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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue necessity for and importance of what has been aptly designated 
SanaTory RerForm in this country need not now be insisted on. The 
laudable efforts made by public-spirited men, during the last and previous 
session of Perliament, to establish national measures for the promotion 
and security of the Pustic HEALTH; the various associations and com- 
mittees of inquiry which have been formed in London and other towns ; 
together with the great mass of medical, statistical, and other information 
on the same subject that, within these few years has accumulated, are 
ample evidences of the strong hold which this comparatively new branch 
of human improvement has taken upon the public mind. It is then 
somewhat surprising that up to the present time no periodical has been 
put forth solely devoted to its advocacy ; (a) and although the newspaper 
press have uniformly supported the cause, and have freely opened their 
columns to the elucidation of the evils deprecated, and to the investiga- 
tion of the measures devised for their mitigation or removal, still, with 
the other numerous claims which they have upon their space and atten- 
rion, it is not to be expected that the subject of Sanatory Reform can be 
pursued in newspapers with that fixity of purpose—that continuity and 
perseverance,—and that degree of care in the selection and condensation 
of evidence, and generalization of facts which a publication expressly 
framed for these objects can offer. 

The present Magazine is therefore commenced with the view of sup- 
plying a manifest deficiency in the existing means of acquiring and dis- 
seminating information on all matters coming legitimately within the 
seope of Sanatory Reform, especially as regards the Metropolis; and the 
Committee who have gratuitously undertaken the task of its manage- 
ment confidently appeal for patronage and support to those parties who 
take a real interest in the betterment of the social condition of the popu- 
lation, in furtherance of which no preliminary measures have perhaps 
greater influence than those which will extend to the mass of the people 
the advantages of comfortable dwellings, with adequate means of ven- 
tilation, drainage, and waterage. 

It is fully believed that were these desiderata adequately supplied, a 
large amount of moral and physical degradation now existing among 
the people would speedily be removed. Once placed in cleanly habita- 





(a) In this particular we are behind France, America, and some of the German states» 
where publications of a similar import to the present have been for some years established. 
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tions, free from disgusting effluvia, and possessing those conveniences 
requisite for decency and bodily purification, which are fairly within the 
power and means of Society to secure for all its members, the lowest of 
the people would soon acquire that sense of self-respect, and that degree 
of taste for those refinements in habits and manners which exalt the cha- 
racter, and maintain among the middle and higher classes of this country 
the high standard of living which these classes make such commendable 
efforts to preserve, and to which England doubtless owes her present 
superiority, as contrasted with the other nations of Europe. Nor are the 
rich less interested than the poor in the Sanatory Reforms desiderated ; 
as fever and other contagious diseases, generated in the courts and alleys 
of the latter, may spread their deadly influences far beyond the precincts 
where they first originated. 

_. The plan of the publication may be stated in a few words. It is pro- 
posed to collect within its pages Original Articles and Papers on all 
matters comprised within the limits of the title. The establishment of 
cheap and commodious lodging-houses; of public baths and wash- 
houses ; of public parks and cemeteries ; an efficient system of sewage ; 
improved ventilation and an abundant. supply of pure water will be 
especially advocated. The proceedings of public meetings on the subject 
of Sanatory Regulations will be faithfully reported; careful selections 
will be made from parliamentary papers, and other published works. 
relating to the same matters; and its pages will always be open to well- 
authenticated cases of complaint of public Sanatory deficiencies, as 
well as suggestions for their removal. The essential object of the Journal 
is to spread abroad a correct and extended knowledge of the great 
question of Sanatory Reform, and thereby te accelerate satisfactory and 
efficient Parliamentary ‘enactments, without which no extensive ame- 
lioration of the deprecated evils can be looked for, because these evils 
are of a kind too insidious in their progress—too complicated in their 
nature—too vast in their causes—and require too great an outlay for 
their removal. to be safely left to the interests of private individuals, or 
to the often imperfect superintendence of local boards and authorities. 


London, September 1, 1847. 
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THE CLEAN AND HEALTHY BOROUGH OF MARYLEBON Es 


Many of our readers will doubtless remember the opposition offered 
by the vestry of Marylebone to the recent Towns Improvement Bill, 
brought in by Lord Morpeth. The vestry and some of the local Boards. 
of Commissioners—big with their self-importance—had an interview 
with his Lordship, in which they strongly protested against then parislr 
being included in the contemplated measure for sanatory reform. They 
stated that they could manage their own affairs so well that any inter 
ference on the part of the Government would prove a mere work of 
supererogation quite uncalled-for, so perfect were all their arrangements. 
But, unfortunately, this “ great cry and little wool” often creates doubts 
in the minds of the public. It has been a game so often played that the 
trick has become stalein fact, it does not take. Never was this truth 
better exemplified than in the conduct of the “ officials” of this filthy 
and disgusting loeality. Our observations are borne out, as will pre- 
sently be seen, by a Report lately published under the sanction of the 
Westminster Court of Commissioners, and drawn up by their Surveyor, 
Mr. Philhps. It is from his personal examination of the “ All Souls 
District,” bounded by the New Road on the north, by Cheveland-street, 
Norfolk-street, and Newman-street on the east, by Oxford-street on the 
south, and by Regent~street, Langham-place, and Portland-place on the 
west, and consequently forms a considerable portion of the exemplary 
parish cf Marylebone. The population contained within the area named: 
amounts to 27,000 persens, who live in about three thousand tenements. 
_ We will now let Mr. Phillips speak for himself. After having given 
the date when the sewers were constructed, and the mode of construc« 
tion, he says — 

“These sewers throughout contain an immense accumulation of 
detritus and decayed animal and vegetable matter, and they are thus 
becoming worse every day. From their bettoms being flat and broad 
and the fall but little, and that irregular, directly they are cleansed they 
commence choking up again, which goes on increasing backwards until 
the surface of the soil forms an artificial fall, whereby the water gains 
sufficient force to prevent any further deposit taking place On this 
account the soil is now in many of them ona level with, and in others it 
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is above, the mouths of the house drains, which are in consequence fast 
choking up, many being stopped already. 

“Were these sewers to be effectually cleansed, by eluting. and 
flushing away the lighter and more fluid, as well as getting out the 
grosser and heavier matter, or by lifting the whole to the surface and 
carting away, nearly 50,000 cubic feet would require to be removed. 
To cleanse them, however, would aftord, as before, but temporary and 
inadequate relief. This mode of drainage has long continued in this 
Jocality, and now the evil is perhaps worse than it ever was before. 
Their bad condition, not only in this but in other neighbourhoods also, 
is well known to the officers and to the workmen who have been 
employed in them; and when they are called upon to make examinations 
and to work them, they evince a great dislike to doso,a sense of great 
danger always pervading their minds. Upon entering them they are 
fearful, at every step they take, of causing ignition either to explosive 
gases generated from the soil or escaped from the gas mains in the 
streets, or of being ovet-powered by the heat and foulness of the atmos- 
phere, which from want of ventilation, causes great dimness of sight, 
giddiness, and sweating, and also makes breathing very oppressive, 
followed by extreme exhaustion, as from experience I can testify. 

“ The house dramage of the district under consideration is of the 
niost defective character. Cesspools and common privies abound 1n and 
about many of the houses in every street. Some of the cesspools have 
no overflow drains, consequently the more fluid portion of the matter ~ 
contained in them soaks away through the adjacent ground, saturating 
it. with filth, leaving the solid matter to decompose, and when, they 
become full of soil, and emit noxious exhalations of so extremely offen- 
sive and pestiferous a nature, as almost, in many instances, to prevent the 
privies from being approached. Many of the houses drain through | 
each other, the drainage eventually finding its way into the sewer by one 
common drain. 

“The construction of the drains generally is very inefficient, for, as 
most of them are large and have flat bottoms, the water does not keep- 
them washed out, consequently they choke up, and very frequently 
require to be broken into by the occupiers to cleanse them, an operation 
attended with much expense and great annoyance... They are, in fact, ; 
Jong and narrow cesspools, and, as often.as they are cleansed, voids are | 
formed, which are again and again repeatedly filled up.” eee = 

Here is a picture of the sub-drainage of the wealthy parish of Mary- 
Jebone from one of their own officials! This, too, is the wealthiest parish | 
of the greatest metropolis in the world, so that it cannot be for, want of . 
means; it must therefore be from an inherent love of filth. But while. 
these gentlemen are talking of their privileges, and preaching their 
abhorrence of Government control, death is making sad havoc among 
the poor residing in the parish, and whose misfortune it is to live under 
the control of such men. The returns of the Registrar-General shew 
that the parish of Marylebone is one of the most unhealthy in the metro- 
polis, while its natural position is everything that can be desired. 

Sydney Smith used to say that proper steps would never be taken to 
prevent accidents on railways until a bishop was killed. We question if 
any effectual measures are taken to promote the health of the people. 
unless a Local Commissioner or a ‘ distinguished ” member of the Local 
Board tumbles into a cesspool. 7 


THE LATE Dr, JORDAN LYNCH, 


With all our wealth, our greatness, and our pretensions as a nation, 
we question very itil whether we are not the most unjust as well as 
the most inconsistent people in the world. We lavish our millions to 
prove how fair and honorable we are in our dealings with our foreign — 
neighbours. We paid our twenty millions for the release of the slaves, 
and we now hand over to the keeping ofa foreign despot more than a 
quarter of a million yearly, merely because he claims it, although he has” 
no more right to it than “the man in the moon.’ Now, supposing we 
were just, before we were generous, should we not be more consistent ? 
and can it be supposed that foreign powers would think the less of us, 
or that we should lose one atom of respect as anation? Ifthe quarter 
of a million referred to were kept at home for distribution among those 
who by their discoveries enrich our arts and our sciences, and among 
others who, regardless of their own safety, and at the risk of their lives, 
without fee or reward, visit and relieve the sufferings of the poor and 
destitute. would not ang; we ask, be more consistent “and more justP 

“Our observations have been called forth by the untimely death of the 
respected gentleman whose name is at the head of this article. He was, 
and had been for years, an able, indefatigable, and eloquent advocate o 
Sanatory Reform. It was our lot on many o¢casions to hear Dr. Lynch, 
amidst the sneers and interruptions of the ‘black diamonds,’ in the ° 
Common Council of the City, stand up in the defence of the nghts of the 
poor, for pure air, pure water, and perfect ventilation ; not an unreason+ 
able demand, considering the supplicants were desirous of paying forthe” 
blessings. While the august body referred’ to were deliberating and. 
shrinking from the honorable task which they had. voluntarily imposed” 
upon themselves, fever was most active among the poor, and Dr. 
Lynch fell a victim to his zealous and philanthropic efforts ‘on their 
behalf. He was in good practice, and resided in Farringdon-street, and 
has left a widow and several children to mourn his loss, 

In the East they have very short and often very fair ways of adminis 
tering justice. If a man kills another » among other | punishments, he is 
forced to’ maintain the murdeted' man’s wife and children. “We wish it 
were in our power to compel ‘those of the-‘Common Council who were the 
prominent advocates of filth and fever to maintain, in a suitable manner, 
the widow and children of the lamented deceased. It would be no more 
than justice, and a slight atonement for the wilful misuse of power and 
place. Those gentlemen throw away their hundreds of pounds for 
a morning’s trip up the Thames,—or present ‘ the freedom of the City 
in a gold box with 500 guineas ” to men who from their position think the 
‘ freedom of the City’ no honour to them,---and who from their wealth do 
not require the money. Let us see if the Common Council will do aay, 
thing towards the support of the poor widow and children. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN TOWNS. 


On the 17th day of March, 1842, a Parliamentary Committee com- 
menced their labours of enquiry into the above important subject. The 
gentlemen to whom this duty was asstgned were the following honorable 
Membets :—Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. D’Eynecourt, Lord Ashley, Colonel 
Fox, Mr, Thomas Duncombe, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Sir William Clay, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Redhead Yorke, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. 
Beckett, Lord Mahon; Mr. Cowper, Colonel Acton, Mr. Kemble, and 
Mr. Vernon, Without going at any length into the subject in this 
number, as we intend to reserve our observations for some future period, 
we would ask the public to peruse; calmly, if they can, the evidence of | 
William Chamberlain, as detailed in the following pages. On examin- 
ing the evidence of the other witnesses---as we naturally concluded that 
the disgusting scenes detailed in Chamberlain’s evidence could not pos- 
sibly be true---we find that there is such corroborative proof as to leave 
no doubt in our minds that the picture here given is by no means highly 
coloured, Revelations that are daily occurring show that the same 
practices are now daily carried on in the metropolis.«--Are we in Christian 
England ? | | 


Witi1amM CHAMBERLAIN called in, and examined.) — 


Where.do. you live ?—-26, Great. Wyld-street, Lincoln’s<«Inn-fields.. — 

' Are you at all connected with the cemetery companies around the 
metropolis?—No. Ws | 

* Will you state to the Committee what has come under your observa 
tion with regard to the state of the churchyards ?—~In the year 1831 I 
was first employed by Mr. Watkins, the head. grave-digger of St. 
Clement’s churchyard ; from that time till the year 1838 I never opened 
@ grave. without coming into other coffins of children, grown persons, 
and) what we term odd sizes, which we have been obliged to cut away, 
to cut through those coffins, the ground being so exeessively full that 
we could not make a grave without doing it; 1t was done by the orders 
‘of Mr. Watkins, and Mr, Fitch, the sexton of the parish, that, those 
coffins should be chopped up, and the wood placed against the walls 
and the palings of the ground. We have come to bodies quite \ petlects 
and we have cut away part with choppers and pickaxes. ‘e have 
opened the lids of coffins, and the bodies have been se perfect that we 
could distinguish males from females, and all of those have been chopped 
and cut up... The ground has been my destruction and my ruin, through 
the, stenches, and the dampness, and the work I have undergone; since 
I have been at the work, I have lost the use of my limbs ; I have, been in 
the hospitals, and not able to move a limb ; I havecome out on crutehes ; 
I have been in Middlesex Hospital, and St. George’s Hospital next; I 
‘have been in King’s College Hospital since. . During that time I was. at 
this work, the flesh has been cut up in pieces and thrown up behind the 
boards which are placed to keep the ground up where the mourners are 
standing; the four corners of the board support the platform for the 
mourners to stand upon, and when the mourners are gone, this flesh has 
been thrown in and jammed down, and the coffins have been taken away 
and burnt; I myself have burnt some of them. 
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» You say that you could not open any grave without coming to these 
coffins ?—Not one single grave, not even at three feet.from the surface, 
without coming upon coffins. I have filled up one side, all along the 
houses in Clement’s-lane, during my time ; and. all along by the palings, 
in the middle of the ground, was so full that we could not get a grave 
without coming round the sides. During my time, I can, with positive 
fact, say that above a thousand has been cut away. | 
_ If they were quite fresh, what did you do with the bodies ?—They 
have been cut up in pieces: the strings, what we term the leaders of the 
knees and the joints, have been so strong that we have been obliged to 
chop them away with a sharp instrument, a hatchet, and the coffin wood 
we have been obliged to saw in different parts of it, unless we came to a 
nail, and then. we beat it away with a sledgehammer. Holes have been 
dug for the, skulls and bones, and they have been placed in those holes 
and beat up just as you would crack nuts, and the marrow bones the 
same,and buried. . | ta , | alle 
Have you often come to coffins of people who have lately been in- 
terred ?—Yes ; we could not dig a grave without coming upon coffins 
that have not. been buried twelve months, and some not six months. I 
was very.sorry that ever I was out of a situation, to be compelled to go 


to such work, but I did it for the sake of my wife and family. _ j 
Were you in good health before you began this work ?—Yes, I never 
had a day’s illness;. but since that I have never had one day free from 
ee | , | | shee ge cod 
Mr. Cowper: How long did you work there before you were taken 
ill ?—I worked there between five and six years before I was taken ill; [, 
was once taken ;.I got up one Sunday morning and went into the ground 
in Portugal-street; we had a grave to open, | believe it was ten feet; I 
went in and completed the work, and I cut four or five coffins through 
In that piece of ground, and the bodies of some; I placed the flesh 
behind, and I went home to my breakfast; it was our church time; we 
did not dare do any more till the people were in church, for the sound of. 
‘cutting away the wood was so terrible that mobs used to be round the 
railings and looking ; we could not throw a piece of wood ora piece of a 
body up without being seen ; the people actually cried ‘ shame,’ out of 
the windows at the backs of the houses on account of it. | | 
~Chairman: Had you any particular tools for chopping up these 
bodies ?—Yes, a hatchet and a saw and a pickaxe. | : 
~ Did you not find it hard work to cut through a solid coffin ?---Very 
hard ; I have been an hour and a half or two hours over them, breaking 
the lead and taking the sides of the coffins up, and I have spoken to the 
head grave-digger about it, and said, ‘We shall never get this grave 
done on account of this wood; the wood is so fresh that you cannot 
move it ;’ not even the cloth hardly soiled, or the nails rusted. 

How many coffins have you dug through, and bodies cut through, to 
get a depth of ten feet ?---To get ten feet of ground you must cut through 
at least five or six; in the almshouses I could uncover, at least, and 

expose a dozen coffins within one hour. 

Mr. Yorke: How long is it since you first took to this vocation ?—In 
the year 1831 was my first commencement; but before that I was a single 
man, and was in the workhouse ; [ was then an inmate of the house, and 
the head grave-digger used to have the privilege of fetching in any man 
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if he wanted any assistance, and by that means I had been called upon 
several times to assist in digging these graves before that. 

You are not in the workhouse now ?—No: my children are there, but 
my wife and [| are out. 

Have you given up this occupation in consequence of its injury to your 
health ?—Yes ; it was in the year 1836, in April, that I was first seized 
and laid upon my bed; and I lay there six weeks, without knowing what 
was the matter with me; then I was taken to a hospital in a cab; I was 
taken first to Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Chairman: Did you not feel a degree of compunction when you first 
began cutting through those bodies which had just been interred ?---Yes ; 
I felt very timid, and a great dread of doing so; but having nothing else 
to do, I did not know what to do. 

Under whose orders did vou do it?---Mr. Fitch and Mr. Watkins’s 
orders. Mr. Fitch is the sexton, and Mr. Watkins is the man that em- 
ployed me first; I have heard Mr. Watkins say to Mr. Fitch, * Sir,’ 
says he, ‘What shall we do with this? I have heard him swear, and 
say, ‘You must do it; you must remove this wood away.’ 

Do you repeat the statement, that it is impossible for you to make a 
grave in that grave-yard now without cutting through the bodies ?--- 
Without cutting through the bodies, and many of them perfectly fresh, 
you cannot get even three feet of grave, nor yet two. 

How near is the wood of the coffins to the surface ?-—-There are coffins 
now within a foot of the surface. | 

Mr. Yorke: Can you not go so deep as three feet without finding a 
coffin?—No, you cannot, without moving children, or something ; the 
children have been taken out and placed in a grave that is not abovea 
foot and a half deep. Those bodies have been buried on the Sunday 
before, and then there has been a grave ordered, and those children have 
been taken out, and if they could not find a grave sufficiently deep just 
to cover the coffin, a child has been taken out, and the coffin broken up, 
and the flesh buried. The child has been buried on a Sunday, and then 
the child has been moved and turned out of the coffin, and sometimes: 
they have been placed nowhere ; I have done it by orders, » 

~ How soon after the Sunday ?---I have taken children up and moved 
them within a week after they were buried, and placed them ina different 
part of the ground, not above six or eight inches under ground. 

Sometimes you say you have placed them nowhere ?---I] have done 
away with them. 

What do you mean by ‘doing away with them?’---Breaking the 
coffins up, and cutting the flesh in bits, and burying it, 

This is done with the perfect cognizance and approbation of the 
sexton ?---Yes. , 

In fact, by his order and instruction ?---Yes, I have heard him order it. 
There are instruments kept for the purpose of cutting away coffins; a 
chopperand asaw. There is no use for those in regard of digging a 
grave in the middle of the ground. ' es 

Do you suppose that there is no place in that burial-ground in which it 
would be possible to find a place where three feet of depth could be 
given to a body about to be interred, without interfering with coffins? 
—There is not, expect it is in family graves. ° 

Have you ever been there late at night ?—Yes. 
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Are you ever sensible efi unpleasant smell ?—There has been a dread- 
ful sensation of smeli, ancl | likewise my clothes and things, when [ have 
gone home ; and I h: ave been obliged to put them out upon the landing 
all night ; [ could ani bear them in the room. [ have not been able ta 
bear inyself atter i have goue home. 

You said that you began this occupation in 1831 ?—Yes. 

But that in 1833 you became ill ?—Yes. 

“How long were you ill ?---I have been ill now going on for six years, 

Do you date your tlness from 1336 ?---From 1835 [ have never been 
free from pain during that time. 

After you were first taken ill and sent to the hospital, did you, u pon 
‘your recovery, return to this occupation ?—No, I was unit for it; they 
would have been glad tor me to have come, because they said there was 
not a better grave-digger in London than [ was, for expedition and vet. 
ting the things according to order. 

“But with all that they said to you, you still refused, because you felt 
that your illness was the consequence of your occupation, and that if you 
returned to your occupztion you would probably be ill again ?—I may 
Bay it would have caused my death if I had kept on with it. 

‘How | many hours in the day were you usually occupied ?---Sometimes 
“we have been there the whole of the day ; sometimes I have not been, an 
_hour ; sometimes | be ve been two and three. 

“When you had agreat deal to do what was the earliest aha of the 
day at which you tay ?---At five o’clock in the morning. 

“And the latest nD sai of the night at which you Bished ’— The latest 
period of the nigi.t has been at ten o’clock at night. 

Have you ever worked from five to teu ?---Not the whole of the time ; 
part of the time I have. 

About how many consecutive hours at most have you worked ?-- have 
worked at least six bours, keeping on without stopping. 

That was only occasionally ?---'hat was only occasionally ; upon ae 
graves, and things that were in a hurry. 

What do you think, taking one day with another, was the average 
period of time that you passed i in the grave-yard at work ?—Taking one 
day with another, I cannot say more than three hours a doy. 

Did you drink much when there ?>—I was compelled by the head 
grave-digger ; he used to sae nie Out sometimes and give me a penny-~ 
worth, and indeed I was obliged now and then to get a pennyworth, 
and sometimes at night I have gone home intoxicated, 

Do you like drink ?—No, I donot ; and I never was a regular drunk~ 
ard till I took to this Business. 

And you have almost made yourself a drunkard by force in attending 
to the business ’—Yes, by force; the stench, and the work I had to do, 
caused me to get the drink, 

Did you, when you took the drink, imagine that you were relieved ? 
—Yes, I was relieved for the time, but the Y stench and work that | had 
to go to actually took the strength of the drink from me ; and sometimes 
I went to refresh myself again with fresh drink, the cround was So Strong, 
The ground is a complete “body of putrefaction. 

After you became positively ill, so ill as to be unable to work, had you 
any symptoms gradually coming on ?—It first came on in my feet. 
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What came on ?—Voolent pain through the dampness of the ground, 
and in my knees from kneeling on the wet coffins; open coffins, which 
have been full of water and of pieces of flesh; and we have had to bucket 
this water and picces of flesh, and we made holes in the ground and 
poured it out. 

Do not you think the illness in your knees might be consequent upon 
the wet of the damp coffins, not the effluvia ?—Yes that is partly the 
occasion of it. 

In what other part of your body were you affected ?—In my arms and 
hands. 

What was the natnre of the attack ?---It is called the rheumatic gout. 

Is the illness under which you labour distinctly rheumatic gout ?---I 
have heard the gentlemen in the hospital call it rheumatic gout. 

Did they state to you from what canse it arose ?---They have asked 
me what occupation [ have been under, and T have told them, and they 
have told me that it has been occasioned through the dampness of the 
ground and the work | had done, which has brought it on. They asked 
me if ever [ was a drunkard ; | told them never. They asked me if ever 
I was troubled with other complaints ; I was never troubled with any 
complaints before | was seized with this. They asked me if | was a mar- 
ried man ; 1 told them I was a married man. I never had anything the 
matter with me before, neither me nor my wife, till now; lately my wife 
has been afflicted with the same complaint. 

Your wife is now afflicted with the same complaint that you have ?--- 
Yes ; the doctors tuld one another that they termed this complaint to be 
catching. 

Does the sexton derive any emolument from the interments ?---Yes. 

Do you know what those emoluments are?---In the first place he re- 
ceives his own fee upon each interment ; then again he stops 6d. out of 
the first digging ; and then he stops 6d. out of each foot after the first 
digging; the regular money is '8d. a foot, and he gives 6d., and that 
allows the head grave-digger Is.; and [ never received myself more than 
4d. a foot after the first digging. 

You were second grave-digger ?---Yes. 

And that is why you received 4d. ?---That is why I received only 4d., 
but it was ordered by the churchwardens. 

It is then a fact that the sexton is interested in the burying of as many 
bodies as possible in the churchyard ?---Yes, he 1s; the more bodies he 
can bury, the more it is to his profit. 

But the churchwardens have no advantage from it?---No advantage 
at all. 

But is not it the duty of the sexton to communicate with the church- 
wardens as to every interment ?---T believe they do, as far as I know ; and 
I believe they have to make their books up, and to show them to the 
churchwardens. 

Is it or is it not the duty of the sexton to communicate to the 
churchwardens as to what is the state of the burial-ground ?---Yes, it 1s 
their duty to do so. 

Do you believe the sexton was in the habit of doing so ?---I cannot 
say that he was in the habit of doing so. I know that there had been 
many still-borns, and that like, which has never been entered in the 
books, and which he has buried, and received the money for them. 
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Have they been buried with the Church service performed over ei 
pat the still-borns have not: they. have been. put in after the mourners 
have gone, in other funerals. They have been put in on the tops of other 
coffins, and at the heads and feet. 

Was the tool with which, you were in the habit of cutting up coffins a 
common ordinary tool, or one made for the special purpose ?---It was a 
tool which was brought into the ground: whether it was made for that 
purpose, I cannot say, but 1t was brought into the ground fer the purpose 
and the saw likewise. 

Had you any especial means of sharpening it ?+--Yes, the head grave- 
diveer used to take it to get s! harpened often. 

From your frequent use of it, 1t was frequently necessary to have it 
sharpened >---Yes; sometimes we would have as many as eight or ten 
coffins to cut away at a time. 





THE QUARANTINE LAWS. 


The above important subject will occupy our most earnest attention 
in one of ourearly numbers; in the meantime we have much pleasure in 
inserting Dr. Gillkrest’s second letter to the Editor of The Times, ie 
wh platens in that journal on Wednesday, the 25th ult. 

We have received several conmiunications on the subject, which we 
intend to insert as early as possible. 


To the Editor of Tun Times, 


‘* The best established medical fact | know of is, that the yellow fever is not seid iteaaiity 4 
«-Dr, Magendie of Paris, to the writer of the subjoined letters, on the 10th of October, 1830. 


Srr,—In my first letter I think that enough must have appeared to 
lead reflecting people to consider whether the Legislature should not be 
called upon to prevent the recurrence of a deed which, on the very 
questionable diclum of a person occupying a high place, was, as you so 
well expressed it in a leading article of the 26th of May, 1846, when 
alluding to the confinement of the men of the Eelair in a pestiferous 
atmosphere, “ without a doubt one of the most revolting incidents that 
ever insulted a civilized community, an outrage upon humanity, and a 
disgrace to the country in which it occurred.” 

It is true that it may not be my place to press for a modification of 
our quarantine laws on the score of the injustice they occasion to our 
commerce ; I may be told that, this being a question of finance, Govern- 
ment has a right to say, se ually sic jubea; but whenthe question becomes 
one in which humanity is concerned — one of saving lives, our country has 
aright toexpect that statements by competent persons of the medical 
profession will be made with all the frankness and energy warranted by 
the occasion, unsuitable though such statements may be to high que rai 
tine authorities dating their dicta even from the “ Council-oftce.” One 

can fancy the wretched victims of the poisonous air of the Eclair sending 
forth doleful exclamations, on being refused permission to escape + 
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arrival at.our ports (having been previously refused admission at. two 
foreign ports), “and you too, Britanniazyou too, fair mother! thus 
fepulse us, in this hour of wo!” A supply. of medicine, &c., was 
forsooth sent, but.the thing most needful, pure air, was cruelly withheld ; 
they breathed not the breath of life; the views of the Coryphei of 
¢ ontagionists, of the high priests of a sect, forebade this ; they inhaled 


what proved as fatal as the ‘* death-blast of Bandah,” or the foul air of 
the Calcutta den. 

J trust it will be recollected that my creed has not been formed in a 
closet or public office, on theory or speculation, but, as before said, on 
the bedside experience of many years, in diencus: parts of the world, 
with British soldiers ; often with large bodies of men in camp, Saath 
or bivouac ; aongetimes in pestiferous spotsamidst scenes where “ horror’s 
self might stand appalled,” and where such creed has been well drilled 
intome. My convictions and general belief on the subject 1 am upon 
are in accord with the experience of, certainly, the authorities of greatest 
experience and highest repute in different countries ; with the late Dr. 
Bancroft, whose works must be studied by all who have a desire to know 
anything about yellow fever; with those of Sir William. Burnett, 
Director- General of the Naval Medical De partment, w bho has not only 
had experience himself on the subject, but from his position, has had 
before hina for many years official reports and registers frem every ship 
ond every naval station throughout her Majesty’s dOoniwhous, 
general conviction on the pints in question are also in accord with those 
of the late Dr. Chervin, of Paris, of whom more here: fh »: with those 
of the late Dr.William Furgusson, Inspector-Genera! «{ Army Hospitals, 
of lone experience in the West Indies, and whore son ‘eatialen last 
year some valuable observations of his father on this disease. 

Among numberless medical officers of the navy and army with whom 
I. am so fortunate as to agree in opmion, is Dr. Wilson, Deputy 
Tispector of Naval Hospitals, last year returned from China, and whose 
observations on yellow-fever are of very great value. My creed is 
specially in accord, with that of Dr. Banerutt, agito no, gelaria-dséase 
being transmissible from one person to another, under any circumstances 
whatever ; aud respecting yellow fever, my convictions are fully borne 
out in going further than some of my estimable friends are disposed. to 
accompany me, viz., that though crowding persons may produce other 
diseases, as typhus fever, and render ye allow: fever cases more malignant, 
we shall no more have yellow fever generated by the admission of cases 
of that disease into a crowded builc ding, than if they were so many cases 
of ague or reuitttent tever, or the aigid fevers.of lialy, Spain, Portugal, 
&c. Even the appearance of the contrary taking place will not exist if 
your building lies, beyond the malaria line, bevoud the fever mark, 
which the celebrated Humboldt has so well slhistrated regarding ee 
Cruz, and whose statements we shall now be «use sure of seeing the 
army of the United States respect, if the war im what quarter of the 
world is protracted. It may mdeed be fully counted upon that that 
army will notawait the season of the vomeo, as it is called, at or near 
Vera Cruz, which is one of its very hotbeds, but will either work its way 
up to the table lands beyond Jaiapa, or pressed by the approach of the 
epidemic season, couclue a peace. Most assuredly they wall not trust to 
inept quarantine measures for the preservation of their army from disease. 
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Among the many experienced professional men of varions countries by 
whom my convictions as to the intransmissible nature of yellow fever 
are supported, 1s Dr. Piguelim, at the head of the protession at Barcelona, 
at one time called, as he has stated, * the Prince of Contagionists,” till the 
epidemic there of 1821, when his greater experience gave him good rea- 
son to alter his opinions, and with 13 others, he “formally protested 
apaimst that doctine, as may be seen at page 75 of Dr. O'Halloran’s 
book on the yellow fever of Spain. 

Contagion is, with numbers, an attractive doctrine from its seeming 
simplicity, and the facility ith which it comes home, as it were, to their 
minds ; though, as Fontenelle has said, “ when a thing is accounted for 
in two ways, “the truth is usually on the side most opposed to appear- 
ances.”” Smat!pox, people see, is transmitted from the sick to the well, 
and, therefore, we are required by those easy of believe themselves (all 
wprpot being absent) to believe that yellow fever is transmitted from the 
persons of the sick in a souie-how-or-other way. As to the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc mode of coming to a conclusion, we find notbing more 
common on these occasions, and by some excellent people too, who have 
not the swallest wish to mislead, and are not to be classed with those 
who have given the investigating part of the profession reason to suppose 
that, instead of being employed. during a great portion of their lives in 
searching for truth, ‘they have been inte ntly engaged in fishing for 
contagionists, or anything at all having the semblance of it. Many conta- 
vionists par metier are perfectly satisfied, knowing the popularity of the 
common traditionary opinions respecting contagion, if they can only 
place matters in doubt. The valuable labours of the late Dr. Chervin, of 
Paris. on the disease [ am speaking of being little known in Eneland, a 
reference to them may be here desirable. [t is quite impossible, i in the 
present day, to meet the subject of contagion or non-contagion of the 
yellow fever fully without a knowledge of the nature and extent of the 
above gentleman’s researches. In 1827 a commission was appointed by 
the Academy of Science at Paris to examine this question and 
adjudve a prize. The commission consisted of nine of the highest 
physicians in Paris, Dr. Magendie, of more than European fame, being 
of the number. The report made by the above gentlemen, after 
stating some unusual steps taken by Dr. Chervin to ascertain the 
contagious nature of the yellow fever at Guadaloupe, to which place he 
had proceeded from Paris for the sole purpose of making investigations 
proceeds thus :— This is nothing! [t was, on the contrary, then that 
Dr. Chervin conceived the wisest and alpen pian than ever a medical 
man formed for the mterests of humanity. It was no longer sufficient 
for him that he had satisfied himself that the yellow fever was not conta- 
gious In Guadaloupe ; it became necessary to ascertain whether it did 
not possess that character in other localities, and in other latitudes and 
climates. It was above all things theadevary to convince the Govern- 
ments of Europe, so that commerce might be freed from unnecessary pre- 
cautions, and that nations might’ be saved great expense in sanitary 
establishments. In attainmg his object Dr. Chervin was only impelled 
by his ardent philanthropy--no other weans but the sacrifice of his 
patrimony —no support but bis own inclination and physical powers. 
Let it be declared, to the honour of humanity, tbat by such means alone 
enterprises of this kind could be accomplished; and, in fact, what a 
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poweiful Government could scarcely hope to obtain at great expense, Dr. 
Chervin proposed to himself to obtaim. Dr. Chervin periormed this 
eigantic undertaking, to which the history of medicine furnishes no 
parallel, ina fortunate manner, but with unheard of efforts, and per- 
severance above all praise.” 

Speaking of his having collected the evidence of hundreds of medical 
men inall parts of the world where the yellow fever is known to prevail, 
the report continues—* He visited in eight years all the colonies belonging 
to France, England, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden ; he visited all 
parts of North America, where the yellow fever has shown itself, from 
new Orleans to Portland, in the state of Maine; so that from Cayenne 
to this last place he traversed over, and made investigation in, 37 degrees 
of latitude. 1t (the commission) therefore proposes to adjudge him a prize 
of 10,000f.—undoubtedly a poor reward for the many sacrifices which 
he must have made; but, when a person has, like Dr. Chervin, merited 
so much from science and humanity, and shown such disinterestedness, 
on voit lu couronne, et non pas sa valeur.” : 

In a work of high character Dr. Chervin’s labours in the cause of 
truth are thus alluded to: ‘ Observe, in regard to this last subject (viz., 
the error of contributing to contagion what should be referred to local 
causes), what occurred respecting the yellow fever epidemic of 1821, in 
the unfortunate city of Barcelona. Read the work of the French Me- 
dical Commission appointed to examine into that epidemic, at the head 
of which was Dr. Pariset, secretary to the Paris Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and it will be impossible for you (admitting as true the state- 
ments therein contained) not to admit the existence of contagion. But 
afterwards, when you have read the precious documents collected by 
Dr. Chervin with a degree of zeal and patience truly admirable, you will 
rest convinced that the circumstances which led you to be of the same 
opinion with the commissioners as to the reality of contagion are any- 
thing but conclusive ; thenceforward the idea of contagion will be effaced 
from your mind, comme un vatn songe, and, pressed on every side by the 
evidence of observations, you will be compelled to attribute to local in- 
fection those circumstances which, misled by inaccurate statements, you 
had placed to the account of contagion.” 

We know that in France the word infection is exclusively applied to 
places, not to the transmission of a disease, directly or indirectly, from 
person to person. I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 

J. GILLKREST, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, &c., 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy 
Gibraltar. of Medicines at Paris. 





The average rate of mortality is as high in Marylebone and the City 
of London as the most unhealthy districts in the metropolis. The local 
privileges, therefore, confer on the inhabitants high rates, ahd an ample 
quantity of filth and fever. 

Mr. Roe, the highly intelligent Engineer to the Holborn and Finsbury 
Commissioners, in his evidence before the Health of Towns Commis- 
sioners, states that effective sanatory precautions would not be taken by 
the various Parochial Boards, if left to themselves, for a generation. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tue Heartu or Towns MAGAZINE.” 


Srir,—lI hail with much pleasure the appearance of your publication. 
That it will prove a great benefit to the cause of Sanatory Reform cannot 
be doubted. I hope that you will not spare those parties who unjustly 
oppose the useful measures necessary to preserve the health of the people. 
I have often wondered at the stupidity, to say the least of it, of uncon- 
trolable and irresponsible boards of commissioners, who act up to the 
old proverb of ‘ Penny wise and pound foolish.” In no case is this 
more clearly exemplified than that of cleansing the public thoroughfares, 
as the ‘halfand half’ system now adopted in the metropolis shews, as if 
anything is to be gained by filth. You must bear in mind, Sir, that the 
City of London is now daily cleansed, or supposed to be so ; that is, the 
contractors are bound under certain penalties to sweep the surface ot 
every street, court, lane, alley, &c. daily, and to cart away the refuse 
immediately, This, however, is far from being complied with, as some 
of the ‘back slums’ are still considered unworthy of the seavenger’s 
attention, although those places require cleansing more often than the 
‘main thoroughfares. You will ask why the Commissioners do not en- 
force the penalties against the offending contractors ? and I think it very 
strange they do not. I have enquired the reason of a friend of mine, a 
Common Councilman, who is, ex officio, a Commissioner, and he tells me 
that the Commissioners proceed with great rigour against some of the 
contractors, and those the most efficient, but that the lazy, indolent con- 
tractors are allowed to go off ‘ scot free.’ If this be the case, and I fear 
it is too true, ‘ there is something rotten in the state of Denmark,’ and 
the sooner the besom of the Press sweeps away such practices the better. 
I thought that the Commissioners were ‘all, all honorable men,’ and, 
hike Ceesar’s wife, ‘ above suspicion;’ but I hear of strange tales of 
hampers of wine found occasionally at the doors of some of them, doubt- 
less some of the musty stuff from the cellars of the scavenging con- 
tractors. 

You must, doubtless, be aware, Sir, that there are six or seven con- 
tractors for the City of London, who receive seven or eight thousands of 
pounds yearly for cleansing the City; do you not think that one con- 
tractor could do the work better and even cheaper? But | hear that the 
Commissioners, in their wisdom, will not allow a contractor to hold more 
than one or two divisions at a time. To evade this wise law, therefore, 
some of the contractors get the contracts taken by men who never intend 
to execute them, and who require sorne forty or fifty pounds bonus for 
their underhand work in cheating our wide-awake Commissioners. 

Some twelve months ago the Commissioners took an uncommon start 
in the right direction. They were not satisfied with the daily cleansing 
alone, but they determined on employing men throughout the day in 
the principal thoroughfares to clear away the droppings from the cattle 
before the same became mud and dust. 1 think it was some society in 
the west end that shewed them first of all how to do it; but either the 
Commissioners thought that it was too much of a good thing to be so 
clean, or it was the pressure in the money market, or it was something 
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else that caused the Commissioners, after a pregnancy of nine months, 
to abandon their new-born bantling. [| was congratulating myself that 
I should not require my house-front to be newly painted this season, and 
that Limight not be called upon to pay any watering rates ; but, behold, 
at Midsuwmier—the very time when most required—the Commissioners 
took it into their heads to remove the men; left the manure in the streets 
all day to become pulverized, and then sent the watering carts to convert 
the dust into nud. 

Now, Sir, the cost of the employment of those men, some forty in 
number, for the year, would be something like the amount paid by the 
Commissioners, occassonally, for a white-bait dinner, or about a tithe of 
the money paid to the Lord Mayor yearly to keep up the dignity of the 
City ; but the white-bait dinner is of much more importance to the City 
than the cleanliness of the streets ; nor can the employment of the poor 
able-bodied men vie in importance with a particle of the Lord Mayor’s 
dignity. 

You must know, Sir, that the step isa very short one between perfect 
cleanliness and a state of filth, especially as regards the state of our 
streets; they must be either very clean or very dirty. The late Lord 
Congleton, formerly Sir H. Parnell, states ‘that a road should be 
cleansed from time to time so as never to have half an inch of mud on 
it;? and Mr. Daw, the Commissioners’ chief clerk, stated before a Par- 
liamentarv Committee that if the public thoroughfares were properly 
cleansed the expense of watering would be avoided. I suppose that if 
both of these men were wrong, it cannot possibly be that the Commis- 
sioners are so. 

Your obedient servant, 


Cheapside, Aug. 25, 1847. A LARGE RATEPAYER. 


To the Editor of “Tue Hearts or Towns MAGAZINE.” 


Sir,—It must readily be admitted that a Journal devoted entirely to 
the subject of the health of the public has long been wanting, and [ think 
Tam night in stating that if such had been commenced several years 
since, the question of Sanatory Reform would not now be in the unsettled 
stateit is. We should, ere this, have known the causes of the evils that 
surround us, and the barriers that prevent those causes from being re~ 
moved. Jam one of those individuals who have had atolerable share 
of public abuse since the question of Sanatory Reform has been agitated, 
and it is in order that ‘the saddle may be put upon the nght horse” 
that I have taken upon myself to address you, trusting that the import- 
ance of the subject will secure me a patient hearing. 

The propriety of having our public streets and thoroughfares properly 
and effectually cleansed cannot be questioned. Public health, as well 
as public decency, require it. I shall therefore proceed to show, first, 
the mode and times in which the streets of the metropolis are now 
cleansed; secondly, the best method of cleansing; and, thirdly, the 
difficulties to be surmounted in the introduction of the system I re- 
commend. | 

First: The manner in which the streets are cleansed is generally by 
manual labour, viz., the sweeping over the surface of the streets at stated 
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intervals by men employed under the scavencine contractor; and the 
times at which the streets are to be swept depend entirely on the whim 
of the local boards. [ subjoin an account of the cleansing of several of 
the metropolitan districts :—City of London, swept daily ; Marylebone 
and St. Pancras, twice a week; St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. James, 
Westminster, main streets daily, back streets twice or thrice a week ; 
St. Mary-le-Strand, three times a week; St. Margaret and St. John 
once a week; St Clement’s Danes, main streets three times a week, the 
side streets three timesa week; St. George’-, Southwark, once a fort- 
night. This is a correct statement of the parishes given, and thev form 
a fair average of the general cleansing of the metropolis — It will therefore 
be seen that the City of London is cleansed fourteen times as often as 
St. George’s, Southwark, still no one will say that the City of London is 
by any means too clean. What, therefore, must be the state of St. 
George’s, Southwark? [know it as a fact, that many of the back 
streets and alleys in the latter parish, in which the poor reside, are never 
cleansed ; that matter of the most offensive description and most injurious 
to the health is constantly accumulating and decomposing in the most 
crowded parts of the parish. 

In the City of London the cleansing is done chiefly by nicht, or before 
the traffic of the morning commences; and it is due to the Comiuis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City to state that they have paid much atten- 
tion of late to the cleansing of the district under their control. From 
the immense traffic over Newgate-street they cause the street to be swept 
twiceaday. The City of London is unquestionably the cleanest district 
of the metropolis, yet [ would not have your readers imagine that it ts 
perfection ; there is much yet to be done even in the cleansing, St. 
James’s is next in degree of cleanliness, and is perhaps not second, in 
regard to proper management, to the City. 

I have therefore shown you the mode in which the metropolis is now 
cleansed, and that the various parishes differ in degrees of cleanliness, 
just as the local boards in their conscience think fit. The City Com- 
missioners’ conscience must be tolerably clean, while the Board of 
St. George’s, Southwark, and many othcrs like them, have a “ wiry” 
breast of it. : 
~ I must defer the second part of my subject for your next number. 

Your obedient servant, 


London, Aug. 25, 1847. A SCAVENGING CONTRACTOR. 


THE INTERMENT OF THE DEAD IN TOWNS. 


On Friday evening the 27th ult., a Public Meeting convened by the 
Anti-Interment in Towns Association, was held at the Western Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Leicester-square, to take into consideration 
the evils of “ Burying the Dead in the Midst of the Living.” The 
Chair was taken precisely at eight o’clock, by W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., 
M.P., and long before that hour, the Lecture-room was crowded to 
excess, the front seats being well filled with Ladies, who seemed to take 
a great interest in the proceedings, 

It was announced in the bills convening the Meeting, that all the 
Metropolitan Members were invited, none of whom attended. Mr. 
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Charles Cochrane, and Mr. George Aifred Walker were also asked to 
be present. A letter was received from the Secretary of the former 
gentleman, stating that he was on the continent, and letters of apology 
were read from Lord. Dudley Stuart, M.P., Sir De Lacy Evans, and 
Mr. Lushington, M.P. | 

The Cuairman then proceeded to address the meeting, and after 
expressing his gratification at the numerous attendance of those who 
were the strength and power of the country—the middle classes, upon 
an occasion of such deep interest to the community, said that the 
object for which they had assembled was one of considerable importance. 
He had been chairman of two Committees of the House of Commons in 
relation to the subject of the Burial of the Dead in large Towns, and in 
that capacity had had to call before him vast numbers of medical men, 
wnd their opinion, one and all, was, that the Interment in Towns ought 
to be abolished ; but then came the question, how this desirable result 
was to be etlected. It was clear that it was useless to agitate upon this 
subject unless they were supported by the middle classes ; for it was felt 
that unless. there was a pressure from without they would not be able to 
obtain justice within the walls of Parliament. The Committee of 1842 
on this subject, over which he presided, adopted his conclusions, and 
reported that the Interment of the Dead within the precincts of large 
towns was injurious to the Living, and ought to be abolished. (Hear, 
hear.) This was a matter of much more consequence to the middle 
classes of society than to the other; for the nobility and gentry lived in 
large and open places, such as Belgrave and Eaton-squares, and were 
thus freed from the fearful miasma which abounded in church-yards 
situated in populous neighbourhoods, and which exercised such a dele- 
terious influence on the working and middle classes of society, who were 
confined tosuch localities. Such being the case, it was their duty as it was 
their interest to put down these monstrous abuses ; and the Hon. Mem- 
ber adverted to the case of a tailor, who lived in a room over the grave- 
yard in Poitugal-street, and who lost his wife and child from the effects 
of the effluvia generated there. In six weeks afterwards, what were the 
feelings of this poor man, to see, in the very grave-yard, the head of his 
wife, which had becn chopped from the body, thrown about the yard ?— 
(Cries of “ shame,” and “a disgracee to the nineteenth century.”) 
‘They were right in their exclamatious ; it was a shame, but there really 
was no knowing what abominations were committed in this respect. It 
was painful to dwell upon these matters. Let them, however, look to 
ancient times. Was it the custom to inter the dead in towns? No; 
it was an abomination that crept into the church in recent times, and 
was in no Way counected with our common Christianity. Was our 
Saviour, whom we all adored, buriedina town? No. Were the early 
Christians, who bled and suffered for the sake of that religion which 
was founded by our Saviour— were thev buried in towns? (No, no.) 
Burials in church-yards became a practice when Christianity was cor- 
aupted, and when worldly considerations and worldly advantages had 
more influence upon the minds of its ministers, than that subject which 
was more Closely identified with their immediate callings. Were they 
iu the nineteeth century to tolerate such an abuse as this? Far be it 
from him to take away, wantonly, the emoluments of individuals ; but 
were the welfare of the community was concerned, he must assert as his 
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opinion, as an humble Member of Parliament, that no consideration 
ought toinduce them to countenance the continuance of such abuses. 
Whether this ab omination were to be continued or not, would depend 
upon their energetic action, for the Government of the country would uot 
stir in it, so long as the middle classes remained quiescent. This abomin- 
able system had been got rid of in every country in the world except 
England, yet we, the must civilised people of the world in every other 
respect, were in this the most uncivilised. Even in the time of Shakspere 
the churchyard nuisance was felt and understood ; for the immortal bard 
in Hamlet says :— 
‘‘ Itis the very witching time of nicht, 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itself 

Breathes out contagion to the world.” | | 
In conclusion, he had only to express a hope that they would act with 
energy and determination in the measure, and by doing so, effect the 
removal of an evil which had produced such extensive and serious injury 
to the population of large towns,-- (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GEorGE, Overseer of St. Anne’ s, In proposing the first resolution, 
regretted the absence of those distinguished persons, who had. been 
invited, to some of whom this motion was to have been entrusted, fearing 
that his humble advocacy might not do the justice it required. He had 
identified himself with the subject—not from impulse, but from convic- 
tion, having been connected with the Association from the moment of its 
formation. From his position in the parish, being daily brought in con- 
tact with the poorer classes, witnessing their poverty—their disease—their 
patient suffering and their gratitude for any little attention, ‘he was 
convinced that the only way to elevate them in the social scale, to soothe 
the “ suffering that knows no solace,” to prevent the continuance of the 
“sin that knows no shame,”—was to give them proper Sanatory uiea- 
sures, and amongst those measures, almost equal i ina physical and moral 
point of view, was that of the prevention of intra-mural interments---a 
practice injurious to health, dangerous to morals, and destructive of all 
Christian regard to the dead. Mr. George then read portions of the 
evidence taken before a Committee of St. Anne’s s parish, and fully proved 
the injury caused to the health of the living, and the dreadful desecra- 
tion committed upon the dead. He then ‘referred to the books kept of 
the number buried, and showed that a place only adapted for twenty 
years’ use, had been a burial eround for 155 years, and had interred in it 
upwards of 95,000 bodies, He declared his conviction to be the same as 
that stated by one of the witnesses examined before tne Health of Towns 
Commissioners, that “* He would not bury a dog there, if he had any 

regard for it.” He then drew some affecting pictures of cases that had 
occurred there, and appealed to the audience to protect the public against 
the continuance of so disgusting a nuisance, He then reverted to those 
who had distinguished themselves on this question—amonegst others 
Mr. Walker, to ‘whom society was under great obligations. He claimed 
no originality for this Association ; it had but one end—one aim---the 
prevention of so much immorality, disease, and misery. The Committee 
was composed of classes humble in position, but that they would freely 
give their time and money to aid any Society that had the same object in 
view; not the elevation of themselves, but the suppression of th 
physical and moral evils referred to. He then aliuded te the social ~ 
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where the poor had not the equal privileges of the rich in preventing tie 
remains of their dead trom desecration. Heclaimed for them an equal 
regard ; he proved that the absence of the world’s wealth often cemented 
ihe natural affections stronger together. He thought that the opportu. 
nities of being able, hke Mary, “ to steal to the grave, and weep there,” 
would not only be advantageous to society, but be a solace to the mourn- 
ers, making them “sadder and better men.” He thought that it was 
not every record on a tombstone that fully told the life. He agreed with 
Shakspere, that virtues there ascribed were too often 


“ Debauched on many a tomb— 
On many a grave a lying trophy---and as oft is drunk 
When dust and damn’d oblivion is the tomb of honoured bones indeed.” 


He then took a review of those sanatory measures by which so much 
evil could be remedied, and denounced those who stood between the 
people and their social and moral advancement. The speaker concluded 
a long, talented, and effective speech by moving the following resolution, 
and sat down amidst the applanse of the meeting : --- 


Resolved, Lbat the health of the people is of paramount importance, and that it is one of 
the first duties of the Government of an enlightened country to do all in its power to remove 
those causes that generally or locally affect public health. 


Mr. Nicuours briefly seconded the resolution, which was earried 
unanimously. 

Joseph Rocers, Esq., Surgeon, of Wardour-street, Soho, proposed 
the second resolution. He commenced by stating the great pleasure he 
telt in addressing so large and brilliant an assembly, but regretted that 
none of the gentlemen who had been invited had found it convenient to 
w tend, and then commented rather severely on the want of respect 
manifesied by the Metropolitan Members towards their constituents by 
Lot being present at a meeting having such important objects. (Hear, 
lear.) He then called the‘attention of the meeting to the facts bearing 
on the question of intramural interments, and stated that the whole of 

the bunal grounds in the metropolis amounted to about 218 acres, in 
which space of ground 20,000 adults and 30,000 youths and children 
were annually interred : thatthe church chakanosl 176 acres ; twelve acres 
belonged to private persons, and the remainder to the various dissenting 
bodies. He stated an acre of ground could only decently hold 110 
bodies annualiy, but that the Parhamentary Returns showed that in some 
of the parochial grounds 3,073 bodies were buried within an acre. In 
Dissenting grounds 1210, Rou.an Catholics 1513, private bunal grounds 
2323, whieli produceed practices at once disgusting to the hving and 
disrespectful to the dead. Mr. Rogers then read the evidence of Cham- 
berlain, a grave-digger, given at length in another portion of our present 
publication, and of John Eyles, another erave-digger, and commented 
on them as he proceeded. (The reading of the evidence of Chamber- 
lai produced a feeling of horror and disgust in the minds of the persons 
present, especially among the ladics.) Mr. Rogers then proceeded with 
his addrass, and stated that the poor were compelled from circumstancss 
to bury their dead as best they could, not having the means of taking 
them tar from home; that the absence of remedial legislative measures 
was 1) a great measure the cause vof. their poverty and sufferings, and 
that a preat part of the time of the new County Courts was taken up in 


disposing of the disputed claims of undertakers. (flear, hear. Ue then 
referred to the returns of the number of burials in St. Clement’s Danes 
—1,021{ to the acre—and stated the sad effects of overcrowding the 
ground ; but that these evils were nothing SPB ATE: with St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, where the average ainc eed to 1,182; St. Dunstan’s in the 
East 1,210; Greenwich church 1,236; St. dee Sy Gian Lb. 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 3,073; St. Swithin’s 1,760; and New Bunhill 
Fields 2323. That much noise bad been made about the evils of private 
burial grounds, but that they were nothing compare ed with those in the 
places just detailed. He then detailed the evils of ‘inhaling the decom- 
posing gases from human rematus: that immediately after death the 
body resolves itself into new forms of matter— part passing off in gas— 
part became fluid ; and that the human bones remained a “solid for cen- 
turies, if undisturbed: That the gases of decomposing anima] remains 
were carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, sulphuretted and phosphoretted 
hydrogen, earbairetted hydrogen, aud ammonia, nixed up with “ iniasma ; 
and that these gases were, according to their proportions, so many poisons. 
After having quoted the case of a man so affected, he then described the 
arrangement of the vaults in St. Martin’s Chaxels; and entered into a 
detail of the fluid results of decomposition when rain falls upon the 
surface of the churchyards; that the springs in the neighbourhood of 
burial grounds were e affected by the sub-drainage; and that i in France a 
well is not permitted to be built within 200 metres of a grave-yard, in 
Germany 300 feet; and that the wells in this metropolis were sometimes 
close to and underneath churchyards, (Hear, hear.) Mr, Rogers pro- 
ceeded to show the moral evils connected with the practice of interments 
in towns, and severely criticised the conduct of the Bishop of London for 
continuiny a practice which his Lordship had condemned twenty years 
since ; and concluded by stating that it was the vested interests of the 
clergy alone that prevented the Government, from legislating on the 
subject, and prohibiting a practice which had been abandoned by alinost 
every other civilized country. He, amidst great applause, moved the 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the frequent disturbance of earth highly charged with the decomposi ny gise 
emanating from decayed and decaying human remains is destructive alike of the morals and 
health of the people, and consequently that the intermentof the dead in overcrowded chureh- 
yards, surrounded by the budes of the living, should be prohibited by Law. 


Mr. Henry Hatcvetrr, South Moulton-street, rose to second this 
resolution, and said that he felt great pleasure in doing so, as the resolu- 
tion had been so ably moved by his friend Mr. Rogers. He (Mr. 
Hallett) thought that the presence of so many of the fair sex was a 
proof that the cause of ultra-mural interments was exciting much atten- 
tion, and that a practice so revolting to the best. teelings of our nature 
winked soon be abolished. He entreated those influential gentlemen, who 
had not joined the Association, todo so without delay, in order to assist 
the Committee in fulfilling their laborious and honorable task. He again 
appealed to the ladies, kurowilie as he did that they had softened jthe 
pillow of the afflicted, soothed ‘the wrinkled brow, and had wiped ‘the 
tears from the eyes of all those on whom death had laid his stern band. 
He stated that he feltassured that the meeting had heard sutticient to 
reise its indignation at such disgraceful and unfeeling acts being com- 


mitted on the rewains of their departed fricuds and relations, and that 
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the public voice would soon rise in its might, and crush a practice so 
religiously and morally wrong ; he stated that if Enyland wished to be 
thought a highly civilised nation, nothing could detract more from her 
greatness than a constant violation of the sanctity of the grave, and that 
the country that prided itself, more than any other, on the liberty her 
subjects enjoyed while living, ought not to tolerate the desecration of the 
dead. He seconded the Resolution with all his heart. 

Mr. Smiru, formerly of the Strand, proposed the third resolution, viz: 


That in order to elicit the opinions of the Representatives of the people in the new 
Parliament as to the necessity of suppressing by Law the practice of Interment in Towns, a 
copy of these Resolutions be forwarded toevery Member respectfully requesting a reply to the 
question as to how far he is inclined to support a Bill for the purpose stated. 


Which was seconded by Mr. Epwarps, and carried unanimously, 
Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 


(Two persons, one of the name of Savage and another named 
hitchener,---arcades ambo,—assisted by a few grave-diggers, were 
busily engaged in the praiseworthy effort of attempting to disturb the 
harmony of the meeting. These worthies were most anxious that Mr. 
Walker should have all the praise of endeavouring to suppress intra- 
mural interments. They attempted several times to prevent Mr. Rogers 
being heard, by loudly insisting that this gentleman had obtained his 
facts from Mr. Walker’s lectures. No one will question Mr. .Walker’s 
great labors, but we are bound to state that Mr. Rogers had collected a 
great many facts connected with his own parish, and that otherwise his 
evidence was obtained solely from the Health of Towns Reports. We 
cannot express too strongly our indignation at the attempt made by the 
men Savage and Kitchener to make the meeting a party one. The sub- 
ject is of such vital importance, as to demand the utmost, and most 
respectful attention from a public meeting, and therefore we recommend 
those who cannot conduct themselves with propriety to stay away.) 





The cases of unnecessary or untimely deaths in England and Wales 
yearly, consequent upon the absence of proper sanatory measures, are 
estimated at upwards of sixty thousand ! 

Upwards of half a million of pounds sterling have been “ thrown away” 
by the various metropolitan authorities in making faulty and useless 
gully-holes, which are so many nuisances in the public streets. 

It is estimated, from tolerably accurate computation, that upwards of 
fifteen thousand tons of manure, droppings from horses, &c., fall daily in 
the metropolis: the value at 5s. per ton would be £375. This amount 
would pay for the employment of 3,750 poor men at 2s. perday. The 
manure would therefore pay for the expences of its collection. 

Upwards of two tons of manure fall datly in Cheapside. 

Indisputable facts prove, that gaseous exhalations trom dead_ bodies 
have in many instances seriously injured health, and in others imme- 
diately destroyed life. In warmer climates than our own many instances 
have occurred ; in London within the last four years five bodies have 
been openly sacrificed.--- Walker on Grave-yards. 

Wauat an ALperman !—Mr. Alderman Johnson states that the City 
of London is so well managedthat it is unpossible it can be more healthy. 
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LITERATURE. 


On THE UNUEALTHINESS OF LONDON, AND THE NECESSITY OF 
REMEDIAL Measures. By Dr. Hector Gavin, F.R.C.S.E. 


Whatever comes from the pen of the medical man, in general practice, 
on the subject of Public Health, is deserving of our attention. The 
physician whose lot it is to be at one moment by the bedside of the rich 
man, surrounded by everything that the luxuries of life can afford to 
assuage disease, and at another time in the humble dwellings of the poor, 
with a contaminated atmosphere, and an absence of the proper neces- 
saries to sustain life, has such ample opportunities of judging of the 
causes and effects of disease, under ditferent circumstances, that his 
opinion is invaluable. 

Dr. Gavin is a practitioner of the class we have described, and it is 
with much pleasure that we call the attention of the public to his Lecture 
just published under the direction of the Health of Towns and the Health 
of London Associations. 

Dr. Gavin, after having compared the state of the returns of the rate 
of mortality in different portions of the kingdom, and after showing that 
in London alone there are 14,000 who die annually in consequence of 
the absence of effective sanatory regulations, then states— 


“1 do not helieve, however, that this excess of mortality truly represents the deleterious 
effect which London, in its present dirty and neglected state, exercises upon the health of its 
inhabitants. Iam firmly persuaded that the real mortality of London is considerably higher 
than the apparent mortality shown in the returns of the Registrar General, and that it is re- 
duced by many of those persons who have lived in London. to adult or mature age, migrating 
from it to the country, to protract their lives, and die in the country. Comparatively few of 
the middle and upper classes who inhabit London, die in London; a fact which may partly 
explain the appalling diflerence which will be shown to exist between the relative length of life 
of the labourer, and of the shopkeepers, and gentry. A considerable propotion of that nume- 
rous class of persons who enter London between the ages of 15 and 35, and who serve to re- 
cruit its puny, feeble, and stunted population, do not die in London but when they are 
attacked by disease, (and more cspecially by that lingering form of disease, to which the 
inhabitants of towns are peculiarly exposed. namely, consumption,) and when, consequently, 
they are unfitted for continued Jahour, and their avocations, return to their homes in the 
country, there to terminate with their lives those diseases which, in trath, were caused, or 
developed, by a residence in the close, impure air ofa crowded, ill ventilated, and worse 
drained city. A great number, also, of those who are born in London, and who become the 
victims of consumption, leave London in search of health, and die elsewhere. London, there- 
fore may be not unaptly compared to a regiment of soldiers, comparatively few of whom die 
while on the roll of the regiment, but are discharged when enfeebled, to return to their homes 
and die; their places are supplied by young and healthy recruits, who fill up the ranks 
thinned by climate and exposure.” 


Dr. Gavin’s reasoning is fair and clear, the returns of the Registrar 
General do not by any means afford even an approximation to the real 
and positive baneful effects of a life in London. These returns are, how- 
ever, as accurate as official data can make them, but if we would go into 
abstract 1easoning on the subject we should find, that the results of living 
in an atmosphere such as the metropolis, as its present state affords, 
would present a picture which, for actual depravity, individual suffering, 
and pecuniary loss, would not be credited by the public. The Lecturer 
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further proceeds with his observations, after having given a great deal of 
statistical information, he says :— 

* This frightful decrement in the scale of existence of the operatives, labourers, and 
tradesmen of the Metropolis and our large towns, is further established by the fact, that if a 
comparison be instituted between the inhabitants of St.Giles’s and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
it is found that those who reside in the squares and open streets of the comparatively healthy 
district of St. George’s, live on an average, at least 40 years ; while the average duration of 
life among the labouring classes, who chiefly reside in St. Giles’s, is 17 years! being 23 
years Jess than the average among the gentry and their families, and 9 years less than among 
tradesmen and their familes. In Shoreditch, again, the average age at death is 19 years ; 
and the loss of life, as compared with the gentry, amounts to 28 years. Making the difference 
in favour of tradesmen of 4 years. In Bethnal Green, as has just been shown, the difference 
between the average age at death of the gentry at 45, and of the labourer at 16, is 29 years. 
In some districts, as St. Olave’s and St. Martins-in-the-Fields, the average age at death 
is higber among the operative class than among tradesmen.” 

It is melancholy to reflect on the fact, that disease chiefly attacks and 
destroys the labouring population,—those very men who have con ributed 
so much to the nation’s riches. and greatness ; we much fear that if it had 
been otherwise—if the victims had been the most powerful and richer 
classes of society, we should not have seen the opposition to legislative 
remedial measures so recently made by certain parties in the Metropolis. 

But to proceed. The Lecturer, in comparing the state of health en- 
joyed by the country and towns-people, and after showing that if the 
Sanatory state of the towns could be raised to the standard of the 
country one, death im every sense would be saved, remarks “ that the 
condition of the agricultural labourers, with regard to remediable causes 
of disease, is not that perfect state which isso generally assumed, and so 
improperly admitted, by many writers on sanatory measures. In truth, 
the cottages of the labourers are often ill-ventilated, and almost always 
badly drained and sewered, and consequently more or less surrounded 
by impure and foul emanations. The causes of fever thus brought into 
existence no more exempt the agriculturist from their effects than the 
townsman, a fact sufficiently proved by the comparatively small differ- 
ence between the actual mortality in a given number of deaths, resulting 
from fever in towns aad in the country. It is true, that in the small towns 
and vitlages in country districts the pestilential exhalatious are diluted 
to a much greater extent by fresh air, and thus become less noxious and 
destructive. Still, they do exist, and deteriorate the health, and increase 
the mortality of the country population. Far, therefore, from considering 
such an improvement of our sanatory condition as only within the bounds 
of possibility, it appears that an efficient system of sanatory precautions, 
duly carried out, would produce a greater saving of life than is here con- 
templated.” | 

Unquestionably the standard of health, even in the country, is capable 
of being considerably raised. It must be borne in mind that our army 
and navy are chiefly supplied with recruits from the agricultural districts, 
and as they only take the most healthy, and those who promise fairly to 
live a long life, the accuracy of the average returns are by these means 
materially affected. It is not to be doubted that, with proper ventilation 
altovether neglected in the cottages of the agricultural labourers, and a 
more liberal and wholesome diet, Dr.Gavin’s observations would be 
fully borne out. 

We regret that our space will not permit us for the present to notice 
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further Dr. Gavin’s Lecture; it is full of statistics and valuable opinions 

and embraces almost the whole of the sanatory question. One more 
extract, which shews the sparz¢ of the learned Lecturer’s observations, 
shall suffice :— 


‘“As the value set upon human life has always been the test by which to measure the pro- 
gress of civilization. I trust it is scarcely necessary for me to demonstrate that human life is 
valuable, or that length of life is desirable. If the average age at which we die is teally so 
premature, and so far removed from three-score years and ten, which is said to be the natural 
duration of human life—length of life must surely be desirable. It indicates with accuracy the 
state of health enjoyed, without which, life itself becomes a burden, in place of a blessing :— 
to live long, and to live in constant suffering, God has kindly made incompatible. Length of 
life must be desirable, because the term which is added to our mean age at death, occurring 
as that does in the metropolis at 29 years of age, the (spring or summer of our life,) is an 
addition to that portion of life which at once affords us the greatest happiness, and means of 
benefiting society and ourselves.” 





DEATH FROM THE POISONOUS EFFLUVIA OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE FOR WANT OF DRAINAGE. 


At the moment of our going to press we were informed of the death of 
an infant aged two years, whose parents reside in Rosemary-lane, White- 
chapel. It appears that several deaths have lately occurred in the un- 
healthy district alluded to, as the immediate result of a want of drainage 
and ventilation. Such things are, unfortunately, of daily and hourly 
occurrence in every district in the metropolis; but it is the activity of 
Mr. Liddle, the highly-intelligent Surgeon of the Whitechapel Union, 
that has caused the case we now mention to be brought before the public. 
Mr. Liddle has for many years devoted his attention to the subject of 
Sanatory Reform, and his constant practice as a Poor Law Union Surgeon 
in one of the unhealthiest districts of the metropolis has afforded him 
opportunities of witnessing the effects of all kinds of diseases resulting 
from inadequate sanatory regulations. The following are the particulars 
connected with the case of the death of the infant referred to above :— 

- The inquiry was instituted by the medical officer of the Whitechapel 
Union, in consequence of the many deaths which have taken place from 
asimilar cause. Anne Briant, a married woman, said that she had 
lived in Hayes-court about a week ; during that period there was scarcely 
a house in which some one was not ill with fever. The child, her mother 
said, had been labouring under a fever for two months. Witness for the 
last week assisted the mother to attend the child. It died on Tuesday. 
Witness had no doubt that its death was caused by the impure atmos- 
phere of the court. Several of the jury observed that the witness 
seemed to be in a state of fever, and Mr. Webb, the summoning officer, 
said that the whole of the inhabitants of the court had the same appear- 
ance. Mr. John Liddle, surgeon of Whitechapel Union, said, that he 
was first called to see the deceased on the 20 August, in compliance with 
an order. It was then suffering from fever and diarrhoea. The parent 
would not let him go into the room, alleging that it was offensive and 
dangerous, when the mother brought the child to him at the next house. 
He prescribed for it, but the medicines would not act, as they would have 
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done in a healthy atmosphere. Witness has now six patients in that 
court ; the first witness stated that she knew two children in another 
house, one of whom was dying of the fever, and the other was very bad. 
Coroner (to the surgeon.) Do you register this a natural death ? No, a 
death from the poisonous effluvia of the atmosphere from want of drainage. 
It has been proved that decomposed animal matter in its pure state 1s 
fatal, and M. Thénard, a French chymist, has found that 1-800 of its 
volume will destroy a dog, and one volume in 230 is enough to 
destroy a horse; some course ought to be adopted, as the whele neigh- 
bourhood was liable to be attacked with fever. The jury returned the 
following verdict :— That the deceased died of diarrheea and fever, 
caused by the noxious and poisonous effluvia in Hayes court, from want 
of drainage.”” The foreman at the close of the inquiry asked the 
Coroner whether a memorial to the Government would be available in 
directing their attention to the state of the neighbourhood. The Coroner 
said that he would write to Lord Morpeth, and if the jury thought pro- 
per he would forward a copy of the depositions to his Lordship. The 
foreman said it was a serious matter when they saw so many persons 
dying, and that something ought to bedone. It was finally agreed that 
a copy of the depositions should be forwarded by the coroner. 

The coroner and the jury could do no more; but what they propose 
to do will be of little avail. There is no law to compel the landlord of 
these disgusting premises to remove the cause that produced the death 
of the poor infant. Several persons are now, at this moment, and in 
this “ Rosemary”’-lane, dying in consequence of residing over and con- 
tiguous to cesspools. Yet is there no statute to compel either the paro- 
chial authorities or the owners of property to protect the poor from these 
shocking evils. Ifthe coroner had the power to commit the landlord for 
permitting his premises to remain in such a state, or to fine him, it would 
be no more than just. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Of all parts of the living body the blood is most apt to be acted upon 
by substances in a state of decomposition and possessing the property 
just alluded to; and this for two principal reasons—First, because the 
blood is the most complex of all existing matters, and is in a state of 
perpetual change or transformation—Second, ‘because the blood con- 
tains the elements of all parts of the organic body ; and hence is liable 
to be acted on by any element which may be presented to it.— Walker. 

It is obvious that the prevention of disease would be far more beneficial 
to the public than to medical men. Yet, to the credit of the medical 
profession, its members have been most zealous and active in investigating 
the causes of the high rate of mortality which exists in all our large 
towns. It is primcipally from the gratuitous reports of medical practi- 
sioners that the valuable recommendations of the Health of Towns Com- 
missioners have been devised, which, if acted upon, would tend so con- 
siderably to reduce ths existing mortality, that probably one half of the 
present set of medical men will be obliged to turn their attention to some 
other pursuit to enable them to support their wives and families. Mr, 
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Fart entertains the extraordinary notion, ‘that a modificd system of 
medical education and of remuneration for medical services will fill the 
gaps in the ledger and the pocket. Doctors, like other folks, are paid 
for work done, and it requires but a small share of economical knowledge 
to foretel that their payments will decrease when there is little work to 
be done.” — Mr. Liddle. 

It is generally the case in most private as well as public establishments 
to have the beds made as early as possible after the duties of the servant 
at the breakfast-table are over, and she is, in fact, considered an indolent 
housemaid who has not this part of her work completed long before noon. 
It is now the general custom in most houses, and very properly too, for the 
windows to be kept open during the whole or greater portion of the day, 
in order to ensure a thorought draught or ventilation, and cleanse the 
a tmosphere of the room from floating organic matters. If this is essential 
with the room, it is equally so with the bed-clothes, for if the bed is re- 
m ade with them in the same condition as when the body is uncased in the 
morning, it is enveloped in the impure atmosphere generated on the pre- 
vious night when it again takes its repose. In addition, the perspiratory 
matters are absorbed by the clothes in a very sensible degree, which, if 
suffered to acc umulate, not only become noxious to the skin, but fertile 
sources of disease.— Booth. 

The African flourishes in the midst of a malarious atmosphere, a single 
inspiration of which often engenders fatal disease in the European ; 
certain constitutions will resist the inroad of a malady under which the 
less favoured perish ; and medical men are fully aware that certain infec- 
tions chiefly attack the poor and the inhabitants of dirty, close, and 
ill-ventilated localities. This has been ascertained beyond all question, 
for the cholera of India, the plague of Egypt, the yellow fever of 
America, and the scarcely less murderous and destructive typhus fever 
and consumption of our own country, are so many evidences, in my 
humble opinion, of the relationship existing between cause and effect. 
{ will show you that the clearly traceable consequences, in single instances 
of exposure to putrid animal exhalations are so analagous in their 
results, that it is impossible for any sane man to deny the identity 
existing between the symptoms of those diseases and their producing or 
exciting cause.--- Walker. 

A grave-digger, who had wounded his finger, being engaged in digging 
a grave in an overcharged church-yard in London, perished in a most 
miserable manner from abscesses over his body in consequence of the 
animal conipound becoming applied to his cut finger ; the poison, thus, 
may pass directly into the blood and excite dangerous disease, or produce 
death in its most dreadful aspect. This fact is incontrovertible—Ibéd 

London, when compared with most large cities, is by no means un- 
healthy. Its mortality (1 in 39) epproaches much nearer to the average 
of the entire kingdom (1 in 45) than that of Birmingham or Leeds, 
Shefiield or Bristol, Manchester or Liverpool. It is also much more 
favourable than that of the capital cities of Europe. Brussels, for in- 
stance, which is a very showy capital, and can boast of many handsome 
buildings, and wide streets, and open squares, has a mortality still higher 
than that of our own unhealthiest city---Liverpool. There is no less than 
one death every year in every 24 persons: in Liverpool there is oue in 
29--- Dr. Guy. 
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That it is a libel upon the character of the industrious poor, to charge 
them with alove of uncleanliness, I have no hesitation inasserting. They 
are far more alive to the privations under which they are labouring, than 
1s generally supposed, by those who had but little intercourse with them; 
when once they are made acquainted with the evils which result from 
the neglect of habits of cleanliness, and, at the same time, have placed 
within their reach the means of forsaking their present filthy habits, we 
shall find, that so far from thwarting our endeavours to promote their 
health and cleanliness, they will render us every possible assistance ; 
besides which, they will soon be taught to see, that their own interests 
are deeply involved in all those measures which are calculated to 
improve their sanatory condition. Decent and healthy habits, in the 
present state of many of our large towns, cannot exist among the poor ; 
public attention has not as yet been sufficiently directed to the state of 
their dwellings. Landlords lose their rents, and they attribute the loss 
to the dishonesty of their tenants, instead of laying it to the account of 
_ their physical inability to procure the meansof payment,—very frequently 
in consequence of the ill health which is engendered by the poisonous 
state of the air which surrounds their habitations.— Liddle. 

We are living, I believe, in the middle of the nineteenth century ; we are constantly being 
told that this is a civilized nation ; we hear much of the immense improvements that are going 
on,and we must be blind indeed not to see them. But ctvittsarron ! This is really a strong 
phrase to use. Punderson’s Gardens and Lamb’s Fields, St. Giles’s and Spitalfields, Man- 
chester and Liverpool], and many other places, forbid such sad abuse of terms. I would 
not cavil about mere words if the use of them led to no bad result. But words, if not 
representatives of things, are mere dust to throw into people’s eyes. It may seem very 
innocent and very harmless to amuse an after-dinner audience, or an election mob, or, on rare 
occasions, the representatives of the people in parliament assembled, by boasting of our civi- 
lization ; but it is positively mischievous when the word, by the indefinite ideas it excites, 
puffs us up with national conceit, when we should be overwhelmed with patriotic blushes. It 
is gross flattery to talk of civilization with such scenes before our eyes. It is as michievous to 
flatter a nation as an individual, and it ought to be as distasteful to the one as to the other. 
Away then wich all the cant about civilization, till England can advance some better claim to 
the use of the term than any that railroads, and steam-ships, and electric telegraphs (and no 
one admires them more than I do ), with all their speed and power and ingenuty, can confer 
upon her. The idea of civilization is inseparable from the existing well-being and progressive 
advancement of all classes of society, and the enduring degradation and misery of any class 
must needs forfeit all claim to that proud title. If an American slave-owner were to get up in 
this room and talk witb the eloquence of a Demosthenes of liberty and equality, and the rights 
of man, would you not laugh in his face, and hoot him till you were hoarse ? To be sure you 
would ; and what better treatment does he deserve who, with a knowledge of the real condition 
of the working classes, has the face to boast of England’s civilization ? As a sepulchre is not 
less a sepulchre for its sculptured urn and glowing panegyric, soa city, in spite of its public 
buildings, its cathedrals, its palaces, its squares, its fountains, and its spacious throughfares, 
if the mass of its population is constrained to dwell in eternal filth, can be considered in no 
better light than that of a vain deceiver tricked out for ornament and show, to the negiect of 
cleanliness and decency and every household virtue-—Dr. Guy. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Clement’s Inn. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

J. K.—Is it true that the Chelsea Water-works Company have of late considerably redueed 
the size of their pipe, so as to diminish the quantity of the water supplied to the houses ?— 
We hear it is so. 
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THE CiTY OF LONDON.-W2ALTH v. HEALTH 


It is not, we presume, forgotten, that through the influence of the 
City of London, or rather the corporation of the City of London, the 
He ilth of Towns Buiil, lately submitted to Parliament in the last session, 
perished in a state of “ utero gestation.” The opposition offered by the 
City authorities was followed up by the stand made against sanatory 
improvements on the part of the Marylebone Vestry. Had it not been 
for the well-timed, but useless, efforts made by the two bodies mentioned 
to defeat a measure of much more consequence to the public welfare 
than the existence of all corporations and parish vestries, we should, ere 
this, have had the foundation-stone laid of those practical improvements 
affecting the general health, recommended many years since by the 
Health of Towns Commissioners. Various were the rumours that floated 
through the political atmosphere as to the real cause which induced the 
Government to withdraw the Health of Towns Bill; but none appeared 
to be so prevalent as that the re-election of the Premier depended upon 
his excluding the City of London from the contemplated enactment. We 
do not deal in polities, and we regret to perceive that a question like the 
health of the people should be at all mixed up with political subjects, 
or that a measure of such paramount importance should depend for its 
security even on the re-election of a Prime Minister. We do not lose 
sight of the fact that there are “wheels within wheels,” and that the 
public, or the press, do not know all the difficulties the Government have 
to encounter in legislating on social questions. But while we are dis- 
posed to make every liberal allowance for these difficulties, we cannot 
forget that a disposition to truckle to the opinions of a few men, who are 
from their position as interested parties, and from other causes, unfit to 
judge of what is really required for the general benefit, is beyond all 
endurance. 

The City of London is, it appears, to have a special Commission to 
enquire into the circumstances which are,to induce the Government to 
exclude it from the operation of the general measure on the Health of 
Towns. It is very well known, and has been for many years, that the 
City of London is as unhealthy as the most sickly districts of the Metro- 
polis. Under such circumstances, therefore, what possible reason can 
be shewn that the City should have a special Commission, and be 
the object of a special law? The reasons assigned in favour of the 
City are the following :— 

First. It is not known to some of the Commissioners (of the City) 
what extent of sewers exist in their own districts, 

Secondly. It is not known what proportion of houses are drained into 
the sewers that exist. 

Thirdly. The extent of the supply of water is unknown, whether it is 
adequate or otheiwise. 

Fourthly. There are no fair approximations, even to a knowledge of 
the magnitude of new works which may be required. 

Well, then, if such arguments are allowed to prevail for the City, 
what can possibly prevent other bodies from insisting on a special Com- 
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mission, and consequently a special Act. There never were more fimey 
pretexts than those we have quoted, and we shall not be surprised if 
M arylebone, St. Pancras, and other metropolitan parishes do not follow 
the vicious example set by the City. [tis very well known that as 
regards the sewers of the City they are insufficient and inefficient; that 
hundreds of houses have no drains communicating with the sewers; and 
that the supply of water is lamentably deficient. There is not a person 
residing within the City walls who does not to his cost know these facts, 
and that under a skilful and extended arrangement the extent of ike 
sewers, the number of drains, and the supply of water may be doubled 
for the same price as is now paid for the unhealthy and starving supply 
afforded by the City Comunissioners. 

Some short time since the Committee of the Health of London Asso- 
elation instituted a Commission for the purpose of ascertaining the state 
of the Metropolis. These gentlemen could not possiby be interested 
in under or over-colouring the picture, inasmuch as theirs was a volun- 
tary Commission, “ wetitain fee or reward,”’ having no object to gain in 
making anis-statement. Let us hear ahaik reporton the state of the City: 

“The Smithfield nuisance is too grent and too notorious to require 
much reference. It is asserted to be the greatest nuisance ever inflicted 
on a civilised comn.unity, and to be a prolific source of moral and 
physical evil, perhaps unparalleled in the history of any people, and 
where life ani limb are constantly endangered. The stores of green 
hides at the back of Leadenhall-street are undoubtedly a nuisance, as 
well as the hide market. MKnackers’ a and the boiling of horse- 
flesh are unquestionably great nuisances. The cleansing and boiling of 
tripe is very offensive. Tallow hotline is “universally stated to be a most 
offensive nuisance, and is greatly complained of in many localities. Both 
tallow and whalebone boiling are much complained of in Paternoster- 
row, Aldersgate-street, Barbican, and other places ; they ought not to be 
allowed in a town, much less in closely- populated districts. Itis stated 
that the drainage and cleansing of the City of London and Chelsea, for 
betes the inhabitants are heavily taxed, are imperfect. 

‘The jobbing, the want cf uniformity, the irresponsibility, the want 
of publicity, and a system of combination between the different trusts, 
the equality of rateage, with inequality of adv autages to the public, 
together with the las eet extravagance which is practised by all of 
them (for instance, £487 Is. Id. having been expended in tavern ex- 
penses in one year by the City of London Commissioners of Sewers, and 
£150 for a summer's excursion), call Joudly upon the public to peution 
Parhament to place the management of these works in other hands, 
more especially as upwards of £100,000 per annum are paid by the 

oublic for the present insufficient sewage. 

“Lately, when orders were given by parties under the direetion of 
the late Dr. Lynch, to let the water run freely over some of the courts in 
the City of London, when disease was prevalent, the Water Company 
threatened to inflict a fine upon those parties whose philanthropy 
prompted them to issue the order for an increased supply of water.” 

A Report lat ly presented to the Court of Common Council from the 
Ward of Farringdon Without, which states that cesspools abound 
throughout the Ward—that they are oveiflowing, offensive to decency, 
and destructive to health—shews that the City of London ts not so clean, 
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not so well drained, nor so healthy as many of the districts in the Metro- 
polis, the inhabitants of which have not resisted the introduction of an 
efficient Bill for the protection of public health. Tao our next number we 
shall further shew that the City authorities have no right to an exemp- 
tion from a general measure, and that it cannot be granted without a 
manifest injury being done to the rest of the Metropolis. 


THE METROPOLITAN M&MBERS AND THE HEALTH 
OF TOWNS. 


On Friday, the 27th ult., a public meeting was held at the Western 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Leicester-square, ‘ to take into con- 
sideration the evils of burying the Dead in the midst of the Living.” 
Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., came up from Ramsgate to preside. The 
meeting had been announced for more than a week previously, and it 
was advertised that all the Metropolitan Members had been invited. 
Our last number gave a faithful report of the meeting, which was a 
highly respectable and numerous one—a meeting such as no person, 
however high, need have been ashamed to have attended. It was com- 
prised of what is denominated the “ middle classes;” but when the curtain 
drew up, and the proceedings of the evening commenced, not a sinele 
Metropolitan Member was present! We were curious enough to enquire 
of the Secretary of the Association, by whom the meeting was convened, 
if the Honorable Members announced in the piacards had been regu- 
larly invited, and we were shown copies of the letters respectfully 
soliciting their attendance, as also the replies of the Honorable Gentle- 
men who deemed it prudent to take notice of the invitations. We give 
below the result of the applications :— 


The Baron Rothschild. Mr. Wakley. 

Mr. Pattison. Mr. Duncombhe. 

Mr. Masterman. Sir Benjamin Hall. 

Sir W. Molesworth. Mr. D’Eyncourt. 

Mr. Alderman Humphery, Mr. C. Pearson. 

Sir William Clay. Mr. George Thompson. 


None of the above gentlemen took the least notice of the invitation. Sir 
De Lacy Evans paid so much attention to the subject that he mistook 
the day of the meeting ; Lord Dudley Stuart was ‘‘ out of town,” and 
Mr. Lushington “ on the continent ;? while an indirect communication 
stated that Sir Benjamin Hall, like Young Norval, was— 

‘* On the Grampian Hills.”’ 

Now, if there is one subject of more importance than another it is the 
health of the people. As a nation we are dependent on their industry ; 
health is the stock in trade of the working classes The moment that 
is gone, insolvency is the natural, or rather the unnatural, consequence. 
The interment of the dead amidst the living is proved by incontrovertible 
testimony to be inimical to the public health ; and while some gentleman 
“are taking an airing on the continent,” and others on the Grampian 
Hills killing grouse, fever is killing the people. The working classes 
cannot flee from these evils, entailed on them by superstition and cove- 
tousness, and sanctioned by the supinencss of their representatives. 
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Why then, therefore, did not some of the Honorable Members attend 
the meeting in question? We perceived on the hustings before, the elee- 
tion many of them made the subject cf the health of towns a stalking- 
horse to ride into the House of Commons, but six short weeks after the 
election,— Lo! how changed are they. 

We believe there is no move important duty devolving on Members of 
Parliament then that of presiding over and attending public meetings on 
important questions affectme the healtb and wealth of the people. 
They should be at all times proud of the honour, and willing to assist im 
demonstrations in favour of such objects, because unless they do so they 
do not attend to the local interests of their constituencies; and how is 
public opinion to be matured unless those who represent us in Parlia- 
ment nourish the efforts made by the people to shew the Government 
what the public really require ? 

The question of Sanatory Reform will be ru& question of the coming 
Parliament, yet how few of our representatives know more of it than the 
mere name. If we look at the hst of the Metropolitan Members there is 
scarcely one that cau raise his. voice in favour of the health of the people. 
The Marylebone Vestry have their representatives—the Rajah of 
Sattarah has Aés. Prison discipline has its advocates—the Horse Guards 
is not deficient in this respect. The Jews may have their conscience 
eased by ¢hetr Baron, but the 12,000 who die yearly from fever in the 
Metropolis—-the 160,000 who in England are yearly prostrated on a bed 
of sickness—have no representative ; nor is therea Metropolitan Member 
who, unshackled, can declare his opinion in favour of a sound and come 
prehensive Bill to preserve public health. 

We perceive that the Society owing its origin to Mr. George Walker 
has convened a meeting for Wednesday, the lith inst., at the Crowr and 
Auchor Tavern. Mr. Walker, whose indefatigable labours for many 
years to suppress burials in towns are well known, has, we presume, 
despaired of getting one of the gentlemen representing a metropolitan 
constituency to preside. He will, however, lose nothing in the seleetion 
of Mr. Bond Cabbell, whose services are always available im every 
movement tending to the welfare and happiness of the people. 


A grave-yard presents an excellent absorbing surface, tts dark colour 


and its loose texture affording the conditions most favourable for this 
process; hence during the day the superficial stratum of earth freely 
absorbing the heat emitted from the sun, will have its temperature 
thereby raised considerably above that of the superincumbent atmosphere. 
Now, as heat is freely communicated from one body to another in contact 
with it (by conduction), until an equilibrium of temperature be estab- 
lished, the layer or stratum of atmospheric air lying immediately upon 
or above the surface of the earth, receives from the latter (the earth) 
portions of the solar heat which it. had previously absorbed, and bemg 
thus rendered specifically lighter, rises (as a balloon containing air rarefied 
by heat) to the higher regions of the atmosphere, its place beng imme- 
diately occupied by another portion of cold air, which, in hke manner, 


becomes heated and aseends, thus establishing a continual upper current. 
— Walker. 
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LITERATURE. 


Report or ruz HeatreH or LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


This is a Report drawn up by a Sub-committee of the above Associa= 
tion, from the replies of three thousand lists of queries circulated amoung 
the “clergymen, medical men, solicitors, surveyors, architects, engineers, 
and paroci hist fives.” of die! metropolis. 

The origin of the “ Health of London Association” 1s singular enough 
and shews 

« What great events from little causes flow.” 


It will be remembered that the summer of 1846 was unusually warm, 
and the absence of any rain for some weeks preceding the month of 
August created a fear in the minds of the public as to the app :arance of 
that dreadful disease—cholera. About the middle of the month several 
cases were reported in the daily journals, and the chief clerk of the then 
Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Johnson) addressed a letter to the 
secretary of the New River Water Company, stating that “ he had re- 
ceived iformation that the chodera had made its appearance in some 
parts of the suburbs of London,” and that for the safety of the inha- 
bitants his Lordship recommended the New River Company te “ flush 
and clear the several drains within their districts.’ The letter appeared 
in the Tames, and caused much alarm, and Mr. Charles Cochrane, the 
indefatigable President of the National Philanthropic Association, vane 
diately convened a meeting at the London Tavern, which was well 
attended. A resolution was passed at the meeting that a deputation 
should wait on tue Lord Mayor to ask his Lordship to become the chair 
man of a Committee then to be formed for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of the cholera. On the deputation informing the chief 
magistrate of the object of their visit, his Lordship “ cut them short,” 

by stating that they need not trouble themselves, “there was no 
cholera.” Tn vain they called the great man’s attention to the letter— 
he was inexorable ; “ cholera did not exist—it had not existed —and the 
health of the City of London could not be improved.” The deputation 
retired, impressed, we presume, with the idea that the Lord Mayor was- 
a much better judge of turtle than of the health of the people, and they 
adjourned their meeting to an early day. In the meantime they Invited. 
medical men to their next meeting, with the view of ascertaining the 
knotty point, “ Did the cholera exist, and if it did exist, was it of a 
malignant form?” Thesecond mecting set the question at rest ; several 
medical gentlemen were present, who declared that they had attended 
cases of cholera of the very worst description. The result of this meeting 
was the formation of an Association to watch over the health of the 
metropolis until some efficient sanatory measure was passed by Govern- 
went. ‘ The oak springs from the acora,” and Lord Mayor Johnsou 
has not livedin vain. His Lordship, after having invoked the aid of the 
City water gods, although not a teetotaller, thought that he had done 
his duty, and when pressed to become the Patron of the Asso2 lation, 
most positively declined. The Commissioners of Sewers had done alt 
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ih their power to protect the health of the people ;” if they have, they 
certainly want more power, as will be seen by the Report, to w hich we 
shall presently call the attention of our readers. The Health of Londou 
Association having been formed, it was determined that an effort should 
be made to obtain, if possible, the opinion of the public generally oa the 
sanatory question, which had been agitated so many years ; ‘and the 
Committee conceived the idea of issuing a number of queries to attain 
the desired object. It was considered that such a proceeding would, to 
use a familar saying, “ Kill two birds with one stone ;” viz., it would 
disseminate a great deal of information, and at the same time, by au easy 
and eficacious method, find what hold thei Important subject had on the 
public mind. The Government were most anxious that such information 
should be obtained, with the view of guiding them in their efforts to 
kgislate. The queiics having been issued, as statec, it fell to the lot of 
Dr. Gavin, Dr. Barnett, Mr. Liddle, and Mr. rie ine as a Sub-Com- 
mitiee, to condense tive replies, atid therefrom to draw up a Report. 
This hoiiUaR, and somewhat difficult operation, was performed in a 
manner creditable alike to the gentlemen selected for the purpose and to 
the Assceiation. ‘The queries were 51 in number, and classed undcr the 
following heads :—Sickness and Disease, Sewers, Water Supplies, Street 
Cleapsing, Shieh and Gas, Cesspools tid Privies, Cabinets d’Aisance, 
Ventilation and Light, Toterment in Towns, Baths and Washbouses. 
We should not do justice to the Report, which may be truly said is a 
blue bock in miniature, were we to analyse it; and therefore we propose 
oiving pe tions thereof in our successive ieee unt.l the whole of the 


Fakorma tivo contained in the document has been, through our medium, 
vaid before the pubhie. 


SICKNESS AND DISEASE. 


~ |, Have vou observed sickness and disease to arise from badly-con- 
structed and ill-ventilated dwell: ings, from imperfect sewage, and from 
bad cleansing of the streets, cots, and alleys ? 

The weight of evidence ftom act observation, and the concurrent 
testimony of all (except one) who have been interrogated on this subject 
abundantly prove that sickness and disease, in their varied forms, and 
with thar valid consequences, and even death itself, ave continually 
aud extcnsively resulting from the faulty construction ‘iid the mperfect 
ventilation of dweidines, from the d. ficicucy or total want of sewage, and 
fou the filthy and dirty state of avast nuusber of the streets, courts, and 
aleys in this great ccntre of civilisation. Et is, moreover, proved that 
these prolific causes of disease and death spread their fatal influence all 
uround, and even to very distant situations, 

{t is ditheult to convey an impression of the general sentiments of 
horror entertained by the 1espondents regarding * the dreadful devastation 
of human life,’ and the “ lan.entable extent °F sickness and discase’ 
caused by pid drainage and scwage; while it is evidence that “ these 
evils have a dirce t ter dency | (0 cleate more serious ones in uuclcanly 
habits, and a train of vices which sweep away many thousands of the 
poor, whose lives are one scene of misery and ill-health.” Destructive 
as these evils are, they almost necessarily, indirectly, produce others 


equally destructive, as mental depression, moral degradation, drunken- 
ness, &Xc. 
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Tt is likewise stated, and proved, that disease has often been traced to 
those causes, not only among the poor, but amongst the middle classes 
fo a great extent, and that the sickly appearance and depraved general 
health which characterise a vast proportion of the inhabitants of certain 
parts of the Metropolis have their trueorigin in these causes. It is 
likewise established that the cachectic state of constitution thus induced 
is highly unfavourable to the t throwing off disease, when it arises from 
other causes ; ; and that the confined, ill-ventilated rooms in the dwellings 
of the poor agyravate their diseases and protract their recovery. 

[tis everywhere stated that a low form of fever, and typhus fever itself, 
is generated and maintained by the filthy stafe c the dwellings of the 
poor, and of the immediate neighbourhood, and by the inefficiency, as 
well as the utter want of sewage; and that im some of the courts and 
alleys in the Whitechapel Union, and in other parts of the Metropolis, 
fever is never absent. Instances are given of existing cases of typhus. 
fever caused by exbalations from open sewers, and cully- -holes. ‘These 
fevers are generally severe. This frightful scouvge aud fell destroyer of 
manhood in its prime, the fertile source of widowhood and or phanage, of 
pauperism and crime, is ever in active operation in this city. 

The fatal results of fever alone produced by these agencies may be 
estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000 annually. The absolute amount of 
wretchedness arising from such a frightful and unnecessary waste of 
human life can scarcely be calculated. 

Malignant fever, typhus, or low fever, and many infectious diseases, 
as well as the malignancy of our epidemics, and a large pen of cases 
of erysipelas, measles, small pox, hooping cough, scarlet fever, and 
cholera, as well as tie spring and summer di arrheea, owe their severity, 
if not their origin, to atinospheric poisons produced by a combination of 
the evils enumerated | in this question. 

Besides the unnecessary waste of human li fe by fever and febrile dis-- 
eases in the Metropolis, it is calculated that of those who annually die 
of consumption, 2,500 might be saved by proper sanitary measures ; and 
one-sixth of that mortality j is attributed to the deficient ventilation of 
workshops; while five-sixths are attributed to the condition of the 
dwellings of the poor. 

Scrofula is also stated to be largely produced by tle before-mentioned 
causes, and contributes greatly to swell the amount of mortahty and 
disease in the Metropolis. We have scrofulous sore eyes, scrofulous 
diseases of the bones and joints, and of the skin, of the bow els, @ nd of the 
brain. It is asserted on high authority that the repeated respiration of 
the same atmosphere is the cause of scrofula ; that, if there be extirely 
pure air, there may be bad food, bad clothing, and want of personal 
cleanliness, and yet no scrofulous disease exist ; and it is proved that @ 
confined, impure air, and the want of exer are the chief causes of 
the prevalence of this disease among the children reared in workhouses, 
and similar establishments in this and foreign countries. Skin diseascs 
have also their most fertile source in the causes just enumerated. 

It is unnecessary to notice the ages at which the different diseases 
produced by these causes chiefly occur; it is sufficient to refer to the 
tables of mortality, which prove that inhabitants of country districts 
(who certainly are not without some removable causes of disease in and 
around their dwellings) live till the comparatively long aze of thirty- 
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five: while the inhabitants of Whitechapel die at the premature age of 
twenty-six. 

The facts elicited from some of the most eminent professional men in 
London, are sufficient to prove, that a frightful destruction of life and 
health, and an awful waste of the means of the poor, are continually 
going on from causes which ought not to exist ; that such agencies are 
essential causes of debased moral principles, irreligion, pauperism, as 
well as of the heavy expenses of police, poorsrates, prosecutions, prisons, 
fever hospitals, orphan asylums, and other charitable institutions. 


2. Have the poor power to remedy these evils? 


The replies to this question are in the proportion of six and a-half in 
the negative to one in the affirmative. ‘Two only of the whole number 
are partly affirmative, partly negative. 

Itis quite manifest that the poor have no power to correct the faulty 
construction of their dwellings=they have neither the money, the time, 
nor the ability to do so. They are compelled to live in the vicinity of 
their employments, in such houses as they find vacant; but such is the 
demand for houses among the poor, that but little choice is afforded to 
them}; for, to use their own words, “if one will not take the house 
another will.” Three-fourths of the poor, moreover, are lodgers, living 
in single rooms, and still less able than tenants of small houses to effect 
improvements, Their houses are constructed without either sewers or 
drains 3 they can, therefore, only 1emove the filth from their dwellings 
to a neighbouring heap, there to putrefy and contaminate the air. They 
often attempt to keep the fronts of their houses clean, but generally, after 
a short perseverance in an unsuccessful labour, abandon it in despair } 
and while they deplore the filthy state of their streets, courts, and alleys, 
they know thet complaint is useless, and their efforts to improve it futile, 
and therefore sullenly submit to what they cannot change, 

It is most unfair to accuse the poor of not trying to assist themselves 
to the best of (what we assume to be) their abilities, and then making it 
a reason for not doing our own duty in assisting them. We are too apt 
to measure their intelligenee and abilities by our own, and quite forget 
that they have neither the physical eaergy nor the industry which cha- 
racterises the robust and healthy peasant, any more than they have his 
intelligence or his spirits The feeble efforts which they make to improve 
their position and their citcumstances, and the heavy, dull, and apathetic 
listlessness which they exhibit as to their state of wretchedness, dirt, and 
squalor, afford at once the most convincing and the most melancholy 
proofs of the impairment of their mental faculties, and of the deteriora= 
tion of their physical health, aud render them objects of our pity, and 
not of our condemnation. 

The malaria which is generated in the wretched abodes, and in the 
sadly-neglected districts into which the poor are driven for their habita- 
tions, is a sedative poison. Its characteristic effect on the human eco- 
nomy is depression of both body and mind. Hence the cause of the in« 
capacity of the poor for exertion—hence the cause of their apathy as to 
their condition. | 

We have but to observe the phystognomy of those who inhabit the 
filthy and crowded strects in our large towns, to discover the retrogression 
of the human intellect. What furcher proof is needed of the influence 
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of physical catises in deteriorating their position and reducing thet 
nearly to a level with the brute creation ? What greater reward could 
be desired by the statesman than te see his measures for s sanitory reform, 
while elevating the physical condition of the poor, also elevating their 
intellect and morals? Their physical condition once improved, their 
mental improvement would rapidly follow, and as it became developed, 
their energy, their capacity to learn, and their ability to execute would 
proceed part passit. 


3. Are there any nuisances existing, or are there any offensive trades 
carried on, in your locality, such as tallow-boiling, slaughtering of cattle, 
Big-Btes, the burning and boiling of animal or boveieble matter, &c.? 


‘he replies to this question arein the ratio of nearly two affirmatives 
to one hevative; but it is evident that the relative proportion depends on 
the atiswers foamed from persons living in the various districts in 
London, and that it cannot be said from this result that one-third of 
Lordon is free from nuisances. ‘The most prominent, because, perhaps, 
the most obvicus, nuisanc:s complained of are pigssties, which seem to 
ubound everywhere, and in the most unexpected places. The efflavia 
from these are generally described as most disgusting 3 In the suburbs 
the filthis carefully stored, and latd out in layers over the plots of ground 
attached to the neig hbouring houses; one ittstance of which, at the end 
of Seabright=street, Hackney-road, has repeatedly attracted attention ag 
being a concentration of foul smed/s scarcely to be equalled, as well as an 
apparently scientific design, practically carried out, to poison, by fever, 
the inhabitants ef the neighbouring undraine d, damp houses. Ash-pits 
wud dung-heaps, many of them public re sceptacles for filth of all kinds, 
are frequently situated in the narrow streets and lanes inhabited by the 
poorer classes, and are attached to many single dwellings. The 
slaughtering of cattle takes place to a great extent in London, and the 
putrefying ‘refuse is allowcd either imperfectly to drain away, or to 
remain, and to :nfect and contaminate the air; sometimes the blood is 
allowed to rundown the middle of the main streets. There is scarcely a 
reply which does not insist on the slaughtering of cattle in Londen 
being strictly prohibited, The effluvium arising Hes in and about 
F ‘itzroy Market is stated to be hor ribly offensive. The Smithfield nuisance 
is too great and too notorious to require much reference. It 1s asserted 
to be the greatest naisence ever inflicted on a civilised community, and 
to be a prolific source of moral and physical evil, perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of any peopleswhere life and fon are constantly endan- 
pered, and the ear offended by the profane language of drovers scarcely 
less biutal than the objects of their unmeasured rage. The slaughter- 
houses in Aldgate High-street are wost disgusting nuisances. In hot 
weather the stench arising from the accumulation of the ordure of the 
cattle, the entrails, and the blood, is most offensive. There is also a 
slaughtershouse near Newport Market, which is stated to be a shameful 
nuisance in that crowded neighbourhood. The complete suppression of 
these nuisances would meet with the unanimous approbation or all the 


respondeuts. 


The stores of green hides at the back of Lsaennae street are un- 


doubtedly a nuisance, as well as the hide market. WKuackers’ yards and 
the boiling of horse-flesh are unquestionably great nuisances, 
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Whether the offal and refuse of slaughter-houses are allowed to remain, 
gad putrefy and infect the air, or whether they are washed down the 
sewer, there to putrefy and emit their emanations through the gully- 
holes, they are alike foul nuisances, and most injurious to the health of 
pesons resident in the vicinity, and, ina modified form, to the health of 
those even at some distance. 

The vegetable and animal remains in our markets are neither prom ptly 
hor completely removed, and thus become nuisances. Lay stalls are 
also nulsaices. 

The cleansing and boiling of tripe is very offensive. Tallow boiling is 
universally stated to be a most offensive nuisance, and is generally com- 
plained of in many localities. Both tallow and mitlebore boiling are 
much complained of in Paternoster-row, Aldersgate- -street, Barbican, 
and other places. Thev ought not to be allowed in a town, much eas 
in closely-pop ulated dictaioee 

Prussian blue, patent manure making, the manufactory of sugar from 
rotten potatoes, blood filtering, and bone burning, also occur in various 
quarters of London, and are described as being very noisome. 

The desiccation of mightesoil is still carried on in some parts of the 
Metropolis, and is a nisance of the most offensive and disgusting’ 
description. | 

The fermentation of grains on the premises of a cow-keeper creates a 
most offensive effuvium, which, in two instances, is said to have pro- 
duced fatal fever in children. The refuse is not sufficiently often re- 
moved, and thus becomes an additional source of contamination to 
the air. 

The re-burning of animal charcoal on the premises of sugar refiners 
is fast extending, and without legislative interference will become g general 
among them: this is a great nuisance, and is excessively injurious. 

A patent leather manufactory is complained of as a very offensive 


nuisance. 


4. In your neighbourhood are there are noxious or offensive chemical 
works, especially lead, colour, mercurial, and water-gilding factories ? 


About thirty percent. of the replies are in the affirmative, about seventy 
in the negative. The noxious and offensive chemical works which are 
mentioned are, felt and gas factories, lime-burning, the evaporation of 
gas liquors, sulphuric and oxahe acid, and other chemical works, some 
of which are exceedingly offensive. 

Chemical works exist in Bow-common, in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Bromley: there are several, also, at Battersea and at Stratford, and in 
some of the populous parishes in London, 

Colour, mercurial, and lead manufactories, ammoniacal works, corro- 
sive sublimate manufactories, lucifcr-match and floorcloth making, and 
water-gilding, seem to combine pernicious influences in the highest 
degree. 

Gas manufactories are greatly complained of, on account of the 
immeuse quantities of smoke which they send forth, and which cefiles 
everything near them. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTHA = 
ADDRES: ED TO ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


To the Editer of “Tux Heatru or Towns MAGAZINE.” 


Sin,—T avail inyself of the appearance of your publication, to present 
to you some observations on the subject of Life Assurance in relation to 
public health, Life Assurance has now become so general among the 
people, as tesiificd by the numerous companies which are daily being 
ushered into notice, and the sums which have been extracted from the 
assured to guarantee the payment of the amounts stipulated in the poli- 
cies, are SO enormous, amounting to many millions, that an exposition of 
the paramount connexion between Sanitory Reform and Life Assurance 
cannot Lut be interesting as well to the assured as to the public at large. 
For if the connexion were clearly understocd and acted upon, the bless- 
ings of Life Assurance would be more widely extended and consequently 
much misery prevented. 

It is chiefly however in the hope of securing the aid of the directors 
and proprietors of such companies to the cause of Sanitory Reform that 
i address you. 

The whole principle of Life Assurance is based on the value of life. Or 
more correctly speaking, the probability or expectation of life of “ the 
whole population,” (for diseased lives, or persons exposed to the destructive 
agencies of unhealthy climates and certam other contingencies are not 
here entered upon.) 

If then, the tables of relative mortality and expectancy of life, on 
which the solvency of the offices are based, and the public depend for the 
fulfilment of their contracts, are erroneous or imperfect, the whole super- 
structure of Life Assurance isin danger, or will become deranged. 

Now, I contemplate proving that to those offices already in existence, 
the vreatest benefits would flow from the enactment ofa sound and com- 
prehensive Sanatory Bill; and thata large profit would necessarily follow 
ut no cost to them, or only ata very trifling expense. It is an indis- 
putable fact, that the health of the inhabitants of our towns is redro- 
grading. 1 ‘his is to be explained by the increased numbers who now con- 
eregate together, and the total want of progressive sanatory precautions 
to meet the evils of overcrowding, as they spring up. Such overcrowded 
lcealities (nearly) always abounding in filth, and refuse, generate and 
maintain avast amount of disease. The miasmata thus created extend 
their influences beyond the places of their birth, and affect, more or less, 
the wealthicr inhabitants of the surrounding localities. Life Assurance 
Ccnipanies, therefore, are called upon to pay at an earlier period than is 
remuncrative the suis of money dependent on the deaths of those who 
have died at an carlier period than was calculated on in their Life tables. 
It is clear, that if such demands come more frequently than the sums 
reserved for contingences admit, Assurances Companies must be losers. 
It is necessary, here, to meet an argument which may be set up, to the 
effect, that from the nature and node of management of Life Assurance 
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Conipaties, they are equal to any demand which may be made upou thera, 
in consequence of unexpected deaths, and that the business which they 
carry on is but little affected by an excessive mortality among the poor, 
who chiefly inhabit the badly drained, cleansed and ventilated, dense 
abodes now spoken of. It 1s perfectly true, that the great majority of 
who assure their lives are composed of the shidatle and upper classes whe 
ure to a much less extent affected by the diseases which detroy so great 
a proportion of our labourmg pupulation, and that the life tables on 
which the disbursements of the companies are calculated take the aver- 
nge of the mortality of the whole population, and consequently, that by 
the exclusion of the labouring population from such companies the 
middle and upper classes, by paving a larger sum in premiums than 
their expectation of life, or liability fairly demands, contributed to form 
uw Jarge and reserved fund equal to any unusual, uncaleulated, and unan- 
ticipated demand. But to the first part of this argument it is objected 
that the middle and upper classes are affected to a Tnuch greater extent 
thanis generally known, or believed, by the diseases which have their 
origin in the imperfect sanatory condition of the poor; and to the last 
party, that it betrays the fact that the payments of the middle and upper 
classes, are not in proportion to their expectation of life, but much 
exceed it. 

First, I shall prove that the Life-tables of Assurance Companies, being 
based upon the mortality of the whole population, do not afford a fair or 
equitable rate of annual payment for the inhabitants of towns, as com- 
pared withthe country. Tam not aware of the proportionate amount of 
Assurances effected by the inhabitants of towns and the country, but I 
understand it very greatly to preponderate in favour of the inhabitants of 
towns. But, asthe proportionate mortality of the inhabitants of towns 
greatly exceeds that of the country, it follows that if the business of 
Assurance Couipanies chiefly consists of town assurances, such business 
must be transacted ata loss, as compared with their calculated returns. 
To prove this, [ need only refer to the following statement, extracted from 
the third annual report of the Registrar General. The Registrar having 
taken certain country districts, and town districts, containing each 
upwards of three millions and a-half— found the following results :— 





Estimated Po-| Deaths Regis Inhabitants, 








Area Square : di : i Annual 
: an. > ti n ls 5 
Miles. ar an Bech sie wo ji ae Mortality 
Country Districts. 17.254 3,569,323 129,628 206 1 in 54.91 . 
Town Districts, 747 3 769,002 197,474 5,045 i in o3ut6 
England & Wales. 57.805 Persie Ben ens 2655 1 in 46.00 








Life tables based upon the mortality of England and Wales, would 
be calculated on a mortality of one in forty-six, but if the assured con- 
sisted entirely of a town popul ition, the mortality would be one in 
thirty-eight. The Assurance Companies, therefore, would be called 
upon to pay so much more rapidly than the calculations (uo0n which 
the table of promiums were bascd,) provided for, that they would inevita- 
bly be losers, and ultimately ruined. Nowthe oeneral mortality of some 
towns is much ercater than | ind8; the mortality of Leeds and Birming- 
ham, is 1 in 87; of Shefbeld, | a 33; of Manchester (union) | in 30; 


ef Liverpool (parish) in 29. 
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The mean duration of life in Surrey is 45 vears, for London it is 37 ; 
and for Liverpool, only 26. It follows that the hasan of London, 
compared with E neland at large, are exposed to influences which shorten | 
their lives by eight years, and the inhabitants of Liverpool by 
nineteen years. Supposing a person were assured at birth, 
45 annual premiums would be paid by the inhabitants of Surrey ; 37 by 
the mhabitants of London, and 26 by the inhabitants of Liver pool. But 
supposing that the Asmairined! in each case, was effected at 2U years of 
age, (on the occasion of marriage,) while the inhabitants of Surrey 
would pay 25 annual premiums, the inhabitants of London would only 
pay 17 ; and the inhabitants of Liverpool only 6 premiums. 

While i in all England and Wales 141 in every 1000 reach the mature 
age of 70, before they die, 202 in every 1000 reach that age im the 
country 3 : bit | in our towns, 90 only in every thousand reach the age of 
three score years and ten. The bearing of these facts upon Life Assur- 
ance must be evident. 

Stull further to show the influence of sanitary improvements in pro- 
moting the interests of the existing Assurance Companies, let me point 
out (after having thus exemplied the influence of towns in general, and 
some towns in particular, upon longevity), the practical bearings of 
certain districts with regard to the health of theconmunity. Supposing 
a number of active agents were distributed throughout London, for the 
purpose of procuring Life Assurances, and supposing that they were all 
equally successful in procure recruits, the result which would accrue 
to the office would be very different. While only one out of 56, thus 
assured, would annually die in Hackney, one out of every 19 Aveda 
annually die in St Olave’s: while he who was assured in Camberwell 
would, probably, live till 34 years of age. Ile who was assured in St. 
Saviour’s would, on an average, only live till 21 years of age. This, it 1s 
true, is the éxttenic of the scale, but the great majority of the districts of 
Tigideu show a frightful diminution in the scale of human existence, 
compared with what they might, and ought to show. 

The eff-cts upon Assurance Offices of a certain number of new 
assurances depend, therefore, upon the localities in which the assured 
live; for however healthy a man may be, no truth can be better esta- 
blished by a muititude of facts, and by accumulated evidence, than that 
the probability of his life depends, in a very great degree, upon the 
atmosphere which he breathes. 

But not only do the safety and success of Assurance Offices greatly 
depend upon the persons assured residing in healthy districts, but the 
class of persons assured materially influences their fortunes. Again, 
supposing the agents of the companies to have procured similar numbers 
of new assurances, not only will the results arising from them vary 
according to the localities where the assured dwell, but according to the 
class of individuals who have been assured. Thins, while the new-born 
child of the gentleman, in Marylebone, will (on an averave) live till 46 
years of age, the child of the tradesman will only live till 27 years of 
age, and that of the citizen till 23 years of age; showing an average 
premature loss of life to the child of the tradesman of 12 years, and to 
that of the artizan of 16 years. In Bethnal Green, while the average 
age at death, including children, among the gentry is 46 years, that of 
the tradesman is 24, and that of the artizan but 18 years. The trades- 
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man, 07 an average, loses 15 vears of his life, and the artizan 21 years. 
The difference between the averave age a Be ie of the gentry at 46 
vears, and of the tradesman at 24 years, is 22 years; and of the artizin 
at 18 years, is 23 years. But, as it. may . objecte ed that the mortality 
ofunhealthy districts chiefly falls upon children, and that few children 
are assured, and that L consequently but little loss can accrue to the offices 
in consequence of their untimely deaths, L will presume that the assur- 
ances are effected at 21 years of age, the nubile age, when many assur- 
ances are generally effected. The inhabitants mG Bermondsey above 
the age oO of 21 years die at the average age of 51 in the class of gentry, 
at 48 in the class of tradesmen, and at Bi in the class of artizans. The 
geitry and artizans lose 11 years of their lives, the tradesmen 14 years. 
The inhabitants of St. Saviour’s, above the age of 21 years, die at the 
ave of 52 in the classes of ventry and feaenn nen, and at 451n the class 
ofarcizans. The two former classes each lose 10 years of their lives, the 
last class loses 17 years. The average age at death of all whe die 
above 21 years of age, in Marylebone, of the class of gentry is 59, of 
tradesmen 51, and of artizans 45. The class of gentry above 21 years 
of age, a reine, lose on an average three years of their lives, the class of 
tradesmen 11 years, and the class of artizans I+ years. On St. Pancras 
the average age at death of the gentry who die above 21 years of age is 
61, of the ane 50, and of tne artizans 47. The gentry lose | one 
year of their lives, the adeamen 12 years, and the artizins 15 years. 
In St. George’s, Hanover. square, a very nearly similar proportionate 
mortality prevails. 

I have now only to prove that by efficient sanitary precautions the 
proportionate difference between the mortality of a country and a town 
population can be much decreased, and likewise the proportionate differ- 
ence between the mortality in different towns, in different districts 
of the same town, and among the classes of some who inhabit these 
districts. 

The proportionate difference of mortality between a town and country 
district, between different towns, and different parts of the same town, 
may be disposed of by one set of facts. In the Report of the Health 
of Towns Commissioners, Mr. Holland, of Manchester, states that in 
twenty streets in Chorlton- on-Medlock the mor tality fell from 110 to 89 
per annum, after and principally in consequence of the streets being & pro- 
perly paved and drained. Messrs. Gardiner and Noble show that in 
certain streets in St. George’s district, Manchester, the deaths in 1838- 
39 amounted to 495, but that in 1841-42, after the streets were paved 
and sewered, the deaths were only 432 , being a diminution of 53, or 
about one-eighth. A similar improvement in the health, followed similar 
improvement in the drainage and sewerage of a district of Ancoats. 
Many other analogous examples might be adduced. The excess of 
deaths in London from causes which are peculiar to it, and which are 
preventible, is within a minute fraction of 14,000 per annum. 


The influence of sanitary improvements in equalizing the propor- 
tionate mor tality of the classes of gentry, tradesmen, and artizans, may 
be shown in this way. The diseases which produce the excessive mor- 
tality which falls upon the classes of artizans and tradesmen, are of the 
class of epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases. Thus, in some 
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districts of London, these diseases fall entirely upon the classes of trades- 
menand artizans, The proportion of the mortality per cent. being— 














DISTRICTS. In thy Class of In the Class of 
Trades:nen. Artizans. 
if 
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St. Olave’s - < a 23.8 Bal 
Whitechapel = . _ 154 13.9 
East London - cs - 25.5 oo 
St. George-in-the-East  - - a aa bog 
Bermondsey - - - 12.8 25.0 











In some other districts the proportionate mortality from epidemic dis- 
eases Is likewise very high, thongh not so great as in the preceding in- 
stances. Thus, the mortality frow epidemic, endemic, and contagious 
diseases per cent.in 1839 was— 











IN THE DISTRICT OF | In the Class of In the Class of | In the Class of 
Gentry. Tradesmen Artizans. 
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| St. Martin-in-the-Fields 7.4 206 Ps 

| Stepney - 4 | ae, 21:3 

| St. Mary, NC on 65 | 16.6 21.8 
St. Pancras ~ ~ fae P70 O22 
Holborn - - 6.7 2AGe Bab 
Bethnal Green - 8.0 22.8 2755 











The connexion between filth and fever, and the severitv, malignancy 
and mortality of disease, as cause and sequence, is so well proved to be 
incontestible. It has been, and 1s daily proved by observation and expe- 
riment, by chemical researches, by all history, whether past or present, 
and it is unnecessary here to occupy space by proving it. 

I think the foregoing facts prove that Assurance Companies have their 
prosperity, diminished, “if not endangered, by the present high rates of 
mortality in towns; that by the enactment of a sound comprehensive 
measure of Sanatory Reform, the causes of an excessive mortality 
would be greatly mcdified, if not averted; and that thereby additional 
security would be given to Assurance Companies and to assurers. The 
Companies would gain in profit, and the public not only in security, but 
in the advantages which would be derived by the more extended applica- 
tion of the principle. For, unquestionably, as life shall become more 
secure, the principle of Life Assurance may with safety be applied to the 
lives of the labouring population of this country, and to whom at present 
it is in agreat measure inapplicable. Few greater blessings affecting the 
mass of the community can be contemplated than the extension of the 
principle of Life Assurance. I would only now endeavour to point out 
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how the Assurance Companies cau most efficicatly promote their own 
interests, im increasing the value of life and the cause of Sanitary 
Reform. 

Assurance Companies are composed of great numbers of persons. The 
Directors of such Companies are, for the most part, composed of men of 
high standing in society, remarkable for their intelligence and their 
commercial knowledge. The Compinies themselves, from their utihta- 
rian character, possess the confidence of the public, and from their 
wealth, its respect. These feelings must be shared in by any Govern- 
ment. Let them, thea, in the first place, unite in using the legitimate 
influence of their social standiag, and their useful bearing on society, 
to promote the advent of a sound and comprehensive Sanitary Bill. It 
is their interest—their vital interest —to promote the advent of such a 
measure by all the means in their power, because by the enactment of 
an efficient Sanitary Bill human life would become much more valuable, 
because an additional term would be thereby added to the period of 
mature age (29 years being the average age at death in the Metropolis), 
the insuring term or ep ch of a man’s ‘life ; because an increased number 
ofpremiums would be paid before the lives should fall ; in, and the pros- 
perity of the offices would be thereby greatly increased, and because the 
principle of Life Assurance would be greatly extended in its operation. 

In the second place, they may manifest a higher estimate of the value 
ofhuman life. This is to be done by causing their medical referee, or 
some other duly qualified individual, in all cases of proposed assurance, 
to investigate the exterual circumstances affecting the health of the pro- 
poser, as well as those causes which are znfernal, personal, and peculiar. 
In every case of proposed assurance, the medical referee is directed to 
inquire minutely as to the existence of a hereditary tendency to insanity, 
to gout, Xc., as to whether there is the slightest evidence of heart affec- 
tion, or cough, to indicate tubercular phthisis. These duties are per- 
formed, I presume, well, carefully, and completely ; but no inquiries are 
made concerning ngage causes of disease which may be in operation in 
and peculiar to the immediate neighbourhood of the proposed assurer, or 
which may be essential to his con: dition. Yet, who will presume to say 
that a hereditary tendency to insanity, a suspicious sound or action 
of the heart, a well-marked predisposition to gout, or even the irritable 
cough precedent to tubercular disease, are of equal i importance, as far as 
their influence on longevity isin question, compared with close, confined, 
ill-ventilated dwellings, or an undrained and unsewered locality, or where 
offensive nuisances, noisome trades, or foul emanations abound. Most 
unquestionably, no medical man who has ever thought, for a moment, 
on the probabilities of life, will hesitate to say that he would rather be 
thus predisposed to disease, nay, actually labour under disease, than be 
exposed to the unhealthy, putrid emanatians from foul ditches, cesspools, 
grave-yards, manure manufactories, collections of night-soil, nightmen’ cS 
filthy pigstyes, dairies, shambles, slaughter-houses, knackers’ -yards, &c. 

It may be objected that no one willingly lives near or exposed to the 
operation of such nuisances; but to this I reply that they abound every- 
where throughout London, in the most gee aaate places, and among 
what are commonly termed the best localities ; that their existence is 
not commonly well known; and that many come under their immediate 
and fatal influences who have no conception of their existence. Nothing 
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would more effectually promote the interests and secure the prosperity 
of Life Assurance Companies, than to carry into operation the same 
precautions with regard to Life Assurance, which are mide use of in cases 
of Fire Assurance. It is the custom, on proposing a Fire Assurance to 
an office, for it to send a proper qualified person to inspect the premises 
proposed to be assured, and to require his report, whether they are 
hazardous, doubly hazardous, &c. There could be no difficulty in a 
Life Assurance Company requiring a like report on the external 
circumstances affecting the health of an individual inhabiting a given 
locality. No doubt some additional expense would be incurred by such 
a provision, but there is as little doubt that the precaution would bea 
matter of prudent economy and abundantly repay itself. One single 
assurance would be sufficient to pay all the necessary expenses for twelve 
months. I may refer to the fact that an expensive system is maintained 
by Fire Assurance Offices for the purpose of suppressing the devastation 
of fire, and that the expense thereby occasioned is considered a wise 
economy. The same principle may be safely applied toa similar system 
destined to suppress the devastation of fever, epidemic and endenic 
diseases. While the company would be benefited by the precautionary 
measures suggested, the public, in most cases, would thankfully receive 
it. Acknowledging themselves incompetent to form an opinion as to the 
sanitary condition of a locality, they would gladly have pointed out to 
them the necessity of avoiding the operation of the destructive agencies 
in their neighbourhood. And ifthey should perseverein dwelling in a 
house, dangerous or destructive to health, either from its internal structure, 
or from the absence of drainage, or from the existence of foul nuisances 
in its vicinity, then, the Assurance Company would act most wisely in 
declining a life thus hazardous. Surely no man having had the opera- 
tion of these deleterious agents, can have aright slowly to poison himself 
by foul emanations, or fever, and yet expect his assurance to be paid to 
representatives pointed out to him, when the payment of such an assurance 
is denied to the suicide, even when the act 1s committed in a paroxysm 
of insanity. Surely, if itis fair to demand an increased premium for the 
increased risk to life arising froma journey to or residence in a foreign 
climate, it is equally fair, and just, todemand an increased premium 
for a residence in a locality equally or more dangerous to life at home. 
As one fact is worth a thousand precepts, | would adduce the following 
history of a case of Life Assurance: J. K. at 29 assured his life in the 
Life Assurance Company for 1,000/. He came to reside in the 
Hackney-road, close by the Victoria Park,where he enjoyed good health; 
eighteen-months afterwards, he removed to No. 1, Palestine-place, at the 
corner and top of Bethnal-green road, when he immediately became 
ill, and in a few weeks after a violent attack of fever killed him ina few 
days. As it was impossible that he could have imbibed the contagion 
elsewhere than at homeyan inspection of the surrounding premises took 
p ace, in order to discover the causes of the malignancy of his disease. 
This was, at first, difficult, inasmuch as the entrance to the neighbouring 
yard, called Paradise Dairy, was generally kept closely shut, and conse- 
quently closed against inspection, The gate however being left open, I 
found an extensive cow yard immediately at the back of the premises 
where my friend wasdying. Twenty cows and sixteen swine were usually 
kept there; the place was very filthy, and the odour given off from it most 
NO. Il. F 
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offensive. Close to the wall, which separated the premises, was a hollow 
with raised sides filled, or rather heaped up, with filth and refuse from 
the surface of the yard, and the excrements of the animals; these were 
allowed to accumulate till a sufficient quantity had been amassed to be 
carted away. Into this receptacle the contents of the neighbouring 
privies oozed or drained, 

There was no difficulty in accounting for the cause of the fatal illness 
of this young man, who had no knowledge of the existence of such a foul 
nuisance near his dwelling. 

It is easy to perceive that the plan I have suggested would have saved 
the Insurance Company £1000, minus two premiums which had been 
paid. . 

I have endeavoured to place this subject before the Assurance 
Companies solely in a pecuniary point of view, but the moral conse- 
quences which flow from the destruction of human life, when most valu- 
able, it is difficult to estimate: it is enough that much misery, and 
wretchcdness, poverty, pauperism, and crime result; and that if addi- 
tional motives to self interest are required to urge on the advent of Sani- 
tary Reform, they may be found in these facts. 

{am Sir, your obedient servant, 


HECTOR GAVIN, M.D. 


STREET CLEANSING. 
To the Editor of “Tus Heatru or Towns MaGazine.” 


Sir,—Permit me to return you many thanks for the insertion in your 
Magazine of my last letter on the above subject. Your readers may 
rest assured that as far as the convenience of the public is concerned, and 
indeed very materially their health, the subject of clean streets 1s of great 
importance. The great scourge of our country, viz., consumption, has, I 
firmly believe, more victims fidim the sadly neglected state of our streets 
than from any other cause. The “ greasy” damp and disagreeable mud 
which abounds in London tends more tu increase our physical sufferings 
than people generally conceive. 

In my last letter 1 showed the modes and times in which the streets of 
this metropolis are cleansed, the method being by hand labour irre+ 
gularly, at intervals from days to years. I perhaps should have 
mentioned Whitworth’s machine, invented for cleansing the streets, but I 
fear it is more ingenious than useful, as our streets according to the pre- 
sent mode of construction can never be cleansed by machinery. The 
machines in some cases may be of use to assist manual labour, but on the 
whole, the invention though highly creditable to Messrs Whitworth’s 
ingenuity, isa decided failure. If your readers want evidence of it, they 
have only to go into Regent-stieet and see the machines at work, and they 
can be satisfied. 

I now come to the second part of my subject viz., the best way of 
cleansing the streets, which in my opmion, as a practical man, is as 
follows :— 

I should propose that every street, court, lane, alley and thoroughfare 
of every description should be swept every day before the traffic com- 
mences, and that men should be stationed all day long at stated distances 
for the purpose of keeping the streets clean, by collecting the manure 
before it became scattered and pulverised or made into mud. I know that 
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T should be met with the argument that this expense would beruinous to 
the ratepayers. There are always men to be found who have recourse to: 
this statement, when they have nothing else to say, but Lam prepared 
to show that so far from its being a ruimous or an expensive system, it 
would prove a great saving to the public. Let me therefore claim the 
ealm attention of your readers to the following facts :— 

From as close an estimate as can be made, it is found that the quantity 
of “ deposit” from the cattle traversing the thoroughfares of this great 
Metropolis daily amounts to something like F,500 tons, I say 2,000 tons ;: 
but, for argument’s sake, let us take the minimum. The manure is 
surely worth 5s. per ba if gathered before it has lost in quality, in 
fact before it becomes almost worthless. According to the present 
custom of leaving it for days in the stree's we get but Ts. per load for it, 
and we are glad: to sellit at that price. At 5s. per load the value would 
be 3502, which sum would pay 3,750 men, at 2s. each per day. The 
number un men stated would do the nk well, nay, 3,0U0 would, while 
the remaining portion of the item, viz., 75d. daily, would p«y for the hire: 
of 187 carts, “for the purpose of carting away the collected manure. We: 
send to Africa and other parts of the globe for guano, while we have 
abundance of rich ‘‘ soil” daily wasted, and allowed to become a nuisance 
to us—offensive alike to public health and decency. You will perceive 
that I have used but one item, viz., the value of the manure as a set off 
against the expense of employing the men; but [ will go a hitle further. 
Let it be admitted that the three thousand mea are taken for the purpose 
from the poor-houses or union workhouses. Your readers will stare at. 
the large number of able-bodied and desolate poor supposed to be idie 
in the poor-houses, but this does not amount to one-half the number so 
-unfortuately placed at all times in the union workhouses of the Metro- 
polis. On an average, those three thousand men, with their families, 
cost the public ls. per day each, which would amount to 150d. Sup- 
posing we allow one-half of this large sum to go datly for brooms, bar- 
rows, &c., we shall find that there is a sum, over and above all costs for 
the employment of the men, for carting implements, &c , the large over- 
plus of 18,2504 yearly. Lhave been thus plain in my statement, because 
I would wish to be understood by everybody, -and that tlns interesting 
question, though apparently dry and uninviting, is of great consequence. 
I have only endeavoured to demonstrate a part ot the creat principle that 
industry ts wealth, and, consequently, in a like ratio, ilesieas is a cancer- 
ous sore, affecting to the heart our social institutions. 

As regards the health of the public, in respeet to street cleansing,. 
there can be nodoubt that the small particles of matter commonly called 
“dust,” and constantly floating in the atmosphere, are very injurious to 
the air tubes of the lungs. 

In the few calculations i I have herein submitted, I bave not gone 
into what is commonly called “ abstract reasoning ;” the items which I 
have enumerated are so stiiking aud obvious fiat. ie name them is, it 1s 
apprehended, quite sufficient. The loss sustained by shopkeepers from 
dust and mud in soiled goods alone, even in the Metropolis, would form 
i itself an enormous sum, and the amount may be guessed at when it is 
known that some of the Regent- street and Bond-street tradesmen lose 
each several hundreds of pounds yearly. The continual cleansing of 
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Mr. Mivart!s Hotel, in consequence of the constant rising of the dust, is 
estimated at 800/. per annum ! 
The third division of the subject [ will leave for your next number. 
Your obedient servant, 


London, Sept. 13th, A SCAVENGING CONTRACTOR. 


THE WESTMINSTER COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 


The Westminster Commissioners are about to commence active opera- 
tions in respect to the drainage of their district. Until within the last 
two months the powers of this body have been limited to the making of 
the present sewers, but the law did not enable them to insist on the 
owners of property doing their duty. It must be manifest that sewers 
along the principal streets were of little avail if the drains are not made 
to connect the sewers with the houses. The Coimmissioners have long 
felt the want of this legal authority, and consequently applied to Parlia- 
ment during the last session for extended powers, and the Act was 
passed on the 2nd of July last. We propose to give an abstract of the 
Act with the view of informing the friends of sanatory AE in 
the Westminster district that the Commissioners have the power, and 
we trust the will, to do much to prevent disease. 

The Act contains twenty-eight clauses, and is entitled “ An Act to 
explain and amend the laws of Sewers relating to the City of West- 
minster and part of Middlesex.” 

Clause 1 recites the powers given to the different Commissioners from 
time to time, and among other, and we presume most practical men, we 
find that the Commissioners consist of the Arch! shop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Wel- 
hngton, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
What could have possessed the Government to appoint these noblemen 
Commissioners of Sewers we cannot imagine. 

Clauses 2 and 3 define chiefly the extent. of the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, and then comes Clause 4:—*“ And be it enacted, that 
after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful to build any house 
within the limits of any level, division, or district formed or to be here- 
after formed within the limits of the said Conimussion, unless a sewer to 
carry off the drainage thereof be first constructed, to the satisfaction of 
the said Commissioners, of such material, of such size, and at such level, 
and at such fall, as they shall direct; which sewer shall lead to and 
communicate with such other sewer as the said Commissioners shall 
direct: provided always, that if there shall be already a sewer sufficiently 
near, in the erent of the said Commissioners, to any such premises, 
then instead ofa new sewer, a sufficient drain shall be made tolead from 
such house into such existing sewer; and the expense of building such 
sewer or drain as aforesaid shall in all cases be borne by the owner of 
such house, unless the said Commissioners shall think that from the 
peculiar situation of the property it may be just and equitable that a 
portion of the expenses of such sewer, but in no case of a drain, should 
be borne by the level, division, or district in whichisuch sewer is situate ; 
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and in every such case the Commissioners are hereby authorized and 
empowered to throw such portion of the costs of such sewer as may be 
just on such level, division, or district. 

Clause 5 enablés the Commissioners to punish any person for building 
any house in contravention of the preceding clause, “by fine and 
amerciament,” and to insist on the owners of such property to produce 
proper plans, showing the levels, &c. 

Clause 6 gives the maximum sum required to be expended by any per- 
son in building the drain, viz., 20s. per foot “according to the extent of 
frontage of his property.” 

Clause 7 is an important clause, and enacts “that in all cases where 
any house built before or afier the pissing of this Act, within the lim'ts of 

the level, division, or ik formed or hereafter to ie formed BY the Com- 
ones shall not be drained to the satisfaction of the said Com- 
missioners, and if there s hall be a sewer within 100 feet of any front of the 
building or of the enclosure about the same, properly adapted, in the 
judgment of the Commissioners, for the draining such house, it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners to order the owner or occupier at his 
expense to drain such house, by continuing such sewer up to and along 
the entire frontage of the said house and premises, and by constructing a 
covered drain to lead from such house to such sewer, in such manner as 
the said Commissioners shall order and direct, and also, when there shall 
be already a sewer in front of any house adap‘ed to the drainage thereof 
as aforesaid, then the Comuiissioners shall order and direct such owner or 
occupier to construct a covered drain to lead thereto and connect there- 
with, and also to contribute such sum as the Commissioners shall deem 
just towards the expense of the original construction of such sewer, pro- 
vided it shall have been made within 35 years before the passing of this 
act, such contribution to be paid to the person or body who may have 
bail the said sewer. 

Clause 9 states that the time of payment to the Commissioners for 
building sewers is to extend over a period of 5 years by instalments, so 
that the owners of property will not be called to pay the whole costs at 
once. Thisis a ver important clause, inasmuch as the cost for draining 
some of the property in the Metropolis would absolutely be more than 
the property is worth. 

Clauses 10 to 15 refer chiefly tothe question connected with lease- 
hold property. 

Clause 16 states that the Commissioners must give notice of their 
intention of doing certain works when the work is to ‘exceed SU0L., so as 
to enable the parties interested to attend,a meeting of the Commissioners 
to be convened before the works are commenced. 

Clause 25 is also a very important one, and one that we trust the Com- 
missioners will immediately avail phere ied of the powers ‘therein 

ranted. 

“And whereas the Commissioners have been unable in certain cases 
to prevent nuisances arising from stagnant pools and waters and other 
offensive collections, by reason of the doubt whether the said Com- 
missioners had power to interfere with pools, ponds, drains, or places not 
immediately connected with any sewer or drain within their limits ; be it 
enacted, that whenever the said Commissioners shall obseive the-exies 
tence of any pool, pond, ditch, drain, or place where may be collected 
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any drainage or matter of an offensive character, and likely to be preju_ 
dicial to health, ora nuisance, it shall be lawful for the said Commis-~ 
Sioners to summon the owner or occupier of the premises where such 
nuisance may exist, or other party who may have caused the same, and 
require him to put an end to and abate the same, either altogether by 
fillmg up such pool, ditch, drain, or place, or collection of offensive drain- 
age, refuse, or other thing, or by building or making a proper sewer or 
drain for the discharge thereof.” 

We promise the Commissioners that they shall hear from us often with 
regard to the clause last quoted. This district abounds with nuisances, 
and we do therefore trust that they will not hesitate to do their duty. 
Some of the greatest nuisances in this district are caused by the un- 
covered parts of the Ranelagh sewer. Cases of fever are constantly oc~ 
curring in the houses that adjoin the portions of the sewer left open. We 
ask the Commissioners the reason why they do not prevent this nuisance 
and remove the cause of fever. 

Altogether the Act gives wholesome powers, and it will rest with the 
Commissioners to show that they are alive to the important duties which 
they have eagerly imposed on themselves. We shall watch their pro- 
ceedings with much anxiety. 





WALKER’S EFFLUVIA TRAP. 


Scarcely a person in this evreat metropolis has not felt the incon- 
venience of the pestilential emissions of the foul gases from the sewers 
through the different gully holes. There is not a street, court, or alley 
containing a gully hole but some of the inhabitants suffer from the effects 
of this foetid poison. We know of several cases where the gullies are 
placed opposite some butchers’ premises, and where the tradesmen have 
been compelled to stop them up with mats, &c., in order to prevent the 
untimely decomposition of their meat. In the different market places 
the losses sustained by butchers form avery considerable item, and for 
which losses the public are, of course, indirectly compelled to pay. 
Besides being destructive to property and health, the emission of these 
gases is disgusting to the senses. To any one who could invent some- 
thing likely to afford a remedy, the thanks and support of the public are 
due, and it is therefore with much pleasure, after a careful examination 
of Mr. Walker’s invention, that we pronounce it to be excellently adapted 
to the required purpose. While it allows the water to escape from the 
roads into the sewer, it prevents the sickening gases ascending and pollu- 
ting the atmosphere. It alsostops the rubbish from choking the drain, 
and be it remembered that more than one-half ofthe gully holes in the 
Metropolis are filled up. The invention is simple and clever and practi- 
cally useful. We are glad to perceive that the Government are patro- 
nising it ; this is no more than justice ; we do not think that the Society 

‘of Arts treated the inventor well. Mr. Walker’s traphas been tried 
and found to answer in every respect, and has received the approval of 
Mr. Roe, the talented engineer of the Holborn and Finsbury Commis- 
sioners, also of Mr. Haywood and Mr. J. Anson, the Surveyors. 
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We copy the following testimonial from the Observer, of Sept. 12s 
—-Among the improvements and inventions with which the present 
period teems, nothing has been offered to public notice and support more 
deserving than the patent effluvia trap of Mr. Walker. The inventor has 
evidently caught up with praiseworthy spirit the health of towns and 
Sanitary measures now so much a matter of grave importance as regards 
tne existence and health of inhabitants in crowded neighbourhoods ; the 
trap is simplicity itself in construction, and where foul drains abound, 
and sewers emitting noxious vapours occasioned by an overcrowded and 
close locality, the present invention will be a national boon to the public. 
The patentee has already received several Government orders, as well as 
from companies employing large numbers of operatives in confined limits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ find, in Lancashire, there «ure, according to the census, 76 physi 
cians, and 1246 surgeons and apothecaries. ‘To make, up prescriptions 
there are no less than 1252 chemists and druggists. Here, then, we 
have a body of 2581 men connected with the medical profession, de- 
voted exclusively to the business of the cure or alleviation of disease, 
and not one single professional man appointed—not one public endow- 
ment or provision made to insure attention to the means of prevention— 
not anything devoted to ascertain the causes of death—nothing done to 
remove those causes of disease which are proved to be removable— 
nothing done to warn against defective drainage, and to promote external 
and internal cleansing—no visits to ensure the due ventilation of schools 
or workshops, of mines or houses—nothing done to point out the influence 
of various noxious agencies to the public health—cesspools, slaughter- 
houses graveyards, or offensive and injurious trades! [a short, at least. 
five millions per annum are paid to sustain the attacks of preventible 
disease among the population of this country, and not one pound to 
remove or weaken the sources from which these attacks gain strength. 
—Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

The more deeply a body is placed in the earth the more slowly will 
putrefactiou proceed ; yet layers of earth of several feet in depth can no 
more intercept the transmission of gases into the atmosphere than they 
can by their density prevent the infiltration of water; the one ascends, 
the other descends, through a permeable medium. Gases, indeed, are 
evolved with such force, and in such quantity from bodies placed in 
leaden coffins, notwithstanding the atmospheric pressure, become convex, 
and sometimes are rent asunder, and the gases thus and otherwise 
evolved become diffused and mixed with the atmosphere, and enter the 
lungs in every inspiration.— Walker. 

The experience of the wisest men of all ages has gone far to prove 
that the mental and moral qualities of a people materially depend on 
their physical organization ; that causes injuriously affecting the latter, 
must surely and inevitably blunt the susceptibility, and impair the ener- 
gies of the former; and since the physical being can be modified and 
altered by varying the external influences acting on the population, the 
importance, nay, imperative necessity, of due Sanatory Regulations for 
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the conservation of the public health must be a paramount and primary 
consideration in the projection-of any scheme of social improvement.— 
Ilid. 

Morality, religion, and the imperative demands of the public health, 
all point out the necessity of removing the so-called resting-places of 
the pEAD from the habitations of Max.— did. 

The attention of the public has lately been drawn in several instances 
to results which show that an abundance of water for all public purposes 
and requirements might be procured from sinking artesian wells in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, Now, within the last three years the in- 
habitants have had restored to them the sight of conduits from which 
formerly its chief supply of water was derived. Remark cably deficient in 
taste, as well as in execution as they are abortive in their efforts as 
“fountains,” they nevertheless serve to show the passenger through 
Trafalgar square the beneficial uses to which the artesian wells, from 
which their supply is derived, may be made subservient. Ona ee ee 
estimate the supply derived from these wells is two hundred thousand 
gallons daily, of which one hundred gallons per minute are employed in 
this useless attempt at ornamental eftect. We donot object to the prior 
employment of the water by ejecting it in the airas fountains, because 
such must necessarily produce a considerable evaporation, which i in dry 
states of the atmosphere in particular may be very useful in its cooling or 
purification; and we only refer to this as an example of what may be 
done to render useful that which is now effete. Why, however, may we 
ask, should there in this instance be so partial an adminis‘ration of that 
necessity which nature has thus been seen to show has provided with the 
most liberal bounty? From this abundant resource, during the sitting 
of Parliament, thirty thousand gallons a day are expended in cleansing 
the urmals ae water closets, and cooling the air 1a Dr. Reid’s process 
of ventilation, whilst not one pint is distributed to the thirsty and dirty 
denizens in the rear of the buildings, and even in the same parish, one 
hundred gallons per minute are expended in fruitless efforts to please the 
eye by means of the fountains, but not a gallon finds its way to render 
more comfortable the filthy abodes of the inhabitants of St. Martin’s or 
St. Giles’s.— Booth. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


P.Q.—Our time of publishing is on the First and Fifteenth of each month, and any commu- 
munications intended for the current number should, to ensure insertion, be forwarded a 
day or so before our time of going to press ; the Meeting at the Crown and Anchor was a 
subject of so much importance that we have given a full report thereof. 

All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Clement’s Inn. 

H.—We must decline answering your first question, as it is evidently political. We are not 
aware of the existence of sucha work. Dr. Gavin’s residence is in the Hackney-road. 

A Well-wisher.—No, Charles Cochrane, Esq. was not at the Meeting held at the Crown and 
Anchor on the 15th inst.; you well see by referring to another part of our Magazine 
that B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., took the chair, supported by G. Walker, Esq., and other 
gentlemen interested in the subject. Mr. Cochrane has not yet returned from his continental 
tour. We donot know when the meeting you allude to will take place, as it is not yet 
announced, but itis very probable if it should take place, that that Gentleman will be there. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS. 
ee GP-<a— 


On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst., a Public Meeting took place at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of burials in towns. 

B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., having been called to the chair, 

The Secretary read the advertisement by which the meeting was convened 
and letters of apology from the following gentlemen, who expressed their 
concurrence in the object of the meeting, and their regret that they could 
not be present to take part in the proceedings :—Dr. Bowring, M.P.; Hon. 
W. Gore; Charles Pearson, Esq., M. P.; J. Masterman, Esq., M. P., who 
stated that the firm of which he is a member consented to receive subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the object ; Charles Cochrane, Esq., enclosing a cheque 
for five guineas; J. Horsman, Esq., M. P.; 8. C. Hall, Esq.; C. Dickens, 
Hsq.; — Dennison, Esq. ; T. Duncombe, Esq., M.P.; James Anderton, Esq. ; 
Alderman Sidney, M.P.; Colonel Sykes; J. H. Jolly, Esq. ; Mr. Wyatt, of 
the Bedford Times; and Mr. Thompson, of the Leeds Chronicle. The 
pressure, from want of space to accommodate the numbers who thronged 
for admission, became very great, and caused considerable inconvenience, 
in consequence of which it was announced that the meeting would adjourn 
to the great room of the tavern, where, the company having assembled, 

The Chairman said he was sorry they should have the trouble of remov- 
img to another and larger room. ‘The necessity for that movement, how- 
ever, afforded him great pleasure, as it was evidence of the interest the 
public took in the subject—(Hear). The practice which they sought to get 
rid of had long existed. It originated in superstition, and was continued 
through the love of gain. The sooner it was abolished the better. If that 
result was to be achieved, it could be only through their own exertions. 
The matter was in their own hands, and he was encouraged to hope for 
success when he saw so numerous a meeting assembled to promote so useful 
an object. It must be surprising to them that in a city so advanced in 
civilisation, and remarkable for Christian feelings, that such a practice 
should have continued so long. The evil arising from it pressed with the 
greatest weight upon the poor, and therefore was deserving of the public 
sympathy. They must also have been astonished that, when so much had 
been said about sanatory improvements, this subject should have been 
either passed over or regarded as one of secondary and minor importance. To 
obviate this neglect, they had taken measures to bring it under the considera- 
tion of the commission recently appointed to inquire ‘“ What means may be 
requisite for the improvement of the health of the metropolis?” He had 
no doubt that the interest which the public took in this matter, as evidenced 
by that numerous meeting, would have due weight with that commission— 
(Hear, hear). In most cases, when a great evil was known to exist, it was 
only necessary to adopt, with proper energy, means for its removal, to sceure 
and obtain an improvement. In most cases these efforts were directed and 
stimulated for private interest. This matter had been neglected because its 
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removal would in every way promote such ends. A gentleman would come be- 
fore them that evening who had been at great pains in collecting informa- 
tion on the subject, and who had brought the matter before the public with 
great ability—(Hear, hear). His conduct supplied the rare example of a 
person sacrificing his private convenience to the public good. The exertions 
which that gentleman had taken im furtherance of improvement induced 
persons in high places to ask him whether he had any personal interest m 
the question. The fact that such a question had been put to him showed 
that it appeared astonishing that a man would come forward in a public good 
for the public advantage. 
of his God and his country—(Hear, hear, and cheers). He felt that he should 
not have done his duty if he did not refer to that gentleman’s exertions be- 
fore he called upon him to propnse the first resolution. They had now the 
subject before them for their approval or rejection, and he hoped they would 
give a patient hearing to any gentleman who might address them, whether 
he was favourable or otherwise to the object they had in view. He should 
now call upon Mr. Walker, the gentleman to whom he referred, to propose 
the first resolution. 

Mr. Walker said a correct estimate of the extent of an evil was the first 
step to its cure. It was the duty of a legislature to devise a remedy fo an 
acknowledged evil. If they made out their case, they were entitled to call 
upon the legislature to do away with a practice so injurious to society. 
Facts and figures showed the state of burials in the metropolis to be de- 
plorable. It had been proved in open court, before Mr. Broughton,that 
in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields coffin-wood had been used for domestic pur- 
poses, and that coffin furniture had been sold for a few pence. One child 
had received elevenpence three farthings for coffin furniture. They lacked 
a great deal of education. This was a sort of practical educatiou that could 
not be allowed to continue. Another clearing out of a graveyard took place 
in the neighbourhood of Euston-square. And that which was the last, 
which took place at Elim chapel, in Fetter-lane, was another which stood out 
in bold relief. That was another proof of what might be expected to result 
from the continuance of this practice. There were gentlemen present who 
went with him ona visit of inspection to that place, and he could confi- 
dently appeal to them whether he could exaggerate, by any description, the 
state of things which they witnessed on that occasion—(‘ Hear, hear” from 
several voices). He would now call their attention to an important fact in 
connection with this subject. It was generally allowed that an acre of 
land was adequate to the burial of one hundred and thirty-six adults. Now, 
there could be no doubt that burial ground had not the power to exhaust or 
to increase its cubical contents. Although it was a fact that an acre of 
ground was only sufficient for the burial of one hundred and thirty-six per- 
sons, yet there were cases in this city where three thousand persons were 
buried in an acre of ground—(Hear, hear). He should not hesitate to say 
that the mean annual average of the mterments was two thousand one 
hundred and thirty bodies to the acre. He would new read to them ex- 
tracts from Mr. Chadwick’s sanatory report of 1843 a statement of the 
average burials in various graveyards in the pap os — 
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BKlim Chapel was the twin-brother to Enon Chapel, Clement’s lane. That case had been for 
some time before the public, but no remedy had been provided. It was true that burials had 
been in that case discontinued. The payments for burials at that chapel, from the 6th October 
to December 23, 1823, had been 1447. 15s. 6d. From January, 1824, to December, 165/. 9s. 
6d. From January, 1825, to December, 1717. 2s. From January, 1826, to December, 1402. 
7s. 6d. From January, 1827, to December, 173/. 3s, From January, 1828, to December, 
1567. 7s. 6d. Making a total of payments for these six years of 951/, 5s. for burial in a cellar 
which only measured 59 feet by 29 feet. 


(Cries of shame.) He could not be mistaken in the accuracy, because he 
had taken the items from the book of the clergyman of the chapel. 

A Gentleman in the body of the meeting inquired when the burials had 
been discontinued. 

Mr. Walker said they had been discontinued in 1828. As other gentle- 
men would address them, and he had no pretensions to eloquence, he should 
not longer occupy their attention. He had merely called their attention to 
these statistical facts, which he hoped would make fair impressions on their 
minds. He thanked the chairman for the kind manner in which he had 
alluded to his exertions in the cause. He was encouraged by receiving such 
marks of approbation, but he was determined at all events to persevere. 
Nothing would daunt his zeal, nor would any amount of money tempt him to 

abandon the subject.—(Hear, hear.) If parties were mixed up with his in- 

vestigations he thought even that was better than that things should remain 
as they were.—(Hear, hear.) In Egypt, that country of mummies, no such 
places as Enon and Elim Chapels existed. He did net wish to censure the 
Dissenters, though the same evils existed in the churches. He hoped the chair- 
man would recollect when he went to Parliament that he had constituents 
not only among the living but also among the dead. He then read the fol- 
lowing extract from the Gateshead Observer :— 


‘‘ The ill-tainted, unwholesome savour, which Latimer felt in St. Paul’s Church, ‘when he 
was there in the morning to hear the sermons ’ and from the effects of which ‘he was the worse 
a great while after,’ is not confined to, metropolitan churches. Nay ! the ‘ good and laudable 
custom of the citizens of Nains to bury their corpses without the city,‘ may be followed, and the 
nuisance still exist. The fine old church of Crossthwaite, in which the poet Southey i is buried, 
stands, as many of our readers know, about a quarter of a mile from Keswick, in the centre of 
the fair and smiling valley of the Durwent—a country which seems consecrated by the mount- 
ain breezes and running brooks to the Goddess of Health, Two or three weeks ago this church 
was closed—the stench from some decaying corpses, which had lately been buried within the 
building, having become insufferable. On two previous Sundays persons had to leave the church 
in a fainting condition, while the significant motions of the congregation showed how general 
was the feeling of annoyance. Is not this thoroughly disgusting and horrible? And yet it is 
a thing by no means of unfrequent occurrence, both in and out of London. Think of the feel- 
ings of the relatives on such occasions the putrefying flesh of whose kindred fills the House of 
God with pestilential effluvia ; while one individual after another staggers out, pale, or is carried 
forth, stricken lifeless by the poisonous stench. It is indeed high time that the public senti- 
ment should put down this barbarous and filthy practice. There can be but two motives for its 
continuance; one, the gratification of a sickly sentimentality (for it is hardly worthy of a better 
name) on the part of the surviving friends; the other, the sacred lust of fees. Are either of 
these a sufficient cause for thus desecrating the House of God, and overwhelming the sentiment 
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There were but two causes for the continuance of this practice,—a sickl y 
sentimentality and a sacred love of gain. He then referred to an article, nm 
the Leeds Mercury, upon the subject, which was written to prove, with re- 
spect to that town, in the words of the writer, “that the Leeds surcharged 
graveyards are so many centres of infection—laboratories of malaria, whence 
issue most offensive deadly compounds, the gaseous products of human putre- 
faction—the food, if not the principles, of malignant disease and premature 
death.” There was a fact which he wished to impress upon their minds, 
and it was of importance to keep in mind as bearing on this question. 
Every adult breathed 28,000 times in 24 hours. It was, therefore, of para- 
mount importance that the atmosphere should be uncontaminated. At 
Minchin Hampton the earth of a graveyard had been used as a manure. 
The consequence was, that the rector’s wife, daughter, and gardener, died of 
typhus fever. There were fourteen others who fell victims to the same dis- 
ease, and two hundred children were attacked with measles and scarlet fever. 
It was a matter of enormous consequence for them to know that if the sur- 
face of the earth was corrupt, they could not have pure air.—(Hear, hear.) 
In the town in which these results took place, in fourteen years pre vious to 
the use of the graveyard-earth, there had been scarcely a case of fever ; but 
_ afterwards fever spread in all directions. Another case oecurred at Axmin- 
ster, where similar earth had been used as manure. In that town six or 
seven deaths had occurred of fever, and Mr. Hamon, a surgeon resident in 
the town, had informed him that scarcely a house had escaped its effects. 
He could mention many other cases, but he would not weary their attention 
by stating them. He then referred to the burial-ground in St. Mary’s-le- 
Strand, where West, the grave-digger, died from the eftHuvia from the ground, 
and Beale, who, assisted, was attacked with disease, but being a younger 
man, recovered. He was still alive to attest the truth of this case. The 
symptoms indicated that the blood of the patient had been poisened by the 
effluvium. Had he died in 1605 it would have been taken as a case of 
plague. In fact, there was now an opinion among medical men that typhus 
fever was plague, and that plague was typhus fever. The enemies they had to 
contend with, in order to remove this practice, were superstition, self-interest, 
and prejudice. Most disastrous results had also occurred in India, and even the 
same causes in our army of Scinde, where the 78th Highlanders suffered to 
an alarming extent from the effects of burial-grounds, in fact they had been 
almost annihilated.—(Hear, hear.) He instanced a case of an officer who, 
on proceeding to his apartment, had to walk thigh-deep among dead bodies, 
The officer’s quarters, and men’s barracks were built over dead men’s graves, 
If any one took any interest in the subject, if he called upon him or the sec- 
retary they would afford an opportunity of hearing the lectures which were 
given on this subject. If they desired to see the ashes of their friends re- 
spected, or the best feelings of humanity protected from the indifference of 
trading sextons, they would exert themselves to put an end to a practice 
which brought the ministers of God into contempt and lowered the standard 
of morality. He should conclude by moving the first resolution— 


‘‘ That the burial of the dead in the midst of the living has, in many instances, led to the 
systematic violation of the feelings of our common humanity; and that this custom has 
originated and maintained practices which have brought dishonour and disgrace on the 
national character, degraded religion, corrupted public morals, and inflicted incalculable injury 
on the public health.’’ 
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Mr. Charles Shaw seconded the resolution, which, he thought, after the 
revolting facts laid before them, was certain to command their spontaneous 
and unanimous support—facts so revolting as to cause them to put an end 
to a system fraught with so many evils. We called ourselves Christians, 
and yet we sanctioned a system which was not sanctioned by the Heathen 
nations of old. The old Roman law contained a distinct prohibition on the 
subject. “No dead man shall be buried within the city.’—-(Hear.) By 
permitting the continuance of intramural sepulture we were not only injuring 
the health of the present generation, but corrupting the health of those that 
shall come after us. It was said that it was a matter of respect to the dead 
that we should inter them decently, and a matter of religious faith that we 
should return dust to dust ; but when we did so we expected that the ashes 
of the dead should remain in peace. He called upon all to lend a helping 
hand to stop the havoc of the spade and the hatchet.—(Hear, hear.) When 
they heard of the mutilated remains of corpses that could scarcely be said to 
be buried, he would ask if any feeling of religion could sanction such con- 
duct.—(No, no.) It was clear that the impregnation of the earth with dele- 
terious and deadly gases must pollute the air, and that the inhalation of this 
polluted atmosphere must generate disease. This was a question which 
affected both rich and poor, but especially the latter. The rich could remove 
themselves from the infected circle, but the poor had no such means. They 
were compelled to remain in the vicinity of their work ; they could not afford 
the expense of removal, and the deadly effects of this system, therefore, 
chiefly showed themselves on that class: they were subject to the “ thousand 
nameless ills that flesh is heir tu.”—(Hear, hear.) On these grounds he 
cordially seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Healey, one of the late candidates for the borough of Stafford, sup- 
ported the resolution. He was delighted, before so large a meeting, to bear 
testimony—Ist, to the extent of the evil, and, 2ndly, to the necessity of a 
remedy. They heard of many parishes in which these evils existed, but they 
did not excel those which existed in the very parish in which they now stood. 
(Hear, hear.) Thousands upon thousands passed the Strand day by day on 
business or pleasure, and daily they might see a small assembly of mourners 
standing over a hole, performing what were called the duties of Christian 
interment, but which, so far from being like what they ought to be, were 
merely packing the remains into a hole in a fashion that we should not treat 
the remains of an animal for whom we had a liking. (Hear, hear.) IRfwe 
had such an animal we sought a sequestered spot of quietude, or at least one 
that was not likely to be disturbed; but when we had a Christian brother 
to inver we brought him to a spot in the full gaze of the world—a spot 
already contaminated by frequent burials, and where there was no chance of 
his remains being allowed to mingle with tbeir kindred dust. (Hear, hear.) 
They had, indeed, what was called Christian interment one day, but they 
had also, as its accompaniment, Christian desecration the next. They had 
the removal of what he might call the surplus population of the graveyards 
under the most disgusting circumstances. It was difficult to believe that 
such things as they had heard of should occur, and they could only believe 
them to be true by, in the first place, giving the lie to much that was said 
about our boasted civilization. (Hear, hear.) There was scarcely a church 
in this metropolis which was not the seat of this subterranean poison, which 
was not, im fact, laid upon putrefaction, and it was a duty of the highest 
importance that the people should be preserved from the noxious effluvia 
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arising from the deadly gases emanating from the decaying corpses over 
which they stood or sat; and if the ministers of religion wished well to the 
service to which they were dedicated, they ought to have been there: his 
eyes fell on none—not one distinguished clergyman ! (Hear, hear.) He 
regretted to see none of them present, but this was not the first’ time the 
laity had taught the clergy their duty. (Hear, hear.) There were four 
hundred burying places in the metropolis, and they might be justly termed 
four hundred places of conspiracy agamst the health of the public. (Hear, 
hear.) They had heard that night of Enon and of Elim chapels, the last 
being a contraction of the word “ Eloim.” These were associated with holy 
things, and holy ideas, but the desecration of the dead, which they now 
heard of im connection with these names, was calculated to bring holy things 
into contempt by associating them with a subterranean manufactory of 
death, contrived by the generation of deadly gases for those above them 
to inhale. Could they expect people to attend church ?-—{Hear, hear). It 
had been well said that it was a vital question to the poor, whose health was 
their property. They had heard from a high medical authority, Mr. 
Walker, that these graveyards gave forth a poison which in a concentrated 
dose caused death, in a less concentrated form dangerous disease, and in 
any shape was dangerous to health. All impairment of health was an im- 
pairment of strength; all impairment of strength was an impairment of the 
week’s wages: and the end was at last that he was hurried to the grave from 
which he drew his death by the imhalation of deadly gases, leaving the 
family which depended upon him to charity, and to all those vicissitudes 
which made it a chance whether they were honest or not in after life—(Hear, 
hear). It was a duty incumbent on all to exert themselves to rescue the 
poor and their families from such a fate—(Cheers). The moral were as 
bad as the physical effects of this practice. They demoralised the whole 
nature of those engaged in these practices, and he had ample proof to show 
that such was the case. In a letter he had received from a person who lived 
in Clement’s-lane he found a list of twenty-five names of persons who had 
rapidly died of typhus fever from this cause. These were the deaths; and, 
taking into account those who recovered, they would have an idea how 
terrible must be the mortality attributable to the graveyards of the metro- 
olis. 
‘i Mr. Carden said he founded the Kensall-green Cemetery, which was at 
their service, like all the other cemeteries of the metropolis, and therefore 
must be supposed to be friendly to the object which the meeting was pro- 
fessedly called for; but there was, in reality, nothing new in what had been 
put forward that night. He was most happy to confirm what had been said 
as to the poisonous nature of these gases. But he could not understand why, 
when he had, 29 years ago—after he saw that beautiful place, Pere la Cnase 
—brought forward the subject, having published so much on the subject, and 
urged it on the attention of the public and the Legislature, that any one should 
pretend to be the first to bring the matter forward.—(Cries of time, and ques- 
tion.) He was invited there by the committee, and trusted he would receive 
courtesy. Mr. Carden then proceeded to comment on the motives of the 
parties calling the meeting, and to say, that if they closed the town graveyards 
they must have a lar ger number of cemeteries, and he was quite prepared to 
show them how.—Cries of “‘A new prospectus.”) He had always paid for 
his prospectuses, and stood before them a free Englishinan.—(Laughter.) 
Mr. Carden then referred to his past proceedings, amidst great uproar and 
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issing, which ultimately caused him to sit down. The resolution, then put, 
was ried unanimously. 

Sir C. Aldis then come forward to move the second resolution, amidst some 
confusion, caused by Mr. Carden persisting in addressing the meeting. Sir 
Charles, at some length, explained the morbific action of the poisonous gases ex- 
haled from decaying bodies, but the uproar caused by the frequent interruptions 
of Mr. Carden, prevented us from clearly following his argument. It was high 
time, in his estimation, that this nuisance should be removed, and he had no 
doubt, from the determination evinced by Mr. Walker, that it would be so. He 
concluded by proposing the second resolution, which was— 

‘‘ That the evils resulting from intramural interments have increased to an alarming extent, and 
that a rigid and immediate supervision of burial places is imperatively demanded, and that the 


petition now read be adopted, and that the Chairman, B. B. Cabbell, Esq., be respectfully re- 
quested to present it to the House of Commons, and to support the prayer thereof.‘ 


Mr. Stevens, on presenting himself to second the resolution, was also inter- 
rupted by Mr. Carden, who claimed to be permitted to address the meeting, or 
that the chairman should put it to the meeting whether he should be heard or not. 

The Chairman put it to the meeting, and it was decided in the negative. 

Mr. Stevens then proceeded to second the resolution, which he said required 
no observation from him to recommend it to their spontaneous and unanimous 
approval. He believed no one would refuse credit to Mr. Carden for the exer- 
tions he had made for the establishment of cemetries, but his exertions had been 
confined to those alone; whereas the movement they now wished to make was 
for a thorough and searching reform of the whole matter—(Hear, hear). It was 
well known that there was no restriction, in any bill that had passed the Legis- 
lature, which either limited the number of persons to be interred, or fixed the 
fees to be taken by the proprietors of these cemeteries—(Hear, hear). He said, 
therefore, that it was absolutely necessary that, in the words of the resolution, 
“<q rigid and immediate supervision of burial places” was required in both cases, 
and also to fix the fees, the amount of which was at present unknown.—(Mr. 
Carden,—They are known; they are printed). He denied that statement, and 
said they were unknown. [Mr. Carden here rose, and exclaimed it was false] 
A scene of considerable confusion ensued, on the subsidence of which Mr. 
Stevens proceeded to say that he had not made the assertion without being pre- 
pared to give proof of the correctness of his statement. The first he would ad- 
duce was from the Act of Parliament for the Kensall-green Cemetry, which gave 
the proprietors the power of fixing the fees “from time to time.” (Mr. 
Carden still persisted m saying that what Mr. Stevens had said was untrue). 
Mr. Stevens then quoted the following from the Act of Parliament :— 

‘“‘ Cap. 43—That it shall be lawful for the said Company, and they are hereby authorised and 
empowered from time to time, 2nd at all times from and after the passing of this Act, to sell 
and dispose of to any person OF persons who may be willing or desire to purchase or acquire 


the same, at or for such price oF prices, or sum or sums of money, and under such regulations 
and restrictions, and subject to such conditions as the said Company shall think proper to 


require. ‘* 

Now, that bore out his view, because, if they abolished intramural interments, 
there was nothing to prevent the proprietors from doubling the fees immediately. 
But he had a more direct answer. A gentleman at Woodford, a very intelligent 
man, and of great experience as an undertaker, when examined on the subject, 
distinctly declared that the fees did not comprise all that was paid at these 
cemeteries—the sexton, the clerk, the chaplain, all had to be feed—(Hear). 
But, besides this, there was an absolute deficiency of two hundred and _ fifty 
acres in the burial accommodation of the metropolis, notwithstanding the forma- 
tion of these cemeteries, and therefore on that ground alone they were justified in 
eoming forward to demand a reform in the present system, and an extension of 
accommodation—(Cheers). 
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The resolution was then put and carried, with much applause. 

Mr. Charles Ross moved the next resolution :— 

‘¢ That the disinterested exertions, the sacrifice of time and money, and the overwhelming 
evidence brought to bear on society by G. A. Walker, Esq. (who has for many years stood 
almost alone in his labours on this subject), entitle him and the Metropolitan Society for the 
Abolition of Burials in Towns, to our sincerest respect and gratitude, and we pledge ourselves 
to render them our unbounded support, until the pestileniial and disgusting system of burying 
the dead in the midst of the living shall be abolished.‘ 

Mr. Richard Taylor said he had the greatest pleasure in seconding the resolu- 
tion, for though he had not any previous acquaintance with that gentleman, the 
plain matter of fact and forcible style in which he had brought the subject before 
them that evening showed of itself how much the public were indebted to him— 
(Cheers). He himself had some acquaintance with the subject, having seen from 
his own house a deep pit dug, in which the bodies were placed in heaps, and then 
on Sunday the curate threw on a surplice, and read one burial service over the 
whole lot—(Loud cries of Hear, hear, and Shame). They had heard of Enon 
Chapel and Elim Chapel, but they should recollect there were many other 
similar places in the metropolis. Spafields, for instance, which was greatly re- 
sorted to by the poorer classes because the fees were low—(Hear). When he 
looked at these places he could not help thinking of the words of our Saviour, 
“© My house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.’’— 
(Cheers). He was inclined, speaking of these places, to say that they had not 
only made them a den of thieves, but a den of murderers too.—(Renewed ap- 
plause). He was happy to see such a meeting on the subject presided over by 
a Member of Parliament, and to hear, from the letters received from other 
Members of the Legislature, that they were ready to give a reform of this 
nuisance their support—(Hear, hear). But this he would say, it must be by a 
general measure that that reform was to be accomplished. ‘The Kensall-green 
Cemetery would never do it.— (Hear, hear). The cemeteries were all under private 
Acts of Parliament, which could not be obtained except at great expense; but 
the right of interment was a common right, and they wanted one general Act for 
all.—{Loud cheers). It ought to be a civil, not an ecclesiastical matter. If the 
effluvia from the graveyards was detestable, physically it was still more disgusting 
than even after death, the decaying remnants of mortality should be separated 
from each other, because in life the parties were of different denominations.— 
(Cheers). He hada friend who held a high office under Government, whose 
family were compelled, under the pretence of consecrated ground, to be buried on 
different sides of the same cemetery ; and, he would ask, was it not monstrous that 
parent and child, husband and wife, cannot be buried together in the same ground 
because they happened in life to be of different religious opinions ?—(Hear). 
Me therefore hoped that, when Parliament took up the subject, they would do 
away with the moral as well as the physical evils of the system, that they 
would make interment a civil, and provide decent interment for the poor as well 
as the rich—(cheers)— so that the child of the poor parent might be able to go and 
weep over his grave undeterred by any pretence of separation on r ligious grounds. 
—/(Hear, hear). In Ireland this had been done under an Act of Parliament, and 
when last in Cork he had the pleasure of visiting a very beautiful cemetery esta- 
blished by that great and good man, Father Mathew, in which persons of all de- 
nominations might be interred. He then moved the following resolution :— 

‘‘ That, for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the petition, and of obtaining full and 
legislative support, a fund by immediately raised by subscriptions and donations, which will be 
received by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Charles James Thicke, 17, New Bridge-street : by 
any Member of the Committee, and by the following Bankers .—Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand. 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co. 35, Nicholas-lane. Messrs, Spooner, Attwood, 
and Co., Gracechurch-street : and the Commercial Bank, Lothbury. 

Mr. Farquhar, the person who denounced the desecration of Elim chapel, then 
addressed the meeting, and a vote of thanks having been given to the Chairman, 
and acknowledged by that gentlemen, the meeting broke up at a late hour. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON AND SANITARY REFORM. 


Tue last number of the “ Health of Towns Magazine” contained an 
account of the new Commission, formed for the purpose of inquiring, 
we presume, as to the most effectual mode of grappling with the 
question of Sanitary Reform, as regards the Metropolis. The public 
have received no official information as to the real intentions of the 
Government in issuing their new Commission to dive into a matter so 
often and so ably elucidated on previous occasions; but there are 
certain “‘ signs of the times” evinced by the construction of the Com- 
mission that cannot possibly fail to strike the attention of any one 
who gives this important subject a small degree of attention. The 
appointment of the Commission at all has been a subject of 
wonder to many, and the nomination of Mr. Lambert Jones has raised 
the question ina thousand ways, why was he elected? though, as far as 
business-like habits and a tolerable share of good sense can go to eluci- 
date a subject, there can be no great objecton to this gentleman. So far, 
so good; but compare him with the other gentlemen of the Commis- 
sion, with the accomplished Dr. Southwood Smith, with Mr. 
Chadwick’s searching character, with the scientific and skilful Pro- 
fessor whose name is on the list, and the question must be again raised 
why was Mr. Lambert Jones appointed? Mr. Lambert Jones is a 
citizen of considerable worth, and, as regards the improvements of the 
buildings of the City of London, has distinguished himself by his zeal 
and economic disposition. Still, with reference to other portions of 
the metropolis, quite as important in regard to the intelligence of the 
inhabitants, their wealth and moral worth, Mr. Jones knows nothing, 
and as an unlettered and unscientific man, his opinion cannot possibly 
be worth more than the paper on which it is written. 

In anticipating what the Government really intend, therefore, it is. 
impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that there is a disposition to 
truckle to the corporation of the City,—a desire to give them an oppor- 
tunity of making out a case for exemptions from Government controls, 
for to suppose for one moment that because some of the Commissioner ; 
do not know how many houses have drains communicating with the 
sewers, or what sewers exist, or how the public are supplied with water 
in the City dominions,—to offer these reasons for issuing a new and 
expensive Commission, is no more than so much dust thrown in the 
eyes of the public to shelter a venal truckling on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the City Goliath of wealth. 

We must revert to the position of the sanitary question before the 
recent general election. The City authorities opposed the bill to the 
utmost. Why ?—They threatened the premier that they would have 
a terrible revenge; they promised to attack him in his most vulnerable 
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part; they told him that if he persisted in including the City of Lon- 
don in the general measure, his lordship must look elsewhere for a 
seat. Mark the result: the Government withdrew the bill. What 
passed between that time and the day of the election the public know 
nots The premier had not publicly announced his intention of exclud- 
ing the City of London from the general bill; he was, however, re- 
turned at the election with a triumphant majority, and then out pops 
Mr. Lambert Jones as a Sanitary Commissioner. Let the public draw 
their inference from this fact, and try and persuade themselves, if they 
can, that the City of London is to become subject to any efficient mea- 
sure of sanitary reform, or that Mr. Lambert Jones is not appointed 
for the purpose of ‘‘ making out a case” in order to prove that the 
City is so well managed—the health of the people, subject to civic 
control, so good, that any interference with the “ antient” privileges is 
a work of supererogation,—nothing more. But that unerring index of 
the state of the City health has still to be disposed of; the Registrar- 
General’s table of mortality shows that the deaths from unnatural 
causes in the City are as numerous as the worst districts of the metro- 
polis. Talk as much as you please, gentlemen, of your cleansing, your 
drainage, your supply of water, and of the other blessings of the civic 
government. You cannot get over this fact, that the most wealthy 
city in the world has as high a rate of mortality as St. Giles’s or 
Whitechapel. 

Sanitary improvements to be effectual must be on a large scale— 
they must not be doled out in drops, like tinctures from a chemist’s 
shop. What is wanted is a grand and comprehensive scheme—not 
local acts, for they are local curses, but a great measure, grasping with 
giant arms the whole of the metropolis, making the whole of it subject 
to one general rate, to vary only under particular circumstances, and 
these will arise within, as well as without, the City. 

Let the supply of water first demand our attention. There are 
several companies that now supply the metropolis—their powers are 
enormous; they have bye-laws that enable them to cut off the supply 
pipes to houses, the water rates of which are not paid—observe this, if 
a dishonest tenant runs away without paying his water rates the com- 
ing tenant must pay them, if he does not he shall not be supplied with 
water ; if a neighbour gives him a pail of water, this neighbour is sub- 
ject toa fine. Again, the charge is enormous—for a miserable and 
scanty supply the public have to pay treble the sum that a company of 
responsible persons would charge for an ample quantity of good water, 
at high pressure, to every room in every house in the metropolis ! This 
is done in other towns, and is practicable in London, so that it is not 
mere assertion without proof. A responsible company now offers to 
give us these blessings at the rate of twopence per week each house. 
Proper legislative control should guarantee to the public that one of 
the most important elements of life should not remain a monopoly in 
the hands of a few individuals, and that which God has given in 
abundance, the art of man should endeavour to supply, as there must 
be a tax, as cheaply and as plentifully as possible. 

_ Then come the questions of sewerage, drainage, and street cleans- 
Ing, now most ruinously expensive—the same rule applies to these im- 
portant subjects; under a general and economic system, as our columns 
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develop from time to time, these requirements could be amply supplied 
at a cost that could not possibly press hard on the poorest ratepayer, 
indeed much less felt than under the present “ higgledy piggledy” sys- 
tem. The drainage of a street or a house under the present local acts 
is a formidable affair, the estimate cost being about one pound per foot, 
according to the extent of frontage of the house. Give a public com- 
pany security in the shape of a lien on the rates until the capital ad- 
vanced and the interest be repaid, say in a course of years, and money 
and skill will be found to supply water to, and to cleanse and to drain 
the, metropolis, in a manner befitting a nation aspiring to the position 
of being the most civilized in Europe. 

Well, then, these are sweeping reforms, but they must be had, and 
to effect them, the present water companies must be consolidated—all 
local boards must be reduced in the number of commissioners, and 
they too must be consolidated—and both must be put under stringent 
regulations, and subject to Government control. We are aware that 
we shall raise the cry of “ centralization,” but let the Government 
bear in mind this fact, that this cry has always come from the local 
commissioners themselves. During the recent opposition to the pro- 
posed Sanitary Bill, not a voice was heard from the rate-payers who 
were not commissioners. The cry of “wolf” when there really 
‘was no wolf,” came from local commissioners, who always, with the 
best intentions of course, have had the fingering of the parochial rates, 
and who in requital for their valuable services, pay sundry visits to the 
Temple of Epicurius, in the course of the year, at the expense of the 
rate-payers generally. ‘This payment, in kind, is a part and parcel of 
local governments, hence the “ privileges” to which they cling with 
such desperate tenacity—hence the constant parading of the ghostly 
phantom “ centralization,” before the credulous rate-payers,—this is 
the gist of the opposition to legislative interference. 

The City of London may be regarded as as fine a specimen of 
local government as can be selected; we are desirous of giving credit 
where it is due, and we confess that the city authorities manage their 
affairs as efficiently as any in the metropolis; we wish we could see 
their accounts regularly published, it would, it is presumed, prevent a 
great deal of suspicion. Every rate-payer ought to possess a copy, 
showing how the money is laid out by the several departments en- 
trusted with the expenditure of the City funds. And now comes the 
question—should the City be excluded from the general Bill ? 

We cannot for the life of us see the reason why this particular 
favour should be granted to the City,—if it is perfect in its arrange- 
ments; if the sad fact weekly recorded by the Registar-General, 
relative to its general health could be controverted; if it could be 
shown that the water supply was on a perfect scale, in the room of a 
monstrous: monopoly; if it can be proved that “contour lines” can 
be dispensed with, in draining on a grand scale; and if it can be done 
cheaply and as efficiently on a small scale asa large one; if these 
things can be satisfactorily proved, some reasons are given for ex- 
cluding the City of London. If the positions detailed can be justly 
maintained by the new commissioners, they are contrary to all the 
accepted opinions recorded before the several committees of inquiry 
that have preceded them. But granting all these things proved, and 
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supposing further powers are given to the Civic authorities, would 
they exercise those powers in such a way as would meet the evils at- 
tendant on imperfect Sanitary Regulations ?—here is the knotty point. 

We can only judge of what people would do by what they have 
done, supposing circumstances to have been favourable to their free 
will. From the time of John Evelyn to the present moment the City 
authorities have never progressed until their misdeeds have been held 
up to public scorn, and indeed until they could not resist improve- 
ments. Such a spirit will not do when the lives of thousands of help- 
less creatures are at stake. Humanity as well as good policy, points 
out to us our duty in cases of this kind. Those who cannot, or will 
not, know the value of life, should not have the control of those 
agents that destroy it. Men who are engaged in every day business 
have no time to pay that attention that such a subject demands. It 
is, therefore, for these reasons that we object to such commissioners. 
It is of no use having a good law if it is not administered in a like 
spirit. We therefore declare that it 1s necessary that men placed in 
the responsible situation described, should be men whose education 
and practical acquirements fit them for it. 

In a future article we shall treat at length this portion of the 
subject. Let not the City functionaries think that any new law on 
the subject of the health of the people will be entrusted to their 
care; why it would be the same old clock, that never kept good time, 
always out of order, but with a new face. Exclude the City from a 
general measure and it will no more meet the exigencies of the case 
than Mr. Lambert Jones’ clothes would fit Dr. Southwood Smith. 


CROYDON AND THE HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


_ 


THERE cannot be a doubt that the people, as a body, are very 
ignorant as to the importance of the question of public health, and 
this ignorance arises more from an indifference to the subject than 
from a want of opportunity of acquiring information. Thousands are 
yearly borne down by sickness, and they look upon the affliction as 
a portion of their lot without attempting to find the cause, and if 
possible remove it. There is scarcely any respectable town in the 
kingdom that the inhabitants have not been offered the knowledge, that 
typhus fever, cholera, and other epidemics, are generally the result of 
pure negligence, rather than causes over which they had no control. 
Some short time since, Dr. Adolphus Barnett, one of the active 
members of the health of London Association, consented to visit 
Croydon for the purpose of delivering a lecture ‘ On the Unhealthiness 
of Towns, showing the moral and physical evils, destitution, and deaths 
arising from the imperfect Sanitary Regulations generally.” The 
friends of sanitary reform in the town, and few there are in Croydon, 
we are sorry to say, bestirred themselves and announced the lecture by 
handbills and other means. Notwithstanding these preparations, 
not twenty persons were found in the town who were desirous of 
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being informed on matters concerning their physical as well as moral 
welfare. Dr. Barnett had travelled from Limehouse at considerable 
personal inconvenience and expense, with a great quantity of diagrams, 
&c. to illustrate his lecture; but the intelligent residents of Croydon 
thought the subject, we presume, beneath their notice. The lecturer, 
justly thinking that he had come among swine, refused to cast his 
pearls to them, and without meaning any disrespect to the parties 
attending, declined to lecture. 

A juggler or a mountebank would have found good support among 
the people of this town, at least, we have fair reason to think so. 

Dr. Barnett determined that his visit should not be without some 
fruits, and made an inspection of the town, and drew up the follow- 
ing Report, which he got printed, and circulated throughout the clean 
and healthy neighbourhood of Croydon :— 


‘‘ 3, Vittoria Place, Limehouse, June 29th, 1847. 


‘*It was my intention, during my stay at Croydon, to have 
minutely inspected the various districts of the town, and to have 
drawn up a report upon the evidence collected in the course of my 
investigations. Time, however, would not permit me to do so. I 
had, therefore, to content myself with a glance at a few places, the 
condition of which I shall briefly describe. 

‘¢ The first place that attracted my notice is known by the appella- 
tion of ‘ My Lord’s Pond’—it is above an acre in extent, situate in the 
angle formed by Church-street and Surrey-street. It is open to the 
south-west—into it a great portion of the town empties itself, as well 
as the filth from the different cesspools around. The surface is covered 
with vegetable matter, and along its edge I observed the remains of 
animals in every stage of decomposition. 

“To the south of this is another pond, half an acre in extent. 
It was stated to have been, a short time since, in a disgusting condi- 
tion; on my visit I found it had been cleansed. 

** The next locality deserving of notice is Bog Island, situate in 
what is termed the Old Town. The ground here is very swampy, and 
stagnant water, dung-heaps, and open cesspools, were to be seen in all 
directions. The only drainage in this locality is an imperfect surface 
drainage, emptying itself into open ditches. It was found that this 
island is the constant abode of fever and like diseases. 

‘I then visited the central part of the town. Middle-row and 
Hewson’s-court may be taken as examples. 

“* In Middle-row there is a large dung-heap, and another disgusting 
nuisance, giving off the most offensive effluvia, of which the poor made 
great complaints, but had no power to remedy the evil. 

“‘ Hewson’s-court is a square, formed by seven small houses, and 
the back yards of two common lodging-houses. It is a Cul de sac, 
the entrance to which is a narrow alley, and consequently there is no 
proper ingress and egress of air. The cesspools belonging to the 
lodging-houses, as well as the one common to the seven houses, are 
overflowing: the liquid manure oozes through the walls into the 
adjacent dwellings. ‘lhe drainage, imperfect at all times, is frequently 
entirely stopped, compelling the inhabitants to vacate the lower apart- 
ments. Erysipelas, catarrh, and other diseases, prevail here. ‘They 
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are attributed by the residents to the stench arising from the cesspools 
and drains. So disgusting is the condition of this place, that, 
accustomed as [ am to make such visits, 1 could scarcely remain 
to make my inquiries. It is said that in this wretched filthy 
court a Ragged School is held, that it is visited by a Scripture reader, 
and by ladies whose benevolence leads them to the habitations of 
the poor. 

** Ts it possible that intelligent individuals, whose philanthropy 
induces them to strive to ameliorate the condition of their suffering 
fellow-creatures, can allow such abominations to exist, and pass un- 
noticed these physical evils which necessarily prevent all moral and 
religious improvements ? 

** Are they aware that children brought up amidst these noxious 
agencies are inferior in physical organization—that they are less sus- 
ceptible of moral influencies—and that the effects of education are 
more transient ? And, further, that under such adverse circumstances, 
as they approach to manhood they become ¢mprovident, reckless, and 
entemperate, and ultimately wmmoral and wicked ? 

“< The benefits to be derived by the poor children from instruction 
are destroyed by the immorality and wickedness around them. The 
removal of noxious physical agencies from around the dwellings of the 
poor is absolutely necessary to the improvement of their moral 
condition. 

“* Let, therefore, the energies of intelligent and charitable persons, 
of every well-wisher of the poor, be directed at once to this subject. 
Let them urge the local authorities to effect the removal of these 
causes of immorality and irreligion. 

“It is a duty they owe to themselves, their neighbours, and 


their God. «A, BARNET. M.B., London.” 


Many respectable and wealthy persons from the metropolis have 
taken up their abodes in and around the place described by Dr. 
Barnett. They go there from town, at great expense and loss of 
time, for pure air, but do they get it? Impossible, look at “* My 
Lord’s Pond’ above an acre in extent—into it a great portion of the 
town empties itself as well as the filth from the different cesspools 
around.” Then comes Hewson’s-court in the centre of the town, full 
of erysipelas and other diseases, the sure index of the existence of 
filth. In the midst is a Ragged School visited by Scripture readers 
and philanthropic ladies; let us entreat those good people to exert 
their influence with the proper authorities to get the nuisances, 
exposed by Dr. Barnett, removed. Vice and filth are handmates, and 
what Pope said of the former is quite correct of the latter. 


“Tt is a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


The benevolent people who visit Ragged Schools must bear in mind 
this point, that the existence of such a place as ‘‘ My Lord’s Pond” 
creates more demoralisation than thousands of tracts can remove, and 
that if they wish to subdue vice, they must remove. the chief causes 
that produce it. 

Let us, while we condemn some and expostulate with others, give 
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credit to those to whom credit is due. In the midst of the filth of 
Croydon, a gentlemen named Parker, the intelligent agent of the 
Maidstone and South Eastern Gazette, has made himself conspicuous 
in preventing an enlargement of the churchyard, which is situated im 
the midst of the town, and he thus asks Dr. Barnett’s opinion on the 
subject. 

«* Sir,—Having received your report upon the sanitary condition 
of the town, and feeling assured that you are competent to give an 
opinion upon the following queries, 1 should feel obliged if you would 
have the kindness to do so. 

*‘ Ist. Is it wise to enlarge or create new burial grounds in towns 
or thickly populated districts ? 

* 2nd. Do you consider water obtained from a churchyard (which 
from its crowded state must necessarily be full of decaying animal 
matter) well adapted for culinary purposes ? 

* 3rd. Is it advisable to have burial grounds in such situations that 
the water, which is drank by hundreds of persons resident in the 
locality, must necessarily pass through the soil of such grave-yard ? 


** T remain, Sir,-yours obediently, 
“JAMES PARKER. 


“‘ Dr. Barnett, Vittoria-place, Limehouse.” 


The following answer was received from Dr. Barnett: 


““Srr,—I beg leave to transmit to you my answers to your 
queries :— 

** Question 1. Is it wise to enlarge or create new burial grounds in 
towns, or thickly populated districts ? 

** Answer. It has been proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that the emanations from grave-yards are prejudicial to health, pro- 
ducing more or less disturbance of the whole system, with evident de- 
pression ofthe vital force evinced throughout the vascular and nervous 
systems. These effects are the more severe as the putrid emanations 
become more concentrated, or the period of their application is pro- 
longed. Thus one individual, exposed to the concentrated form of 
these exhalations, loses his life by asphyxia, or by the sudden extinc- 
tion of nervous power; another, by continued exposure to the dele- 
terlous action of these poisons in a less concentrated state, is afflicted 
with typhus fever ; while a third, inhaling the more dilute form of 
these gases, may escape with less important affections, as nausea, head- 
ache, nervousness, &c. 

** It has, moreover, been proved that if other causes of atmospheric 
impurity be present, as for example, the effluvia from manufactories, 
and from decomposing vegetable matters, we may then have produced 
all the varied forms of disease, which, in their turn, give rise to so 
much misery, destitution, death, and to so great an extent of crime, 
immorality, and irreligion. It is impossible, therefore, to resist the 
conclusion, that zt is most unwise to sanction the formation of burial 
grounds in populous districts. 

“‘ Question 2. Do you consider water obtained from a churchyard 
(which from its crowded state must necessarily be full of decayed 
animal matter) well adapted for culinary purposes ? 
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* Answer. The evidence which might be adduced to prove the in- 
jurious or even fatal consequences arising from the use of water con- 
taminated by putrid exudations from grave-yards is indubitable. 
These exudations, if allowed to pollute the springs to any great extent, 
produce diarrhoea and dysentery, as certainly as putrid exhalations 
give rise to fever or asphyxia. Water, therefore, obtained from a 
churchyard, or from wells near thereto, is highly objectionable, and 
ought on no consideration to be used for culinary purposes; the more 
especialiy as many of the ill consequences which flow therefrom may, 
even by the well informed, be erroneously attributed to other causes. 

** Question 3. Is it advisable to have burial-grounds in such situa- 
tions that the water, which is drunk by hundreds of persons resident 
in the locality, must necessarily pass through the soil of such grave- 

vard ? 

me Answer. It is scarcely necessary to answer this question, more 
than reverting to the answer to the previous question. I would add, 
however, that the result would prove as injurious as the idea is revolt- 
ing; nor can [ suppose for one moment that rational creatures would 


seriously make such a proposition. 


“Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
‘*Mr. J. Parker.” “A, BARNETT, M.A., London. 
“ July 8th, 1847. 


_ If the people of Croydon knew their benefactors, they should be 
thankful to Dr. Barnett and Mr. Parker, and the best manner of 
acknowledging the favour is to do away with the nuisances complained 
of, and prevent a recurrence of those diseases that double the poor 
rates, and also make orphans and widows. In the language of Dr. 
Barnett, “it is a duty they owe to themselves, their neighbours, and 


their God.” 


A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE. 


* Rome was not built in a day”—such is the old adage, and the 
question of Sanitary Reform is not doomed to be ripened in a 
moment. Some two centuries ago, when Tyburn and Temple Bar, 
showed symptoms of the active operations of the times, there lived one 
John Evelyn, F.R.S., an author of considerable repute, who left the 
Citizens of London a legacy in the shape of a number of miscella- 
neous works.—He was a man of considerable ability, and was a per- 
sonal friend of the celebrated Boyle. 

Among a variety of tracts on different subjects, there are none 
that deserve more attention than the one entitled “ Fumifugium, or 
the Inconvenience of the 4er and Smoak of London dissipated,” and 
dedicated to “ His Sacred Majesty, and to the Parliament now as- 
sembled,” and which the author in his preface states, that he was 
induced to write in consequence of witnessing, while walking in the 
Palace at Whitehall, ‘‘a presumptuous smoak, issuing from one or 
two tunnels near Northumberland-house,” and “ that to such a degree 
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as men could hardly discern one another for the cloud, and none could 
support without manifest inconveniency.” 

We can fancy what our author would think if he could rise from 
the dead and see the metropolis with its thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of chimnies, emitting their smoke and filling and poisoning 
the atmosphere. If the one or two tunnels near Northumberland- 
house, kindled Evelyn’s indignation, what would he say of sugar, 
soap, white lead, and other factories, in the midst of a population 
numbering upwards of two millions. 

The author, after having wasted his time and talent in dedicating 
the tract to one of the most profligate monarchs that ever lived, 
Charles the Second, thus in his address sketches the then (1661) ap- 
pearance of the City of London. 

“ That this glorious and antient city, which from wood might be 
rendred brick, and (like another Rome) from brick made stone and 
marble, which commands the proud ocean to the Indies, and reaches 
to the farthest Antipodes, should wrap her stately head in clowds of 
smoake and sulphur, so full of stink and darknesse, 1 deplore with 
just indignation. That the buildings should be composed of such a 
congestion of mishapen and extravagant houses; that the streets 
should be so narrow and incommodious in the very center and busiest 
places of intercourse; that there should be so ill and uneasie a form of 
paving under foot, so troublesome and malicious a disposure of the 
spouts and gutters overhead, are particulars worthy of reproof and re- 
formation; because it is hereby rendered a labyrinth in its principal 
passages, and a continual wet day after the storm is over. Add to this 
the deformity of so frequent wharfs and magazines of wood, coale, 
boards, and other coarse materials, most of them imploying the places 
of the noblest aspect for the situation of palaces towards the goodly 
river, when they might with far lesse disgrace be removed to the bank- 
side, and afterwards disposed with as much facility where the con- 
sumption of these commodities lyes; a Key in the mean time is con- 
trived on London-side, as might render it lesse sensible of the recipro- 
cation of the waters, for use and health infinitely superior to what it 
now enjoys. These are the desiderata which this great city labours 
under, and which we so much deplore.” 

There is so much ability in the tract, and it in itself such a curi- 
osity, that we think we shall not be wrong in giving it at length in our 
successive numbers. We shall print it “‘ verbatim et literatim.” 

Had the author lived in the present day he would have been 
startled at the conduct of the Corporation of the ‘‘ Antient Citie,” offer- 
ing every possible and petty opposition to the improvements he recom- 
mends, and, indeed, which they have ever since opposed. 

*‘ It is not without some considerable analogy, that sundry of the 
philosophers have named the Aer the vehicle of the soul, as well as 
that of the earth, and this frail vessell of ours which contains it ; 
since we all of us finde the benefit we derive from its not onely for 
the necessity of common respiration and functions of the organs; but 
likewise for the use of the spirits and primigene humors, which doe 
most neerly approach that divine particle. But we shall not need to 
insist, or refine much on the sublime subject; and, perhaps it might 
scandalize scrupulous persons to pursue to the height it may possibly 
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reach (as Diogenes and Anaximenes were wont to deifie it) after we 
are past the Aitherial, which is a certain Aer of Plato’s denomination, 
as well as that of the lesse pure, more turbulent and dense, which, for 
the most part we live and breathe in, and which comes here to be ex- 
amin’d as it relates to the design in hand, the City of London, and the 
environs about it. 

‘‘It would doubtlesse be esteem’d for a strange and extravagant 
paradox, that one should affirme, that the Aer it selfe is many time, a 
potent and great disposer to rebellion; and that insulary people, and 
indeed, most of the Septentrion Tracts, where this medium is grosse 
and heavy, are extremely versatile and obnoxious to change both in 
religious and secular affairs: plant the foot of your compasses on the 
very pole, and extend the other limb to 50 degrees of latitude: bring 
it about ’till it describe the circle, and then reade the histories of those 
nations inclusively, and make the calculation. It must be confessed, 
that the Aer of those climates, is not so pure and defecate as those 
which are neerer the tropicks, where the continent is leste ragged, and 
the weather more constant and steady, as well as the inclination and 
temper of the inhabitants. . 

‘‘ But it is not here that I pretend to speculate upon these causes, 
or nicely to examine the discourses of the Stoicks and Peripatetics, 
whether the Aer be in it self generally cold, humid, warm, or exactly 
temper’d so as best conduces to a materiall principle, of which it is ac- 
counted one of the four; because they are altogether physicall notions, 
and do not come under our cognizance as a pure and sincere element; 
but as it is particularly inquinated, infected, participating of the 
various accidents, and inform’d by extrinsical causes, which render it 
noxious to the inhabitants, who derive and make use of it for life. 
Nevertheless, for distinction sake, we may yet be allow’d to repute 
some Aers pure, comparatively, viz. that which is cleare, open, sweetley 
ventilated, and put into motion with gentle gales and breezes; not too 
sharp, but of a temperate constitution. In a word, that we pronounce 
for good and pure Aer, which heat not to sweat and faintnesse; nor 
cooles to rigidnesse and trembling; nor dries to wrinkles and hard- 
nesse ; nor moystens to resolution and overmuch softnesse. The more 
hot promotes indeede the witt, but is weak and trifling; and therefore 
Hippocrates speaks the Asiatique people imbelles and _ effiminate, 
though of a more artificial and ingenious spirit. If over cold and keen, 
it too much abates the heat, but renders the body robust and hardy; 
as those who are born under the northern bears, are more fierce and 
stupid, caused by a certain internal antiperistasis and universal impul- 
sion, The drier aer is generally the more salutary and healthy, so it 
be not too sweltery and infested with heat or fuliginous vapours, which 
is by no means a friend to health and longevity, as Avicen notes of the 
/Kithiops who seldome arived to any considerable old age. As much to 
be reproved is the moyst, viz. that which is over mixed with aquous 
exhalations is equally pernicious and susciptible of putrefaction; not- 
withstanding does it oftener produce faire and tender skins, and some 
last a long while in it; but commonly not so healthy as in Aer which 
ismore dry. But the impure and uliginous, as that which proceeds 
from stagnated places, is of all other, the most vile and pestilent. 

‘* Now, that through all these diversities of Aer, mores hominum do 
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corporis temperamentum sequi, 1s for the greater part so true an ob- 
servation, that a volume of instances might be produced, if the common 
notices did not sufficiently confirme it even to a proverb. The Aer on 
which we continually prey, perpetually inspiring matter to the animall 
and vitall spirits, by which they become more or less obfuscated, 
clowded, and rendered obnoxious: and therefore that prince of physi- 
tians, Hippocrates, wittily calls a sincere and pure Aer the internance 
and interpreter of prudence! The celestiall influences being so much 
retarded or assisted, and improv’d through this omnipresent, and, as it 
were, universal medium; for, though the Aer in its simple substance 
cannot be vitiated; yet, in its prime qualities it suffers these infinite 
mutations, both from superiour and inferiour causes, so as its inciden- 
tall effects become almost innumerable. 

‘ Let it be farther consider’d, what is most evident, that the body 
feedes upon meats commonly, but at certain periods and stated times, 
be it twice a day or oftener; whereas, upon the Aer, or what accom- 
panies it (est enim in ipso Aere occultus vite cibus), it is allwaise 
preying, sleeping or waking; and, therefore, doubtlesse the election of 
this constant and assiduous food, should something concerne us, I 
affirme, more than even the very meat we eat, whereof so little and 
indifferent nourishes and satisfies the most temperate and best edu- 
cated persons. Besides, Aer that is corrupt insinuates it self into the 
vital parts immediately; whereas the meats which we take, though 
never so ill condition’d, require time for the concoction, by which its 
effects are greatly mitigated; whereas the other, passing so speedily 
to the lungs, and virtually to the heart it self, is derivd and commu- 
nicated over the whole masse ; in a word, as the lucid and noble Aer, 
clarifies the blood, subtilizes and excites it, cheering the spirits and 
promoting digestion; so the dark and grosse (on the contrary) per- 
turbs the body, prohibits necessary transpiration for the resolution 
- and dissipation of ill vapours, even to disturbance of the very rational 
faculties, which the purer Aer does so far illuminate, as to have ren- 
dered some men healthy and wise even to a miracle. And therefore 
the empoysoning of Aer was ever esteem’d no lesse fatall than the poy- 
soning of water or meate it self, and forborn even amongst barbarians ; 
since (as is said) such infections become more apt to insinuate them- 
selves, and betray the very spirits, to which they have so neer a cogna- 
tion. Some Aers we know are held to be alexipharmac, and even 
deleterious to poyson it self, as tis reported of that of Ireland. In 
some we finde carcasses will hardly putrifie, in others again rot and 
fall to pieces immediately. | 

“* From these or the like considerations therefore, it might well 
proceed, that Vitruvius, and the rest who follow that master Builder, 
mention it as a principle, for the accomplishment of their Architect, 
that being skilfull in the art of physick, amongst other observations, 
he sedulously examined the Aer and situation of the places where he 
designs to build, the inclinations of the heavens, and the climats ; 
Sine his enim rationibus nulla salubris habitatio fieri potest : there is 
no dwelling can be safe or healthy without it. ’Tis true, he does 
likewise adde Water also, which is but a kinde of condensed Aer ; 
though he might have observ’d that element to be seldome bad, where 
the other is good; omitting onely. some peculiar fountains and mineral 
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waters, which are percolated through mines and metalique earths less 
frequent, and very rarely to be encounter’d. 

«¢ Now whether those who were the antient founders of our goodly 
metropolis, had considered these particulars (though long before 
Vitruvius) I can no waies doubt or make question of; since, having 
respect to the nobleness of the situation of London, we shall every way 
finde it to have been consulted with all imaginable advantages, not 
onely in relation to profit, but to health and pleasure; and that, if 
there be any thing which seems to impeach the too last trancendencies, 
it will be found to be but something extrinsical and accidental onely, 
which naturally does not concern the place at all; but which may 
very easily be reformed, without any the least inconvenience, as in 
due time we shall come to demonstrate. 

“ For first, the City of London is built upon a sweet and most 
agreeable eminency of ground, at the North-side of a goodly and well- 
condition’d river, towards which it hath an aspect by a gentle and easie 
declivity, apt to be improv’d to all that may render her palaces, build- 
ings, and avenues usefull, gravefull, and most magnificent: the fumes 
which exhale from the waters and lower grounds lying South-ward, by 
which means they are perpetually attracted, carried off, or dissipated 
by the sun, as soon as they are born and ascend. 

*«‘ Adde to this, that the soil is universally gravell, not onely where 
the City itself is placed; but for severall miles about the countreys 
which environ it: that it is plentifully and richly irrigated, and visited 
with waters which christalize her fountains in every street, and may 
be conducted to them in such farther plenty, as Rome her self might 
not more abound in this liquid ornament, for the pleasure and diver- 
tisement, as well as for the use and refreshment of her inhabitants. I 
forbear to enlarge upon the rest of the conveniences which this august 
and opulent City enjoies both by sea and land, to accumulate her 
enconiums, and render her the most considerable that the earth has 
standing upon her ample bosome; because, it belongs to the Orator 
and the Poet, and is none of my institution: but I will infer, that if 
this goodly City justly challenges what is her due, and merits all that 
ean be said to reinforce her praises, and give her title; she is to be 
reliev'd from that which renders her less healthy, really offends her, 
and which darkens and eclipses all her other attributes. And what is 
all this, but that hellish and dismall cloud of sea-coal? which is not 
only perpetually imminent over her head, for as the Poet, 


Conditur in tenebris altum caligine Ceelum*, 


but so universally mixed with the otherwise wholesome and excellent 
Aer, that her inhabitants breathe nothing but an impure and thick 
mist, accompanied with a fuliginous and filthy vapour, which renders 
them obnoxious to a thousand inconveniences, corrupting the lungs, 
and disordering the entire habits of their bodies; so that cathars, 
phthisicks, coughs and consumptions rage more in this one City than 
in the whole earth besides. | 

“T shall not here much descant upon the nature of smoaks, and 
other exhalations from things burnt, which have obtain’d their severale 
epithetes, according to the quality of the matter consumed, because 


* Aneid. 11, 
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they are generally accounted noxious and unwholesome, and I would 
not have it thought, that I doe here fumos vendere, as the word is, or 
blot paper with insignificant remarks: it was yet haply no inept deriva- 
tion of that critick, who took our English, or rather Saxon appellative, 
from the Greek word currumpo, and exuro, as most agreeable to its 
destructive effects, especially of what we doe here so much declaim 
against, since thisis certain, that of all the common and familiar mate- 
rials which emit it, the immoderate use of, and indulgence to Sea-coale 
in the City of London, exposes it to one of the fowlest inconveniences 
and reproaches, that can possibly befall so noble, and otherwise in- 
comparable City: and that, not from the culinary fires, which for being 
weak, and lesse often fed below, is with such ease dispell’d and scatter’d 
above, as it is hardly at all discernible, but from some few particular 
tunnells and issues, belonging only to brewers, diers, lime-burners, salt 
and sope boylers, and some other private trades, one of whose spiracles 
alone does manifestly infect the Aer more than all the chimnies of 
London put together besides. And that this is not the least hyper- 
bolic, let the best of judges decide it, which I take to be our senses: 
whilst these are belching it forth their sooty jaws, the City of London 
resembles the face rather of Mount Etna, the court of Vulcan, Strom- 
boli, or the suburbs of hell, than an assembly of rational creatures, and 
the imperial seat of our incomparable monarch. For when in all 
other places the Aer is most serene and pure, it is here eclipsed with 
such a cloud of sulphure, as the Sun itself, which gives day to all the 
world beside, is hardly able to penetrate and impart it here; and the 
weary Traveller, at many miles distance, sooner smells than sees the 
City to which he repairs. This is that pernicious smoake which 
sullyes all her glory, superinducing a sooty crust or fur upon all that 
it lights, spoyling the moveables, tarnishing the plate, gildings, and 
furniture, and corroding the very iron bars and hardest stones with 
those piercing and acrimonious spirits which accompany its sulphure; 
and executing more in one year, then exposed to the pure Aer of the 
country it could effect in some hundreds. 


piceaque gravatum 
Fcedat nube diem, 


It is this horrid smoake which obscures our churches, and makes 
our palaces look old, which fouls our clothes, and corrupts the water, so 
as the very rain and refreshing dew which fall in the several seasons 
precipitate this impure vapour, which, with its black and tenacious 
quality, spots and contaminates whatsoever is expos’d to it. 


Calidoque involvitur undique fumo. 


It is this which scatters and strews about those black and smutty 
atomes upon all things where it comes, insinuating it self into our very 
secret cabinets, and most precious repositories: finally, it is this which 
diffuses and spreads a yellownesse upon our choycest pictures and 
hangings: which does this mischief at home; is Avenues* to fowl, 

* A lake in Italy, which formerly emitted such noxious fumes, that birds which 


attempted to fly over it fell in and were suffocated ; but it has lost this bad quality 
for many ages, and is at present well stocked with fish and fowl. 
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and kills our bees and flowers abroat, suffering nothing in our gardens 
to bud, display themselves, or ripen; so as our anemonies, and many 
other choicest flowers, will by no industry be made to blow in London, 
or the precincts of it, unlesse they be raised on a hot-bed, and 
govern’d with extraordinary artifice to accellerate their springing, 
imparting a bitter and ungrateful tast to those few wretched fruits 
which, never arriving to their desired maturity, seem, like the apples 
of Sodome, to fall even to dust when they are but touched. Not there- 
fore to be forgotten is that which was by many observ’d, that in the 
year when New-castle was besieg’d and blocked up in our late wars, so 
as through the great dearth and scarcity of coales, those fumous works 
many of them were either left off, or spent but few coales in comparison 
to what they now use: divers gardens and orchards planted even in 
the very heart of London (as in particular my lord Marquesse of 
Hertfords in the Strand, my Lord Bridgewaters, and some others 
about Barbican), were observed to bear such plentiful and infinite 
quantities of fruits, as they never produced the like either before or 
since, to their great astonishment: but it was by the owners rightly 
imputed to the penury of coales, and the little smoake which they 
took notice to infest them that year: for there is a virtue in the Aer, 
to penetrate, alter, nourish, yea and to multiply plants and fruits, 
without which no vegetable could possibly thrive; but as the Poet, 


Aret ager: vitio moriens sitit a€ris herba : 


So as it was not ill said by Paracelsus, that of all things Aer only 
could be truly affirm’d to have life, seeing to all things it gave life. 
Argument sufficient to demonstrate how prejudicial it is to the bodies 
of men; for that can never be Aer fit for them to breath in, where 
nor fruits nor flowers do ripen, or come to a seasonable perfection.” 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Specian Sanitary Commisston.—The appointment of the 
special commission, for inquiring into the means of improving the 
health of the metropolis, must be regarded as a recommencement of 
sanitary reform in a more workmanlike manner. In attempting to 
legislate, Lord Morpeth was baulked by easily foreseen articles. In 
appointing a commission to grapple with the principal of those 
obstacles, Government stand pledged to a real performance of work. 
The commissioners cannot mistake their duty or their interest. Three 
of them are men already versed in their labour. The chairman is a 
steady, attentive, and judicious man. Mr. Lambert Jones, the com- 
missioner taken from the city, has been called ‘ the representative of 
filth ;” it having been presumed that he would represent the con- 
servative Objection entertained in the city against innovation on the 
vested rights of filth and pestilence to undisturbed sway. But the 
presumption is too gross. We do not remember what precise course 
Mr. Jones has taken on the subject of sanitary reform; but everybody 
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knows that he is an active, intelligent man, with feelings and tastes 
above mere local objects. His selettion for so important a post 
cannot but stimulate him to acquit himself with credit; there can be 
no doubt that he will be a useful aid to the other commissioners, and, 
possibly, he may be the means of at once disarming the civic fears of 
cleanliness and of conciliating assent. ‘The more boldly and effectually 
the commissioners do their work, the more thorough will be their 
support from the public, the more complete their hold on the official 
concurrence in ulterior measures. It will not be very long before 
another opportunity will occur for testing the sincerity of the official 
support. ‘The functions which ought to be performed by a Board of 
Health are performed, or rather neglected, by certain Commissioners 
of Sewers, appointed for each district of the metropolis. Except for 
the city, the commissions are issued by the Lord Chancellor; and the 
Chancellor annually appoints them according to a list handed in by 
each expiring board, which he adopts without question. The com- 
mission will expire in December next. Of course, if the new special 
commission is to have any practical or reasonably prompt result, it 
will be needless to reappoint the old machinery for another year. An 
additional reason against continuing this standing practice is the pro- 
bability that the commissions about to expire would nominate candi- 
dates the most disposed and most able to obstruct the measure 
intended to supersede them in their functions. The appointment of 
the Commissions, therefore, ought to be suspended, at least till the 
Special Commissioners have made their report. From the course 
taken by Lord Cottenham in this behalf, the public will be able to 
form a tolerable guess as to the official sincerity.— Observer. 

PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TowEerR Hamurts.— At a 
recent Court of Sewers for the Tower Hamlets, it was unanimously 
resolved that application should be made in the next session of Par- 
liament for an act to extend the powers of the commissioners for that 
populous and important district. It is due to the commissioners and 
parochial authorities that the public should know that very extensive 
sewerage has been constructed in the neighbourhood during the last 
few years, and many open sewers have been covered ; and even in the 
immediate vicinity of Hayes-court, and other courts and alleys in 
Rosemary-lane, a large sewer has been for some time built at the 
expense of the commission; but the owners and occupiers of the 
wretched habitations decline to make a drain from the houses into it, 
and the commissioners have no power at present to do so or to compel 
those who ought to accomplish that object. 

Tuames Watrer.—The Thames is the common receptacle, or 
sewer, of the metropolis. Whilst the tide rises the refuse is running 
out of all its tributary sewers, and flows up thé river until all egress is 
stopped. It next runs down the river until it is met by the fresh tide, 
and is thus carried backwards and forwards within a few miles of the 
city. The injury done to the Thames water is established by the fact 
that although the New River Company always have a large main pipe 
charged with it (from Broken-wharf into Cheapside), yet they are not 
allowed to use it for watering the streets even. The Southwark 
Waterworks found a deposit of three inches a week occasionally in 
their customers’ water-butts when they took their supply near London- 
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bridge. They now take their supply at Battersea, and find fifteen 
inches of deposit a year in their reservoirs, whereas the Lea water 
forms scarcely any deposit, being almost perfectly limpid. With the 
exception of the New River Company and the Hast London Water- ° 
works, the metropolis is supplied with Thames water, and it is there- 
fore a most important question whether the refuse passing into it is 
injurious or not. Now, the quantity of drainage water annually 
running into the Thames is estimated at 100,000,000 tons. In one 
sewer, where the run of water is always sufficient to keep it clear from 
deposit, the proportion of animal and vegetable decomposed matter 
and silt from roads has been found to be one part in 80, in another 
main sewer one in 66. At this rate there is from 1,250,000 to 
1,500,000 tons of solid refuse polluting the Thames every year, and 
this from the present extent of drainage, and notwithstanding the 
most injurious retention in cesspools. 

INABILITY OF THE ParisH OFFIcERS TO REMOVE THE Nuti- 
SANCES EXISTING IN THE PaRIsH OF ST. GEORGE, SOUTHWARK.— 
The Sewers Commissioners have been memorialised to cover over the 
filthy open ditches which surround the parish, which, as every one 
knows, the parish officers have no power to do. And, in reference to 
Three Tuns-court, the magistrates have been appealed to, the District 
Commissioners of Pavements have been called upon, as well as the 
Southwark Court Leet, to interfere and take measures to remove the 
nuisance, but all to no purpose. ‘The tenants or occupiers of this 
place are of the lowest description, and the reputed landlord of the 
property, or the party who manages to take the rents from these poor 
people, is not often to be found. Under these circumstances, and the 
buildings not being of a sufficiently ruinous or dangerous description 
to bring them within the powers of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
it appears there is no remedy as the law at present stands. Hence it 
was, that during the last session of Parliament the parish of St. 
George made known its anxiety to support Lord Morpeth’s Health of 
Towns Bill, provided his lordship would consent that the commis- 
sioners appointed under his proposed act should be elected by the 
payers of the rates. A public vestry was holden, a committee was 
appointed, and a deputation of that committee attended the meeting of 
the various local authorities held at the London Tavern for the purpose 
of considering the clauses of the proposed bill, when that deputation 
openly avowed that it was the intention of the parish to support its 
main provisions, and related the difficulty they had experienced in 
reference to the removal of the nuisance of Three Tuns-court. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENT IN THE ParisH or MARrYLEBONE.— 
Mr. Joseph wished to know whether the committees lately appointed 
to examine into the sanitary condition of each district of St. Maryle- 
bone had done anything as yet in the matter. He thought that it was 
most important they should at once proceed with their labours and 
report what remedies could be applied to the defective condition of 
every part of the parish. If anything was to be done at all, it must 
be done at once, for as winter advanced difficulties would increase, and 
very little time would elapse ere the assembling of Parliament, who, 
if nothing had been done by this parish, would have a good and valid 
ground for taking from them that power which hitherto they had 
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enjoyed. Such would inevitably be the result, if before the session of 
Parliament commenced some effective steps were not taken to show 
that they were willing to comply with the public demands for health 
and comfort.—Mr. Stevens recommended that the committees should 
be forthwith summoned.—Mr. Scace, the surveyor, stated, that Mr. 
G. Daniell was busily engaged in collecting details and _ statistical 
information relative to the subject, which, when digested, he intended 
to lay before the committees.—Mr. Joseph said the vestry must show 
itself sincere in their professions of desire to remedy the gross and 
grievous evils existing in the parish, and therefore as Mr. G. Daniell 
had originated, he (Mr. Joseph) should suggest that the vestry-clerk 
write to that gentleman, requesting him to summon the committees 
forthwith. 

ABSTRACT OF A TABLE oF MorTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
Showing the number of deaths from all causes, registered in the week 
ending Saturday, Sept. 18.—The following is the return of deaths from 
all causes registered in the week ending Saturday, Sept. 18 :— 
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Morality, religion, and the imperative demands of the puBric 
HEALTH, all point out the necessity of removing the so-called resting 
places of the pEAD from the habitations of Man.— Walker. 

Our moral instincts, our religious sentiments, tells us that the 
sanctuary of the dead should remain inviolate; daily experience 
teaches, that the process which resolves the animal body into its ele- 
ments is attended by the disengagement of matters highly injurious to 


the HEALTH of the LIVING. 
K 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES. 


How many thousands of the people of the British empire there are 
living that never saw or heard of what is commonly termed ‘a Blue 
Book.” Nay, thousands of highly intelligent persons residing in this 
great metropolis know nothing of these books continually issuing at 
the expense of the public. Let it not be supposed that we begrudge 
the expense; far, very far from that, we are well aware that they are 
the very key-stone to legislation, and that without them the making of 
our laws would be no more than so many experiments. ‘They are, 
therefore, the compass by which our legislators steer the bark of the 
constitution through the ocean of politics, foreign and domestic. 

Many people have a natural dread of the portly blue book. Its 
size, its dry and uninviting appearance, make them look upon it with a 
degree of horror; all this is excusable. As a nation we are men of 
business, and millions of those who toil,—and who are the nation’s sup- 
port, have no time,—and perhaps less taste,—to wade through the pages 
of the production of parliamentary committees. But there are others 
who look with a keen eye to their contents;—they look upon them as 
a sort of curiosity shops, in which are deposited the opinions of men of 
all professions,—from the accomplished physician, or lawyer, to the dog- 
trainer or fancier,—-from the right reverend dignitary to the besotted 
eravedigger. 

The question, for the selection of which this periodical is professedly 
established, is now becoming so interesting and so fashionable, that we 
have ventured to ask our readers to take with us a casual glance at the 
pages of the blue book, at least as far as they refer to public health. 
They will be found to be full of important information that cannot fail 
to be acceptable to thinking men. The opinions of men generally 
the best capable of giving information on this subject will therein be 
found, and as it 1s mostly in the shape of interrogatories, the reader 
may almost imagine himself vés-a-vis with the speaker. 

There cannot be a doubt with respect to the authenticity of the in- 
formation contained in the printed parliamentary reports. ‘The com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose have an opportunity, at the public 
expense, to summon persons of every grade to give evidence; and, to 
the credit of the honourable members, they generally acquit themselves 
with honour. | 3 

There is not be a more important duty devolving on the represen- 
tatives of the people than that of attending, constantly, for weeks, and 
sometimes months, from day to day, a committee of inquiry. The 
gentlemen chosen for the subject are generally men of a searching turn 
of mind, eager to discover everything bearing on the point ;—men who 
realise the rule laid down by the poet, that— 


‘Man in inquisitiveness should be strong; 
From curiosity doth wisdom flow ; 
For ’tis a maxim I’ve adopted long 
The more a man inquires the more he'll know.” 
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Those, therefore, who are desirous of knowing the state, with regard 
to health, of the various districts in England, will feel a pleasure in 
reading extracts from the parliamentary reports. We shall always 
endeavour to select the most interesting, as well as the most pointed. 
We now propose to lay before our readers a portion of the report of 
Dr. William Kay, of Bristol, on the health of that city and its suburbs. 
It is embodied in the Report of the Health of Towns Commissioners, 
published in 1845. 


** REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION oF CuIFTON. By William 
Kay, M.D., Senior Physician to the Clifton Dispensary, and 
Lecturer on Forensic Medicine in the Bristol Medical School.* 


** At the request of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Health 
of 'Towns, charged with the examination of Bristol and its vicinity, I 
have undertaken to draw up a short report illustrative of the sanitary 
condition of Clifton. 

* Clifton is naturally, and for our purpose may be conveniently, 
divided into Upper and Lower, the difference of elevation being about 
220 feet. There are few places, probably, which, within the same 
area, present differences, physical and local, more marked than those 
occurring in the two divisions. The Upper Clifton, properly so called, 
may be said to lie on the brow ofa hill, in a convex or semicircular 
form, abutting on the extreme right, the south-west, over the river 
Avon, and extending round to the south-east, nearest to the city of 
Bristol, comprising a distance of about a mile. 

“‘Immediately in front lies Lower Clifton, and the floating harbour 
of Bristol, opening to the right, upon the river Avon. The greater 
part of Clifton, occupying the brow of the hill, is sheltered from the 
north and north-westerly winds by the acclivity of the higher ground, 
which rises behind it to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. These 
Downs, extending about two miles, are bounded on the west by the 
deep valley through which the Avon flows, and are open to the breezes 
from the Atlantic and the Bristol Channel. The front of Clifton thus 
faces the south and south-west. 

“From this sketch it will be readily understood that the tempera- 
ture must vary very much in different parts of Clifton; that portion 
lying on the south side of the hill being several degrees milder than 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of the Downs. 

‘* The registers, from which the numerical data in this report are 
chiefly taken, include, in Upper Clifton, Durdham Down Road, and 
that portion of Durdham Down which adjoins Redland, having a 
population of 950 or 1,000 persons, consisting chiefly of labourers, 
lime-burners, mechanics, and small shopkeepers—the higher class of 
the Down residents being included in a separate district. The whole 
population of Upper Clifton, computing by the census of 1841, 


* It should be stated with regard to this Report that some brief notices respecting 
the topography, geology, meteorology, &c. of Clifton, have been omitted to prevent 
repetition, as these subjects are fully treated of in the preceding report of the 
Commissioners. 
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amounts to 6,720, which, in the absence of actual data, I have ven- 
tured roughly to estimate as follows :— 


Gentry, professional persons, and their families 4,000 


Tradesmen and their families A ; x 1.45280 
Mechanics, labourers, &c. . : , = . 200 
5,790 


Tradesmen, &c. . 154 


Gentry, &e... : 1516 
Labourers, &c. 7a1650 


970 Durdham Down, &c. 


6,720 


“ Dr. Chisholm, physician to the Clifton Dispensary for four 
years, gives the following description of the Hotwell-road, in 1817 :— 

«« ¢ Nearly three-fourths of the population of the parish are con- 
fined to that part of it called the Hotwell-road, extending about a mile 
in length, along the north-western bank of the Avon, from the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bristol to the Hot-Wells, and narrowed on one side 
by the river, and on the other by Clifton-hill, high and acclivous, into 
a breadth of not more than from thirty to fifty yards. All the houses 
are adapted to the circumstances of the lower classes, or very 
frequently, for the purpose of employing the surface in the most 
lucrative way, formed into narrow courts and blind alleys, in which 
there are no means of thorough ventilation, and in which, for the 
most part, the air is In a very unagitated state. ‘The houses are occu- 
pied, in most instances, each by two or three numerous families, so 
that one room frequently serves the purpose of parlour, bedroom, 
kitchen, scullery, and wash-house, to six or ten individuals. An 
impure air and accumulated filth are the necessary consequences; and 
the foetid smell which assaults the stranger on entering any of these 
rooms sufficiently indicates their offensiveness. . . . Animal food 
does not very often enter into the composition of their diet, and when 
it does it is chiefly bacon. The persons of the inhabitants thus 
limited in the circumstances, are, except on Sundays and holidays, at 
all times squalid, filthy from the neglect of ablution, and sordid from 
the miserable garments they are covered with, . . . A great 
portion of the indigent male inhabitants are decayed or unemployed 
servants, sailors, tradesmen, or labourers; of the female, almost uni- 
versally, decayed servants, or whose occupation is washing and ironing 
—a frequent remote cause among them of phthisis pulmonaris.’ 

** At the back of nearly the whole length of the Hotwell-road just 
described, the high ground alluded to as Clifton-hill abuts so closely 
upon the outlets of the houses as greatly to impede, by such proximity 
and abruptness, anything like a free current of air. The rock, in 
fact, in many places, has obviously been cleared away merely to allow 
space for the erection of the dwellings. 

‘“ Jacob's Wells, branching off, forms another portion of the district 
lying under similar disadvantages—the high shelving ground of Clifton- 
wood hemming it in on one side, and Brandon-hill on the other. 
There are likewise several courts, both closed and open, densely 
inhabited ; and, though somewhat better than those of the Hotwell- 
road, not remarkable for purity or cleanliness. 
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* How large a proportion of the inhabitants congregated in these 
Vicinities, in houses, as Dr. Chisholm describes them, ‘adapted to 
their circumstances,’ rank in the lower class, will readily be under- 
stood from the fact, that one in sixteen of the whole population of 
Clifton is in the receipt of parochial relief—the average number 
being 84:7. 

‘“‘ Having thus briefly explained the local and physical conditions in 
which the inhabitants of the two divisions are respectively placed, we 
may proceed to inquire how far health, and consequent mortality, are 
affected by these combined influences. In other words, whether health, 
and a corresponding period of years, are realised in a degree propor- 
tionate to the superior conditions presented for their attainment in the 
one case, and to what extent they fall short of this ratio, under the 
existence of less favourable circumstances in the otlier. 

‘** The healthy state, or otherwise, of a district admits of illustration 
in three ways: first, by the number of deaths relatively to the popula- 
tion; secondly, by the mortality at particular ages, and amongst 
different classes; and, thirdly, by the average age attained. 

** A reference to the Mortuary Register, from July 1, 1841, to 
June 30, 1842, shows that in the parish of Clifton, in a population, 
according to the census of 1841, of 14,034, there ocurred 362 deaths. 
The following Table exhibits the relative mortality of seven of the 
larger towns, the average being taken for three years (1840, 1841, 
and 1842.)” 

[Here follows a Table, showing the comparative mortality of Bristol 
with other towns in England :— 


PoeBristole.. “7 2" 622. Tin 38. 
Clifton (Union) . . 1 in 40. 
Clifton (Parish) . . 1 in 38.] 


** Bristol, it will be seen from the above Table, is exceeded in the 
rate of mortality by only two of the seven towns, viz., Liverpool and 
Manchester. Clifton Union, on the contrary, which includes several 
rural districts, presents a lower rate than any of the towns. In the 
parish of Clifton again, the mortality, though somewhat higher, is 
still below the average. In Bristol, the deaths under five years are 
less than the other towns, with the exception of the metropolis and 
Bath; in Clifton (Union) greater, Liverpool and Birmingham only 
excepted. In Clifton (Parish) much below any of the towns under 
comparison, being only 50°7 per cent; whereas the lowest of the 
others is 41°5 per cent. In examining the Table in reference to the 
deaths at advanced ages, both from 50 to 70, and from 70 years up- 
wards (in which the principle as a test of the healthy state of a town, 
is, of course, reversed, the higher the per centage, the more favourable 
being the indication,) Clifton (Parish) again takes a decided precedence ; 
Bath comes next in order, then Bristol, Clifton (Union), and the 
metropolis. But the per centage of all these ages is taken upon the 
total deaths. A fairer mode of ascertaining the rate, is to compare 
the mortality at particular ages with the numbers living at those ages, 
and this has accordingly been done, so far, at least, as the census 
returns, with which I have been favoured, admitted, in Tables 6 and 
11, pages 87 and 102 of the Bristol report. , 
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For several additional illustrations connected with the mortality at 
different ages, in relation to the total deaths, the population, &c., the 
excess of deaths above the healthy standard of 2 per cent., the 
average age of the living and the dead, the resultant loss of the years 
of life, &c., in the parish of Clifton, compared with the neighbouring 
parishes in the Clifton Union and Bristol districts, the reader is 
referred to the Tables generally contained in the accompanying report 
upon the mortuary statistics of Bristol. The Upper and Lower 
Divisions of the parish, however, furnish relatively a very different 
result—109 deaths ocurring in the former, and 253 in the latter :— 


Population. Deaths. Per Cent. Proportion. 
Upper Clifton . . 6,720 109 1-6 1 in 61-6. 
Lower Uitte 4... | Hore 253 od 1 in 28°5. 


“The rate of mortality in the Lower Division, even excluding the 
deaths in the poor-house, is more than that of the Upper, though the 
difference is only 600. Were it in the same ratio the number of 
deaths would be 118.” | 

(To be continued. ) 


BURIALS UNDER ELIM CHAPEL, FETTER-LANE. 


On Saturday, Mr. J. Frisken, of John-street, Bedford-row, one of 
the trustees of Elim Chapel, in Fetter-lane, appeared at Guildhall to 
answer the complaint of the Commissioners of Sewers for the City, 
made under the Contagious Diseases Prevention Act, for suffering an 
accumulation of offensive or noxious matter to remain on a piece of 
land, and in building upon it, used as a chapel. The joint certificate 
of Dr. Farquhar and Mr. G. A. Walker, a surgeon, that the chapel 
was in a filthy and unwholesome state, likely to be prejudicial to 
the persons frequenting it, and to occupiers of houses adjacent, was 
put in. 

The clerk to the solicitor of the Commissioners stated the nature 
of the charge, and said he should call two medical gentlemen who had 
signed the certificate to show the necessity for the prompt interference 
of the magistrates. 

Mr. Frisken prayed an adjournment, that he might call a meeting 
of the seven other trustees, and obtain legal advice. He believed he 
should establish, by medical evidence, that there had been much 
exaggeration and unnecessary excitement about the matter. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s clerk said, he must oppose any adjournment. The 
order he sought was, that the defendants should abate the nuisance in 
forty-eight hours. If they proceeded at all they should do so 
promptly. ‘The place would be again used as a chapel on Sunday. 

| r. Alderman Johnson asked how many trustees were now 
presented. 

My. Frisken said there were four. 
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The magistrates thought the defendants had evidently had sufficient 
notices to prepare for the hearing, and determined to proceed. 

Dr, Farquhar, of Drury-lane, was examined.—He had visited the 
chapel twice. On the first visit, on the 2nd inst., he descended into a 
vault, and saw two or three heaps of the broken- -up coffin-wood, 
saturated with the fluid matter which had flowed from decomposed 
human bodies. He perceived the stench from them in the chapel 
above. A carpenter who was with him opened one coffin and found 
in it what appeared to be portions of three human bodies. One was a 
portion of a woman; but the effluvium was so overpowering that he 
turned away without minutely inspecting the parts. They appeared 
to be portions of bodies that had been cut up. 

Mr. Alderman Johnson asked if he apprehended any danger to his 
own health from this visit. | 

The Doctor said he should if he had not been in good health, or if 
he had remained longer. 

Mr. Alderman Hooper asked if the place was a vault or celle, 
that is, was it brick overhead, or a ceiling of plaster or wood ? 

The Doctor said it was woodwork above. It was directly below 
the floor of the chapel. On the second visit the effluvium in the chapel 
was gone. ‘The place had been prepared for the visit of Sir James 
Duke and the inquest on Monday last. 

Mr. Alderman Hooper asked how many coffins there were, and 
for some description of the vault. 

The Doctor said he could not ascertain the number of coffins. 
There was a door on the floor of the chapel which admitted the visitor 
by a cellar, each side of which measured about forty feet. The coffins 
were piled up six feet, without any earth between or over them. The 
depth of the cellar was twelve feet in some parts, and reduced by the 
piles of coffins to four feet in others. On the second visit, he found a 
coating of earth had been Jaid over the coffins, and there was no smell. 
There was a vault full of refuse, bones, &c., opening into one side of 
the cellar, from which a very noxious effluvium came. 

Cross examined by Mr. Frisken: Could not say there were not 
three feet of earth now laid over the coffins. They did not unscrew 
the coffin they opened, but the lid was unfastened, and, to the best of 
his belief, there were portions of three bodies in the coffin. Heard the 
trustees promise Sir James Duke to build up the entrance to the side 
vault. Did not observe the date of the coffin spoken of. 

Mr. Walker, of St. James’s place, Westminster, surgeon, described 
the place and its contents in much the same manner. He found a 
heap had been recently shifted from one side to the other of the cellar, 
and a terrible stench had arisen from disturbing the mass. Thousands 
appeared to have been buried in a place adapted only for hundreds. 
The abatement of the effluvium was not proof of the removal of the 
danger. When the effluvium was slight, the nose immediately be- 
came accustomed to it, and failed to distinguish it after the first mo- 
ment. The existence of the mass he saw was prejudicial to the health 
of the neighbourhood, but it could not be disturbed without increas- 
ing the danger. If man poisoned the air he breathed, he must pay the 
penalty. 

Mr, Alderman Johnson asked, if, by a further addition of fresh 
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earth, a level surface was formed, and well covered with concrete, 
would not the mischief be removed ? 

Mr. Walker thought it would not. Fissures would occur, through 
which the poison would issue. It had been tried at a mortuary 
chapel he visited near Hull, and when the sexton opened the door, he 
retreated some paces to allow the stench to escape. Witness went up 
to the desk and found the minister’s book thoroughly saturated with 
stench from the mass of corruption below, in spite of the pains taken 
to prevent the nuisance. 

Mr. Alderman Johnson asked, what he would suggest should be 
done in this case as a complete remedy. 

Mr. Walker could not say. 

Mr. Alderman Hooper asked Mr. Frisken when the vault was last 
used as a place of interment. 

Mr. Frisken said, at least three years and a half ago. The trustees, 
when they took the chapel, had a clause inserted in the lease, that the 
relatives of persons interred there should not have a right of burial 
there. They had lately removed some of the contents of the vaults 
from one side to the other, and the effect of this had been exaggerated 
very much. The nuisance was now abated; and, the chapel being 
private property, no one had a right to intrude, or interfere with it. 
They had employed Mr. Fowler, a builder, to do what was necessary ; 
though, in fact, the place could not longer be deemed a nuisance. 

The magistrates said, if the trustees disputed their authority, it was 
the duty of the justices to assert it, and protect the public health. 
They should insist on the best remedy being immediately applied by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, if the defendants did not choose to obey 
the order that would be made. 

The order was accordingly made, for the immediate abatement of 
the nuisance. 


TuovuGuH it be painful to direct the minds of our readers to this 
subject, yet we feel that we should not now be performing our duty if 
we did not again ask them to consider of the treatment which the 
dead receive. In our last number—in our report of a public meeting 
upon the subject—statistics were presented which were fitted to make 
every one pause and ponder, and also act. The condition of our 
graveyards has not one element by means of which the deep sense 
of sorrow and indignation they have produced, in relation to the con- 
duct of selfish men who profane the resting places of our friends and 
kindred, can be mitigated. What can be imagined as giving a stronger 
pulse to our actions than the thoughts of riches being accumulated by 
foul insult to the departed, and outrage to those feelings which are 
the most sacred, and which we cherish in our heart of hearts. There 
is everything to arouse us as men, and quicken us as Christians, till 
we have placed those safeguards around the sepulchre which shall pre- 
vent it from desecration; and till also the dead shall cease to be the 
cause of pestilence and death. ‘This will require prompt and perse- 
vering action—these only being able to restrain those whom no sense 
of obligation, civil or sacred, has bound—whom no relentings of hu- 
manity have stayed from the unworthy actions, which make us blush 
before the world, and recoil from the view of our true condition when 
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held up in connexion with our professions of religion, and our efforts 
to carry civilization to earth’s farthest verge. 

We insert in another part of our Magazine, the case of ‘ Elim 
Chapel,” and we ask any man if, after having perused it, he can ‘*mode- 
rate his wrath” against the claims of individuals set up against all respect 
of the dead, and all care for the safety even of those who, in that con- 
taminated place, come to worship Gop, in ignorance that while seek- 
ing spiritual life they were breathing an atmosphere laden with tem- 
poral death! Can any one peruse without indignation the attempt to 
foreclose adjudication upon—nay, all inquiry into the existing abomi- 
nation, by the plea of Hlim Chapel being private property ; as if any 
man, or knot of men, were at liberty to convert a spot in the bosom of 
our city into a plague spot—as if, in defiance of every principle of 
justice, they might, if the proprietors of a piece of ground, or, as in 
this case, of a chapel, sport with the lives of thousands, and bar every 
complaint by saying—it is our own property. 

Let it be well considered by those having power over such things, 
be they Churchmen or Dissenters, whether they are not by them, in 
addition to all else, ‘hindering the grace of Gop.” What must the 
persons sought to be reclaimed from evil say when such things are 
connected with the persons who would convert them? ‘“ Physician, 
heal thyself,” would not express all the scorn they would justly feel. 

It is a cause of gladness, that in the case referred to the civil autho- 
rities have acted well and promptly. They have made the trustees of 
Elim Chapel feel that they will not be suffered to protect their ‘‘ char- 
nal house.” Their attempt to brave authority in the case is well 
expressed by the Zimes :— 

** It is something new in these days to find persons interested in a 
private speculation maintaining their right to inflict injury on the 
public, and, in fact, to preserve the nucleus of a pestilence within the 
very heart of the metropolis.” 

Of the attempt of the trustees to avoid the removal of the evil, 
every one will form his own opinion, but few, we believe, will do so 
in their favour. There can be only one opinion of their appearance 
before the magistrate, and yet they are the trustees of a place of 
Christian worship! Men and brethren, arouse yourselves, and let not 
the religion of our Lorp become, by false associations wrapped around 
it, the subject of infidel mockery and irreligious contempt. 

It would be every way unjust were we not on this subject to state, 
that we regard the whole people, not of London only, but of every 
city in the kingdom, under deep obligations to Mr. WaLker. We 
erect statues to the men who have been the most successful in the 
murder of their fellow-men, calling them heroes: in him we have one 
concentrating his energies, in the absence of all selfish motives, to the 
preserving of the life of man, and to the shielding of the silent dead. 
We shall give our gratitude to him, and, which we believe he would 
infinitely prefer above all thanks; we shall try to strengthen his hands 
in this work, which every mind must acknowledge to be honourable 
and holy.—Zhe Universe. 


L 
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METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


BEFoRE we proceed, in accordance with our promise, to show what are 
the profits reasonably to be expected by the Company that has under- 
taken this great national enterprise, we are desirous of correcting an 
error into which we fell in our number of the 7th inst. as to the present 
cost of manuring the market gardens in the neighbourhood of London. 

The case proves to be very much better than we had stated. We are 
assured by some of the market gardeners that we had considerably 
understated the cost of manuring by the present system, and conse- 
quently the profit that must accrue from the introduction of the 
Sewage Manure. We had said that the annual cost was from £15 to 
£20. It appears, however, from the estimates sent to us by some of 
the most extensive gardeners in the suburbs of the metropolis, that 
the lowest annual cost to them per acre of manure is £24: 7s. and that 
it varies from that to £37; the latter being more frequently the 
charge than the former. 

We may now assume that we have shown beyond question : 

1. That Sewage Manure possesses fertilizing properties beyond 
any other. 

2. ‘That manure in a fluid state is not only most efficient, but is 
most cheaply conveyed to the farm and laid upon the soil. 

3. That there is no more difficulty or cost in the conveyance of 
the Sewage water of London into the country than in the present 
conveyance of the clean water out of the country into London, and 
that it may be effected by the same means, and at the same expense. 

4, That the cost of sewage manure to the market gardener and 
farmer, as conveyed by this “Company, will be in proportion to the 
present cost of solid manure as 6d. to 10s. 

5. That one peculiar advantage to the Sewage Mauure is, that it 
furnishes a supply of water during the summer season—a supply 
which, in seasons of drought will be invaluable. 

It only remains now to show how these enormous advantages to 
the gardener, the farmer, and the country will be accompanied with 
corresponding profit to the shareholders. 

The estimates we are about to submit to our readers have been pre- 
pared with great care from the evidence of Mr. My.tne before the 
Select Committee on the Bill of 1846, with such modifications and 
additions as may be necessary to carry out the additional works con- 
templated by the amended Act of last session. The invested capital 
will be as follows :— 


£. Se ~ oh. 

Cost of constructing the Sewer to Stanley Bridge . 29,696 19 4 
Two 50 horse steam engines, with pumps and 

buildings) sin 12,000 0 O 

Main pipe from Stanley Bridge to Hounslow 1a iss OOOO MD 

Sluice-cocks, &c. &e. . . ; er 2,000 0 O 

0 O 


Connecting same, and apparatus . . 5. OG 
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Purchase of land, office and establishment, build- a eee 

Bate, PREG Te) A i ; 8,000 0 0 
District and service pipes for 35, 855 acres! el yo bao SOB RSI 2as6 
Stand-cocks and implements . . 2 Ge 2 TZ 0COSOrE OG 


Agency, parliamentary expenses, Be Beoqousle 5,800 0 O 


eS RE 


Wotaligiae « as » £184,650 11 10 
Add 10 per cent. for contingencies . 18,465 1 2 


Pr 


Total expenditure . . . . . . £203,115 13 O 


i 


EstiMATE oF ANNUAL OUTLAY. 


Eaeuse of working two Engines of 50 horse power 4,000 O O 
Annual repairs . . ehh iit, 5,000 0 O 
Management, including ‘offices, salaries, &e. wi i8G 4 6,000 0 O 
Wear and tear and labour distribution ... . 10,000 0 O 
Total annualexpenses . . . . . £25,000 0 0 
EsTIMATED INCOME. 
The above machinery is competent to the distribu- 
tion of 3,586,489 tons of sewage manure annually, 
which, at stxpence per ton, will yield arevenue of 89,712 4 
From this deduct annual outlay as above . . . ~ 25,000 0 0 


(cross annual profit (6.8 wf bee | ROATID B26 
Deduct Income-tax, rates, &c. at 2s. Gd... + ss 8,089 0 7 








Total net annual profit... ... .- £56,623 3 II 








Being a clear annual dividend. of. rwENTY-SEVEN AND A HALF PER 
CENT. UPON THE CAPITAL ADVANCED, 

Of course any estimate must be conditional upon certain contin- 
gencies. In this one, we believe, from the great pains taken to insure 
its correctness, it will be found that the cost of the original works will 
not exceed the sum we have given; indeed, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, from the ample allowance made for each item, and the economy 
hitherto exercised by the directors, that a saving of nearly £20,000 
may be effected in the execution of the work. Nor can the annual 
cost much exceed the above statement. ~The onlv item in the whole of 
those remarkable figures that can be questioned is, whether upwards 
of three millions and a half of tons, which the works of the Company 
are to be constructed to supply, wili be purchased at the price 
named—siapence per ton. But so well aware are the farmers and 
market gardeners of the great value of this manure, and so obvious is 
the difference of expense between the 10s. which they now pay and. 
the sixpence intended to be .charged by the Company, that their 
choice cannot long be doubtful. Of course more of the liquid than of 
the solid manure will be requisite for a given quantity of land; but, 
allowance being made for this, the liquid manure cannot fail to reeom- 
mend itself, on the score of economy, to all classes of agriculturists. 
Indeed we have no hesitation in saying that the liquid manure can be 
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conveyed to the door of every consumer at the price we have given, v7z. 
Gd. per ton. The mode of distribution is left for subsequent arrange- 
ment with the consumers, whose convenience we are assured will be 
fully consulted; but from the evidence of Mr. Cuapwicx before the 
Select Committee on Metropolitan Sewage, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the cost will not exceed one penny per ton, exclusive of interest 
on outlay for supplying the hose: the cost given by Mr. Cuapwick 
is about three farthings. But even if the farmers should be slow to 
accept a novelty, because it is a novelty, it is certain that the market 
gardeners are eager to obtain it; they will employ a very large por- 
tion of the whole supply of which the works are capable. Then, 
again, what a margin does the above result leave for almost any pos- 
sible error in cost or demand! If, instead of three millions and a half 
of tons, but two millions be taken, still there remains a clear profit of 
upwards of fourteen per cent. on the capital to be expended in antici- 
pation of the whole quantity being taken. 

But as several items in the estimate will be nearly in proportion 
to the quantity consumed, we may reasonably suppose that, as 
2,000,000 tons will require only 20,000 acres, there will be a reduc- 
tion of one-third under the head of “ service pipes;” and although 
there will not be a corresponding reduction in the items ‘ cocks, land 
for stations, &c.” still there will be some reduction; we may therefore 
fairly assume that the following will be the probable result, supposing 
2,000,000 tons only to be taken :— 





£ se 
Sewer to Stanley-bridge, engines, and main . . 90,031 19 4 
Sluice-cocks, connecting same, and apparatus. . . 9,000 0 O 
Purchase of land, office and establishment, build- 
me, Meri. *\r opal Uke ute oe bol 6,000 0 O 
Service-pipes for 20, PO0Wete a 31,519) O20 
Stand cocks and implements ek aie xa ORD: Oy ae 
Agency, Parliamentary expenses, eudeed Nake 5,800 0 O 
F Obth cs: tented hayes gulls leone. cui Ope Loot 0 
Add 10 per cent. for contingencies. wed oi ier aya 
Total expenditure. . . lee BII4 DSSS ek 
Annus Outiay. —. 
Expense of working engines . . . . 2 . « . 3,000 0 O 
Annital xepains; dee. ohew) sal ls paulduo 3,000 0 0 
Management, including offices, salaries, case Jostens 4,500 O O 
Wear and tear, and labowy of distribution... (sw: 0 is 6,500 0 O 
Total annual expenses . . - » £17,000 O 
EstimaTep INCOME. won ee 
2,000,000 tons, at 6d. per toh’ -« | meseyjad eaeg. SOOO RIDiI50 
Deduct for annual outlay, say is. aia od ab paleietoed WOO A OEae 
Gross duntial profit ic.) gion) u «4 £688j000::.0 
Deduct for income tax, rates, &c. ar Qs. ve Sale wis 4125 0 0 


‘Total met tacomie ss) 6 ko lia dt en RS BTS POgD 
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Being an annual dividend of upwards of sixteen and a-half per cent. 
on the outlay of 174,582/. 3s. 1d. to supply 20,000 acres. 

In giving the above estimate, we have taken fully into considera- 
tion the mutability of human nature, for we understand that applica- 
tions have already been made for more than the whole quantity. Sup- 
posing, therefore, the whole quantity to be taken, and a return of 
twenty-seven and a half per cent. realised, the shareholders will find 
their shares of 20/. converted into a property of 110/. On the other 
hand, according to the lowest estimate, they would be worth 66/. ; and 
those who have embarked their money in the undertaking will but be 
reaping a just reward for having encouraged an enterprize by which a 
nation is to benefit. So thought the Legislature; for, when in the 
House of Commons it was proposed to set a limit to the profits of the 
Company, it was instantly answered by the Committee that the Com- 
pany was leading the way in a great experiment, and was entitled to 
whatever rewards success would yield. 

We have thus endeavoured to bring under the notice of our rea- 
ders the entire plan, in all its principles and details, of the most impor- 
tant enterprize this country has witnessed since the introduction of 
the Railroad, and one which, if as successful as all who have investiga- 
ted it anticipate, will open a new era to agriculture, and a new and 
profitable channel for the investment of capital. We have sought to 
be as intelligible as the subject will permit, and therefore we have ab- 
stained from technical language and algebraic formulas. We have en- 
deavoured to describe plain facts in a plain manner, so as to be under- 
stood by plain people. We shall be happy to render any further ex- 
planations to any who may desire them, and it is probable that we may 
hereafter return to the subject from time to time to report progress, 
should it be found as interesting to our readers as it has proved to all 
whom accident or duty has induced to look into it.—The Critic. 


CHURCHYARD CLOSED AGAINST INTERMENTS IN THE CITY. — 
The Vestry of St. Mary-at-Hill have purchased and enclosed for the 
use of their parish a piece of ground in the cemetry of Norwood ; and 
in stating this it would be wrong to omit that in the arrangements they 
have made for the burial of their paupers there the vestry have shown 
a respect and consideration for the feelings of the poor which deserves 
to be recorded. By the deed of purchase, the Cemetry Company are 
bound in all such cases, on due notice from the churchwardens, to pro- 
vide, at the expense of the parish, a decent hearse, and, if required, a 
mourning coach; and to have the full service read without any omi- 
sions; and to conduct the interment with the same religious solemnity 
and respect as would be observed in performing the funerals of the 
wealthier parishioners. 


THE very refuse of the materials which have served as food and 
clothing to the inhabitants of the crowded city, and which, if allowed 
to accumulate there, invariably and inevitably taint the air, and render 
it pestilential, promptly removed and spread out on the surface of the 
surrounding country, not only give it healthfulness, but clothe it with 
See and endue it with inexhaustible fertility—Dr. Southwood 

mith. | 
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The London drainage would be most valuable ; we should be inde- 
pendent of all the guanos or foreign manures, if we could obtain it in 
anything like a concentrated form. Flanders and Holland thrive in 
the most marvellous manner, owing entirely to that; they are ferti- 
lizing every year several thousands of acres of floating, blowing sand, 
which becomes compact, and produces the most abundant crops of 
potatoes, and afterwards corn of every description. It is, in fact, the 
best and most important manure that I am acquainted with, contain- 
ing all the elements that Liebig tells you that land requires under 
different sorts of cultivation.—Dr. Granville. 

No burying-places should be tolerated within cities or towns, much 
less in or about CHURCHES and CHAPELS. ‘This custom is excessively 
injurious to the inhabitants, and especially to those who frequent 
public worship in such cHAPELS and cHURCHES. (God, decency, and 
health, forbid this shocking abomination. * * * From long ob- 
servation I can attest that CHURCHES and CHAPELS situated in grave- 
yards, and those especially within whose walls the dead are interred, 
are perfectly unwholesome; and many, by attending such places, are 
shortening their passage to the house appointed for the living. What 
increases the iniquity of this abominable and deadly work is, that the 
burying-grounds attached to many CHURCHES and CHAPELS are made 
a source of PRIVATE GAIN. The whole of this preposterous conduct 
is as indecorous and unhealthy as it is profane. Every man should 
know that the gas which is disengaged from putrid flesh, and par- 
ticularly from a human body, is not only unfriendly to, but destructive 
of animal life. Superstition first introduced a practice which self- 
interest and covetousness continue to maintain.—Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on Luke vit. v. 12-15. 

The condition of large rural districts in the immediate vicinity of 
the towns, and the pocrest districts of the towns themselves, presents 
a singular contrast in the nature of the agencies by which the health 
of the inhabitants is impaired. Within the towns we find the houses 
and streets filthy, the air fetid; disease, typhus, and other epidemics 
rife amongst the population; bringing, in their train, destitution and 
the need of pecuniary as well as medical relief; all mainly arising from 
the presence of the richest materials of production, the complete 
absence of which would, in a great measure, restore health, avert the 
recurrence of disease, and, if properly applied, would promote abund- 
ance, cheapen food, and increase the demand for beneficial labour. 
Outside the afflicted districts, and at a short distance from them, as in 
the adjacent rural districts, we find the aspect of the country poor and 
thinly clad with vegetation except rushes and plants, favoured by a 
superabundance of moisture, the crops meagre, the labouring agricul- 
tural population few, and afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies, 
arising from damp and excess of water, which, if removed, would 
relieve them from a cause of disease, and the land from an impedi- 
ment to production ; and, if conveyed for the use of the town popula- 
tion, would give that population the element of which they stand in 
peculiar need, as. a means to relieve them from that which is their own 
cause of depression, and return it for use to the land as a means of the 
highest fertility — Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, §c. 
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HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


Tuurspay evening, Mr. T. A. Smith delivered a second lecture on 
this subject in the Chapel-street School-room, Great Suffolk-street, 
Southwark. The portion of the health of towns subject chiefly treated 
of by the lecturer, was the corruptions and impurities of the atmo- 
sphere caused by carbonic acid and other gases from fires, candles, 
gas-lights, gas-works, and manufactories. The bad effects these 
various gases exercised on the atmosphere, so far as the public health 
was concerned, was illustrated by a few well-performed and simple 
experiments. Of all the contaminators of the atmosphere, however, 
sulphuretted hydrogen was the most detrimental and poisonous. In 
escaping from decomposing animal and vegetable substances in dwell- 
ings, dust-bins, dung-heaps, slaughter-houses, burying-grounds, and 
cesspools, it had the most injurious tendency, and no one could scarcely 
pass the gullyholes of their sewers without being affected by it. Be- 
sides being a deadly poison, it had a deteriorating effect upon paint- 
ings and furniture, and there was not a gentleman’s house in London 
but what some portion of the furniture in it was more or less affected 
by this poisonous effluvia. To show its evil tendencies in this respect, 
Mr. Smith went through several experiments, which not only proved 
the statements he made regarding it, but in the performance of which 
no doubt was left on the minds of those present as to the presence of 
the deleterious matter from the effluvia, well known to those resident 
in the vicinity of open sewers, which emanated from it in the course of 
the performance of the experiment. Some had proposed to get rid of the 
poisonous matter by decomposing it by means of lead or chlorine, either 
of which would do so, but instead of getting rid of it by chemical means, 
the better way would be by some mechanical process, and in doing so to 
adopt the generally acknowledged fact— that to prevent an evil 
was better than to cure it. It was thought by many that the intro- 
duction of large shafts into the sewers, so as to carry the offensive 
matter far up into the air, that it might be there decomposed by the 
influences brought to bear upon it, was the best mode of getting rid of 
it; and no doubt the plan was a good one, but the formation of their 
sewers in an oval, instead of the shape which many of them at present 
were, so that no matter could remain in them, and the cleaning them 
out every day by a copious supply of water, was the best mode that 
could be adopted. The Lecturer then went on to contend for the ne- 
cessity for a sound health of towns bill being passed by the Legislature, 
such an one as would do away with the present petty local influences, 
and get a regular health of towns commission appointed, so that people, 
when aggrieved by nuisances, might know where to apply for having 
them remedied. For the obtaining of such they ought all to struggle, 
and were their efforts properly and effectually used, there was no 
doubt that they would in the end be successful. 

[We would call Mr. Smith’s attention to Walker’s Effluvia Trap 
for the prevention of the emission of the pestilential odours from the 
gully-holes. The trap is laid in Fetter Lane, and other places, and 
its complete utility is practically shown.—Hd. H. 7. M.] 
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A Desperate Resotution.—The Vestry of Marylebone have 
come to the determination of having al/ the streets in their parish 
cleansed twice a week. The City of London contract for the daily 
cleansing of every court, yard, and alley within their district ; also the 
parish of St. James’s—neither of which are too clean. A polish once a 
week is considered enough for St. Margaret’s, and St. John’s, West- 
minster, which parish is contiguous to the Queen’s Palace. A school 
boy would thus compare the parishes :— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Bad, St. James’s. Worse, St. Marylebone. Worst, St. John’s. 
or, 
Filthy. Filthier. Filthiest. 


Locat AciItaTION—THE GRAVEYARD QueEsTION.—A memorial 
is in course of signature in the parish of St. Anne’s requesting the 
parochial authorities to call a Parish Meeting for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament for an act to prohibit intramural interments. 
It is a singular fact, that this is the only parish in the metropolis that 
has attempted to move in the matter, and that it is also the only 
parish in which we see a parish officer exert himself to abate the 
nuisance. 


Notice to Correspondents. 


All communications are requested to be addressed to the Editor, at No. 3, Clement’s 
Inn. 

Veritas.—Yes, we were wrong; and we have to offer our apology to Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. J. George for the mistake. The report of the meeting came in just as our 
second number was going to press. For the information of our readers we beg to 
state that at the Anti-Interment in Towns Meeting, held at the Crown and Anchor, 
the following resolution was moved by Mr. Joseph Rogers, and seconded by Mr. 
Joseph George :— 


“ That, for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the petition, and of obtaining 
full and legislative support, a fund be immediately raised by subscriptions and 
donations, which will be received by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Charles James 
Thicke, 17, New Bridge-street ; by any Member of the Committee, and by the 
following Bankers :—Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand; Messrs. Masterman, Peters, 
Mildred, and Co., 35, Nicholas-lane ; Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co., Grace- 
church-street ; and the Commercial Bank, Lothbury. 


y 


EK. S.—We are “ Isaac Factotum,” in the Sanitary world, and cannot adhere to the 
rules followed in magazines generally. We desire to be as useful as possible. 

A Trxrrotatter.—We cannot admit articles on this subject; there are journals 
devoted exclusively to the question. We are aware of the fact that intemperance 
affects the health of the people to a great extent, but the question is a party one, 
and cannot be said to belong to us. te 

A Sureson.—Yes; but we must be favoured with your name, as we do not insert 
unauthenticated communications. Information on the state of health of the dif- 
ferent districts will always, under the circumstances stated, be acceptable to us. 

E. Coorsr, Bristol.—This city is one of the unhealthiest in the kingdom. For details, 
see our present publication. . 

In answer to a Correspondent’s question respecting the grave-yards, we recommend 
him to apply to Mr, G. A. Walker, St. James’s- place. . 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 


‘¢ Uncleanliness and ungodliness are akin.” —The Bishop of London. 


THERE is scarcely any part of the question of sanitary reform that deserves more 
attention than the subject prefixed to this article. The means necessary to be 
adhered to to’preserve health are numerous; but there is not one in which there is 
less division of opinion in the minds of persons capable of judging of its merits, 
than that of the necessity of keeping the surface of the skin clean. The peculiar 
functions belonging to this portion of human anatomy, have been either misunder- 
stood, or they have not, until recently, received from medical men that attention 
which their importance demands. The Microscope, however, has let us into 
many other secrets connected with anatomy, that without this useful instrument 
it is probable we should never have acquired a knowledge of. It is net our in- 
tention to enter on the subject of the anatomy of the skin, as articles will be 
found in this work from time to time treating thereon. ‘The skin possesses 
millions of pores, partially visible to the naked eye. ach pore has a certain 
duty to perform, and unless it is capable of performing that duty, from whatever 
cause, it ceases to do that which nature intended it to accomplish, and, like an 
useless member of society, it throws the burthen of doing its duty on its neigh- 
bours. An eminent physiologist has declared that the skin, in every human being, 
contains no less than twenty-six miles in length of secreting substance; and he. 
makes an assertion, which has not been denied, that it is impossible that any one 
can enjoy perfect health if every pore out of the millions does not act freely. 
Such being the case, it is next to impossible that the importance of the establish- 
ment of baths and washhouses for the labouring classes can be overlooked. With- 
out those institutions, the labouring population of the country—ihe bulwark and 
support of the nation—could not indeed, procure the means necessary for the 
repeated ablutions in order to keep the skin clean. That which can be done on 
a large scale—as we have endeavoured to show in connection with other divisions 
of the question of preserving public health—can be worked out at such a rate, as 
to afford no pretext for neglect in this respect. It shews clearly the all-wise 
provision of Providence, inasmuch as that which is really necessary to sustain life 
in a healthy state is within the reach of all, however humble—pure water and 
pure air the prime essentials—God has given us in abundance, and we should 
avail ourselves of them if we wish to follow His precepts. 

We have selected the subject for this number of our Magazine for two reasons: 
first, because of its importance as affecting the public health; and, secondly, be- 
cause it is a fair criterion of the reception any similar law would receive at the 
hands of parochial boards, who are devoid of a stringent supervising power. 

The importance of the subject is shewn, as stated by the fact, that health can- 
not, long, be preserved without due attention being paid to the cleanliness of the 
skin, and because, unless established by the proper authorities, it would be 
impossible that the Jabouring classes could procure the blessing. We shall there- 
fore consider this division of the subject.as proved ; to argue it would be to insult 
the increasing intelligence of the age. 
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It is now perhaps generally known, that more than twelve months since an act 
was passed by the Legislature to enable every parish to erect public baths and 
washhouses at the general expense of the rate-payers; and to facilitate the rais- 
ing of the necessary capital, there was a clause inserted in the act giving power to 
the local boards to borrow from the Consolidated Fund the chief portion of the 
money, and which could be repaid in the course of thirty years, Nothing could 
possibly prove the sincerity of the government more than this clause. It is evi- 
dent that they did not intend to afford the shadow of an excuse to the rate-payers, 
for permitting the act to remain inoperative. It shewed that parental feelmg on 
the part of the State, which we wish were more general. The power and the 
means were therefore in the hands of the commissioners and the.rate-payers. Up 
to this moment, we believe, the foundation stone of one establishment only in this 
great metropolis has been laid, while the scenes which have taken place in respect 
hereto in several of the districts, have been anything but edifying to the public 
taste. In the majority of the metropolitan parishes, the introduction of the 
question of baths and washhouses has given rise to the most disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, as will presently be seen. The parishes of Lambeth, St. George in 
the Hast, and St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, have declined toladopt 
the act. In Marylebone the baths are expected to be ready when it can be rea- 
sonably hoped that Sir Benjamin Hall will be appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. St. James’s promises to do something in the matter; while the parish 
of St. Martin in the Fields—thanks to Sir Henry Dukinfield, who may be re- 
garded as the originator of the bill—is the only parish in the metropolis that has 
given some tangible proofs of ‘‘ good intentions.” It has, however, been reserved 
for the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, to distinguish itself as being the most 
“unwashed” of all the dirt-loving districts. A meeting was here convened for 
the purpose of taking the sense of the rate-payers on the subject of establishing 
baths and washhouses, when up rose a mass of dissenters, and, with shame be it 
said, they preferred filth to cleanliness, and rejected the measure by a majority of 
nearly two to one,—so that in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, there are two dirty rate- 
payers to every one who is cleanly disposed. When the subject was at another 
time casually discussed, and a division taken, we are informed that many of the 
hands then held up against the measure, looked very much in want of a little 
application of soap and water. As a specimen of the opposition the baths and 

washhouses met with in the parish referred to, we beg to put on record the fol- 
~ lowing copy of a bill extensively circulated therein :— 


“ HorBorn Union.—Brother Rate-payers,—-Allow me to thank you for so nobly responding 
to the call that was made on you to attend and record your votes against an attempt made by a 
certain infatuated individual to mortgage your rates for twenty years to come, and tax the rising 
generation, and the tradesmen that may be unfortunate enough to become householders in these 
parishes, and depreciate the property of these parishes by an unjust tax on the poor rate-payer, 
he being at the present time taxed beyond his ability to pay. Remember there are six or seven 
hundred rate-payers summoned ‘every quarter for their rates, and the broker taken to the door 
of the poor over-taxed rate-payer. Another attempt will be made on Friday next to increase 
your rate twopence, making an increase over late years of tenpence in the pound. Therefore, 
attend at the workhouse on Friday next and defeat these parish jobbers and washtub speculators, 
or your rates will be, what they were in the good old tory times, about two shillings in the 
pound. Gentlemen, not being versed in the Billingsgate vocabulary, I will not attempt a reply 
to the dastardly attack upon the great body of rate-payers by the circulation of a scurrilous and 
paltry bill, issued by a disappointed party of self-styled gentlemen (heaven save the mark !) who 
did not like the majority of three to one against their washtub speculation with the rate-payers’ 
money, under the disguise of charity, and for the benefit of the labouring poor. If these well- 
fed speculators are sincere, let them loosen their own purse-strings, and erect baths and wash- 
houses to give the poor the benefit of them free ; then it would be worthy the name of charity, 
and I will lend them all the assistance in my power to carry out such an object. Their false. 
statements and filthy circulars are well worthy the poltroon who is circulating them, and as such 
I will treat them with the utmost contempt.—A RaTE-PAYER oF TWENTY YEARS’ STANDING.” 


om 
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it is really a pity that the author of this precious production did not affix his 
name to it, but the public will judge as to where it sprung from. We venture an 
opinion that he never took twenty ablutions in his lifetime. 

A Rate-payer at the meeting asked the clerk of the board a question as to the 
amount of expense incurred in taking the sense of the rate-payers (viz. a poll) on 
the subject of baths and washhouses, and was answered that it cost £10 12s. 10d., 
when 

Mr. Winch (one of the principal opponents of that measure, and who before 
the close of the meeting was elected a director) said that he at the time protested 
against a poll as unprecedented in the parish, and that a guarantee had thereupon 
been offered that the expense of the poll should be paid by those who demanded 
it. He had since learned that the object was to get a list of the names of those 
who voted in order to publish them. That, at least, he understood to be the 
object of the gentleman who was at the head of this bath and washhouse story. 

Mr. Taylor (the gentleman alluded to)—* I pledge my word most solemnly that 
such is not the case.” (A voice, ‘“ Not now, because you are defeated.”) “Ido 
not acknowledge that I am defeated.” (Laughter.) ‘ You will find, at all events, 
that I shall not be on the next occasion’””—(uproar)—“for I shall have a requisition 
signed by 1,000 rate-payers.” (Renewed uproar.) If the rate-payers refused to 
pay the expense of the poll, he thought the better plan would be for him and Mr. 
Winch to pay it between them. (The proposition not having been agreed to by 
Mr. Winch, there was no further discussion on the subject.) 

Mr. Rogers said that, from facts which had come to his knowledge, he had 
every reason to think that the present rate of 16d. would suffice for the next 
quarter. Indeed, considering the great fall in the price of bread, he had hoped 
that there would have been a reduction and not an increase proposed. It was 
very bad policy to raise the rate unnecessarily, because there were a vast number 
of persons in the two parishes who were ill able to pay the present rate, and 
might be compelled to refuse a higher rate altogether. He therefore moved a 
rate of 16d. 

Mr. Moore having seconded the amendment, 

Mr. Winch moved as a counter amendment that the rate be reduced to 15d., 
and entered into a detail of figures to justify his domg so. He then proceeded to 
allude to Mr. Talbot’s remarks upon the printed document (under the impression 
that he was the party indirectly referred to), but conceiving those remarks to be 
of a scurrilous nature, he should not follow them, but merely treat them with the 
contempt they deserved. It was insinuated that that document had originated 
with him (Mr. Winch) or his party, but he rather thought Mr. Talbot’s party 
knew more about it than his. In fact, he believed it to have emanated from 
that party. 

A discussion then arose as to which amendment should be put first, but was 
terminated by Mr. Rogers consenting to withdraw his, and the chairman (Mr. 
Goodhugh) put the question that a 15d. rate be made. 

«Mr. Talbot rose, he said, to make a few remarks in reply to the gentleman who 
moved that rate. In the first place he had to observe that if a party thought 
proper to put forth a bill and circulate it amongst the parishioners, charging the 
governors and directors with jobbing, he thought he, as a director, was called 
upon— 

Mr. Winch (interrupting) —“ I am no party to that bill, and before vou can 
make these insinuations, you should identify me as the author and publisher of 
it. I believe Mr. Taylor to be the author of it, and not any of my party. I 
know nothing about it. (Cries of ‘ question.’’) 

ver Talbot.—I have not said, nor do I mean to say, that you are the author 
of 1t. 

Mr, Winch.—You alluded to the mover of the amendment in conjunction with 
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it, and we are not such fools as not to know what you meant. (‘‘ Question, 
question.’ ) 

Mr. Talbot (who attempted to proceed amidst a storm of voices)—You will 
save time by hearing me. A bill has been put forth, charging the governors and 
directors with jobbing. [A Voice, louder than the rest: ‘that’s nothing to do 
with it.”] Ibeg pardon, it has. I mentioned no name. I said it came from a 
rate-payer of twenty years’ standing. I donot say, and never have said, that it 
came from Mr. Winch. I may suspect whom I please, so long as I do not men- 
tion whom. [A Veice: ‘‘You did mention, as plainly as you could; but now 
you're ashamed of it.” | Iam not ashamed of anything I do, however you may 
be. (Renewed uproar.) Mr. Winch says I named the mover of the amendment 
in conjunction with this printed bill. I say I didnot. [Mr. Winch. “I say 
you did.”?| I deny it. [Mr. Winch: ‘‘ Then you say what is false.’ I believe, 
sir, you are prepared to say anything that is false. (Hisses, groans, and other 
marks of disapprobation.) 

A Rate-payer (a supporter of Mr. Winch).—Gentlemen, I call upon you not to 
hear a word Mr. Talbot has to say, after that observation. This call was so well 
responded to, that Mr. Talbot continued for about ten minutes to make utterly 
ineffectual attempts at being heard, even by those immediately beside him. Even 
appeals from rate-payers, opposed to his motion, as well as from the chairman 
himself, proving fruitless, and the uproar becoming unbearable, it was at length 
put an end to by 

Mr. Purdy, who said he had been deputed by the medical attendants to an- 
nounce that the state of one. of the patients, who was dangerously ill in the 
workhouse, would be rendered still more so if this noise were continued. He re- 
gretted extremely to see this question of baths and wash-houses, taken up in so 
rancorous a feeling. If it could be carried, well and good; if not, it should be 
dropped altogether. 

We cannot see what great objection Mr. Winch has to water, nor shall we 
waste time in enquiring as to his national history ; but we think that the scene 
here described, as well as the general indifference and opposition to sanitary 
reform, shown by local boards and rate-payers, poimts out very clearly to the 
Government thei duty in future enactments. We putit to the great mass of the 
people, who think onthe subject. Is it right that local boards should have the 
power to crush every attempt to raise the standard of public health? Have the 
Metropolitan boards generally shown in the case in question, a disposition to 
fulfil their duties to the public? On the contrary, is it not evident that without 
some superior power, some compulsory power, that all legislation on the subject 
should be of the zmperative, rather than of the subjunctive nature. It is estimated 
that 37 persons die daily from causes that could be easily prevented—that there 
are sixteen hundred thousand cases anually of unnecessary sickness. Will 
the Government allow the health of so many helpless creatures to be played “ at 
battledore and shuttlecock,” by ignorant boards of Commissioners, and more 
ignorant and deluded rate-payers. That same God who regards “the fall of a 


sparrow,” teaches us our duty in such a case, and we must teach the Govern- 
ment, 
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THE CITY SANITARY COMMITTEE. 


Seca 


To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


Str—I desire to direct your attention to the report of the committee, 
appointed by the Court of Common Council of the city of London, to ex- 
amine the allegations in the petition of the inhabitants of Faringdon Ward 
Without, presented by my ate friend Dr. Lynch, relative to the sanitary 
state of that district. 

The report upon the petition appears to have been brought up by Mr. 
Lambert Jones, a member of the new Sanitary Commission appointed by 
the Government, and is therefore of the greatest importance, inasmuch as it 
foreshadows the probable conduct of that gentleman in his new office, and 
also the part the corporation intends to play in the humane attempts to 
cleanse their dirty city. The district of Farringdon-without, under the 
jurisdiction of the corporation, is the most unhealthy portion of the metro- 
polis—the actual waste of life from preventible causes being not less than 
40 per cent. on the whole number of deaths annually. The removal of the 
causes of cholera, scrofula, fevers, &c., which superabound in this locality, 
is therefore of the highest moment to its inhabitants, especially to its 
labourmg population, and ought to be effected as speedily as possible. Let 
us see what the committee propose in their report. 

The chief objects desiderated in the petition were,—an increased and ade- 
quate supply of water, efficient sewerage, improved ventilation in narrow 
courts and alleys, by widening the same, and restrictions on lodging-house 
keepers receiving more than a specified number of lodgers into their houses. 

In reference to these several points, the committee state that they have 
made arrangements with the water companies for a daily supply of water to 

the inhabitants, and they congratulate themselves that they have done all 
that is necessary in this respect, although it has been proved in evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons that a constant supply of 
water might be afforded ata less rate than the present intermittent one, 
while it would be far more convenient and conducive to the health of the people. 

Tn reference to sewerage they recommend the Court to apply to Parlia- 
ment fore sufficint powers to compel landlords “ to drain their houses into 
the sewers ;” a very necessary measure, undoubtedly, but, standing alone, it 
is most imperfect, and of doubtful advantage. Do they imagine that when 
the Court shall have obtained the power to compel landlords to communi- 
cate by drains with the main sewers, the Common Council will have acquitted 
themselves of all further obligation to improve the sanitary state of the city? 
Can anything, Sir, be more preposterous ? 

These sewers, though now receiving only a portion of the drainage of the 
city, are already most abominable nuisances, and greatly prejudicial to health. 
Many of them are unflushed and untrapped, and allow of the escape of dis- 
gusting odours and pestilential gases, as the olfactory organs of every indi- 
vidual who finds it necessary to walk up Holborn-hill or Fleet-street, at 
certain seasons, can testify. If, Sir, these sewers receive a much larger 
amount of excrementitious matter, their pernicious effects will be mereased. 
a hundred-fold, and it is the opinion of observers, well qualified to judge, 
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that the sewers, under such circumstances, would become nothing better than 
elongated cesspools, equally as disgusting and injurious. The drainage 
from the private houses to the sewers will not be adequate to the removal of 
the evil, unless a sufficient quantity of water be allowed to sweep through 
and carry off the excrementitious matter. This object should be effected by 
an arrangement with the water companies, and it might easily be done by 
the maintenance of an unintermitting supply. To prevent also the emission 
of offensive odours, all the sewers should be properly trapped. 

The committee state that they cannot recommend any widening of the 
narrow courts and alleys, on the ground that the corporation is already 
pledged to the application of considerable sums of money for improvements 
already agreed upon, and dispose of the other complaints of the petitioners 
as inexpedient or impracticable. It is clear that the corporation will not 
willingly put itself to a single fraction of expense for improving the health 
of the city. It becomes, therefore, the Government to deal with it with the 
more vigour. 

I do not wish to accuse the committee of ignorance or imcompetency, but 
there is a strong betrayal of both in the following sentence of the report :— 
* But we are led to believe, when the measures in contemplation for a more 
general system of private drainage into the existing public sewers are fully 
carried out, as well as the increased supply of water now afforded, there will 
be little, if any, reason to complain as to the sanitary state of the city. 
(Cheers).”—Times of Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

How, Sir, could the committee pen this sentence with a knowledge of the 
disgraceful, brutalizing, and pestiferous evils arising out of the practice of 
slaughtering animals in the very eentre of the city? There is a range of 
slaughter-houses at the back of Bear-alley, in my neighbourhood ; the refuse 
matter, offal, putrid blood, and excrement from which are thrown into the 
drains, and while this quid filth is running down the sewer the stench in 
Bear-alley is intolerable. The same nuisance exists around Smithfield, 
Newgate-market, and in various other parts of the city. 

Have, Sir, the committee nothing to say to the practice of burying the 
dead in the midst of the living? Do the scenes that are daily occurring 
around them—did the evidence taken by the ward inquest at the Elim 
Chapel abomination—not convince them that the time was come when this 
nuisance also should be abated? The Court recommend but a single im- 
provement of the numberless evils that exist ; truly the mountain has brought 
forth a mouse ! 

I trust, Sir, that Mr. L. Jones has more enlarged views and better infor- 
mation on the subject than this report displays. I desire not to make him 
responsible for its defects, but sincerely hope that the strictures in this letter 
will induce him to reconsider the matter, and, in the performance of his duty 
as one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, to inquire into the sanitary condi- 
tion of the metropolis, deal more comprehensively with the question, and 
advocate more judicious and statesmanlike views of the sanitary requirements 
of this densely populated city—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Farringdon-street, City, Sept. 30. G. R. 
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HEALTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 





To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


66 





——— beat not the bones of the buried ; 
When he breath’d, he was a man - a 





Sir,—I am perfectly convinced that London is the healthiest spot in 
Europe, perhaps in the world. In the winter, as also in the summer, where 
drainage is strictly attended to, where all refuse is carried off by a good 
supply of water, before any decomposition of either animal or vegetable 
matter takes place, a heavy shower washes the streets and courts, which 
renders them sweet and clean. In summer, a refreshing shady side of a 
street presents itself, which protects you from the scorching rays of the 
sun. In winter, you have the advantage of innumerable fires and gas lights, 
that warm the air, rendering the atmosphere mild and soft, making it easy 
for breathing, especially for young and elderly persons with tender lungs, 
and the closer the districts are, perhaps, the better health such persons 
enjoy ; because they are drier and warmer in winter, when in summer cooler 
from being shaded. Warm climates require narrow streets and lofty houses. 
Invalid persons, in many cases, who seek airy places out of town “to 
breathe,” as it is termed, generally very soon return to their bomes worse, 
owing to the air being too keen or sharp, particularly in sprig and autumn, 
for respiration ; and I have been surprised to find how comfortably they 
have passed the winter in the most confined places. Let, therefore, this vast 
metropolis be but well drained, and it will be one of the most healthy.places 
in the world. Cemeteries must be encouraged—burying the dead among 
the living must be abolished—church-yards must be secured from the possi- 
bility of any longer communicating disease from any noxious effluvium—the 
vaults beneath the churches to be immediately levelled with the ground, 
thereby rendering them hermetically sealed, as it were, so as not to allow 
the possibility of any impure air escaping :—the same security also to be 
used toward the cess-pools, when the business would be completed. Let us 
hope, then, that philanthropic gentlemen will persevere in their good cause, 
and never cease 


ce 





== the sweet employ 
Of many a live-long hour, and surest guard 
_ Against disease and death.”’ 


The memories of the phlegmatic parish authorities, whose blood “ is very 
snow-broth,” will often require to be jogged, nothwithstanding. The want 
of drainage in the greater part of London is most apparent. This circum- 
stance alone is sufficient to cause the most formidable diseases, such as typhus 
fever and cholera, dysenteria, scrofula, and scurvy, five of the most malig- 
nant complaints incidental to our nature. Animal as well as vegetable sub- 
stance being placed stratum super stratum, and left to decompose, must 
generate those noxious gases which in many instances produce instant death, 
and in all cases a premature end. If timely assistance be not had for the 
removal of this horrible nuisance, the consequence will be the recurrence of 
the great plague. The rapid increase of London, from the facilities of rail- 
roads, must produce it. The inactivity of the city, or disinclination of the 
authorities in commencing their sanitory operations, can not be too much 
regretted—whether it has arisen from political influence as to electioneering 
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matters will soon be seen. Elections have now terminated. Mectings after 
meetings have been held: pamphlets after pamphlets have been written. 
Philanthropic and scientific men have given much of their valuable time in 
urging the immediate necessity of the removal of obstructions complained 
of. To meet in a church, in which it is intended to worship God, in the 
midst of decaying mortality, where the stench is quite intolerable to our 
senses, from the vaults beneath being filled with bodies, is not only destruc- 
tive to health, but appalling to common humanity. It produces a morbid 
and unnatural feeling, subversive to pure religion. Life is sufficiently 
replete with evils “ that flesh is heir to,” than to require the assistance of 
any thing additional to remind us of what we must all come to. Burying 
the dead among the living, though an ancient custom, 1s no excuse whatever 
that it be continued longer than it be found agreeable—“ Tempora mutantur 
et nos mutamur in illis.’ If the change of times renders it necessary, let us 
alter our measures: this is true philosophy, all the rest is “leather and 
prunella,” In my own parish church of St. James’s, the green burying 
ground, as it is called, is raised from eight to ten feet from the level of the 
church-yard, or rather say gangrene, for it is in reality the numerous inter- 
ments that have taken place appear to have composed the substance. We 
ought to know that such gas inhaled is most destructive to health: there are 
but too many instances of its power. Decomposed matter, when it comes 
in contact, moculates the person, and the most fatal instances have occurred. 
Cooks, when by accident they have cut their fingers, the wound, however 
slight, by getting in contact with any part of the game which is called high, 
has produced death in a few days, though the same might have been swal- 
lowed without any bad result, owing to the nature of the lining of the 
organs of digestion. 

Perhaps I cannot better conclude this letter, than by stating the means I 
used, (when I held a government appointment as a medical officer,) in 
destroying contagion, where persons were closely packed in a garrison, as 
prisoners of war, near Peterborough, Huntingdonshire. It was a piece of 
land about eight or nine acres, purchased by government expressly for a 
depdt to be built on. The interior of the prison consisted of four acres, 
equally divided into four squares, surrounded by a paling ten feet high. 
One quadrangle was appropriated for the hospital, while the other three con- 
tained between ten and twelve thousand French and Dutch prisoners. The 
exterior was for barracks for two regiments of soldiers. There was no 
drainage or sewerage of any description, so that waggons were placed to 
receive the soil, which, when filled, were removed. ‘The prisoners were 
locked up at night, and let out in the morning, from two modern buildings 
which were in each quadrangle. They were so closely packed in hammocks, 
that they nearly touched each other; and, when we consider their debili- 
tated state on their first arrival, from starvation, and although we had to 
contend against every variety of malignant disease, even cholera and the 
yellow fever, still we were on the whole tolerably healthy. The hospital 
contained from six to eight hundred sick. The medical treatment required, 
generally, was mild stimulants, such as bark, ether, opium, camphor, columbo, 
and sometimes calomel with mild aperients, and observing a light nutritious 
diet. In some cases port wine, lemon juice, and sugar were prescribed. In 
cases of inflammatory fever the lancet was used, with the utmost caution, 
unless in danger of suffocation, lest the patient should sink too low the next 
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day. The means I adopted to destroy contagion, were frequently white- 
washing the wards with lime, fumigating with nitre and vitriolic acid, and 
ventilation. This practice, were it introduced generally, in confined houses, 
where fever exists, would be of infinite service. 
I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuarves ALDIs. 
Old Burlington-street, St. James’s, Sept. 29, 1847. 


P.S. In the Times newspaper of to-day, an account of Elim chapel, Fetter- 
lane, may be seen as a faint specimen,—there are hundreds much worse, of 
intra-mural interments’ nuisances, where the coffins are but slightly covered 
with saw-dust, rotten wood, and mouldermg human bones. 


=} 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE UNWASHED OF 
MARYLEBONE. 





Every now and then we see a “ Marylebone Commissioner” pop his head 
above water, and promise what excellent things the Vestry are going to do 
for the regeneration of the people. We wish we could see a little more 
work, and less talk. To us, the laying of the foundation stone of some 
practical improvement, in reference to our social condition, would be much 
more acceptable than the occasional display of parish oratory, however bril- 
liant. Whenever questions of social advancement were brought before the 
different Vestries, every kind of device was adopted to thwart their 
progress ; and if the Marylebone Vestry proceed in their movements in their 
usual way, the poor of that wealthy parish will be blessed with baths and 
washhouses, just about the period when we may reasonably expect to pay off 
our National Debt. The following Report has lately been presented to the 
Vestry :— 
‘¢ St. Marylebone, October 1. 

‘“‘ At a meeting of the commissioners held at the Court-house this day at 11 o’clock, Mr. G. 
Daniell, in the chair, the commissioners of public baths and washhouses having had several 
communications from the treasurer and surveyor of the Metropolitan County Courts, to the 
effect that the treasurer was empowered to purehase the piece of ground in the New Road, now 
wanting for the proposed baths and washhouses, at the sum of £2,000, solicit the sanction and 
approval of the board of vestry to the purchase of the entire piece of freehold land on the site 
of the Yorkshire Stingo, at the reduced sum of £5,000, subject to such proposal on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government being carried into effect ; and the commissioners request the approval 
of the board to their borrowing the sum of £3,000 from the Consolidated Fund, pursuant to the 


provisions of the Baths and Washhouses’ Act. 
“‘G, DANIELL, Chairman.”’ 


Mr. G. Daniexu having been called upon to inform the Vestry as to 
the views of the commissioners, stated, that although he regretted the re- 
port had been so long delayed, such delay was not the consequence of any 
neglect on the part of the commissioners, who were all of opinion that the 
measure entrusted to them was one fraught with benefit to the poor, and 
most likely to conduce to an increase of morality. Since the last meeting 
the commissioners had received a letter from the Government, whose sur- 
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veyor had recommended the purchase of a part of the proposed site for the 
sum of 2,000/. (Hear.) By this arrangement the parish would have con- 
siderably the larger share, nearly two-thirds as compared with that to be 
sold to the Government, whose surveyor did not think that they (the com- 
missioners) asked too much, because the purchase would include the frontage 
in Stingo-lane. Thus, the price of the whole piece of land had been reduced 
500/. from the original demand, and now the Government were willing to 
take a part at 2,000/., leaving the expense of the remainder at 3,000/., which 
could be raised without encumbering the finances of the parish, as the act 
provided that the commissioners might apply to the Consolidated Fund, and 
for a small per centage repay the whole, by imstalments, within thirty years. 
Some persons said this scheme would fail, but if it did the parish would not 
be great losers, as they would always have the land, which was freehold. 
But from all he had seen, and from all the commissioners had been able to 
ascertain, it appeared that such establishments not only answered well in a 
pecuniary point of view, but had conferred lasting benefits on the population 
wherever they were erected. (Hear.) He congratulated the Vestry on the 
report before it, and trusted that would show to the metropolis and to the 
country at large that they could conduct their own affairs, and were prepared 
to take the lead in doing what he believed would be found to bea great and 
lasting good to the poor of the parish. (Hear.) 
The report was then entered on the minutes. 


ee 


LORD MORPETH 'S ACT’ FOR THE SUPPRESSION - 
OF NUISANCES. 


ee ee 


In consequence of some of the parisbes in London having instituted proceedings 
under the 9th and 10th Vict., c. 96, against the owners of property on which 
were found foul and disgusting nuisances, and which had been certified by two 
medical practitioners as ens dangerous to the health of the respective neigh- 
bourhoods, we have been led to make the following remarks :—A short act, 
entitled an “ Act for the more speedy Suppression of Nuisances,” &c., came into 
operation at the fag-end of the session of 1846. The title of this act is certainly 
a misnomer, a lucus non lucendo, for we have examined its clauses, and seen a little 
of its partial working ; and so far from its having the effect of speedily removing 
nuisances, many eels may elapse before an order can be obtained from the 
magistrate for the purpose. In the first place, it is necessary to obtain the assist- 
ance of two legally qualified medical men, who are required to view the nuisance, 
and to certify that it is prejudicial to the health of the neighbourhood, No fur- 
ther steps can be taken until after a meeting of the board of guardians of the 
union, the trustees of the parish, or the paving board of the district, before whom 
the certificate of the medical men must be laid. 

The board, to whom application is made to take proceedings, may not meet for 
a fortnight or three weeks after the signing of the certificate ; then the owners of 
the property must be found ; and, where the property is of a very inferior de- 
scription, the owner, or even the reputed owner, is not always easily discovered. 
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He is then written to, informing him, that it is the intention of the parish board 
to proceed against him, unless he removes the nuisance complained of. The owner 
takes no notice of this communication. A summons is then applied for, and the 
magistrate appoints a day for the hearing of the case: On the morning of the 
day on which the case is to come on, the medical man must again visit the place 
to ascertain that the nuisance is then in existence. If the case is proved, the 
magistrate may make the order upon the owner to remove the nuisance. This is 
not all, for it sometimes happens that the Parochial authorities are unwilling to 
commence proceedings against the offending party. The owner may be one of 
themselves, so he is perhaps spoken to, and he promises to remove it, but he 
soon forgets the promise he has made, and many weeks pass by during which 
time the noxious exhalations are going on, causing much misery and suffering 
among the poor inhabitants in the neighbourhood. The return made by the 
medical officer of the number of cases of fever and diarrhcea in some of these 
wretched localities, is quite appalling. It appears, however, that notwithstanding 
all these delays attending the working of this act, the parish of Whitechapel has 
set an example which we hope will be followed by other parishes. Much good 
has already been effected in that parish ; for we observe in the Morning Advertiser 
and Morning Post, a detailed account of the proceedings at the Thames Police, 
against the owners of some wretched places in the vicinity of Rosemary-lane. 
We have often regretted that the public press in general takes so little notice of 
those matters which concern the public health. ‘* Awful occurrences,” and 
“‘ dreadful catastrophes,”’ find a prominent place in our leading journals; but the 
daily destruction of hundreds of human beings, by causes which are proved to be 
preventible, are passed over as not being of sufficient interest to gratify the morbid 
taste of their readers. To afford amusement, and to gratify the idle curiosity of 
the public, appear to be too much the object of the writers for some of the daily 
journals. The public ought to feel themselves under very great obligations to 
those gentlemen, who, at the sacrifice of much valuable time, have so disinterest- 
edly devoted themselves to the moral, physical, and social improvement of the 
people. They undoubtedly deserve reward for their zealous services; but we 
greatly fear, and we have had some experience in these matters, that when public 
officers are required to carry out sanitary improvements, the best men will not be 
chosen, for if the election be given to the local authorities, they will choose those 
only who can muster the greatest number of influential friends to canvass for them, 
or who can excite the sympathies of the electors. 

However glad we are to receive the valuable services of the medical profession, 
we must warn them against the consequences which are likely to result from their 
zeal in a good cause. No man can properly attend to his pecuniary interest, and 
devote himself to the cause of the public at the same time. Most medical men 
support themselves and families by attending to their private patients, and it 
rarely happens that they obtain an additional patient, in consequence of their 
names appearing in print, as being engaged in any measure unconnected with the 
successful treatment of disease ; for if little Johnnie or Annie get the measles or 
—hooping-cough, that plodding individual, whose whole time is devoted to the 
daily routine of visiting patients, and whose mind is wholly engrossed with the 
love of making money, will, to a certainty, be preferred. 

As it will be found impossible for a man to attend to his public duties and his 
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pecuniary interests at the same time, it will be necessary that the officers of health 
be independent of private practice, and they should receive such a salary as would 
compensate them for its loss. In order to engage the whole time of the officer 
of health, he should be required, not only to attend to the sanitary condition of 
the district, but should also be an inspector of workhouses, for those. establish- 
ments require the vigilant eye of an experienced medical man, and one who is 
divested of all local influence: he might also be the medical referee in those cases 
of misunderstanding between the board of guardians and the medical officers. 
Justice would then be done to that meritorious and hard-worked class of medical 
practitioners from whom the public. have, free of all expense, derived so much 
good, and whose merits have never been adequately acknowledged. 


—~<+—-. 


PUBLIC MEETING IN MARYLEBONE ON SANITARY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sete eee 


On the 7th inst. a numerously-attended meeting of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Marylebone was held at the Yorkshire Stingo Tavern, ‘to take 
into consideration the long and justly-complained-of nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, caused by the very limited space to the entrance of Stingo-lane, 
from the New-road, and also to devise means to promote that sanitary im- 
provement in the parish, so essential to the welfare of the inhabitants ;” Mr. 
Cheesley was called upon to preside. 

The Chairman observed that the inhabitants of the parish of Marylebone 
had long reason to complain of the great defect im the sanitary regulations 
of the parish, more especiaily the confined entrances to the populous tho- 
roughfares. The present condition of Stingo-lane, for example, was most 
disgraceful. The smell which arose from it in warm weather was most 
offensive, and the danger which the public encountered, by reason of the 
carriage-way, was extreme. <A favorable opportunity now offered itself to 
abate a great portion of the nuisance, as he was informed that the Vestry 
purposed purchasing a piece of ground immediately adjoining the lane, with 
the view of erecting upon it baths and wash-houses, and a District County 
Court. Now if such were the intention, it would be very easy to make the 
proposed erection of these buildings subservient to sanitary reform. A great 
portion of the narrow filthy thoroughfare might be widened, and a conve- 
nient carriage-way formed tor the accommodation of the public and the safety 
of the inhabitants. The traffic in the neighhourhood was daily increasing, 
and unless something was done to admit fresh air, and afford space for the 
vehicles which thronged the neighbourhood, the effects, he feared, would be 
most lamentable. He was convinced that the Vestry would promptly attend 
to any reasonable request made by the inhabitants, and if it met with the 
approval of the meeting, a proposition for a memorial, embodying their wishes, 
would be presented on the earliest possible occasion. 

Mr. Thomas Sturgiss, surgeon (whose activity in the cause of sanitary 
reform is well known) observed that the objects of the meeting—“ the open- 
ing of Stingo-lane and sanitary improvements’”—as set forth in the pros- 
pectus, were confounded together. It was obvious they were questions of 
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importance for the full consideration of the meeting, and ought to be 
separated. 

After some discussion on Mr. Sturgiss’s motion, 

Mr. Ferres moved, and Mr. Lethborough seconded the first resolution :— 

“ That the long and justly complained of nuisance in the neighbourhood, 
caused by. the limited space to the entrance to Stingo-lane, from the New 
road, requires immediate removal.” 

Mr. Hall observed that he would oppose any motion likely to involve the 
parish in expense, and thereby increase the rates. The parish was now in 
debt to the extent of £5,000., and any proposals to pull down houses and 
open up thoroughfares wonld very much add to the debt. 

Mr. Edmonds begged to propose the following resolution :— 

“That sanitary improvements are deeply required to improve the healt h 
of the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Ferres contended that all that was required was the removal of the 
narrow disgusting sight. It was not a matter of accomodation but a matter 
of health. He thought sanitary improvement would be effectually carried 
out by widening the lane. 

Mr. Sturgiss thought the lane should be opened wide enough for ‘a car- 
riage way. He said, if the lane could be thus widened, the sanitary 1m- 
provement, as far as that locality was concerned, would be secured. 

Mr. Parker expressed his strong disapproval of any measure calculated to 
increase the parochial rates, which were already much higher than many of 

.the inhabitants could pay. Ifthe street in question were to be widened, so 
as to admit of the passage of carriages, it would be absolutely necessary to pull 
down the houses on one side or the other. If this were done, the expense 
would be enormous and absurd ; indeed, he was sure that the Vestry would 
not listen to any such expensive proposition. 

The following resolution was put, and after some lengthened discussion, 
carried :— 

“That the alteration proposed, of widening Stingo-lane, so as to be a 
thoroughfare for carriages, would be an efficient sanitary improvement.” 

Mr. Garrad would gladly, as far as he was concerned, subscribe his share 
towards the effecting of any sanitary improvements in the parish. Some of 
the thoroughfares in the locality in question emitted such a dreadful stench, 
that the health of the inhabitants was seriously endangered thereby. The 
whole parish—north, east, south, and west—required prompt and effectual 
sanitary improvement, to make it a wholesome place of residence for its 1m- 
mense population. Some of the lanes were so bad, more especially Stingo- 
lane, that it occasioned the surprise of all that fever or some other dreadful 
malady did not break out in the neighbourhood. 

A person in the body of the room remarked that the lane might not inap- 
propriately be called Stinko-lane. It was in a beastly state. He said that 
the Vestry were the advocates of filth and disease—they were as corrupt as 
the sewer of Stingo-lane—or they would never allow such disgusting and 
abominable nuisances to exist as abounded in the parish. 

_ Mr. Sturgiss said, as a member of the Mary-le-bone Sanitary Committee, 
formed at a public meeting of the parishioners, in November last, when evi ‘ 
dence of the total absence of all precautionary measures relative to the health 
of the inhabitants was adduced, he could not help expressing his strong 
feeling that additional measures of sanitary reform were necessary in the 
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parish. He referred to the disgusting and obnoxious nuisances which he 
daily met with in his professional duties. He remarked that the advocates 
of the comfort and welfare of the people appeared to overlook altogether one 
of the greatest aids to sanitary reform—he alluded to the establishment of 
public places of accommodation, which could be so constructed as to be 
accessible to persons of both sexes. Nothing could be more absurd and 
dangerous than to avoid this subject from a mock feeling of fastidiousness. 
He assured the meeting that a long medical experience qualified him to state 
that the public health, but more especially that of the female community, 
was more impaired by the absence of those buildings than perhaps anything 
else. Want of proper ventilation also contributed greatly to the increase of 
disease, and tended materially to swell the mortality among great towns 
where the working population were compelled to sleep in close and confined 
apartments. 

He concluded his observations by proposing the following resolution, 
which being duly seconded, and put from the chair, was—in the face of all 
the evidence—negatived by a clique, evidently the friends of the Vestry. 

Several gentlemen having addressed the meeting, and adduced the evi- 
dence of their own experience, to prove how sensibly efficient sanitary re- 
gulations were required in the parish, 

Mr. Edmonds moved, and Mr. Green seconded a motion, to the effect 
that a Committee be appointed to draw up a memorial to the Vestry, in 
accordance with the resolutions, praying them to make the required im- 
provements as expeditiously as possible. 

The motion met with the approval of the meeting, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to prepare the memorial, and obtain 
the signatures of the inhabitants: the Chairman, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Sturgiss, and Mr. Lovegrove. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the chairman, and the proceedings 
terminated, 


ee 


FUMIFUGIUM. 
By JOHN EVELYN, Esa., F.R.S. (Written in 1661.) 





Continued from page 74. 





I nAve strangely wondred, and not without some just indignation, when 
the south-wind has been gently breathing, to have sometimes beheld that 
stately house and garden belonging to my lord of Northumberland, even 
as far as White-hall and Westminster, wrapped in a horrid cloud of this 
smoake, issuing from a brew-house or two contiguous to that noble palace : 
so as coming up the river, that part of the City has appear’d a sea where no 
land was within ken; the same frequently happens from a Lime-kelne * on 


* J doe assent, that both lime and sulphur are in some affections specifics for the lungs ; but 
then they are to be so prepared, as nothing save the purest parts be received into the body (for 
so physicians prescribe flore sulph. &c.) and not accompanied with such gross and plainly viru- 
lent vapours as these fires send forth : nor are they (as accurately prepar’d as art can render 
them) to be perpetually used, but at certain periods, in formes, and with due regimen. 
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the bank-side neer the Falcon *, which when the wind blowes southern, 
dilates it self all over that poynt of the Thames, and the opposite part of 
London, especially about St. Paul’s, poysoning the Aer with so dark and 
thick a fog, as I have been hardly able to pass through it, for the extraordi- 
nary stench and halitus it sends forth; and the hke is neer Fox-hall +, at 
the farther end of Lambeth. 

Now to what funest and deadly accidents the assiduous invasion of the 
smoak exposes the numerous mhabitants, I have already touch’d, whatso- 
ever some have fondly pretended, not considermg that the constant use of 
the same Aer (be it never so impure) may be consistent with life anda 
valetudinary state ; especially, if the place be native to us, and that we have 
never lived for any long time out of it; custome, in this, as in all things 
else, obtaining another nature, and all putrefaction proceeding from certain 
changes, it becomes, as it were, the form and perfection of that which is 
contain’d in it: for so (to say nothing of such as by assuefaction have made 
the rankest poysons their most familiar diet) we read that Kpimenides con- 
tinu’d fifty years in a damp cave, the Hremites dwelt im dens, and divers 
live now in the fens; some are condemn’d to the mines, and others, that 
are perpetually conversant about the forges, furnaces of iron, and other 
smoaky works, are little concern’d with these troublesome accidents: but 
as it is not (I perswade myself) out of choyce that these men affect them ; 
so nor will any man, I think, commend and celebrate their manner of living. 
A tabid body might possibly trail out a miserable life of seven or eight years 
by a sea-coale fire, as ’*tis reported the wife of a certam famous Physician 
did of late by the prescription of her husband; but it is to be considered 
also, how much longer and happier she might have survived in a better and 
more noble Aer; and that old Par, who lived in health to an hundred and 
fifty years of age, was not so much concern’d with the change of diet (as 
some have affirm’d) as with that of the Aer, which plainly wither’d him, 
and spoyl’d his digestion in a short time after his arrival at London. 

There is, I confesse, a certain zdiosyncrasis { in the composition of some 
persons, which may fit and dispose them to thrive better in some Aers, then 
in others. But it is manifest that those who repair to London, no sooner 
enter into it, but they find a universal alteration in their bodies, which are 
either dryed up or inflam’d, the humours being exasperated and made apt 
to putrifie, their sensories and perspiration so exceedingly stopp’d, with the 
losse of appetite, and a kind of general] stupefaction, succeeded with such 
cathars and distillations, as do never, or very rarely, quit them without some 
symptomes of dangerous inconveniency so long as they abide in the place ; 
which yet are immediately restored to their former habit, so soon as they 


* The Falcon Stairs were standing upon that spot from the Bank-side, Southwark, lately oc- 
cupied by the South-east corner of the Albion Mills, and near them stood a very spacious build- 
ing of wood and plaster, called the Falcon Inn, which, from its appearance, was probably erected 
long previous to the reign of Elizabeth. From its magnitude, and contiguity to the Bank-side 
Theatre, it was possibly the resort of Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, and other constant visitants of 
the Globe and Bear-garden. It was in the yard of the Falcon Inn that Sir Christopher Wren 
erected a house of red bricks, for the constant viewing the progress of St. Paul’s and the other 
City Churches, which he was employed to re-build, and which could be seen from any of its 
windows. 


+ Now known by the name of Vauxhall. + A peculiar temperament or disposition. 
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are retired to their former homes and enjoy the fresh Aer again. And here 
I may not omit to mention what a most learned Physician * and one of the 
Colledge assur’d me, as I remember of a friend of his, who had so strange 
an antipathy to the Aer of London: that though he were a Merchant, and 
had frequent businesse in the City, was yet canstrained to make his dwell- 
ing some miles without it; and when he came to the Exchange, within an 
hour or two grew so extremely indispos’d, that (as if out of bis proper ele- 
ment) he was forced to take horse (which us’d therefore constantly to attend 
him at the entrance), and ride as far for his life, till he came into the fields, 
and was returning home again, which is an instance so extraordinary, as 
not, it may be, to be parrallel’d in any place of Europe, save the Grotto del 
Cane, nere Naples, the Os Plutonium of Silvius, or some such subteranean 
habitation. Jor diseases proceed not from so long a series of causes, as we 
are apt to conceive ; but most times from those obvious and despicable mis- 
chiefs, which yet we take lesse notice of because they are familiar. But how 
frequently do we hear men say (speaking of some diseased neighbour or 
friend) ‘he went up to London, and took a great cold, &c. which he could 
never afterwards claw off again.’ 

I report myself to all those who (during these sad confusions) have been 
compelled to breath the Aer of other countries for some years ; if they do 
not now perceive a manifest alteration in their appetite, and clearness of their 
spirits ; especially such as liv’d long in France, and the city of Paris ; where, 
to take off that unjust reproach, the plague as seldome domineers as in any 
part of Europe, which I more impute to the serenity of the Aer about it, then 
to any other qualities which are frequently assign’d for the cause of it by 
divers writers. But if it be objected that the purest Aers are soonest in- 
fected, it is answered, that they are soonest freed again; and that none 
would therefore choose to live in a corrupt Aer because of this article. 
London, ’tis confess’d, is not the only city most obnoxious to the pestilence ; 
but it is yet never clear of this smoake which is a plague so many other 
ways, and indeed intolerable ; because it kills not at once, but always, since 
still to languish is worse than even death it self. For is there under heaven 
such coughing and snuffing to be heard, as in the London churches and as- 
semblies of people, where the barking and spitting is incessant and most im- 
portunate. What shall I say ? 


Hinc hominum pecudumque Lues +.— 


And what may be the cause of these troublesome effects, but the inspiration 
of this infernal vapour, accompanying the Aer, which first heats and sollicits 
the aspera deteria, through one of whose conduits, partly cartilaginous, and 
partly membranous, it enters by several branches into the very parenchymo, 
and substance of the lungs, violating, in this passage, the darnyx and epi- 
glottis, together with those multiform and curious muscles, the immediate 
instruments of the voyce, which becoming rough and drye, can neither be 
contracted or dilated for the due modulation of the voyce ; so as by some of 





* Dr. Whistler, F.R.S. and Censor of the College of Physicians, an excellent scholar, and ac- 
knowledged by Evelyn as ‘the most facetious man in nature.’ 


+ Lucan. 
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my friends (studious in Musick, whereof one is a Doctor of Physick) it has 
been constantly observ’d, that coming out of the country into London, they 
lost three whole notes in the compasse of their voice, which they never recover’d 
again till their retreat ; adeo enim animantes* (to use the Orator’s words) 
asptratione Aeris sustinentur, ipseque Aer nobiscum vided, nobiscum audit, 
nobiscum sonat. In summe, we perform nothing without it. 

Whether the head and the brain (as some have imagined) take in the 
ambient Aer, nay the very arteries through the skin universally over the 
whole body, is greatly controverted; but if so, of what consequence the 
goodnesse and purity of the Aer is, will to every one appear: sure we are, 
how much the respiration is perturb’d, and concern’d, when the lungs are 
prepossessed with these grosse and dense vapours, brought along in the 
Aer; which on the other side beimg pure and fitly qualified, and so conduc- 
ted to them, is there commixed with the circulating blood, insinuating itself 
into the left ventricle of the heart by the arteria venosa, to rarifie and sub- 
tilize that precious vehicle of the spirits and vital flame. The vena arteriosa, 
and arteria venosa, disposing themselves imto many branches through the 
pulmonique lobes, for its convoy, the Aer (as we sayd) being first brought 
into them out of the bronchia (together with the returning blood) to the 
very heart it self; so as we are not at all to wonder at the suddain and 
prodigious effects of a poysonous or lesse wholesome Aer, when it comes to 
invade such noble parts, vessells, spirits, and humours, as it visits and atta- 
ques, through those subtile and curious passages. But this is not all. 

What if there appear to be an arsenical vapour, as well as sulphur, breath- 
ing sometimes from this intemperate use of sea-cole, in great cities? That 
there is, what does plainly stupifie, 1s evident to those who sit long by it ; 
and that which fortun’d to the Dutchmen who winter’d in Nova Zembla, 
was by all Physicians attributed to such a deleterious quality in the like fuell, 
as well as to the imspissation of the Aer, which they thought only to have 
attemper’d, as is by most esteem’d to be the reason of the same dangerous 
halitus of char-cole, not fully enkendl’d. But to come neerer yet. 

New Castle cole, as an expert Physician} affirms, causeth consumptions, 
_ phthisicks, and the indisposition of the lungs, not only by the suffocating 
abundance of smoake, but also by its virulency: for all subterrany fuel hath 
a kind of virulent or arsenical vapour rising from it; which, as it speedil 
destroys those who dig it in the mines, so does it by little and little, those 
who use it here above them. Therefore those diseases (saith the Doctor) 
most afflict about London, where the very iron is sooner consum’d by the 
smoake thereof, then where this fire is not used. 

And, if indeed there be such a venomous quality latent, and sometimes 
breathing from this fuell, we are lesse to trouble ourselves for the finding 
out of the cause of those pestilential and epidemical sicknesses (epidemiorum 
causa enim in Aere, says Galen) which at divers periods have so terribly in- 
fested and wasted us: or that it should be so susceptible of infection, all 
manner of diseases having so universal a vehicle as is that of the smoake, 
which perpetually invests this city : but this is also noted by the learned Sir 
Kenelme Digby, t in confirmation of the doctrine of atomical effluvias and 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
+ Arnold Boetius a Boot, a Physician well versed in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac 
languages, who died in 1653. ¢ In his Discourse of sympathetick powder. 
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emanations, wafted, mixed and communicated by the Aer, where he well ob- 
serves, that from the materials of our London fires, there results a great quan- 
tity of volatile salts, which being very sharp and dissipated by the smoakes, 
doth infect the Aer, and so incorporated with it, that, though the very bodies 
of those corrosive particles escape our perception, yet we soon find their 
effects, by the destruction which they induce upon all things that they do 
but touch; spoyling and destroying their beautiful colours, with their fuli- 
ginous qualities: yea, though a chamber be never so closely locked up, men 
find at their return, all things that are in it even covered with a black thin 
soot, and all the rest of the furniture as full of it, as if it were in the house 
of some miller, or a bakers shop, where the flower gets into the cupboards 
and boxes, though never so close and accurately shut. 

This coale, says Sir K. flies abroad, fowling the clothes that are expos’d 
drying upon the hedges ; and in the spring-time (as but now we mentioned) 
besoots all the leaves, so as there is nothing free from its universal contami- 
nation, and it is for this that the bleachers about Harlaem prohibit: by an 
express law (as I am told) the use of these coles, for some miles about the 
town; and how curious the diers and weavers of dammask, and other pre- 
cious silks are at Florence, of the least ingresse of any jsmoaky vapour, 
whilst their looms are at work, I shall shew upon some other occasion : but 
in the mean time being thus imcorporated with the very Aer which muinis- 
ters to the necessary respiration of our lungs, the inhabitants of London, 
aud such as frequent it, find it in all their expectorations ; the spittle, 
and other excrements which proceed from them, being for the most part of 
a blackish and fuliginous colour: besides, this acrimonious soot produces 
another sad effect, by rendring the people obnoxious to inflammations, and 
comes (in time) to exulcerate the lungs, which is a mischief so incurable, 
that it carries away multitudes by languishing and deep consumptions, as 
the Bills of Mortality do weekly inform us. And these are those endemit 
morbi, vernaculous and proper to London. So corrosive is this smoake 
about the city, that 1f one would hang up gammons of bacon, beef, or other 
flesh to fume, and prepare it in the chimnies, as the good house-wifes do m 
the country, where they make use of sweeter fuell, it will so mummifye, drye 
up, waste and burn it, that it suddainly crumbles away, consumes and comes 
to nothing. 

The consequences then of all this is, that (as was said) almost one half of 
them who perish in London, dye of phthisical and pulmonic distempers ; 
that the mhabitants are never free from coughs and importunate rheuma- 
tisms, spitting of impostumated and corrupt matter: for remedy whereof, 
there is none so infallible, as that, m time, the patient change his Aer, and 
remove into the country: such as repair to Paris (where it is excellent) and 
other hike places, perfectly recovering of their health ; which is a demon- 
stration sufficient to confirm what we have asserted concerning the per- 
niciousnesse of that about this City, produced only from this exitial and 
intolerable accident. 


To be continued. 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION 
ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
(Continued.) 


[5.] Have you found any chemical or other works in your neigh- 
bourhood affect the health of the persons engaged in them, 
or of the people living near them. 


There are but two negative replies to this question. 

The injurious results to health from the various agents referred to in the last 
two queries, vary greatly in character and extent. 

Some are the fertile sources of the worst forms of malignant fever, and the 
malignancy of most diseases, and undermine the health and render prone to 
disease nearly all the neighbourhood, as well as greatly protract and aggravate all 
diseases. Others have peculiar effects, more or less confined to those more im- 
mediately exposed to their operation. It may be said, in general, that nuisances 
chiefly affect the community, whilst offensive chemical works and trades chiefly 
affect the individuals employed in them. The exception to this law is, where 
deleterious gases are given off. The injurious effects of some acrid and irritating 
vapours spread to a great distance. Thus Dr. Barnet refers to instances where 
not only the physical health of individuals was greatly affected, but even every 
bright article of kitchen use was spoiled by the vast volumes of soot and vapours 
emitted from a neighbouring chimney ; and Mr. Vallance, of Stratford, states 
that noxious fumes of nitrous acid gas from a neighbouring chemical work are 
frequently so extremely offensive, that persons passing along the main road are 
obliged to run, and hold handkerchiefs to their mouths; the eyes are much irri- 
tated by the gas, more particularly in the night time, during which the works are 
in full play. All metal utensils are discoloured or tarnished in the houses in the 
vicinity. The smell can be perceived half a mile off, which will enable a correct 
judgment to be formed as to its intensity. This is described in strong language 
as being one only of a collection of nuisances. Among others, there is a work 
for evaporating ‘gas liquor,’ the stench of which is so feetid that, even when 
the poor poisoned victims, living near, are confined to their rooms by typhus 
fever, consumption, &c., they dare not, and cannot open a window, as it almost 
suffocates the inmates, particularly when the wind blows the fumes in that 
direction. The poor creatures have even been driven out, by the intolerable 
stench, into the main road, where they have asked what were they to do? To 
which it was replied, that if they could become pigs or owen, and were killed, the 
law would punish the proprietors of these nuisances by making them pay thei 
value ; but as they were only women and children, the law did not trouble itself 
about them. In one of these streets Mr. Vallance recently attended a female in 
her accouchement, in a small room with one window, in which room also lay her 
daughter very ill of typhus fever ; the stench could hardly be endured, and yet 
the only window for the admission of air could not be opened, as it would thereby 
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admit smoke and stench even more offensive than the air inside. The idea of an 
expensive law-suit deters persons from attempting to abate these nuisances, and 
enables the manufacturers to laugh at the complaints of those whose poverty com- 
pels them to live in the neighbourhood ; whilst they themselves evade these 
noxious agencies by residing elsewhere. 

The injurious effects arising to those employed in lead and colour factories, 
from the want of precautionary measures, may well be defined by the terms of 
poisoning by lead and arsenic. In certain districts numerous opportunities are 
afforded to medical men of witnessing the baneful effects of these poisons on the 
human frame. The different forms of disease produced by these metals are, 
nausea, loss of appetite, sickness, constipation, colic, paralysis, mal-aise, and an 
incapacity for the ordinary duties of life—the consequences which arise are, 
neglect of domestic duties, want of cleanliness, and an inability to procure the 
sustenance of their families—the ultimate effects are, protracted suffering, help- 
less poverty, and, in some cases, death. Great burdens are thus inevitably 
entailed on the poor-rates through the operation of these causes. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the ill effects produced by these various 
agents ; it is enough to state that the sum total is injurious, in the extreme, to 
the health of the people generally, and of the artizans particularly, and that a 
great portion, at least, of the injurious effects might, with proper care and under 
the supervision of a proper authority, armed with sufficient power, be prevented 
or greatly modified. It is to be regretted that so little legislation has been 
exerted on the subject of noxious or offensive manufactories ; but, perhaps, there 
is not more ground for complaint with regard to these noxious agencies, than 
with regard to nearly all others, which do not include the taking away of our 
neighbours’ lives by violence; for, while in the present day one man is certainly 
hanged for taking away the life of his fellow-creature, another man is at liberty 
to destroy the,health and lives of multitudes by poisonous emanations from any 
source of profitable employment—the profit being on his side, the loss on that of 
the pudlic. The modes and manner in which certain trades are carried on are 
stated absolutely to require govermental interference and inspection. Many 
trades are carried on at a great sacrifice of human life, a sacrifice which is alto- 
gether unknown to the public at large. Generally, as long as the employers can 
obtain a good return for the money they have invested, they care little about the 
lives and health of their workmen. They have “a low estimate and false money 
value of life and health.’’ When a man dies, or becomes disabled in consequence 
of his employment, another replaces him without any demand on the purse of 
his employer; but had he been a horse or a dog, he would have been cared for, 
and his life and health preserved, if possible, because it would then have cost his 
employer money to replace him. But as the parish will support the palsied or 
consumptive workman, an indifference is begotten to what should be considered 
an imperative duty—viz., that a trade or employment destructive to health or 
life should not be carried on, unless efficient sanitary measures are adopted, under 
the control and direction of an Officer of Health. 

In France—by an imperial decree, in 1810—the various works are judiciously 
distributed into three classes, and the formalities indicated which are indispensible 
for the erection of new manufactories in towns and villages. The first class con- 
sists of such manufactories as ought not to be carried on near private houses. 
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The second class contains such as are not absolutely to be prohibited near human 
habitations, but ought not to be erected except after hearing all sides, and leave 
granted. The third class comprehends those works which may be near habita- 
tions, but should be under surveillance. 

This distribution is highly deserving of imitation, and would greatly add to the 
health of the Metropolis. It is to be regretted that while in their first report 
the Health of Towns’ Commission admit that manufactories which emit offensive 
and noxious effuvia may be diminished or prevented, and that the subject still 
requires investigation, yet, in their second report, they recommend, on very 
decided steps for their suppression by a public officer, when it is known and ac- 
knowledged that private individuals have not the power to do it. 


[6] Would it be advantageous to the public that an Inspector of 
Nuisances and a public Officer of Health should be ap- 
pointed ? 


One person only has replied to this question decidedly in the negative, and two 
only have given answers of a partly negative character: while the number who 
have replied to this question is greater than to any other. The opinions are 
expressed with great firmness and decision, that such appointments would not 
only be highly advantageous, but that they are absolutely necessary. Many state 
that they would be of incalculable benefit to the community. The mode of ap- 
pointment, the powers to be given, the duties to be imposed, and the qualifica- 
tions for the offices, however, are subjects of anxious inquiry, and form_very 
important pomts for consideration. 

The Inspector of Nuisances, it is generally thought, should be appointed by 
the Local Board, and be approved of by the Central Board, and his powers 
should be accurately defined. It is stated that such an officer is essentially 
necessary, because some persons cannot, dare not, complain of most offensive 
nuisances, and that without such an officer, multitudes of nuisances, most pre- 
judicial to the health and comfort of the community, must remain unsuppressed. 
The facility which would be afforded by such appointments of a ready appeal to 
a public officer for the correction or removal of a nuisance would be a great boon 
to the public. 

Some consider that the Officer of Health should be appointed by the Local 
Board, others, by the Central Board; the general opinion, however, seems to be, 
that he should be appointed by the Local Board, subject to the approbation of 
the Central Board. Once appointed, he should not be lable to be removed, 
except with the consent of both Boards. 

One of the reasons assigned to prove the necessity for the Officer of Health 
being a resident in the district is, that the causes of disease, and high rate of mor- 
tality in certain districts, could neither be accurately ascertained nor prevented, 
unless a frequent and regular official communication be maintained between the 
medical attendants of parishes, the Registrars of Deaths, and the Local Com- 
missioners, through the medium of the Officer of Health. 

The duties of an Officer of Health are considered to be very well defined in 
Lord Lincoln’s Bill; they are— 


‘‘ To inspect and report periodically on the sanitary condition of any town or district, as to 
the existence of diseases, more especially epidemics, increasing the rates of mortality, and to 
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point out the existence of any nuisances, or other local causes, which are likely to originate or 
maintain such diseases, and injuriously affect the health of the inhabitants of such town or 
district, and to take cognizance of the fact of the existence of any contagious disease, and to 
point out the most efficacious modes for checking or preventing the spread of such diseases, 
and also to point out the most efficient means for the ventilation of churches, chapels, schools, 
registered lodging-houses, and other public edifices within the said town or district, &c.”’ 

It is, however, decidedly and very strongly objected to by the respondents, that - 
he should be liable to be called on by the coroner to make medico-legal reports, 
or post-mortem examinations, with chemical analyses, without fee or reward. 
Such duties necessarily require much knowledge, skill, and high professional 
qualifications, and to secure the proper performance of them they should be 
adequately paid for. These views are not opposed to such duties being required 
of Officers of Health. On the contrary, the omission of such duties in Lord 
Morpeth’s Bill is a subject of great regret. One important omission in Lord 
Lincoln’s and Lord Morpeth’s Bill is, that the Officer of Health is not required 
to verify the fact of death ; a recommendation to this effect is strongly urged in 
the replies received to this question. It is generally stated, that such a verifica- 
tion would most powerfully tend to prevent the commission of poisoning and 
* secret murder. The very knowledge of the fact that the body would necessarily 
be inspected by a competent person, able to detect the agencies of unnatural 
causes of death, would deter many from the attempt to murder, and would, more- 
over, tend greatly to diminish the enormous sacrifice of infant life, which is pro- 
duced by the very common, but little known practice of the use of narcotics to 
procure to children a sleep—too often an ererlasting sleep. 

The standing, position, and qualification which an Officer of Health should 
possess are considered matters of the greatest importance ; it is even doubted by 
some highly intelligent respondents, whether it is possible at once to secure a 
sufficient number of competent officers, on account of the defective teaching of 
public Hygiene in our medical schools. 


To be continued. 
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A crowded and most respectably attended meeting was held at the City 
of London Literary Institution, Aldersgate-street, on Wednesday evening, 
principaily composed of the students, to hear Dr. Guy express his opinion 
on the sanitary question. 

Dr. Guy, in his treatment of the question, divided the subject under 
three heads, namely, the sanitary question in its moral bearings, its 
economical bearings, and its physical bearings. He stated that before en- 
tering on the sanitar y question in its moral bearings, he had yet to make a 
few observations on sanitary economics. He had specified in his former 
addresses, three diseases, typhus fever, small pox, and consumption, as 
being peculiarly worthy of attention. Typhus fever, as belonging to a class 
of diseases which has always shown a remarkable connexion with, and depen- 
dence on, aerial impurity, especially that kind of impurity which is produced 
by deficient cleansing and drainage ; small pox, as admitting of entire pre- 
vention by the universal practice of vaccination ; and consumption, as being 
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ma large number of instances due to that impurity of air which results 
from a neglect of ventilation. Dr. Guy then proceeded to show that in 
England and Wales fever claims about 16,000 victims every year, of whom 
the large majority are adult men and women—fathers and mothers. Con- 
sumption carries off 5,000 adults; and small pox, one year with another, 
at least 5,000, men, women, and children. Now, there was good reason to 
believe that the lives of those 16,000 victims of fever, of the 5,009 victims 
of consumption, and of the five thousand victims of small pox, might be 
saved by efficient sanitary measures. Let them look at the question in its 
economical bearing. Out of the total of 26,000 victims, at least 20,000 
were grown up men and women, capable of earning a livelihood, and whose 
sickness and death entail a heavy pecuniary loss on the community. The 
20,000 fatal cases were probably accompanied by ten times as many attacks 
of the same diseases, which did not prove fatal, but were, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely costly. He would lay before them an estimate of the probable 
waste or misapplication of money occasioned by the 20,000 deaths and 
200,000 attacks of unnecessary sickness. Taking the attacks of disease 
fatal and not fatal at 200,000, and the time occupied by each attack, includ« 
ing the convalescence, at:an average of six weeks, during which the sick 
person not only earned no money, but incurred heavy expenses, it would not 
be difficult to form a rough estimate of the money wasted or misapplied. 
Let them. take, for example, the loss sustamed m the shape of wages. 
Taking men and women together, it would not be thought an extravagant 
estimate if they stated their average weekly earnings at 7s. 6d., or two 
guineas for six weeks. ‘This gave for the 200,000 cases of sickness a sum 
of 420,000/. Let them, in the next place, calculate the probable expense of — 
medical attendance, whether it be paid for by the sufferers themselves, by 
subscribers to hospitals, or by the rate-payers. It was estimating the ex- 
pense very low to fix itat 10s. a week, or at 3/. for the whole illness. This 
would give 600,000/. ; and taking the two items together, the loss of wages, 
and the cost of medical attendance, they amounted to no less a sum than 
1,020,000/. But this was only a part of the cost of fever, small pox, and 
consumption. Considering the early age at which, on an average, fever 
and consumption, and small pox, where they attacked the adult, proved 
fatal, it was no exaggeration to state that those 20,000 victims, one with 
another, were deprived of at least ten years of their lves—of that portion of 
their lives when they were still capable of earning their living, and of dis- 
charging the most important duties of citizenship. If they took, as before, 
the earnings of those ten years, at the low average of 7s. 6d. a week, or to 
simplify the calculation, at a few pence above the sum, they would have an 
annual loss to the community of 20/., or a loss in the ten years by which 
they had supposed each life shortened, of 200/., which multiplied by 20,000 
(the number of deaths), gave another large total of 4,000,000/. Then, over 
and above all that, there was the burden imposed on the community by the 
widows and orphans of a certain proportion of the male victims of the dis- 
eases to which he had called attention. Let the expense thus incurred be 
written off against any exaggeration in the other parts of the estimate, and 
they still had a grand total of upwards of five millions sterling, as the cost 
of the three fatal diseases which admit of easy and cheap prevention. Dr. 
Guy then directed attention to the Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, as indicative there was still another large item of expense to be 
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written off against any remaining excess in the estimate of 5,000,000/. to 
which he had just referred. The Registrar-General, in that report, stated that 
there were at least 24,000 blind persons in the United Kingdom, of which 
number one-third, at least lost their sight by small pox. If they supposed 
that 15,000 of those 24,000 belonged to England and Wales (to which part 
of United Kingdom all his, Dr. Guy’s, previous estimates applied), they 
would have 5,000 blind persons, whose eyesight might have been saved, 
thrown chiefly on public charity for support, and costing probably at the 
vere least 50,000/. a year. He should also remind them, that before he 
entered upon those calculations of the cost of fever, small pox, and consump- 
tion, in the adult, he substracted 6,000 deaths and 60,000 attacks of disease 
occurring in young children, not yet in a condition to earn their own living. 
If they regarded the deaths of those children solely in an economical point 
of view, they represented so much capital actually thrown away—utterly lost 
to the community—as completely wasted as the money spent in building up 
and putting together a machine which was never set towork. It was a case 
of large outlay with no return—an outlay for food, clothing, nursing, and 
education, destined, in pure economical language, to build up a reproductive 
labourer, who, having repaid to the community the cost of his early main- 
tenance, is in a condition to increase the wealth and resources of his country. 
Add to this waste of money involved in the sacrifice of the lives of 6,000 
children, the cost of 60,000 attacks of sickness, and they had another large 
item to set off against any possible excess in the estimate of five millions 
sterling, which, for his own part, he believed to be a very moderate estimate 
of the annual cost of fever, small pox, and consumption—that was 
to say, of the 20,000 attacks which proved fatal to the adult, and 
the 200,000 attacks of sickness which had not a fatal result. The 
grand pecuniary totals obtamed by these means for the metropolis, and 
the counties of England and Wales, are as follow :—Funerals, 283,612/., 
reckoned at 5/. each; sickness. 1,559,337/., at 17. for each case; labour, 
12,988,982/-, at 7s. 6d. a week, male and female, making a total of 
14,873,9312., or nearly 15,000,000. He referred to the calculations made 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, of the waste of money due to these two causes in the 
town of Manchester ; and remarked, if the same mode of calculation be 
adopted for the Metropolis, they would have a total of considerably more 
than three millions sterling; that the annual waste in all the towns in 
England and Wales could scarcely be less than 11,000,000/., and that in 
the United Kingdom it would not fall short of 20,000.000/. When they 
turned to the unnecessary sacrifice of health and life, and the money loss 
which it involved, the 35,000 deaths every year, and the three-quarters of a 
million of cases of unnecessary sickness, it did not exactly occasion a waste 
of money to the commuuity at large, though to the individual sufferers un- 
necessary sickness and premature death were the most melancholy forms of 
extravagance ; but they caused a misapplication of money greatly to be 
deplored.. Those 35,000 deaths gave employment to the undertaker, just 
as the accompanying cases of sickness supported the doctor, the nurse, and 
the druggist. Here, again, the money did not go out of the country—it 
was not exactly wasted; but every one must admit that it was sadly mis- 
apphed. Those were not exactly the trades and professions which they 
should be disposed to encourage. If three-fourths of the druggists shops 
were replaced to-morrow by butchers and bakers, and one half of the mem- 
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bers of his own useful profession were converted into inspectors of nuisances 
and officers of health, the public would have much room to be thankful. 
That waste of valuable manure enhanced the price of food, and thus, again, 
diminished the poor man’s surplus. So that all waste, and all misapplication 
of money, has a fatal reaction on the prosperity of nations, presents a serious 
obstacle to personal refinement and improvement, and retards the onward 
march of civilisation. , It was at that point that the economical and moral 
bearings of the sanitary question touched each other. It was at that point, 
therefore, that he entered on the more immediate subject of this evening’s 
lecture. It would be happy for the poor man, and happy for the nation, 
too, if the only evil entailed upon him and it, by unnecessary sickness and. 
premature: death, were the absorption of that surplus fund which was, so to 
speak, sacred to the purposes of civilisation. Unhappily, sickness in the 
poor man’s family, not merely prevented him from advancing, but it threw 
him back. The first thing it did (even where it occurred in its most tolerable 
form, that was to say, when it attacked his children), was to absorb the sur- 
plus of which he (Dr. Guy) had spoken. It next seized upon the comforts 
which he had contrived to bring about him, and took them to the pawn- 
broker, or it introduced him or his to the fatal habit of contracting debts— 
a habit which, when once formed, was so difficult to break, and which, in 
whatever rank of society it occurred, was fraught with danger to temper, 
character, and peace. The very least of the evils sickness inflicted upon the 
poor was, that it led to the sacrifice of the wholesome spirit of independence, 
by obliging them to become objects of charity. Many of the working 
classes who were in the receipt of fair wages, were thus forced to make 
applications to hospitals and dispensaries much against their will, and have 
but too good an answer to give to those who, with the view of guarding 
against the abuse to which even those best of charities were liable, remon- 
strated with them on their decent appearance and good wages. On this 
subject Mr. Toynbee has some instructive facts. ‘ A policeman, receiving 
20s. a week regular wages, being remonstrated with as an unfit object for 
charity, gave the following account of himself:—That he paid for his 
miserable one room, divided into two, 5s.a week; he had ls. 8d. weekly to 
pay for keeping up his clothes, which reduced the money he had for his 
family, of four children and his wife, to 13s. 4d. : that he had all his children 
ill, and lost two; that he had, durimg three vears, paid six doctors’ bills, 
principally for medicine, at the rate of 2s. 6d. a bottle, amounting to between 
30/. and 40/.; that two of the children had died, and that their funerals, 
performed in the cheapest manner he could get them done, had cost him 77. 
His wife and two children were now ill.” Now this was attributable to 
heavy rents, &c., caused by unwise taxation. The measure announced in 
three successive speeches from the Throne, and brought forward in two suc- 
cessive parliaments, would soon be again offered to their acceptance. How 
were they prepared to receive it? Happily, whatever the fate of the mea- 
sure, the sanitary cause was safe; it rested upon a foundation not to be 
shaken ; it was firmly built upon Truth, Mercy, and Justice. It might be 
resisted for a time; but it would assuredly triumph—(applause). Justice 
should take the place of the spurious charity which now wears the garb of 
mercy. Prevention should be substituted for publication, and economy for 
waste ; and the hideous form of vulgar and ignorant Selfishness, red with 
all the blood shed from the foundation of the world, and dark with the 
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accumulated. miseries of mankind, should be trodden under foot, while the 
radiant form of enlightened Self-interest, upheld by law and liberty, prompted 
by charity, and guided by justice, should reascend her recovered throne, and 
rule over a world, the smiling abode of health, peace, and plenty.—(Enthu- 
siastic applause marked this peroration, a manifestation frequently exhibited 
by the auditory in the course of the delivery of the address.) 

October 6th, 1847. 


~~ 


SIGNS OF .THE TIMES—PROGRESS OF THE 
SANITARY QUESTION. 





Steadily, if not speedily, are the advances made by the great question, and the 
public mind is beginning to display that impatience which is the sure precursor 
of great events. All the Associations having for their object the promotion of a 
sound and healthy state of public opinion, are beginning to buckle on their 
armour and to prepare for the coming struggle. Even the public themselves are 
moving, and the bane of all great questions, (namely,) indifferences, is beginning 
to be supplanted by a desire in the minds of all classes to do a little in the 
matter. 

It has been the fate of the sanitary question to meet with no tangible opposi- 
tion, and unlike all other great questions, no champions have appeared to do 
battle with its advocates. The knights errant of the cause have had to pour 
forth their declamations to courteous listeners; but no single person could be 
found who had the temerity to stand up and dispute a single inch of ground. 
The great question of commercial reform, which some short time since, convulsed 
the kingdom, had its opponents. There were not wanting men of station and abil- 
ity, to stand up and defend the cause of “ protection to native industry,” but no 
person has had the boldness to stand up in favor of the continuance of local filth 
andfever. The great stumbling-block to the progress of sound knowledge, in re- 
spect to public health, has been the manifest indifference exhibited by many of 
those unacquainted with the features of the case. Although in every part of its 
bearing, it is of more obvious importance than any other. The people generally 
have exhibited a passiveness almost unaccountable. It must be borne in mind 
that the subject has now been before the public for many years. The New Poor 
Law Commissioners and the Commissioners for enquiring into the condition of 
the labouring population, have revealed a state of things unparalleled in the 
history ofa country standing so high m the scale of civilization. But the crown- 
ing evidence of disease and consequent misery, is to be found in the pages of the 
Health of Towns’ Commissioners. It is impossible to conceive a picture more de- 
grading to us as a people than is therein drawn. England has been rapidly increas- 
ingin wealth during the present century, notwithstanding the heavy war she 
had to sustain in the early part of it. But this mass of wealth has been obtained 
by means more dreadful in their effects than is to be found in the slave states, or 
under the government of the greatest despot on earth. By the very grinding of 
the bones (if we may use the term) of her manufacturing population England has 
amassed her wealth. It has not even been a question of how much physical 
suffering her children are to bear, to accumulate a certain sum. Look, for in 
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stance, at the poor Sheffield fork grinders :—according to the average rate of 
their mortality, this class of persons cannot expect to live more than TWEeNTY- 
SEVEN YEARS!! At the very prime of life, when they should justly anticipate 
becoming husbands and fathers, they are cut off, Not as a flower from the earth, 
but asa being sacrificed at the shrine of wealth. Wherever England’s glory may 
be, we shall not stay to enquire, but this is her shame. 

Under these circumstances it must be a matter of congratulation to the friends 
of the sanitary cause, to find that the seed which has been so long sown is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. In various parts of the metropolis, as well as in the provinces, 
the people are up and doing, and giving certain hints to the local boards, that 
they must move on, or : 

Mary-le-bone—even this ponderous mass of sluggishness, is absolutely making 
a stir. A deputation, at once numerous and respectable, waited on the Vestry to 
demand an immediate beginning of the long promised Baths and Washhouses. 
The deputation was from the district of All Soul’s, to the condition of which, as 
affected by want of drainage, we called the attention of the public in our first 
number. The intelligent spokesman on the part of the deputation, says, — 

The district of All Soul’s exhibited not only a greater amount of mortality than any other dis-. 
trict in the parish of Marylebone, but he believed a greater amount of mortality than any other 
district of a similar size in London. This was a proof of its unhealthiness, and of the necessity 
of introducing cleanliness and sanitary improvement. Although there were some parts of All 
Soul’s district inhabited by the gentry, the vast preponderance of the inhabitants were respect- 
able workmen and mechanics, whose families were literally piled one upon another. They were 
just the class of persons who would be benefited by the establishment of baths and wash-houses, 
for they were not so high as to be above it, or too low to disregard the advantages of cleanlines. 
The number of inhabited houses in All Soul’s district was 2,255, and the number inhabiting 
them 23,296 persons. In Trinity, the adjoining district, the number of houses was 993, and 
the inhabitants 10,250, as taken during the last census, making a total. of 3,248 houses, and 
33,554 inhabitants. Since the last census the number of inhabitants had considerably aug- 
mented, and they were of that class who would use their baths and washhouses in a threefold 
degree to the inhabitants of any other district. The memorialists came before the Vestry to 
offer their opinion, as fellow-citizens, on this important subject, considering that the health of the 
populous district in which they resided demanded not only baths and washhouses, but other 
sanitary improvements ; he begged to inform the Vestry on the part of the memorialists, that 
they were the friends of local government, but unless local government kept pace with the ne- 
cessities of the times—unless local authorities were prepared to do what the government pro- 
posed to do, particularly with regard to the adoption of sanitary improvement—then the rate- 
payers would prefer general to local government. 

If this is not a sign of the times we know not what is. Weshould like to have 
seen the countenances of the “ big whigs’’ of the Vestry, when the speaker de- 
livered the latter portion of his oration.—“ Take notice, gentlemen, that unless 
you move on your services are not wanted.’’—-It is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the courage of Mr. Edwards ;—would that he could inoculate some of the 
ratepayers in other districts. | Mr. Winch, who has figured rather conspicuously 
in another scene, and in another place, had better consult Mr. Edwards before he 
favours the public with another display of his intelligence. The former gentle- 
man seems to have that antipathy to water, generally possessed by canine 
animals when they are labouring under a certain disease.—It is to be hoped that 
that gentleman has not been bitten. 

We are informed that the deputation led by Mr. Edwards withdrew when that 
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gentleman had delivered his address, and the Vestry was favoured with Mr. 
George Daniell’s opinion, who is reported to have said :— 

‘‘ With regard to the stated vast amount of mortality in All Soul’s District, as compared with 
any other, there was a great mistake. It must be remembered that Middlesex Hospital was 
situate in that district, and that although persons came from all parts, and died in that Institu- 
tion, their deaths were taken into account as a proof of its unhealthy state in a sanitary point of 
view. The attention of Lord Morpeth had been called to this fact when a deputation waited on 
him on the subject of the Health of Towns’ Bill, and his Lordship admitted the fallacy of “1 
posing that All Soul’s was in itself more unhealthy than other districts. 

Mr. Daniell may be a very far-seeing man, but in this respect we must put 
him right. If he wishes to throw dust in the eyes of the noble lord, and his 
lordship is satisfied, with that we have nothing to do. Lord Morpeth should 
have had the Registrar General by his side, and Mr. Daniell might have been sat- 
isfied by that intelligent official. For the information of Mr. Daniell, who is, in 
the Vestry, ‘‘the sun’? around whom so many satellites revolve, we take the 
liberty to state that in the Table of Mortality all those circumstances are taken 
into account.* We fear that persons do come from all parts, and do die, if not 
in the hospital, in the parish of Marylebone. For an account of the subdrain- 
age of All Soul’s we beg to refer our readers to the first article in the first number 
of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. Speaking of the sewers, Mr. Philips, the re- 
spectable surveyor of the district, says :— 

‘‘ Upon entering them, they (the men) are fearful at every step they take of causing ignition, 
either to explosive gasses generated from the soil, or escaped from the gas pipe from the street, 
or of being inspired by the heat and foulness of the atmosphere, which, for want of ventilation, 
causes great dimness of sight, giddiness and sweating, and also makes breathing very oppressive, 
followed by extreme exhaustion, as, from experience, I can testify.’’, 

Here is the cause and the effect shown—the sewers are full of foeted matter :— 
hydrogen gas of a deadly nature is being constantly emitted, and the mortality of 
the district is as high as the worst portions of the metropolis, sans the deaths at 
the hospital. ? 

Since the deputation referred to, a meeting has been held in another portion of 
Marylebone, on the question of Sanitary Reform, and if the business-like character 
of the meeting could not be admired, the tone of the persons attending was of a 
character with that of the deputation. Both meetings were agreed on the point 
that the Vestry must move on. It was laughable to hear some of the opinions ex- 
pressed at the public meeting. Several of the parties thought that the widening of 

‘‘Stingo-lane,”’ was the sum total of sanitary improvement. We advise some 
of the Sanitary Associations of the Metropolis to send one of their missionaries 
to this portion of the Metropolis—it is really required. 





* Itis not too much to state that the learned Registrar General discharges his duties with 
great credit, and that he has, in compiling the returns and in making up “‘ the averages,”’ shown 
an uncommon degree of perseverance. We are told that Mr. Daniell is making inquiries and 
going into statistics respecting the deaths in Marylebone, and particularly ‘‘All Soul’s’’ district, 
in order to set the public right on the point. He has been following up the subject with great 
assiduity for some time. Fortunately, this gentleman cannot increase the mortality by his 
harmless mania—and when he has discovered the minimum number of deaths, resulting from 
causes over which he has, to a certain extent, controul, perhaps he will do all in his power to 
induce a better state of things. This, it is presumed, is a task much easier, certainly more 
honourable to his humanity. Let him remember that, while he is disputing ‘“ units,’ fever is 
active and is destroying thousands. 
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The authorities of St. John’s, Westminster, have also been stirring, although 
they have not gone to work ina proper manner. In availing themselves of the 
provisions of Lord Morpeth’s Act, for the suppression of nuisances, they have 
summoned the tenants in the room of the landowners. This is too bad. The 
landlords were stupid enough to make drains below the level of the sewers, and 
should be made to suffer for their folly. 

Altogether, the movements in Marylebone, in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, St. 
Anne’s, Soho, St. John’s, Westminster, and other districts, if not altogether 
satisfactory; are evidently “signs of the Times.’ They shew that the question 
is progressing—and this must be gratifying to those gentlemen who have devoted 
years to the cause and have almost despaired of success. Let them, however, 
take courage. The subject is too vast in its importance, and the causes too in- 
vidious in their nature to expect a speedy victory—but when the victory is 
achieved, it will be mightier in its consequences than was gained by the sword or 
the cannon—it will be unaccompanied by the tears of the widow or the orphan, 
and it will relieve the kingdom of a greater amount of individual and general suf- 
fering—and more pecuniary loss—than have been borne by any people since the 
creation. 


Se 


THE SPEECH OF W. A. MACKINNON, ESQ.; M.P. 
ON INTRODUCING HIS MOTION RELATING TO ‘‘ INTERMENTS IN 
LARGE TOWNS AND POPULOUS DISTRICTS, —-IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1840. 





Extracted from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 





Three years are past since first I called the attention of this House to the 
practice of interments in large towns. My suggestions were in the outset 
httle attended to, even much laughter was excited: the idea was by many 
deemed novel, if not visionary ; but at length, with some reluctance, a Com- 
mittee was granted by the House to investigate the question. When the 
evidence of the parties acquainted with the practice of intramural interments 
was brought before the Committee; when the evidence of medical men, the first 
in this town, was given, the members, of whom the Committee was composed, 
were astonished and shocked at the abominations disclosed ; and they came to 
the unanimous resolution to recommend the abolition of interments within 
large towns and populous districts. Since that period petitions without 
number have been presented, and the shocking practices prevalent in the 
grave yards of the metropolis have appeared in various forms before the 
public, and excited equal indignation and disgust. It is neither my inclina- 
tion nor my intention to enter intv any statement of the customs of 
ancient times; I will only observe, that from the time of our Saviour and of 
the early Christians, until corruptions entered into the Church, no inter- 
ments in churches or in towns took place. All the early Christians were 
interred out of the precincts of the ivmg. Not to take up the time of the 
House, I will at once proceed to the Report of the Commission, the Eecle- 
siastical Commission, which is as follows :— 


‘‘ The practice of burial in the church or chancel appears to us in many respects injurious, in 
some cases offensive, in some instances by weakening or deteriorating the fabric of the church, 
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and in others by its tendency to affect the lives or health of the inhabitants. We are of opinion, 
that in future this practice should be discontinued, so far as the same can be effected without 
trenching on vested rights.”’ 

Now, Sir, by whom is this signed ? Not by any Members of Parliament, 
hostile to the Church, or desirous of innovation; not by any Members of 
the opposition, but by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the following 
names: Durham, London, Wynford, Lincoln, Tenderden, C. N. Tindal. 
Now let us see what say the Committee of this House when it gives its 
Report :— 

“ Resolved (1842)—That the practice of interments within the precincts of large towns is 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants thereof, and frequently offensive to public decency.” 
On what is this Report founded but on the most shocking evidence disclosed 
of the manner in which the remains of the dead are treated, and of the un- 
healthiness of the practice of putting the dead amongst the living. When 
Sir B. Brodie is asked, “‘ Do you consider the state of the grave yards in the 
metropolis as one cause of fever and disease ?” his answer is, “ Ijhave always 
considered that as one cause.” What states Dr. Chambers? “I have no 
doubt,” he answers, “that fever, called typhus, even in the cleanly quarters 
of London, owe their origin to the escape of putrid miasma. I should pre- 
sume that over-crowded burying grounds would supply such effluvia most 
abundantly.” When this last Report was alluded to by me in this place, 
two years ago, my right hon. friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment declared he was not yet satisfied ; that he must require further evidence ; 
and a special commission was issued to a very able and intelligent gentle- 
man, Mr. Chadwick, to investigate the subject. What says his Report ?— 

‘¢ That all interments in towns where bodies decompose, contribute to the mass of of atmos- 

pheric impurity injurious to the public health.”’ 
This able Report is so well known, and has been so generally perused, that 
IT need not comment on it any longer ; but I will next proceed to the last 
Commission on the Health of Towns, whose Report was published early this 
Session, which says— 

‘‘ Amongst other causes of the deterioration of the atmosphere in towns, our attention was 
called to the practice of interring the dead in the midst of densely populated districts. Instances 
have been brought before the Commissioners of the great evils arising from the condition of the 
grave yards in several large towns, Shields, Sunderland, Coventry, Chester, York, &c., and we 
deem it right to draw attention to the existence of such complaints.” 

Now, Sir, it may seem that quite enough has been said by the Commis- 
sioners on the Health of Towns, and by the Committee, to satisfy the most 
incredulous that the nuisance exists; but my right hon. friend still doubts, 
he is not yet satisfied; like St. Thomas, he is still mcredulous. I cannot 
help thinking my right hon. friend does not like to believe in the nuisance, 
because it may be very difficult to remedy the same. One of the Popes, in 
days gone by, when told the earth moved round the sun,—that such was 
discovered by Copernicus, said, “ It may be true, and I believe it, but I shall 
save much trouble to myself if I say I do not believe it, and I will persist 
that such is not the case.” Now the right hon. gentleman says the people 
are still desirous to continue the custom of interring the dead in the midst 
of the living ; but I confess I am at a loss to see what portion of the com- 
_munity is so desirous. Not the upper class. JI am sure the middle classes 
are not; and I see no appearance in the lower class: on the contrary, I have 
presented petitions, signed by thousands, against interments in towns, and 
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none have appeared except from a few interested persons, speculators in 
grave yards in this metropolis, in its favour. What says the gentleman who 
is Principal of Clement’s Inn? I will just read his letter to the House? 


24, Surrey Street, Strand, 3rd March, 1845. 

‘ Sir, —Observing that you intend to call the attention of the House of Commons to the ne- 
cessity of promoting the health of large towns by preventing interments within their precincts ; 
1 beg, as the Principal of one of the minor Inns of Court (St. Clement’s Inn), to furnish you 
with a few facts of the most startling and disgusting character, and which establish at once a 
case of great injury to the health of a thickly populated district, and of disgrace to a civilised 
community. Within one-eighth of a mile from Lincoln’s Inn, and abutting on St. Clement’s 
Inn, is a building known as Enon Chapel, now used by what is called a Temperance Society in 
the morning for an infant schoo}, and at night asan assembly room for dancing. The building 
measures less than sixty by twenty nine feet, and the part occupied by the living is separated 
from the place of interment (a cellar) by an indifferently constructed wooden floor, the rafters 
of which are not even protected with lath and plaster. From 1823 to 1840, it is stated and 
believed, that upwards of ten thousand bodies were deposited in the cellar, not one-fiftieth part 
of which could have been crammed into it in separate coffins, had not a common sewer con- 
tiguous to the cellar afforded facility for the removal of the old, as new supplies arrived. In the 
cellar there are now human remains, and the stench which issues through the floor is so in- 
tolerable as to render it absolutely necessary that the windows in the lantern roof should be kept 
open. During the summer months a peculiar insect makes its appearance; and in the adjoin- 
ing very narrow thoroughfare, called St. Clement’s Lane, densely inhabited by the poor, I need 
scarcely inform you, fever, cholera, and other diseases, have prevailed to a frightful extent. 
Over the masses of putrefaction to which I have alluded, are children, varying in number from 
one to two hundred, huddled together for hours at a time, and at night the children are suc- 
ceeded by persons, who continue dancing over the dead till three or four o’clock in the morning. 
A band of music is in attendance during the whole of the night, and cards are played ina room 
adjoining this chapel-charnel house. The police have declined to interfere, alleging that the 
building does not come under the description of a place of amusement, as defined by the Act 
of 25 Geo. II, c. 36 ; and as there is no probability of the inhabitants in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood giving evidence of their own amusements being a nuisance, there is little prospect of 
the saturnalia being discontinued, unless the attention which you may be able to excite shall 
lead to the adoption of some extraordinary means for removing the Enon plague-spot from the 
centre of the metropolis.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 

‘¢ William Alex. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P.’’ GrorGE Brace. 


Now here is a highly resectable gentleman, a lawyer, the head of Clement’s 
Inn, who tells you of the evil, and openly gives his name, and permits me 
to mention it to the House. Before I sit down, allow me, sir, to allude to 
the opinions of a very good and able person, so early as the days of Charles 
Il., Evelyn, the author of the Sylva, who says,— 

‘The custom with the early Christians was, In urbe ne sepelito ne urito. If then it was 
counted a thing so profane to bury in cities, much less would they have permitted it in their 
temples. Now, after all this, would it not raise our indignation, to suffer so many persons 
without merit, permitted to lay their carcasses, not in the nave and body of the church only, 
but in the very chancel, next the communion table, ripping up the pavements and removing the 
seats, &c., for some little gratification of those who should have more respect for decency at least.”’ 
Now, sir, I will only add, that in this metropolis, the number interred in the 
midst of the living, is one thousand in a week, nearly; in the whole of the 
kingdom that number per day. What a hideous and dreadful apprehension 
does not this number of dead interred among the living create as to the 
future consequences that may arise! What will this House have to answer 
for, if at the end of an uncertain period, but at some period, a pestilence or 
some direful malady should arise in the population, and spread universally 
through the ranks of society? What would, what will be said by Europe 
and the world, if in the nineteenth century, the disgraceful practice of in- 
terment of the dead in the midst of the living, is not only permitted, but 
practised, by the most civilised nation, in the most civilised metropolis, and 
amidst the most wealthy population of the world? Sir, I hope the vote of 
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this night will at once declare the sense of this House, and put an end to 
a disgraceful abomination, of which the most barbarous people in this globe 
would be ashamed. IfI succeed in moving my resolution, that in the 
opinion of this House the interments in the precincts of large towns and of 
populous districts is injurious to the health of the inhabitants, and contrary 
to public decency, I shall then proceed to bring in a Bill to that effect, not 
under a very sanguine hope that I can pass such a Bill, unless supported by 
Her Majesty’s Government, but to keep up the public feeling, and to act as 
a pioneer in a work which I deem not only absolutely necessary for the 
health of the people, but required by public decency, and creditable to the 
legislature by whom such sentiments are entertained, which sooner or later 
will and must be adopted. The hon gentleman concluded by moving— 


‘¢ That this House is of opinion, that the practice of interment in towns and crowded districts 
is injurious to the public health, and exposes the places of senulture to desecration, and the re- 
mains of the dead to acts revolting to moral and religious feelings ; and that such practice ought 
to be abolished as early as is practicable, consistently with the object of making due and proper 
provision for interment, and for the protection of vested interests in all accustomed fees or 
emolument.”’ 


@Original Correspondence. 


Dr. ——— presents his compliments to the Editor of the Health of Towns’ 
Magazine, and begs to inform him that the only plan he ever proposed for 
burning the dead, was the construction of proper blast furnaces for the purpose. 
Dr. ————’s experience of the difficulties which lie in the way of reforming the 
public mind on subjects that involve stupid and deep-rooted prejudices, has been 
so extensive, that he is much disposed to consider severe and wide sufferings to 
be one of the necessary conditions for the promotion of beneficial changes in 
society ; and he does not think that any philanthropic proposal for making the 
dead useful to the living, would be favourably received by the public; unless, 
indeed, a plan could be devised of converting the carbon of the burned bodies into 
saleable diamonds for the use of the Church. 

4th October, 1847. 


HPotices to Correspondents. - 





A Scavencine ConTraActor’s letter came too late for insertion in our present numder. 


Querist.—A public demonstration is about to take place in the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand, in favour of sanitary improvements. We understand that it will take place about the 
second Monday in November. You will have an opportunity of stating your views, no 
doubt, at this meeting. 

A KentisH Farmer —tThe best roofing that we have seen is Messrs. M‘Niell’s Patent ‘‘ As- 
phelted Felt.’’ Itis patronised by the Royal Agricultural Society—a sure sign of its efficacy ; 
—The government have also patronised it. The Factory is at Lamb’s Buildings, Bunhill- 
row, London. 

A Surrerer.—Yes. Many cases of sudden death have occurred from the inhaling of gases 
from sewers, &c. Medical men have denominated the disease ‘‘ Asphywia of Privies.’’ 

A CrippLe.,—You had better apply to Messrs Hughes, of 274, High Holborn ; they are the 
first Anatomical Mechanicians in the metropolis. We have seen their Spinal and Intercestal 
Stays. They are correctly made, and elegant in their appearance. 


C. B. STRUTT, PRINTER, 32, CROWN-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 
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THERE are good reasons to assume that the day of publication of our 
fifth number will see the birth of a contemporary journal, about to 
labour inthe same cause. The subject of Public Health is of so wide 
a nature, and embraces such a vast variety of important objects, 
that it can afford no true cause for petty feeling on the part of 
either journal; and while we cannot but take pride to ourselves in 
having been the first periodical instituted for the express purpose of 
advancing the great cause of Sanitary Reform, we should be wanting 
in that spirit of philosophy which we profess, did we not feel that 
there is ample room for many labourers in the same field of litera- 
ture. A subject which involves the annual saving of so many 
thousands, and the unnecessary sufferings of some million and a half 
of our fellow beings is certainly of that class, which will not only 
bear, but benefit by, an honourable and liberal competition—a com- 
petition not stimulated by the desire of pecuniary gain, but by a 
motive more honorable to humanity,—the amelioration and social 
progress of mankind. 

If we are to estimate causes by their effects, and thus follow the 
law laid down by nature, we have just reason to think that the 
progress of the Health of Towns’ Magazine has not been devoid of 
honorable fruits. The congratulation and the support which we. 
have received from the Press generally is a fair criterion by which 
to judge of our utility. It may be stated that these are as yet 
young days, and that ‘‘'Time,” the sure test of the present value of 
things, will show how far the Publication deserves the position it 
aspires to, and which has, as stated, been so unequivocally acceded 
toit. Weare content to abide by that infallible test.. 

To those who would take the trouble to refer to our first address 
to the public, we would ask, Have we not up to thismoment shown 
a determination to adhere to the plan therem laid down? And 
does not each succeeding number give symptoms that we begin to 
fee! ourselves at home in a path of literature thoroughly new, and 
which, as we stated, we were the first to tread. 

We commenced our labours, with full determination of swerv- 
ing neither to the right nor to. the left. We desired not to 
truckle to the opinion of any man, or setof men. The way we had 


chalked out for ourselves, was to render praise where it was due, and 
Q 
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o ‘‘ fan into a flame’ when we could discern it—the least possible 
spark of promised good. When there has been an occasion for 
censure we have done so, ‘more in sorrow than in anger,” think- 
ing, as we trust, justly, that blades to cut properly must he well 
polished. 

It is desired by the promoters of the Heaurn or ES Maga- 
ZINE, to be instrumental in instructing the masses. While we have 
not attempted to dive into the depths of science, or to seek out the 
ultima causa, we have endeavoured to put in plain and simple 
language, facts, notorious to the scientific, yet altogether unknown 
to the public, viz. that an enormous amount of disease is created and 
maintained by causes that could be easily removed. Our columns 
have already shown the barriers, that so often prevent those causes 
from being removed—that the abuse of power in certain bodies, and 
the indifference on the part of the public, both chiefly arismg from 
ignorance of the evils inflicted and naturally endured, still continue 
to maintain a state of things highly incompatible with the social and 
moral welfare of an enlightened people. We rejoice in believing the 
time may yet come when the pages of this publication shall, from 
the absenee of more important matter, be devoted to the menamum 
and not to the maximum, causes that oo and encourage 
disease. 

We will not ask our contemporary to follow the course which has 
been thus briefly sketched as our plan; but we would ask him to 
follow that defined mode of action which will insure to his ‘publi- 
cation the respect, if not the support of, all right thinking men. 
There is fair reason to think that such is the position he will take. 
To trifle and fritter away his pages on subjects at once useless, for 
the present to the masses, would not do honour to the cause, which 
we justly hope to serve. The time is not yel come to attempt 
to give polish to the diamond, the rude misshaped mass of metal 
must be welded to a form, at once befitting its usefulness. In 
proportion as our contemporary adheres to this principle, so it will, 
we humbly think, not be difficult to predict the fate of his publica- 
tion; and with the hope that he may do so, we hail with much 
pleasure his appearance as a fellow labourer with ourselves, in the 
same honourable path. 
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To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


S1r,—I beg to enclose a pamphlet entitled ‘ Disinfection,” &c., &c., and 
copies of the ‘‘ Official Report,’ and ‘ Certificates’? from the most eminent 
Liverpool doctors and surgeons, who witnessed some experiments which I per- 
formed in that town, on the 24th, 25th, and 28th of last month. 

The merits of this peculiar process is, that it is not only prompt in execution, 
permanent in its effect, but decidedly improves the fertilizing property of the 
manure, at the cheapest possible rate. 

The cost of the liquid will not exceed one shilling per gallon, or not exceeding 
four shillings for disinfecting one ton weight of night-soil. 

I have now to request that vou will do me the honour to insert this letter in 
your next number, together with the certificates, or such part of them as you 
may beable to spare room for, as I consider your journal, at the present moment, 
the best means of communicating such information to the public. 

Any further information will cheerfully be given, personally or by letter, by 

Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
CHARLES F. ELLERMAN. 

21, Pelham-place, Brompton, 22nd October, 1847. 


DISINFECTION ; OR, REMARKS ON THE HEALTH OF TOWNS, 
AND MANUFACTURE OF INODOROUS AZOTISED MANURE, 
FROM ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE MATTER. 


BY CHARLES F. ELLERMAN, ESQ., LATE HANOVERIAN CONSUL AT ANTWERP. 


Few questions at the present day interest society and the public in general more 
than the ‘‘Salubrity and Health of Towns,” and the manufacture of manure for 
« Aericultural pursuits.” With respect to the former, a bill is now before 
Parliament ; as regards the latter, many schemes for the manufacture or produc- 
tion of azotised manure have been proposed, tried, and abandoned. 

They were abandoned because none of the systems were instantaneous, nor 
permanent disinfectants ; but, by the process which I am desirous of bringing 
under public notice, human excrements may be disinfected in the space of a few 
minutes, and can afterwards be converted into most valuable manure, to be used 
in a liquid or in a pulverised state, without the addition of foreign bodies usually 
employed, which increase the bulk six-fold, but deprive the ‘matter of three- 
fourths of its fertilizing qualities. 

Agricultural science is based solely on a thorough knowledge of the nature 
and circumstances connected with the life of vegetables—their elementary origin 
—and lastly, the sources from whence they derive alimentation. By means of 
their roots they appropriate the mineral nutriment, such as salts, alkali, &c., 
&c., to be met with in the soil, whilst their leaves inhale the atmospheric carbon. 
We may here remark, that the leaves of plants are, to the vegetable, what lungs 
are to the animal genus—they act as respirators, and, by this means, absorb the 
carbonic acid just as our lungs absorb the oxygen. 

Of all manures most fitting to agricultural purposes, that composed of animal 
matter is decidedly the very best, and most sought after, because of the azote 
which this species of dung so abundantly supplies to all sorts of vegetables. 
Every alimentary principle is concentrated in fecula, and the totality of alkali 
which these aliments contain—besides—the azotised substances which proceed 
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from the albuminous secretions of the intestines, destined by nature to favour the 
passage of stercoraceous matter—is very considerable. 

Henceforward, agriculture may restore to the earth all the productions ex- 
tracted from the soil under the shape of cereals, roots, or leaves; for a portion 
of the harvest, &c., is given as nourishment to animals, whilst the remainder is 
consumed by man, together with the carneous substances of the said animals. 
Hence we may deduce that the excrements of man form the richest manure, the 
more especially when they have not lost their qualities from putrid decomposition. 

But the most serious inconvenience that arises from the employment of fecu- 
lent matter, as a manure, is from the constant evaporation of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and ammonia, the effects of which are most pernicious. Experiments made 
by Messrs. Thenard and Dupuytren proved that birds perish when the air is 
infected by only 1-1500th part, that dogs suffocate when the air contains only 
1-1000th part, and that man is asphyxiated or deprived of life when the air is 
affected by 1-300th part of this nefarious gas. ‘These deleterious vapours exer- 
cise the same baneful effects on vegetation as upon animals. This accounts for 
the repugnance shown by farmers to the use of fresh manure, who, in utter ig- 
norance of the real cause, ascribe the injury it does to plants and seeds, to its 
“burning propensities,’ whereas dung, be it ever so fresh, has no burning or 
heating propensities whatsoever. It is the disengagement of large quantities of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, which causes the leaves to turn yellow— 
which suspends animation—which finally destroys the vitality of plants. . 

To remedy this inconvenience, agriculturists have hitherto permitted the ma- 
nure to rot. By undergoing a putrid fermentation from exposure to the action 
of the atmosphere, it loses, in the shape of gas, large quantities of ammonia, thus 
eliminating itself of the azotised substances which constitute feculent matter in 
decomposition, such as sulphuretted hydrogen. 

It will now easily be understood that fecula, when once disinfected, and this 
is produced by the neutralisation of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the coagulation 
of the albumen can no longer injure the roots, nor prevent the respiration of 
plants by means of their leaves ; and that this matter, supplying or returning to 
the soil all that nature gave it in the shape of minerals, alkali, salts, mould, and 
azote, during a slow and gradual process of decomposition, 1s but a species of 
combustion that produces the carbon so necessary to vegetation. 

The sulphuretted hydrogen gas, so destructive to vegetation, exercises, as I 
have already said, the same baneful influence on animals, but more especially 
over the health of the human race. Medical men and chemists are well ac- 
quainted with its pernicious effects. The exhalations arising from privies, drains, 
sewers, slaughter-houses, knackers’-yards, heaps of filth, and the stench of our 
rivers into which the drains and sewers empty themselves, are the chief causes of 
typhus and other contagious fevers. The ventilation question, which has occu- 
pied so much popular attention, is closely connected with this discovery, for it is 
useless to open a current of air through houses, until the surrounding atmosphere 
has been disinfected from the pestilence with which it is charged, as it must be 
manifest that otherwise people are breathing air bearing disease or Death upon 
its wings ! I have in my works* already pointed out the evils of burying under the 
very windows of the living, which barbarous custom, though partly, is still very 
imperfectly remedied ; and since there seems to be a passion for making the cities 
of the living also the cities of the dead, it becomes mere human policy to disco- 
ver a means to render the dead harmless. 

By adopting the process which I wish to introduce as an immediate and per- 
manent disinfectant, the lives of thousands may be spared, and a vast quantity 
of human misery be avoided. Unhealthy places will be rendered salubrious, and 





* See ‘‘ Amnesty,” vol. 2, p, 223. ‘* Reminiscences of Cuba,’ vide Colonial Magazine,”’ 
No, 10, chap. xviii. 
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agriculturists will derive an immense benefit from the rich manure that hencefor- 
ward can be manufactured, even in the centre of densely populated cities, without 
creating the least odour or inconvenience, and all that valuable matter which is 
now shamefully lost, will become a source of great profit and benefit to society. 

During the decomposition of feculent matter, the azote changes into ammonia, 
and the sulphur into sulphuretted hydrogen. Scientific men are well aware of 
the pernicious effects produced by this deleterious gas, which blackens metals, 
and changes the colour of paint and gildings. By the application of my pro- 
cess, the disinfection is instantaneous and permanent, and both liquid and 
solid matter, as well as the contents of drains, the blood and dung of animals, 
&e., &c., are rendered perfectly ixodorous. The disinfection is produced by the 
application of a chemical reactive, varying from one to three per cent., possessing 
the property of neutralising infectious gases by turning them into salts, which 
remain in suspension, thus adding their quota to the fertilizing qualities of 
manure. 

Many learned men have often pointed out substances which they deemed fit 
agents as disinfectants. Shaw, Pringle, M‘Bride, Guyton, Morveau, Dupuytren, 
Hannemann, and others, have written copiously on the subject, but their agents 
led to imperfect results. 
~ In 1831, Mons. Salomon obtained a patent, and formed a company, in France, 
for the manufacture of manure, which he called “noir animalisé’’ (ivory black). 
It consisted in carbonising the refuse of towns and vegetable earths, so as to re- 
duce them into an absorbing carbonated powder; this was mixed with fecula in 
equal parts, to obtain disinfection. But, notwithstanding that Mons. Payen, a 
celebrated French chemist, patronised the system, the company, after a while, 
was obliged to liquidate its affairs, as agriculturists found that the results were 
not satisfactory. 

In 1844, Mons. Siret also proposed the adoption of a carbonated powder, or 
disinfecting paste. The powder was produced by means of sulphate of iron, sul- 
phate of lime, charcoal or burnt earth mixed with water ; but, upon being tested, 
the various trials proved complete failures. 

In the course of the same year, Mons. Schattemann, of Bouvilliers, wrote to 
Mons. Dumas, of the Academie des Sciences, calling his attention to the effects 
which he had obtained by the use of sulphate of iron; but an experiment, tried 
in a privy of the Observatoire of Paris, in the presence of Mons. Arago, showed 
that the application was inefficient. Sulphate of iron had been proposed as an 
antiseptic to the Academie of Dijon as far back as 1767, for disinfecting feculent 
matter. It was, therefore, necessary to abandon their expedients, and discover 
one of easy and economical application, and it is satisfactory to say that this 
desideratum has been most triumphantly accomplished, as proved by the experi- 
ments lately made in Brussels, by my friend Mons. Edmond Dam, in the pre- 
sence of the civic authorities and numerous scientific persons, and also by Mons. 
Coutaret, in Paris, by means of the process I am now treating of, have been 
crowned with complete success, as shown by the appended memoranda. 

The albumen constitutes the putrefying matter; and, independent of the sul- 
phuretted acid, hydrated phosphorus, sulphuretted and carbonated ammonia, 
which it produces during fermentation and decomposition, its contact causes the 
destruction of other animal matter of an analogous nature, as well as that of the 
urea, when the excrements have been moistened by urine, which is most fre- 
quently the case. When the urea becomes impaired, it changes into bicarbonate 
of ammonia, which has been recognised as being very injurious to plants, not- 
withstanding that, being of itself an azotised neutral matter, it forms, like all 
substances of a similar nature, a most valuable manure. 

The process was tried on albumen. Taking into consideration the putrefying 
qualities of that matter, it became necessary to destroy its putrefactive influence 
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over other bodies during decomposition. Under the influence of particular cir- 
cumstances, albumen is liable to coagulation, and when in this state it remains 
unchangeable, being quite inoffensive towards bodies which are not ofa putrefying 
character. Thus, by the application of a reactive, which possesses the virtue of 
coagulating the albumen, it forms, together with the fecula, an inodorous and 
unimpairable manure of a quality superior to any hitherto made or used. 

This discovery, with its application, is highly important to agriculturists, as by 
it fecula may be manufactured, without the slightest inconvenience in all seasons, 
without boiling or nuisance, and even in covered sheds; and it, moreover, offers 
this advantage, that large quantities of fecula may, in a very brief space of time, 
be converted into manure abounding with azote, which no longer disengages mi- 
asmatic odour. 3 

But the advantages of this discovery are not limited to the speedy and economical 
manufacture of a fertilisng manure ; its application offers all the benefits which 
should be expected from a discovery carried to the higest degree of perfection, as 
it combines those nutritive qualities requisite for agricultural purposes, qualities 
which neither ammoniacal salts nor the so-much-vaunted sulphate of ammonia 
possess; but, although these salts are almost indispensable for agricultural pur- 
poses, they do not, of themselves, suffice for the production of cereals, there 
being other bodies quite as necessary to their production. The manure manu- 
factured by our process not only contains the matters enumerated above, but 
includes the azotised combination ; and if we add that it also contains the carbon 
which is equally indispensable, it is easy to understand the advantages which 
this manure offers to farmers, and especially to those interested in the redemp- 
tion of waste lands. Without taking into consideration the difference in the 
price betwixt a sa/¢ which is manufactured at a heavy cost and a matter ready 
formed, which combines all the advantages required for manure, I do not hesitate 
to state that the manure prepared by this process is the fittest, the cheapest, and 
the richest that can be employed. 

The celebrated Liebig, in his work on Chemistry, page 365, says :— 

“ All the qualifications necessary for agricultural purposes are to be found in 
solid and liquid feculent mattter; they not only contain ammonia, but alkali, 
silicates, phosphorates, and sulphates, in the proportions requisite for cultivation.” 

The opinion of so learned an author is in perfect harmony with our assertions. 
We must add, that notwithstanding azote, taken separately, does not constitute 
the sole value of manure, it nevertheless forms one of its requisite combinations : 
and it may not be superfluous to specify the quantity which exists in 1,000 parts 
of the following different species of manures, so that a comparison may be estab- 


lished between them :— 
Parts of Azote. 


The common dung contains . : , ‘ ‘ : ‘ 4 
Ammoniacal waters / : ‘ ; : : : : 3 

5 urines . : ; ; : : : ; 7 
Ivory Black . ‘ 5 40 


The ‘ Poudrette”’ Montfaucon* : ‘ : : eats 
The dried fecula prepared by our process : : : « 40 


Guano : : : : : : ; : - bse 
Dried blood . . : : . : . : : ds 
Urea extracted from urine by our process : : : - 150 


* The ‘* Poudrette’? Montfaucon, which is made near Paris, from fecula, is produced by the 
following process :—The feculent matter, separated from the urine, is spread upon dry ground, 
and exposed to the rays of the sun ; it is then turned by the spade, so as to favour the process 
of drying. This result (which frequently takes several years to attain, owing to the state of the 
atmosphere and other circumstances) ‘having been obtained, it is thrown into a heap, and then 
reduced into powder ; it is then passed through a sieve, in order to separate it from stones and 
other foreign bodies. By this fastidious, irksome, and expensive process, the fecula loses three- 
fourths of its value. 
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From the foregoing the reader will deduce, that urea, mixed with other sub- 
stances indispensable for the production of vegetation, and with those to be met 
with in fecula, must produce a most nutritious manure. Urine has always been 
considered to possess the most fructifying qualifications, and independent of 
various other salts, this liquid; when fresh, contains an abundance of urea, for 
when it comes in contact with albuminous matter in a state of putrefaction, it is 
then changed into bicarbonate of ammonia; but the process in question coagu- 
lates the albumen, whereby all the nutritive particles of the urine are isolated 
without being deteriorated, and produce a mauure of which 2,000 lbs. equal 
20,000 lbs. of the Poudrette Montfaucon. ‘This difference offers an immense 
advantage in the expense of conveyance, which, added to the other advantages of 
the discovery, is destined greatly to facilitate all agricultural purposes, and more 
especially the recovery of waste lands, which may be brought into cultivation at a 
comparatively low price, when compared to those paid for guano, the trouble and 
expense te procure which, require no comment, and the cost of which when ob- 
tained is beyond the reach of common farmers. 

Now, if so many eminent chemists have written on the subject, and pointed 
out all the advantages to be derived from the use of fecula for agricultural pur- 
poses, it is evident that our Government would do well to pass a law to prevent 
so much valuable matter from being lost in our rivers, canals, cesspools, &c., 
thereby infecting the air and destroying the health of towns through the waste of 
substances which, rightly used, would fertilise the soil and help to support an in- 
creasing population. 

The advantages which I now offer to the English public are— 

1, The immediate and permanent disinfection of Animal and Vegetable matter 
by decomposing the sulphuretted hydrogen and coagulating the albumen, 
thus preventing the escape of the poisonous exhalations arising from pri- 
vies, drains, sewers, slaughter-houses, knackers’-yards, farm yards, stables, 
dung-heaps, &c., &c. 

2. The purification and salubrification of towns ; thus perfecting the ventila- 
tion system, and thus meeting the views of Government by improving the 
health of towns in England, as in the Bill prepared by Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord J. Russell, and Sir George Grey. 

3. The manufacture of azotized manure from the disinfected animal and 
vegetable matter, for agricultural purposes, and the fertilisation of waste 
lands through the application of this cheap and self-supplying source of 
unfailing production. 

4, The manufacture of urea, extracted from urine, which manure produces 
the most fructifying qualifications. 

5. The preservation of dead bodies from putrefaction—and thus aiding the 
purposes of dissection. 

So great a desideratum will, I trust, deserve, as doubtless it must, the strin- 
gent support of all classes of society, and more especially that of landed pro- 
_ prietors, farmers, and the Government. 


REPORT AND CERTIFICATES ON THE DISINFECTING FLUID. 


(L.S.) ; 
Town-hall, Liverpool; 11th Oct., 1847. 
Srr—1 beg to forward you the copies of the various reports respecting the deodorising fluid, 
which were laid before the Health Committee last week. 
. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Mr. J. Davies. 44, Bedford-street North, W. W. DrirFieLp. 
Abercrombie square, Liverpool. 


Report of Mr. Tuomas Fresu, Superintendent, and Mr. James Newtanps, Engineer of the 
Borough, on the experiments performed by Messrs Charles F. Ellerman and Edmond Dam, 
at Liverpool, onthe 24th and 28th September, 1847, with their disinfecting agents. 


\ 
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The experiments took place at the almshouses, where, in the presence of Dr. Duncan, Medical 
Officer of Health of the Borough of Liverpool; Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Watson, Dr. Higginson, 
several other gentlemen, and ourselves, a quantity of the reagent was poured upon a collection 
of nightsoil in the cesspool of a privy. The smell from this matter before the experiment was 
intolerable, but, in a short time after the application of the liquid, the foecal smell had disap- 
peared, and the only perceptible odour was that of the reagent itself, which is not disagreeable. 

The experiment was thus successful, in.so far as the deodorisation of the nightsoil is con- 
cerned; but of the disinfecting properties of the reagent it is for the medicel officer to speak. 

We humbly suggest that the use of the reagent may be recommended by the Health Com- 
mittee to private parties who suffer inconvenience and injury from cesspools, which cannot be 
dispensed with until a thorough sewerage of the borough shall permit of their being discontinued. 


, J. Fresu, 
(Signed) J. NEWLANDS. 


CERTIFICATES. 


4, Bedford-street North, Liverpool, 28th Sept., 1847. 
Scrr,—Having witnessed certain experiments conducted by Messrs. Ellerman and Dam, for 
the purpose of arresting the chemical decomposition of the animal and vegetable principles in 
nightsoil and other contents of cesspools, &c., &c., which yield so many gases notoriously preju- 
dicial tu health, and upon which fetid exhalations the agricultural valae of manures in no way 
depends, T have great satisfaction in bearing my testimony to the facts which these experiments 
fully realized, viz., a rapid and complete change in the chemical constitution of the filth acted 
upon by a small relative quantity of the reagents employed by Mr. Charles F. Ellerman, render- 
ing the substances imodorous (if we except a faint sourish but non-permanent smell derived 
from the reagent itself), and thereby it may be presumed comparatively, in not absolutely, in- 
nocuous ; whilst the agricultural properties are doubtless greatly improved, developing a pro- 
cess for the main purposes of social economy, doubly valuable. Tam, &c,, 
(Signed) Gro. C. Watson, M.D. 
To James Newlands, Esq., Surveyor to the Health Committee. 





Liverpool, 30th September, 1847. 

DEAR Sir,—In reply to your request that I would give you my opinion on the success of the 
experiments with Messrs. Ellerman and Dam’s new deodorising agent, I have no hesitation in 
stating that the effect was the almost immediate removal of the odour proceeding from, appa- 
rently, two cubic yards of very offensive nightsoil, by the addition and proper mixture of a few 
pints of the reagent. 

The experiment at the almshouses was perfectly satisfactory, in so far as the simple fact was 
concerned. I am, yours very truly, (Signed) Jonn SurHERLAND, M.D. 

To James Newlands, Esq., Borough Engineer. 





Liverpool, 2nd October, 1847, 

Sin,—Having witnessed Messrs. Ellerman and Dam’s experiments in this town, on depriving 
night-soil and stable-manure of their noxious odours, I am happy to have it in my power to say 
that those experiments were quite successful and convincing. Five trials with different liquids 
were made at the Infirmary, on offensive matters from an open privy and a closed cesspool, with 
complete success; all smell, but that of the reagent, (itself not unpleasant) was speedily re- 
moved, and continued so the next day, with one slight exception, in which the weakest of the 
liquids had been used. The same complete success resulted on a larger scale, when a privy was 
operated on at the almshouses, the offensive animal odour entirely disappeared in a very short 
time. Stable manure was likewise deprived of its pungent smell by simply watering it with a 
solution of the reagent. 

With these facts before me I cannot but think that the authorities of Liverpool might, with 
great benefit to the town, recommend this plan of depriving offensive matters of their odour be- 
fore removal by the scavenger, particularly, if we may rely on the assurance of Mr. Ellerman, 
that the cost of the reagents is exceedingly small, and that the addition of them very much in- 
creases the value of refuse matters as MANURE to the farmer and gardener. 

Yours very faithfully, (Signed) Atrrep Higeinson, Surgeon, &c, 

To Mr, James Newlands, Borough Engineer. . 


N.B.—The French Minister of Commerce and Agriculture awarded, this year, to Monsieur 
Coutaret, of Paris, a gold medal for having manufactured, by the forementioned process, the best 
manure in the department of the Moselle. 
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FUMIFUGIUM. 
By JOHN EVELYN, Esa., F.R.S. (Written in 1661.) 





Continued from page 110. 





Bur | hear it now objected by some, that in publishing this invective against 
the smoake of London, I hazard the engaging of a whole faculty against me, 
and particularly, that the College of Physicians esteem it rather a preserva- 
tion against infections, then otherwise any cause of the sad effects which I 
have enumerated. But as I have, upon several encounters, found the most 
able and learned amongst them, to renounce this opinion, and heartily wish 
for a universal purgation of the Aer by the expedients I propose; so I 
cannot believe that any of that learned society should think themselves so 
far concern’d, as to be offended with me for that, which (as well for their 
sakes, as the rest who derive benefit. from it) I wish were at farther dis- 
tance ; since it is certain, that so many of their patients are driven away 
from the City, upon the least indisposition which attaques them, on this 
sole consideration ; as esteeming it lesse dangerous to put themselves into 
the hands of some country doctor or empiric, then to abide the Aer of 
London, with all its other advantages. For the rest, that pretend to that 
honourable profession ; if any shall find themselves agreev’d, and think 
good to contend, I shall easily allow him as much smoake as he desires, and 
much good may it do him. But it is to be suspected, and the answer is 
made (by as many as have ever suggested the objection to me), that there 
be some whom I must expect to plead for that which makes so much work 
for the chimney-sweeper : since J am secure of the learned and ingenuous, 
and whose fortunes are not built on smoake, or raised by a universal cala- 
mity: such as I esteem to be the nuisances I have here reproved: I do not 
hence infer, that I shall be any way impatient of a just and civil reply, 
which [ shall rather esteem for an honour done me, because I know that a 
witty and a learned man is able to discourse upon any subject whatsoever ; 
some of them having with praise, written even of the praise of Diseases 
themselves; for so Favorinus of old, and Menapius since, commended a 
quartan ague; Pirckhemierus the gout; Gutherius celebrated blindnesse, 
‘Miensius the louse ; and to come nearer our theam, Majoragius the nasty 
dirt: not, I suppose, that they affected these pleasant things, but, as A. 
Gellius has it, exercendi gratia, and to show their wits: for as the Poet, 


Sunt etiam musis sua ludicra, mista camoenis 
Otia sunt : 





But to proceed, I do farther affirm, that it is not the dust and ordure 
which is daily cast out of their houses, much lesse what is brought in by 
the feet of men and horses; or the want of more frequent and better con- 
veyances, which renders the streets of London dirty even to a proverb : but 
chiefly this continual smoake, which ascending in the daytime, is, by the 

R 
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descending dew and cold, precipitated again at night: and this is manifest, 
if a peice of clean linnen be spread all night in any court or garden, the 
least infested as to appearance ; but especially if it happen to rain, which 
carries it down in greater portion, not only upon the earth, but upon the 
water also, where it leaves a thin web, or pellicule of dust, dancing upon 
the surface of it ; ; as those who go to bathe in the Thames (though at some 
miles distance from the City) do easily discern and bring home upon their 
bodies : How it sticks on the hands, faces, and linnen of our fair ladies, and 
nicer dames, who reside constantly in London (especially during winter), 
the prodigious wast of almond-powder for the one, soap and wearing out of 
the other, do sufficiently manifest. 3 

Let it be considered what a fuliginous crust is yearly contracted, and 
adheres to the side of our ordinary chymnies where this grosse fuell is 
used ; and then imagine, if there were a solid tentorium, or canopy over 
London, what a masse of soote would then stick to it, which now (as was 
said) comes down every night in the streets, on our houses, the waters, and 
is taken into our bodies. 

And may this much suffice concerning the causes and effects of this 
evill and to discover to all the world how pernicious this smoake is to our 
inhabitants of London, to decrie it, and to introduce some happy expedient, 
whereby they may for the future hope to be freed from so intolerable an 
inconvenience, if what I shall be able to produce and offer next may in some 
measure contribute to it. 


PART II. 


We know (as the proverb commonly speaks) that, ‘as there is no smoake 
without fire; so neither is there hardly any fire without smoake,’ 
and that the materials which burn clear are very few, and but compa- 
ratively so tearmed. ‘That to talk of serving this vast City (though Paris 
as great, be so supplied) with wood*, were madnesse ; and yet doubtlesse it 
were possible, that much larger proportions of wood might be brought to 
London, and sold at easier rates, if that were diligently observed, which both 
our Laws enjoyn, as faisible and practised in other places more remote, by 
planting and preserving of woods and copses, and by what might by sea be 
brought out of the Northern countries, where it so greatly abounds, and 
seems inexhaustible. But the remedy which I would propose, has nothing 
init of this difficulty, requirimg only the removal of such trades, as are 
manifest nuisances to the City, which I would have placed at farther dis- 
tances; especially, such as in their works and fournaces use great quantities 
of sea-cole, the sole and only cause of those prodigious clouds of smoake 
which so universally and so fatally infest the Aer, and would in no city of 
Kurope be permitted, where men had either respect to health or ornament. 
Such we named to be brewers, diers, sope and salt-boylers, lime-burners, 
and the like: these I affirm, together with some few others of the same 
classe removed at competent distance, would produce so considerable (though 


* This project of supplying London with wood fires, was certainly very humane; but, from 
the destruction of the woods, even in Evelyn’s days, was as little practicable as it would be at 
present. 
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but partial) a cure, as men would even be found to breath a new life as it 
were, as well as London appear a new city, delivered from that which alone 
renders it one of the most pernicious and insupportable abodes in the world, 
as subjecting her inhabitants. to so infamous an Aer, otherwise sweet and 
very healthful: for; (as we said) the culinary fires (and which charking 
would greatly reform) contribute little or nothing in comparison to these 
foul mouth’d issues, and curles of smoke, which (as the Poet has it) do 
celum subtexere fumo*, and draw a sable curtain over heaven. Let any 
man observe it upon a Sunday, or such time as these spiracles cease, that 
the fires are generally extinguished, and he shall sensibly conclude, by the 
clearnesse of the skie, and universal serenity of the Aer about it, that all 
the chimnies in London do not darken and poyson it so much as one or two 
of those tunnels of smoake; and, that, because the most imperceptible 
transpirations which they send forth are ventilated and dispersed with the 
least breath which is stirring, whereas the columns and clowds of smoake 
which are belched forth from the sooty throates of those works, are so thick 
and plentiful, that rushing out with great impetuosity, they are capable 
even to resist the fiercest winds, and being extremely surcharg’d with a 
fuliginous body, fall down upon the City, before they can be dissipated, as 
the more thin and weak is; so as two or three of these fumid vorticest, are 
able to whirl it about the whole City, rendering it in a few moments like 
the picture of Troy sacked by the Greeks, or the approches of Mount-Hecla. 

I propose therefore, that by an Act of this present Parliament, this 
infernal nuisance be reformed; enjoyning, that all those works be removed — 
five or six miles distant from London below the river of Thames ; I say, five 
or six miles, or at the least so far as to stand behind that promontory 
jetting out, and securing Greenwich f from the pestilent Aer of Plumstead 
marshes: because, being placed at any lesser interval beneath the City, it 
would not only prodigiously infect that his Majesties royal seat (and as 
Barclay calls it) pervetusta Regum Britannicorum domus; but during our 
nine months Htesians (for so we may justly name our tedious Western-winds) 
utterly darken and confound one of the most princely, and magnificent § 
prospects that the world has to shew: whereas, being seated behind that 
mountain, and which seems to have been thus industriously elevated ; no 
winds, or other accident whatever can force it through that solid obstacle ; 
and I am perswaded that the heat of these works, mixing with the too cold 
and uliginous vapours which perpetually ascend from these fenny grounds, 
might be a means of rendring that Aer far more healthy than now it is ; 
because it seems to stand in need of some powerful drier ; but which Lon- 
don, by reason of its excellent situation, does not at all require. And if it 
shall be objected that the brakishness of the spring-tides, happening here- 
about at some periods, may render the waters lesse useful for some purposes : 
it is an extraordinary accident, which, appearing rarely, is cured again at 
the reversion of the next tide: or if it only concern the brewer, I know no 
inconveniency, if even some of them were prescrib’d, as far as any fresh- 
waters are found disemboguing into the Thames; since the commodiousness 
of the passage may bring up their wares with so great ease. He that con- 


* Virgil. . = PHP LnY. % Or Woolledge. 

§ Memorabilis amoenitas pene citius animum quam oculos diffudit, aspectu non Britannia 
tantum, sed fortasse tota Europa pulcherrimo, &c. Sed pulcherrimum spectaculum preebet 
ipsa urbs inter eximias Europe celebrata, &c. Jo. Barcl. Euphor. Sat. part. 4, c. 2. 
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siders what quantities are transported from Dantzick, Lubeck, Hamborough, 
and other remote places into Holland, cannot think this an unreasonable 
proposition: but if their fondnesse to be nearer London, procure indulgence 
for some of them, the town of Bowe, in regard of its scituation from our 
continual winds, may serve for the expedient, anda partial cure: but the rest 
of those banish’d to the utmost extreme propounded on the river. 

At least by this means thousands of able watermen may be employed in 
bringing commodities into the City, to certain magazines & wharfs, commo- 
diously situated to dispense them by carrs or rather sleds, into the several 
parts of the town; all which may be effected with much facility, and small 
expense ; but, with such conveniency and benefit to the inhabitants other- 
wise, as were altogether inestimable ; and therefore, to be vallu’d beyond all 
other trifling objections of sordid and avaricious persons whatsoever. Nor, 
indeed, could there at all the lest detriment ensue upon this reformation, 
since, the places and houses deserted (which commonly take up a great space 
of ground) might be converted into tenements, and some of them into noble 
houses for use and pleasure, respecting the Thames to their no small advan- 
tage. Add to this, that it would be a means to prevent the danger of 
fireing, those sad calamities, for the most part, proceeding from some acci- 
dent or other, which takes beginning from places where such great and 
exorbitant fires are perpetually kept going. 

Nor were this a thing yet so extravagant, and without all president of 
former times; since even the smoake and burning of lesse “fetid and 
noxious fuell produc’d an inconvenience so universal im some countries of 
this nation: not to mention the complaint which I have heard some parts 
even of France it self lying South-west of England, did formerly make of 
being infested with smoakes driven from our maritime coasts, which injur’d 
their vines in flower*, that it was thought expedient an Act of Parliament 
should be made purposely to reform it, in the seventh year of the reign of 
his Majesties grandfather that now is, which, to take off all prejudice, I 
shall here recite, as it remains upon record. 


Anno vit Jacobi Regis. 


An Act against burning of Ling, and Heath, and other Moor-burning in 
the Counties of Yorke, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
morland, Lancaster, Darbie, Nottingham, and Leicester, at unseasonable 
times of the year. 


Whereas, many inconveniencies are observed to happen in divers counties 
of this realm, by moore-burnings, and by raising of fires in moorish grounds 
and mountaneous countries, for burning of ling, heath, hather, furres, gorsse, 


* An elegant French writer, since our author’s time, describes the effects of our sea-coal thus : 
_ Aspicis effosso terris carbone Britanni 
Quam malé dissolvunt frigus, quam ducitur egré 
Spiritus ; infesto nisi tabescentibus igne 
Monspeliensis opem tulerit pulmonibus aér. 
# * * * * 


gra salutifero potiatur ut aére tecum 
Gallia, quee foculos uno carbone Britanntim 
Mox struet ad ritum, ligno caritura: gravesque 
Hauriet et fumos, et anheli semina morbi; 
Ni caveant quibus est nemorum mandata potestas. 
Jac. VANIERIT Prap. Rust. 12mo. Par. 1765, p. 23. 
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turffe, fearn, whinnes, broom, and the like, in the spring time, and summer- 
times: For as much as thereby happeneth yearly a great destruction of the 
brood of wild-fowle and moor-game, and by the multitude of grosse vapours, 
and clouds arising from those great fires, the Aer is so distemper’d, and such 
unseasonable and unnatural storms are ingendred, as that the corn, and the 
fruites of the earth are thereby in divers places blasted, and greatly hindered 
in their due course of ripening and reaping. As also, for that sometimes 
it hath happened, that by the violence of those fires driven with the wind, 
great fields of corn growing, have been consumed, and meadows spoyl’d, to 
the great hurt and dammage of his Majesties subjects ; which moor-burnings, 
neverthélesse, may be used and practised at some other convenient times, 
without such eminent danger or prejudice. 

Be it therefore enacted by our Soveraign Lord the Kings most excellent 
Majesty, with the assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and of the 
Commons in this Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same ; 
that from and after the last day of July next ensuing the end of this present 
Session of Parliament, it shall not be lawful for any person or persons what- 
soever, in the months of April, May, June, July, August, and September, 
nor in any of them, to raise, kindle, or begin, or to cause or practise to be 
raised, kindled, or begun, any fires or moor-burnings in the said counties 
of York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancaster, 
Darby, Nottingham, and Leicester, or in any of them, for burning of ling, 
heath, hather, furs, gorsse, turfes, fearne, whinnes, broome or the like ; 
neither to assist, further, nourish, or continue the same; and that all and 
every person or persons which, from and after the said last day of July, 
shall offend contrary to the true intent and meaning of this statute, the 
same offence being proved by confession of the party, or by the testimonies 
of two sufficient witnesses upon oath, before one or more Justices of the 
Peace of the same county, city, or town corporate, where the offence shall 
be committed; or the person or persons offending, apprehended, shall be 
by the said Justice or Justices of the Peace for every such offence, committed 
to the common goale of the county, city, or town corporate, where the 
offence shall be committed, or the person or persons apprehended, there to 
remain for the space of one month without bail or main-prise. 

And further, be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all, and every 
person or persons, which shall be so convicted and imprisoned as aforesaid 
shall not be enlarged from their said imprisonment ; but shall there remain 
after the said month is expired, without bail or main-prise, untill such time 
_as every such offender respectively shall pay, or cause to be paid to the 
churchwardens, or unto the overseers of the poor of the parish or place 
where the same offence shall be committed, or the offender or offenders 
apprehended, or unto some of them, to the use of the poor of the said 
parish or place where the same offence shall be committed, the summe of 
twenty shillings for every such offence committed or done contrary to this 
Act. This Act to continue until the end of the first Session of the next 
Parliament. : 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CITY AND LIBERTY OF WESTMINSTER 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


ee 


Tux above is the title of an Association formed about twelve months since 
in Lower Westminster, for the purpose of aiding in the cause of Sanitary. 
Improvements. It may be regarded, therefore, as a local society, as its 
operations have generally been confined to the district named; and, if there 
is one portion of the metropolis that requires such a society more than the 
other, it is the district in which this Association saw its birth. The 
Almonry, St. Herman’s Hill, Duck-lane, Pye-street, Orchard-street, and 
similar places, are renowned for their filth and for the concomitant evils. 
The gentlemen who are the promoters of this Association have, therefore, 
undertaken a task which, if completed, will confer honour on themselves, 
and lasting benefits on the wretched inhabitants of Lower Westminster. 

The report of the proceedings of the Association contains a brief account 
of the movements made in the philanthropic objects of suppressing filth and 
fever, and of extending the benefits of sanitary reform to the poor and 
miserable creatures that inhabit the ‘“ dens”—for they are no better—in 
the places named. Although the operations of the Society have not been 
very extensive, they have taken latitude enough for their future “proceedings: 
as will be seen from the following declared objects :— 


First—To promote effective sewerage, drainage, the cleansing of the streets, 
the ventilation of houses, and all kindred measures connected with the physical 
and moral condition of the people. 

Second—To diffuse information, by Public Meetings, Lectures, and otherwise, 
on the importance, nature, and practicability of such sanitary regulations as will 
effect the objects of this Association. 

Third—To solicit the co-operation of the Government, municipal and parochial 
authorities, the clergy, the medical profession, surveyors, architects, engincers, 
and the public generally. 

Fourth—To adopt such other measures as may appear best calculated to carry 
out the above objects, and to procure the removal of those agents which injure 
the public health. 


For the purpose of learning the intention of the Government, the Com- 
mittee waited on the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and the 
deputation laid before his lordship the state of the district within a few 
hundred yards of his official residence, and his lordship promised that the 
Government would introduce a bill ‘as soon as the Irish measures were 
disposed of.” The fate of that measure everybody knows; and how a 
bundle of old sticks, in the shape of parochial boards, raised up a hobgoblin, 
and frightened the ministry. The report then details an account of a public 
meeting held at the Western and Literary Institution, in Leicester square, 
at which Lord Ashley, Drs. Aldis, Guy, Riadore, and Lankester, bore testi- 
mony to the horrifying and disgusting results emanating from the absence 
of legislative enactments to meet the evils so often exposed. Lord Ashley 
Says :-— . 
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** Go where we will we see a lamentable condition of the inhabitants in want 
of light, drainage, air, water, and the means of cleanliness, producing such a 
gigantic combination of evils that we cannot expect to do anything for the benefit 
of the working classes whilst they exist. They alike baffle the Christian minis- 
ter, the schoolmaster, the medical man, and the district visitor. But this is not 
all; for he had himself seen that their contamination produced the most per- 
nicious effects upon persons previously of healthy and good habits. From the 
condition of the working man he must often change his place of abode in order 
to be near his employer, or from various other circumstances connected with his 
trade. In this condition he could not have a good selection of the place of his 
abode; and, from health of body and sound state of morals, he would often 
break down in both, and become one absolute and irretrievable loss. Do what 
you will, whilst we have these evils before us, our efforts will be like those of the 
daughters of Danaus of old, and it will be of no purpose to make the effort. 
Wherever we go, we find the presence of these noxious influences most injurious 
to the human race. He did not believe that there was a greater evil than habits 
of intemperance to the working classes, but he believed that such was much in- 
creased by the situation in which they were placed through neglect.” 


Had the rest of the aristocracy done their duty in the manner that the 
benevolent nobleman has, whose words we have just quoted, the question of 
sanitary reform would not now have been in abeyance. But how few of 
that class, to whom the people have hitherto looked up to as the lights of 
the nation, have raised their voices in the holy cause! And the clergy, too, 
where are they? Where the Dean of Westminster? In the god-like work 
of saving the soul and body from immolation at the shrine of local indiffer- 
ence and legislative neglect, we should expect the aid of the clergy; the 
moral effects springing from filth belong to them; and we fondly hoped 
that their voices would have been raised at the yearly and hourly sacrifice of 
human life. But havethey doneso? On the contrary, isit not a known fact 
that many of the clergy of our beloved church have countenanced, by their 
silence, and by other means, the sad state of things daily revealed. One 
exception to the rule stands out in bold relief —the Rev. Mr. Lusig- 
nan, a gentleman who was early in the movement, and who has remained 
“faithful to the last.’ To the credit and undying honour of the medical 
profession, its members have been the most active in drawing public atten- 
tion to the question, although it is easy to predict the pecuniary con- 
sequences that will follow to thousands of them, when the Legislature 
passes an Act that will level the tree which has afforded medical men so 
much fruits. 


Let us hear what Dr. Aldis says: 


“‘ Opposite Buckingham-gate there is a filthy and disgusting entrance to 
Princes-court ; and then, in Leg-alley, containing twenty-four houses, there was 
but one privy, whilst Dr. Southwood Smith had visited a village near Henley-on- 
Thames, containing a number of inhabitants, in which there was not even a soli- 
tary convenience. In many of the courts the privies were unfit for use, had 
overflowed for some years, and were so dilapidated as to expose the excretions to 
view. Medical men had applied the term ‘ Asphyxia of privies’ to a disease 
produced by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, of which an atmosphere containing 
1-250th part was sufficient to kill a horse ; uneasiness, nausea, sickness, irregular 
respiration, coldness of skin, convulsions, loss of motion and sensation, lividity 
of face, and delirium, might be produced by it; and, without doubt, this poison 
could be slowly and insidiously introduced into the system, which would produce 
symptoms probably less violent, but eventually not less fatal.” 
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And then we have a list of certain courts in the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, with the number of houses, and 
also the number of privies in such courts. 


Houses. Privies. Houses. Privies. 
Bond court, Grey Coat Windsor place .. 5 
plage: .: ‘ ‘ Pind SUNAMEr SWAN bea cue «jain be 
Cannadine’s ‘buildings a Willow place... 0. sss 10 
Ain: $ glace... +. Carpenter’s buildings .. 9 
Duck yard. ioc: . Tripp’s buildings ...... 


Catherine court..... Maidenhead court. . 
Sander’s court .. 


Blue Anchor court 


Snow’s rents.. 
Eliza place.... 


i 
OO ae eel oe eel one NO CO) 


° e e . . ° . e ° . e ° we.’ . ° ° . 
mb DD Oe NO 


4 
8 
9 
4 
PRECOUTE.. 2 px Has, pe se New. court. ....:. 6 
PEW Court... cite. qgaysly ox York gardens 7 
A: COE) a rm Petwin’s court . 3 
John’s buildings ...... 12 Fulmer’s row 15 
PREOL LE COULE 4 ¥.g004 os OS Brewer’s place .. 4 .. 
manos COURL >. wea us 8 3 George court. . Ss 
St. George’s court 4 Crane court .. . Bilei: 
Artillery square. . 13 Clark’s place. . Bae 
George court, Perkin’s Blue Anchor place 4 
rents . 8 2 | Smith’s rents ve woe 0 
Stretton place a oh tte 1, ORR COUR. saa. 6 eae 9 
Holland court ...... 3 2 | King’s Head buildings.. 9 . 
Earl’s place .. 4 2 | Tothill court >... Le 


Let any rational person ask himself the question, what must be the state 
of the morals of the inhabitants of these shocking places? and be it ob- 
served, that they are situated within sight of Buckingham Palace! We 
wish we could read in the Court Circular that Prince Albert had, one fine 
morning, visited this neighbourhood: he could then report to her Majesty 
that many of her subjects were living, close to her royal palace, in a state 
far worse than semi-barbarism. Nature has given instinct to the brute 
creation, and taught them even to lcve cleanliness; but Man, so “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” with taste and feeling, and possessing an immortal 
soul, is here—in the most civilised metropolis in the world ; and, for want 
of legislation, sunk into a state too shocking to describe. 

We say to this Society, ‘Go on, gentlemen, in your Christian work ;” 
and we sincerely hope that the seed which they are now sowing will return a 
thousand fold—that those who “love to do well” will aid the Committee, 
who are all practical, hard-working men, to carry out their philanthropic 
ends. 


THE FORCE OF AGITATION.—PROGRESS IN 
WESTMINSTER. 





Ir is one of the first blessings of a free country to be able, in public, to declare 
the wrongs that we labour under, and to point out, if possible, the mode of 
redress. Agitation, under an enlightened Government, is, of course, a prime 
element, but it is generally very slow in its progress; and often very uncertain in 
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its results. It is also, unfortunately, a very expensive affair, and persons who 
have had any experience therein know this to their cost. To move the masses 
often requires the labour of years, though your case may be as clear and as self- 
evident as is possible. If we could insure to subjects that affect us in the highest 
degree a fair and impartial hearing, the great questions that generally occupy 
public attention would soon bear down all opposition, and truth would reign 
triumphant. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case, especially in matters 
of domestic policy. Let any subject affecting local interests be mooted, and up 
rise “a nest of hornets,’”’ and all manner of misrepresentations are spread about 
with the rapidity of lightning. All these parties, too, have their different organs 
in the public press. Questions that were originally mere matters of fact, and 
which any ordinary mind could immediately solve, become so distorted that we 
frequently see the question, as originally mooted, altogether lost. Our foreign 
affairs present quite another feature ; and it is extraordinary with what compla- 
cency the British people gulp down the news of the dethronement of an Indian 
Rajah, or the taking possession an island inhabited by hundreds of thousands 
of people of a different religion to our own, and as widely different in their cus- 
toms and laws. 
On the 24th August, 1816, the National Philanthropic Association convened 
“a public meeting in the Literary and Scientific Institution, Great Smith-street, 
Westminster, for the purpose of ‘‘ promoting the sanitary condition of the City, 
and particularly the localities and dwellings of the poor, by the adoption of means 
now at the command of the various parochial authorities.” The neighbourhood 
in which the meeting was held abounded, and, we are sorry to say, still abounds, 
with filth and fever, drunkenness and crime—in fact, with hordes of everything 
that is disgusting. It is the very focus of filth and corruption, and, like a dying 
man, it was considered beyond the reach of hope. The authorities themselves 
affected, and perhaps justly, to deplore the evils, although one of them insisted 
that filth was a part of the nature of the poor—in fact, that they loved filth. 'To 
the latter we demurred, and experience of an unquestionable nature shews us, 
that if the poor possessed the means of maintaining cleanliness, they would gladly 
avail themselves of it. But to return to the effect of the meeting referred to—we 
believe about the first ever held on the subject of sanitary reform in the district. 
Let us first call the attention of our readers to one of the resolutions passed at 
the meeting :— 
‘* Resolved—That the present sanitary condition of the poorer localities of the City of West- 
minster is truly deplorable—that the dwellings of the poor are overcrowded and ill-ventilated— 
that the sewage and cleansing of the streets is very defective, the supply of water to the houses 
imperfect and scanty, and the means for obtaining cleanliness among the poor lamentably 


deficient—evils which, unitedly, cannot fail to entail on the poor, not only many severe 
wants and privations, but expose them at all times to much sickness and disease.”’ 


The resolution was comprehensive enough, but it contained only a faint outline 
of the condition of the district, as testified by some of the speakers, who resided 
therein. A committee was formed for the purpose of pursuing the subject, and 
eventually an association was instituted to promote the objects of sanitary reform 
in its fullest meaning ; and, if the reader will refer to another portion of our 
present number, he will find an impartial review of ‘The Report of the City and 
Liberty of Westminster Sanitary Association.” Nor is this all. While this 

S 
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Association has been spreading knowledge throughout this wealthy, and yet 
filthy, city, something has been done practically to remove the evils so abundant 
in all parts of the metropolis. Six short weeks after the meeting, the parochial 
authorities bestirred themselves, and here we have an account of their proceed- 
ings :— 


At a Special Board of the Governors and Directors of the poor of the United Parishes of 
St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, held in the Board Room of the Work- 
house in Dean-street, on Thursday, Ist October, 1846. It was Resolved, 

‘¢ That a Committee be appointed to superintend and direct the proper and effectual Cleans- 
ing of the Streets, Lanes, Courts, and other Places, the Cleansing whereof being under the - 
jurisdiction of this Board. 

That such Committee do consist of the Churchwardens for the time being of the two Parishes, 
and seven Governors of the Poor, viz. :—Mr. George Wilson, Mr. Jonathan Sawyer. Mr. James 
Dike, Mr William Burridge, Mr William King, Mr, William Bowley, and Mr. D. T. Lownds, 
—and that three be a quorum. 

That the Committee be requested to report from time to time as occasion may require, upoa 
the filthy and unwholesome condition of any dwelling house or other buildings, or the accumula- 
tion of any offensive matter, refuse, dung, or offall, or the existence of any foul or offensive 
drain, privy or cesspool, within the jurisdiction of this Board, so that immediate steps may be 
taken by the Board to enforce the Statute 9th and 10th Victoria, for the removal of Nuisances. 


The Committee commenced operations, and judging from one or two of the 
gentlemen on the list, the work could not be in better hands. or twelve months 
they were continually at work, and then we have the following 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Appointed by the foregoing Resolution, and presented to the Board, 7th 
October, 1847. 
Your Committee beg to report :— 

That in order to give effect to the Statute lately passed for Removal of Nuisances, they at their 
first meeting, thought it expedient to divide that part of the parish under the jurisdiction of the 
Board, as to Cleansing the Highways, &c., into five districts, and placed each of such districts 
under the superintendence and direction of two members of the committee, to inspect and 
report from time to time, as to the unwholesome condition of any houses, privies, drains, 
or cesspools, or the existence of any other nuisance within their respective divisions, in order 
that steps might be immediately taken by the Committee with a view to remedy any such re- 
ported evils. 

That your eommittee afterwards, and until the 21st. day of January last, met once a week, 
and from thence until the prcsent time, once a fortnight, for the purpose of receiving the 
reports of the several sub-committees, hearing complaints, and giving all necessary directions 
with a determination to carry out the act in spirit, and so far as they were able by the strict 
enforcement of its enactments and regulations, to prevent contagious or epidemic diseases in the 
neighbourhood. 

That since the appointment of your committee, they have caused 102 offensive cesspools to 
be emptied, 44 foul and offensive drains to be cleansed, the removal of accumulations of filth 
from 18 several places in the district, and the entire cleansing and whitewashing of 12 Houses 
in the same. They have also caused the abatement of serious nuisances arising from very ex- 
tensive and dangerous escapes of gas, in Tufton-street, Dacre-street, and Dean-street. 

That your committee discovered an accumulation of vegetable matter, the refuse of, and 
removed from Covent Garden Market, from time to time, and in a state of decomposition, 
amounting, in the opinion of your committee, to between 400 and 500 loads, deposited in the 
yard occupied by Mr. Sinnot, in St. Ann’s-lane, the liquid therefrom percolating the wall, en- 
closing the yard, and running into the water-tanks of the several houses of the poor persons in 
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Pye-street. This accumulation of filth, your committee have much satisfaction in stating they 
have also caused to be removed. 

Your committee caused an old sewer, situated at the back of Old Pye-street, and hitherto 
neglected and abandoned by the Commissioners of Sewers, to be repaired, cleansed, and arched 
Over at the expense of the said Commissioners. 

That, in the prosecution of several parties under the Act, it became necessary to secure the 
professional services of Mr. Davies and Dr. Wright, the Medical Officers of these Parishes, in 
five of which those gentlemen visited and inspected the premises of the parties complained of, 
and gave the certlficates required by the act, and afterwards attended at the police court to 
give evidence ; in the sixth case, they inspected the premises, but were of opinion they were not 
justified in giving any certificate, as the matter complained of did not seem to come within the 
meaning of the act; and, for the services so rendered by the medical officers, your committee 
are of opinion they should be paid the sum of five guineas and a half each. 

That it appears to your committee, by the contract made and entered into between the 
churchwardens and Mr. Sinnott, bearing date 6th April, 1846, the said Mr. Sinnott contracted 
to cleanse the streets in the district, and take away the dust from the several houses, &c. therein, 
and pay the churchwardens of the parishes the sum of £90 for permission so to do; and your 
committee, presuming this sum to have been duly paid to the churchwardens, and to be now in 
their hands, they suggest that the same is a proper fund out of which the salary to the Inspector 
appointed by the board, the fees to the medical officers, and other expenses incurred in en- 
forcing compliance with the provisions of the act, should be paid, and recommend the same for 
the consideration of the board. 

Your committee beg to state, that in order to enforce the proper cleansing of the streets in 
the district, they found it absolutely necessary to prosecute the contractor for fines incurred by 
him in consequence of the non-observance of his contract, and the fines so incurred, and 
amounting to the sum of £16, were afterwards remitted, by the consent and authority of the 
churchwardens and the board, to the sum of £5, which latter sum it appears the contractor has 
paid to the churchwardens. 

Your committee beg also to report, that they have received the unremitting attention of Mr. 
Rogers, without whose aid at their meetings, and professional assistance at the police court, and 
in correspondence with the various parties offending, they could not have succeeded in the 
abatement of many of the greater nuisances referred to ih this report, and enumerated in the 
schedule annexed hereto, and they earnestly recommend the board to consider the services of 
that gentleman, and award him the sum of not less than £20. 

Your committee with pleasure bear testimony to the diligence of the Inspector. and recom- 
mend his re-appointment for the current year. ; 
GEORGE WILSON, 
October 4th, 1847. Chairman, pro tem. 


We congratulate the Committee on the result of their labours, with the hope 
that they will persevere, and strain the powers given them by the law, to the 
utmost. To usit is always a more pleasing duty to praise than to condemn. 

The operations of the committee have spread comparative health among hun- 
dreds of families; and it is but fair to maintain that they have prevented the 
deacly typhus from committing havoc among the helpless inhabitants of Lower 
Westminster. Yet, while so much is done, much remains undone, and we en- 
treat the gentlemen to persevere. They will be rewarded, if by nothing else, by 
the satisfaction that they have done their duty. 

We are happy to perceive that local agitation is progressing. St. Ann’s, Soho, 
thanks to Mr. George, the overseer, and to Mr. Joseph Rogers, has commenced, 
and we hear that the example will be followed in other parishes. Let the happy 
results of the labours of the National Philanthropic Association in Lower West- 
minster encourage parties to proceed. The cause itself will nerve the heart of all 
who wish to see England a more happy and a more prosperous nation. 
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BURIALS IN TOWNS. 





A vestry was held on Thursday, 21st October, pursuant to requisition, 17 
the vestry-room of the parish church of St. Anne, Westminster, “ to consider — 
and determine upon the propriety of petitioning the Legislature to abolish 
the practice of intramural mterments.” The requisition, addressed to the 
churchwardens, was read by the Rector, who presided in the chair. 

My. George rose and said he was about to ask the vestry then assembled, 
to agree to a petition to both Houses of Parhament, asking them to pass 
such acts as would abolish the pr actice of PMNS the dead bes the midst of 
the livin 
and apie to the principles which should i impress a toe community. 
He was aware that he was undertaking a task of no ordinary importanee, 
but he undertook it as a duty, penile that there could be no greater evil 
than burying the dead in towns—a practice which was at once most dis- 
gusting and disgraceful. He was aware, and so was their Rector, of the 
disgraceful evils which afflict the poorer classes of this parish. Mr. George 
then referred to the report of Mr. H. Chadwick, mdicating the many thou- 
sands of persons who die annually in Londen, owing to the absence of 
proper sanitary regulations, and proceeded to remark that, im the Strand 
Union, 430 persons died yearly, who had no busmess to die.—(laughter.) 
He repeated it—those persons had no more busimess to die when they did 
than any one in that room would have to commit a murder. It was an un- 
doubted fact that the evils arising to the community from the interment of 
the dead in towns were most injurious and disgraceful, and fraught with 
danger in a physical and moral point of view; and that sanitary laws ought 
to be enacted to stop those evils no disinterested man would for a moment 
deny. ile held in his hand a report of a committee held last year on burials 
im towns, and in which reference was made to their own churchyard of the 
parish of St. Anne. In that report it was stated that St. Anne’s had been a 
churchyard for 155 years, and that 25,000 bodies had been buried in it, at 
six hundred bodies per year, or one thousand to an acre, instead of one 
hundred and ten, which was the regulation m France, Germany, and other 
continental countries. Now, that was the disgraceful state of their church- 
yard, and there was but one way of mitigating the evil—there was but one 
way of redressing the wrong—and that was by ceasing to bury their dead 
in towns.—(hear, hear). The English were called a civilised people ; but 
the manner m which they bury their dead, and the manner in which the 
remains of their dead were suffered to be insulted, would shock the most 
barbarous nations, There was one portion of the ground of St. Anne’s 
churchyard, which was no better regulated than formerly, upon a considera- 
tion of fees; but he must protest even against the way in which that part 
of the eround was used. ‘There was a practice of keeping one grave open 
until it was filled up; but what could be more disgusting, what more dis- 
graceful, what more dangerous, to morals, and to health : > det them just 
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imagine a stranger thrown into the same grave with the wife of their bosom 
—what could be more. painful to any man to reflect upon? Was such a 
practice disgraceful ?—(hear.) Looking at the note books of this parish, 
he found that in 1838, from February 4th to March 22nd, a period less than 
two months, there were buried in this open grave, to which he had alluded, 
seventeen grown persons and eight children. Now, no one would fora 
moment say that within those two months those bodies could have decayed. 
No; but, if they would read the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons, they would there see the matter explained—they would see that 
the grave-diggers “ smashed” the bodies up to make room for others in this 
grave of twenty feet deep, and that the coffins were broken up for the pur- 
pose of firewood.—(shame.) Why, the church of the parish in which they 
were at that moment assembled had for years been heated with firewood 
obtained from the broken-up coffins. Let any of the gentlemen in that 
room, er any person in the parish, have a dear child interred in the grave 
where he expected its remains would be kept sacred, and let him discover 
that they were smashed up in the manner described before the fair lineaments 
of beauty had yet faded from its cheek, and what must be his feelings of 
horror and distraction. The practice was disgraceful and disgusting, and 

ought to be put a stop to.—(hear, hear). Mr. George then directed atten-_ 
tion to the dangerous custum of permitting the dead to rest in the same room 
with the hving. If they would visit the houses of the poor, they would find 
that dead bodies were permitted to lie for ten days among the living, and 

that the children were in the habit of playing about them, so that death, by | 
such habits, was deprived of its terrors; and it was the opinion of medical 
men that disease and pestilence were spread in this way. In Paris, every 
one was aware that the bodies of the dead were taken out of the town for 
iterment, and that they were buried with all becoming decency ; and yet 
a funeral there did not cost one half the expense which it costs in this coun- 
try.—(hear.) The contractor there paid a certain sum yearly, and every- 
thing connected with the interment was conducted and performed in a most 
becoming manner; while here persons were reduced to do that which the 
legislature ought to supply. It was, then, surprising to him (Mr. George) 
that the legislature had not taken up the subject before. Interment in 
churchyards was become a regular trade; and was even made so, he must 
say, by the cemeteries, as for instance—“ This is the nearest way to Nun- 
head,” and so forth. They had now the facilities of railways, which might 
be made available for the transit of bodies out of towns. They had travelling 
reduced to the rate of one penny per mile on them; and interment out of 
town would, therefore, become so reasonable, that the objection to it on the 
ground of expense could no longer be resorted to. And let them but con- 
trast the town and country churchyard, and what a difference in favour of 
the latter over the former. Now, with regard to the “poor,” there was 
much to be complained of on this subject. There was not a respectable 
person in that parish who did not try to purchase and preserve a place of 
interment for his family. But, had the poor no feelings—were they not to 
be considered? He was sure that there was nothing that the poor desired 
more than to pay every homage to the remains of their relatives and friends ; 
and, when the authorities suffered insult to be offered to them, they were 
morally wrong. He thought that every man in that room would admit that 
to bea grievance. Mr. George then referred the vestry to the report of the 
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Parliamentary Committee of 1842, which stated that the “evils of interments 
in towns had arisen to such a height that no time ought to be lost by the 
legislature in applying a remedy; that the custom has desecrated the repose 
of the dead, and injured the health and feelings of the living.” It aiso ex- 
hibited the singular instance of the most wealthy, moral, and civilised com- 
munity in the world tolerating a practice and an abuse which have been 
corrected for years by nearly every other civilised nation in the world ; and 

then directed attention to the opinions of the following gentlemen :— : 


The Rev. J. Russell, D.D.—‘‘ The practice is sickening! It is horrible!’ _ 

Dr. Copeland.—“ The health of large towns is more affected by the burial of 
the dead amidst the living than by any other cause.” 

Sir B. Brodie.—“I have always considered it causes fever and disease.”’ 

Dr. W. F. Chambers.—‘‘ I have no doubt that typhus owes its origin to the 
escape of putrid miasma, and overcrowded burial-grounds supply snch efflavia 
abundantly.” c 


Now, there were abundant authorities of the moral and physical evils arising 
from the practice. Add to those the Bishop of London. The Bishop of 
London condemned the custom thirty years ago; but his Grace, although 
he condemned it, never brought the question before parliament. The 
speaker also referred to, and quoted the opinion of, Dr. Adam Clarke, to 
the effect “That no burial places should be tolerated in cities or towns, 
much less in or about churches or chapels. It was a custom excessively 
mjurious to the imhabitants, and especially to those who frequent public 
worship in such chapels and churches. God, decency, and health, forbid 
this abomination,’ &c. Mr. George then referred to the interest of the 
clergy in the question, and said there could be no ground of opposition now 
on their part, unless it were on the ground of fees; and on that point he 
felt assured that more than an equivalent would be given to them for any 
loss they might sustain by the abolition of the disgusting practice. He 
cited the advice of the Archbishop of Toulouse to the clergy of France, under 
his authority on this subject, in the reign of Louis XV. That dignitary 
recommended his clergy to give up their profits arising out of interments of 
the dead, to conform more to the will of God and decency, and purify their 
temples from such an objection. He (Mr. George) could not, in this part 
of his address, but allude to a conversation he had with their own rector 
(then in the chair), and he must, in justice to that gentleman, say that he 
would not for one moment allow his interest to stand in the way of his 
parishioners.—(hear, hear.) He considered that most creditable to their 
rector, and he hoped it would go forth to the world, that other clergymen 
might follow so excellent an example. He would not longer detain the 
meeting. He had taken up this question, in the first place, from impulse, 
and he followed it up from conviction.—(hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grorce then proposed that the following petition be presented to 
both Houses of Parliament :-— 


“« The Petition of the Ratepayers and Inhabitants of the parish of St. Anne, 
Westminster, 
‘«‘ Sheweth,—That your petitioners have great reason to complain of the evils 
arising from want of proper sanitary enactments. ; 
«That, amongst those means by which so much disease and death might be 
prevented, the discontinuance of interments was a subject of the highest im- 
portance. 
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‘* We, therefore, earnestly entreat your honourable house to pass such laws 
as may prevent the continuance of the practice of burying the dead in the midst of 
the living, it having been proved by a committee of your honourable house, and 
by the evidence of the best medical men and other authorities, to be not only 
physically and morally injurious to the public, but destructive of those feelings of 
respect for the dead which should characterise a christian community. 

‘*« And your petitioners will ever pray.’ 


Mr. Rogers, a medical gentleman, had great pleasure in seconding the 
adoption of that petition by the vestry. It would be unnecessary for him, 
after the very full and satisfactory statements made by Mr. George, to 
detain the vestry long on the subject. He could, however, lay such an 
amount of evidence before them, from “ figures and facts,” as must further 
convince them of the evils of burying the dead. in towns. In St. Anne’s 
churchyard the extent of ground for imterment was 2,958 square yards, 
leaving to each grave an average of 32 square feet ; this would accommodate 
831 coffins. Now, there have been buried in this churchyard, since it was 
first used, 95,000 bodies; consequently, according to the above rule, in 
round numbers, 114 coffins had been buried in each grave. Estimating 
20lbs. as the average residue of the bones im each coffin, 892 tons, 17 cwt., 
16 lbs. has since been added ; estimating 40 lb. as the average of flesh in 
each body, 1,785 tons, 14 cwt. 32 lb. have contributed to the poisoning of 
the air, and the poisoning of the adjacent localities. Buried, during the 
year 1845 to 1846, from September to September, 205 bodies ; from 1846 
to 1847, 172 bodies, making 377; and, allowing the estimate to be just, 
6 tons 5 ewt. 80 Ib. have been added during those two years. During the 
same interval of two years, there died no less a number than 671 persons, 
of whom nearly 800 have been turned out of the parish burial ground for 
want of room. The more to show the evil of this case, let him tell them 
that no one acre of ground could decently accommodate more than 110 
bodies ; but in St. Anne’s ground they bury three times that number, viz., 
350, in round numbers. Now, to show that it was against the system, and 
not against this churchyard in particular that he was speaking, allow him 
to tell them, out of 210 graveyards, belonging to all religious sects, so large 
a number as 135 were in better condition, and 75 in worse; out of those 
75, 33 are twice as bad; 14 are four times as bad; one is seven times as 
bad, and one (St. John’s, Clerkenwell) is ten times as bad—that is to say, 
it had buried in it in the year ten times as many persons as St. Anne’s, 
Westminster. The gross average of the burial-grounds in London amounts 
to 218 acres—176 to the Church, and the remainder to other denomina- 
tions ; and in that extent of ground they bury in the year 30,000 young 
children and 20,000 adults. Now that was an evil which cried loudly for 
a legislative remedy. Mr. Rogers then directed attention to the desecration 
of the remains of the dead, and said he could bring evidence to show that, in 
some churchyards, the bones of the dead were digged up, and carried into the 
country, and ground up for manure.—(shame.) He felt the deepest interest 
in this question, and hoped the vestry would not separate without agreeing in 
the petition for the abolition of so disgraceful, disgusting, and degrading a 
custom as that of burying the dead in the midst of the living. 

Mr. AtrHorexr felt great pleasure in supporting the motion, which, after 
a few words from Mr. Rocsrs, of High-street, also in favour of it, was put 
by the Rector, and carried unanimously. 
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The vestry also took into consideration the appointment of a lecturer or 
evening reader to the parish church—the rector claiming to appoint him 
on the one hand, and the parishioners assembled in vestry submitting that 
the patronage ought still to continue in their hands. The appointment by 
the rector was, atter much discussion, negatived by an amendment proposed 
by Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Fixiper then demanded a poll, which was proceeded with. 


———<$—- 


CIVIC FAME AND CIVIC FILTIL. 





Wiru certain restrictions, which we shall not now stop to enumerate, we 
have no great objection to the rule, that ‘aman may do as he likes with 
his own.” It is a principle so often practised, although not always avowed, 
that we cannot possibly protest against it. We admire everything that is 
done in a straightforward, manly manner, because we have great respect for 
those who really do good in their own peculiar way, even though the object 
could be accomplished in a much easier manner. “‘ Many men have many 
minds,” and it is but fit that a certain latitude should be allowed to all, 
because we cannot always divine the motives of men, even by their actions. 
There are certain men that delight in doing good by stealth, and who follow 
up the precept, “ Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth ;” 
while others like to blazen forth their diminutive goodness, and seem deter- 
mined that the world shall know how full they are of good intentions. 
Still, we quarrel not with men’s notions, if they do good, and are, there- 
fore, content to receive the produce without inquiring particularly the 
quality of the soil. Grapes do not often grow on fig trees; nor can we 
justly expect wonders from the tree of filth. 

It is extraordinary how liberal some men are of other people’s goods, and 
with what ease, in his conscience, a man can often be generous, even before 
he is just. For ourselves, we cannot forget that which is so often in men’s 
mouths, and so seldom in their hearts—that charity begins at home, 4 Of 
late, it would seem that people were desirous of reversing the goodly adage, 
and, in the room of succouring their neighbours, they have really overlooked 
them, and gone out of their way to do good. 

Sir Peter Laurie is one of the latter class of philanthropists. He is not 
content with doing good in the old-fashioned and hackneyed way. At one 
moment spreading his aldermanic net to catch some of those gentlemen who 
“afford relief to distressed tradesmen,” and at another breaking a lance with 
Joseph Ady—one day tilting at an advertising van, and the other laying 
down certain restrictions on the canine creatures in the dog days. To the 
hands of the worthy knight there is nothing unacceptable ; and, to do him 
justice, there is no one so able to put the saddle on the right horse. Far 
and wide has his fame spread, not only in consequence of the things that he 
has done, but in respect to those things that he has promised to do. 

Sir Peter has just moved a resolution in the Court of Common Council, 
presenting the freedom of the City in a gold box to James Brooke, &c. ; 
and, if he had never done anything else to entitle him to immortality, his 
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fame is now secure. We were endeavouring to calculate the value of the 
box, supposing the patriotic knight had to pay for it out of his own pocket, 
but we shall spare the public our opinions in this respect. 

Honour to James Brooke! His fame needs no trumpeter, and posterity 
would, perhaps, have heard of him, even though he were not a freeman of 
the City of London. Gallant in war, and a hero in peace, he has won for 
himself a name that is more durable than the golden box enclosing his free- 
dom of the City of London. He who has for many years, with consummate 
perseverance and good judgment, liberated the slave and set free the captive, 
scarcely required the freedom of the City to enhance, in the opimion of the — 
public, his good qualities. We think that the City of London rather added 
to its own honour than to those of the illustrious James Brooke. 

Now, we think that Sir Peter would have done more permanent good in 
looking into the state of the City drains, and in teaching some of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers to understand their duties to the Public, than in “ car- 
rying coals to Newcastle,” and offering the flimsy honours of the City to the 
rajah. The value of the box, which Mr. Brooke did nor want, would have 
paid for about two hundréd feet of sewer in some of the undrained courts 
and alleys of the City, or it would have paid for ventilating four hundred 
rooms in several of the wretched tenements within the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Commissioners, of which the worthy knight is, ex officio, a member. 
But what are we talking about? ‘ Cannot these poor people wait awhile ? 
Surely, they cannot be ina very great hurry. The effects of the want of 
dramage are very slow in their progress. Impure air does not kill directly. 
What are these to the loss of time borne by an alderman in going through 
Fleet-street, and caused by an advertising van, or the victimising by the 
watchful Quaker, or ‘those horrid Sunday fairs ?? Oh! nothing,Sir Peter, 
not worth a thought—the comparisons are odious !’ 

During the visit of Ibrahim Pacha to this country, his Highness was 
splendidly entertained at the Mansion House. Alderman Johnson’ was 
mayor, who kept up the civic festivities in a manner worthy of the good old 
days. The Egyptian, on his return to his country, was desirous of showing 
his gratitude for the hospitality of the Mansion House. And how did this 
mahommedan do it? Why, he sent £500 to be DIVIDED amone THE 
POOR OF THE City or Lonpon. There was a lesson for the Christian mayor 
and aldermen. Let them give the poor good air and pure water, good 
sewers and drains, and, until they have done so, let them desist from be- 
stowing empty honours on men who laugh at them for their presumption, 
and who cannot help thinking, if they know anything of the sanitary state 
of the city, that the money would be much better Jaid out in forwarding the 
practical improvements we have named. If there is really any honour in 

being a freeman of the City, no one deserves it better than the patriotic 

rajah, Brooke; and we are certain, from his humaue character, that he would 
be the last man to accept of a eitt if he thought it was to be bought at the 
price of the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, whose greatest misfortunes: it 
must be admitted, consist in being compelled to gain their livelihood and 
reside in Sir Peter Laurie’s unheatlhy City of London. 
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SKETCHES OF 'THE METROPOLIS. 
I.—WESTMINSTER. 


Waar ancient glory is there not connected with Westminster ? 
The residence of some of the mightiest spirits in bygone days, and 
the most illustrious men of the present—the place from whence 
the spark of freedom has generally first shown itself—the ancient 
city comprises, in these respects, everything that can possibly be 
required to associate it with all that is pleasmg to dwell upon. 
Flere are situated the palaces, ancient and modern, of our kings and 
queens; and within the boundary of the City and Liberty of Westmin- 
ster there is more wealth and intellect, more social grandeur, aye, and 
more squalid misery, too, than in any other place im the world. 
Why should this be? And how does it come to pass that, m the 
midst of so much of all that is great and noble—so much intellec- 
tuality and Christian charity—that there should also exist such an 
amount of misery? Is it not to the neglect of some of the first 
‘elements of law making. It has long since been acknowledged 
that the health of the people is of paramount importance, and 
should demand the earliest consideration of the legislature of an 
enlightened country. Jn the room, however, of practically admitting 
the principle, our law makers seem to have acted asif they thought 
diametrically opposite ; for we find that the time of the legislature 
is often taken up by some of the most ridiculous subjects—at least, 
ridiculous compared with many questions of vital importance to 
the people. The representatives of the people turn their attention 
to social matters with just as much disposition to enter <n medeas 
res, as a schoolboy would to look nto Homer, cr to solve an intricate 
problem in Euclid. The fact is too clear. We have shamefully 
neglected the social state of our poor, and more especially that 
of the labouring population, and now we begin to reap the fruits of 
this neglect. Like an unskilful surgeon, we fear to probe the 
wound, not because we are too sensitive in regard to the patient's 
feelings, but because we have been too indolent to learn the nature 
of the disease, in order that proper remedies might be taken to re- 
move the cause. ; 

Strolling through the Green Park one fine day, and. while we 
were enjoying the refreshing breeze, we were thinking deeply of the 
shocking atmosphere breathed by thousands of our artisans, many 
of whom eat, work, and sleep, sans light and sans pure air, and in 
only one apartment ; and, while we were meditating on the subject, 
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we found ourselves opposite Buckingham palace, to which a “ wing ” 
has just been attached, because the palace was too small to hold. her 
majesty and her increasing family, the residence having been 
originally intended for a bachelor (George the Fourth). It is also 
asserted that some of the royal attendants found great inconvenience 
from the want of ventilation. As we looked upon the goodly - 
building, misshapen, though it be standing on some five or six acres 
of ground, with seven or eight hundred windows, we were astonished 
at a complaint of the want of room, or the absence of ventilation. The 
building is capable of garrisoning at least. two thousand soldiers, 
seemingly ; and we could but smile at the reasons assigned for a 
demand on the public funds for something like £170,000, which 
John Bull complied with, after having satisfied himself by his usual 
quantity of grumbling. Here we have one of the many anomalies 
for which the country is so unfortunately celebrated. If such asum 
as is stated was proposed to be spent in improving the dwellings of 
the poor, or for building baths and washhouses, or for the advance- 
ment of any part of the social condition of the masses, we do not hesi- - 
tate to state that parliament would refuse to sanctionit. It would have 
been opposed tooth and nail. But a wing to a royal residence is a 
different affair. Let but a lady’s maid in the palace complain of a 
difficulty of breathing, or of ‘“ the want of proper ventilation ”’ in the 
lofty and spacious rooms, and that alters the case. Let us not be 
charged with a want of loyalty. ‘The royal lady, the mistress of the 
palace, it is well known, would not permit the extravagant waste 
of the public funds under such a plea, while a mass of social defor- 
mity, unparalleled, existed, almost touching the palace. We wish 
that some of the followers of royalty would only imitate her majesty’s 
retiring and inexpensive habits. 
_ While these, or similar, thoughts were passing in our minds, as 
we stood gazing on Buckingham palace, it occurred to us that an 
accurate sketch of some of the poorer neighbourhoods contiguous 
thereto, would prove instructive to the public, who cannot possibly 
have any just conception of the manner in which the poor live. 
Turning down James-street, which runs in a southerly direction 
from the palace, we passed the offices of the Civil Engineers, the 
resort of all the scientific men of the day. There are several neatly 
built houses in the street ; and one gentleman, despairing of any 
peace in this world, has nailed, like a sign-board, his motto, “In 
célo quies,’ to the front of his house. Making our way in the 
direction of York-street, where the Chelsea Water Company were 
laying new water pipes, we turned into some almshouses, founded, 
some three or four hundred years since, by one Cornelius Vanburg, 
who was a yeoman in the king’s guard. These almshouses, four 
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in number, very old and dilapidated, are given, rent free, to some of 
the aged and deserving poor of the parish, some of whom have seen 
nearly a hundred summers, and still enjoy perfect health. There 
are eighteen rooms in these houses, and but one privy for the use 
of the inmates. In the rear of the building is what is called “ the 
fever house,’ established by the parish for the reception of fever 
patients, much to the terror of the mhabitants, as the district is 
seldom free from typhus. Close to the fever house are some alms- 
houses provided by the benevolent Lady Dacres. In these houses 
live, also rent free, a number of poor, with the additional comforts 
attendant on a pension of eight shillings per week. Following up 
York-street, in which a number of wealthy tradesmen partially re- 
side, and which has no sewer, we walked through mud and filth, 
and turned into | 


Snow's Rents, 


which consists of a court, in which are fifteen houses, tenanted by 
persons of varzous descriptions and callings. Each house contains 
three rooms ona floor, and which are let out at the moderate sum of 
three shillings per room. On entering these houses you have a 
fine specimen of the manner in which the lower orders of West- 
minster live. Living by day and night in one wretched room, with 
scarcely any light—an intermittent supply of water, and a shock- 
ing fetid atmosphere—full of rags and filth—it is dreadful! In 
the corner of the room may be seen what may be termed an apolo- 
gy for a bed and bedding, being a mass of rags piled together, m 
the midst of which are the poor sickly children, whose very coun- 
tenances bespeak that they will soon cease to trouble their parents ; 
—with hair uncombed, barefooted, and in rags,—with their skin 
unwashed,—the majority of them never live to manhood, while one- 
third of them ‘die before they attam the age of five years. ‘The 
adult inhabitants, also, have all the appearance of beimg always in 
a typhord state. The courts and alleys in this colony of filth and 
fever are chiefly unpaved and undrained, and mostly with but one 
privy for one court, which contains, sometimes, upwards of twenty 
houses. Decency, of course, is out of the question, where men and 
women huddle together like pigs. When they happen to have a 
small court at the back of the house, the privy and water-cask are 
almost contiguous, and, consequently, the feetid gases of the former 
are to be seen settled on the surface of the water, which is used for 
all their domestic purposes. In the absence of a court the water 
is generally kept under the beds, contiguous to the chamber uten- 
sils. It is consequently a scarce article, and furnishes, for those who 
are indolently disposed, a ready excuse for neglecting the common- 
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est rules of cleanliness. The neighbourhood of which we speak, 
and of which Snows’ Rents are a fair sample, are generally built 
upon the “eul de sac’ principle. There is no possibility of any 
fresh air passing through them. Filth, fever, drunkenness, and 
every species of crime find here “a local habitation.” Here vice, 
of every kind, hides its * hideous mien; ”’ for they are districts that 
the local authorities never enter, landlords exact enormous rents, 
in which water is scarce. They have no drains,—in fact, every- 
thing that tends to degrade and brutalise the human race is here 
found in abundance. 

Such is a brief sketch of a porgion of what is commonly known 
as Lower Westminster, and which is situated midway between 
Buckingham palace and the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
about three hundred yards from etther. 

Our artist has faithfully represented» the appearance of Snow’s 
Rents as it appeared durmg the period of-our enquiries. 

Suspended from house to house are lots of cords for the purpose 
of drying the clothes, in which work the women are engaged, while 
the pigs and the ducks are wallowing in the mire. The little girl 
with the saucepan in her hand is throwing on the heap a quantity of 
vegetable matter which is left to rot until ‘the scavenger thinks proper | 
to take it away. On the other side is a person followmg the com- 
bined callings of a chimney sweeper and nightman. ‘There is an 
ease in the man’s appearance which shows that his calling and his 
residence for many years among filth, have rendered him familiar 
with such scenes ;—it has almost made him love filth. His little 
girl has in one hand a bloater and in the other the Gin Bottle,— 
the God chiefly worshipped among such people. Sf: 

We shall conclude this paper by stating that in Westminster the 
Queen, as stated, resides. The first and the richest nobility in the 
world also live there. Our houses of parliament, that makes laws 
for one quarter of the world, are also within the city. The Ad- 
miralty and the Horse Guards claim the same locality. Well, how 
can we reconcile these things? that amid all the ereatness here 
described, that in Westminster there is more poverty and more crime 
than is concentrated in a similar space within the metropolis. 
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GOriginal Correspondenre. 





To the Editor of the Health of Towns’? Magazine. 


Sir,—Having seen in the pages of the last number of your Journal a 
reference made to the agitation now going on in the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, in opposition to the continuance of the parent system of intramural 
burial, allow me to draw the attention of your readers to the motives which 
have prompted me to the adoption of this form of local agitation. 

I have, for some time since, recognized that the best mode of fighting 
this battle would be by a vestry meeting specially convened for the purpose 

of petitioning the legislature, as in such a meeting we should be enabled. 
to meet our opponents face to face; and if we, on the other hand, find no 
opposition, then a petition signed, as it would be, by the rector and 

hurchwardens, would carry with it to the legislature an additional moral 
weight, clearly proving, as it would, their conviction of the paramount 
necessity for a speedy change. Actuated by these feelings, and aided by my 
friend, Mr. George, the overseer of this parish, a requisition has been drawn 
up, and which, in a remarkably short time, was signed by forty-six resident 
ratepayers, calling on the churchwardens to convene a meeting of the vestry 
as speedily as possible for the purpose above stated. 

Now, Sir, I do hope and trust that you will urge upon the attention of 
your readers the necessity of adopting a similar mode in their respective 
parishes. It will not require of any one any very considerable saerifice of 
time ; a sheet of foolscap paper, with a proper heading, addressed to the 
churchwardens, and a few signatures of ratepayers, will be quite sufficient. 

I might inform you, further, that some of the active members of the 
Anti-interment in Towns’ Association have undertaken to get up similar 
demonstrations in their parishes of St. James’s and St. George’s, West- 
minster, as well as St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

By, Sir, I sincerely believe, the adoption of such views and plans which 
I have hastily sketched out, this custom, which has so long desecrated the 
grave, injured the health, and led to such demoralisation, will stand a 
chance of obtaining that attention from the legislature in the ensuing ses- 
sion of parliament as will suffice for its speedy and entire extinction. 

With every apology for the length of my note, 

Believe me, yours respectfully, 
JosEPH Rogers, 
Wardour-street, Chairman of the Anti-interment in 
Soho-square. Towns’ Association. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


Srr,—In the year 1798, I was house surgeon to the Westminster Hos- 
pital, and at that time contagious fevers affected the whole neighbourhood 
of Westminster and Lambeth. At a more recent date, in the Penitentiary 
at Milbank,.a contagious disease occasioned great mortality. The male 
convicts were sent to the hulks, and the females to their respective parishes. 

Built below the low water mark of the River Thames, the Milbank 
~ Penitentiary is more or less, according to tides, under water. I ascertained 
this to be the cause which produced contagious matter in very large quan- 
tities, which having once entered the system, little relief could be obtaimed — 
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in that locality, as the contagious matter, continuing to increase, aggravated 
the disease. 

There are two periods in the year—Spring and Autumn—when contagion 
is more prevalent in the neighbourhood of Westminster, from the spring 
tides forcing back the waters mto the sewers and into the houses near and 
along the river Thames. These I call the back waters, which contain the 
seeds of infection. 

An instance occurred about the year 1798, when I was called into a poor 
family suffering from a putrid fever. Three persons had died, and five 
nurses from the workhouse of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which then 
contained 700 persons, forty of which had the typhas fever, from the high 
tide forcing up the sewage; but the want of cleanliness might have assisted 
the fever in that family, for I found in one corner of the room a very large 
heap of dirty rags, and in other parts of it a heap of bones, and a quantity 
of coals and filth. The patient then suffering, a female, was removed to 
the next floor, the room was fumigated, and she recovered. | 

The back waters forced up by the spring tides contain a large mass of 
putrid matter, full of living insects, regenerating themselves quickly after 
they enter the human system, which they.do through the pores of the skin, 
by the absorbents, and by the extremities of the veins themselves into the 
blood they are prevented from passing the net-work of the lungs, and re- 
main there,to produce the tubercular disease called consumption. 

There is a place in Lincolnshire, called Burgh, six or seven miles from 
Spilsby, and about twenty-four from Boston, where there is a small insect, 
like the tape-worm, found in ditches, which can be seen with the naked 
eye, insinuated into the pores of the skin, curled into a small knot, or’ 
tubercle. , : 

I obtaimed from a woman at Boston, in 1809, (who lived at Burgh, and 
had been afflicted fifteen years) a tape-worm twenty feet long, and placed 
it in a basin full of lukewarm water, about two quarts, which, by its sudden 
expansion, threw nearly the whole of the water out of the basm. Whether 
this worm was from the insect above spoken of, I leave in conjecture. 

To return. To the back waters which have been thrown back upon the 
surface of the land, and absorbed by the earth, the dust of which is con- 
veyed from place to place by the wind, and whoever breathes it may suffer 
from its deleterious effects in the following manner :— 

The animalcule, or parasites, contained in the dry earth are received into | 
the lungs in the act of breathing ; they are prevented from passing through 
the network, as already explaimed, on the atmospheric side of the lungs. 
Being deposited there, they cannot remove themselves, and are the proxi- 
mate cause of tubercular consumption, which, like the other consumption, 
springing from other causes, cannot be cured by taking internal medicines, 
but merely by external applications immediately placed on the part affected 
by the inspiration of medicated vapours. 

Deep wells should be made to collect the back waters which overflow 
premises near the Thames ; and, when the tide is low and down, it should 
be propelled by pumps into the river, or sluice gates should be made so 
constructed as to shut themselves at high tides. On the immediate removal 
of the back waters ventiletion is absolutely necessary, as the soil may not 
recover its perfect dryness and purity for months, and various diseases may 
be the consequence of want of pur air. anymiyt fo 
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It would be of great advantage to the health of persons living in West- 
minster and Lambeth, if government would appoint curators to each dis- 
trict, possessing medical, chemical, and mechanical knowledge, with proper 
salaries attached, and hable to suitable penalties in case of misconduct. 
Joon B. Surny, M.D. 

8, Nottingham Terrace, New Road. | 


EXTRACT FROM Mr. COCHRANE’S LETTER TO THE “MORNING. 


ADVERTISER.” 


I enquired whether the poor did not suffer from fever, and was informed that 
they did to a great extent; that they had sent several cases to a fever hospital ; 
and by a reference to a file which he showed me, proved that deaths were very 
frequent in consequence, a dead body having that day been sent back from the 


fever hospital. The officers on duty also suffered from fever He expressed’ 


his deep regret at not being able to afford shelter to the poor creatures sleeping 
on the stones outside, particularly to the children who were crying, although he 
said he was quite sure the mothers, or women in charge of them, were pinching 
and otherwise inflicting pain on them, in order to excite commisseration and 
secure a shelter. The door and office windows, I was informed, were constantly 
being broken by unsuccessful applicants for admission, and the parish authori 

ties were engaged in enlarging the building. His duty commenced at from six 
or seven a. m., until twelve at night, and he was obliged to attend to all after 

applications. On leaving the workhouse, I also left behind me the nineteen 
forlorn miserable creatures, arranging themselves on the bare stones the best way 
they could, to contend against the inclemency of the night, till scarcely believing 
t possible that, in this wealthy and charitable metropolis, human beings were 
compelled to sleep in the open streets, from a want of that accommodation which 
even dogs and pigs have carefully provided for them 

We then proceeded to the workhouses of St. Margaret and St. John West- 
minster. All the casual applicants, seventeen in number, had been admitted ; 
they consisted of women, as the room for the men had, from want of space, been 
turned into a sick ward. One or two unhappy male applicants came up for ad- 
mission, but, unfortunately the poor creatures could not be accommodated. We 
next visited St. George’s Workhouse, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. The 
night watchman informed me that there was no ward for casual paupers. 

At St. James’s, in Poland street, we learnt that all applicants had been ad- 
mitted. At the Strand Union, Clevelaad-street, Fitzroy square, we had a similar 
reply. At St. Pancras Workhouse, Camden Town, we examined the two casual 
wards for men and women; found fifty six were admitted, a few beds were 
provided, but in consequence of the numerous applicants, and the want of space, 
they were lying huddled together on the floor. The effluvia which escaped 
as the doors were opened, was perfectly'intolerable. Two new wards are now 
being erected in order to provide better accommodation. A breakfast of bread 
and gruel is allowed the next morning after the performance of a certain amount 
of work, The inspection for this night terminated about one o’clock. 


Notice to Morrespondents. 


All communications are requested to be addressed to ‘‘ The Committee of the Heattu or © 


Towns’ Macazine,’’ 40, Leicester-square. 
We have received several communications which want of space prevents our attending to. 
M. D.—We cannot accede to your request. . 








C. B. STRUTT, PRINTER, 32, CROWN-STREET, OXFORD-STRBET. 
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GRAND DEMONSTRATION IN FAVOUR OF A SOUND 
AND COMPREHENSIVE SANITARY BILL. 





We see that it is announced that on this day, the 15th of November, the 
several Associations formed for the purpose of promoting the great object of 
Sanitary Reform will make a combined demonstration in favour of speedy 
legislation thereon. There cannot be two opinions with regard to the pro- 
priety of this movement. After many years of unexciting toil in attempt- 
ing to prove to the world that health is preferable to disease, nay, more, that 
it is cheaper, it is gratifying to perceive that the chief movers in a cause so 
honourable to our nature are, now, when they may certainly expect the 
legislature to stretch forth its saving hand, met in kindly feeling to give 
what we hope will be the death-blow to a thousand woes. To any one who 
has watched the proceedings of the different advocates of sanitary improve- 
ments, it must have afforded much gratification to perceive that, though the 
parties have worked separately, there has been but one feeling, and that is, 
who can do the most good in the smallest time. Other causes affecting, in 
a very great degree, the welfare of the people cannot, unfortunately, boast 
of this desired unanimity; but, while such things are, it cannot be denied, 
that, to disagree in a question which Nature itself has impressed with 
divinity, would be unphilosophie in the extreme.. | | 

We have heard the question often asked —Why should there be more than 
one association for the promotion of public health? To the casual observer - 
such appears very reasonable. But let the inquirer look into the matter, 
and see what discordant causes there were necessary to be attacked, and 
what peculiar elements there were wherewith to work. The various sections 
of administrative bodies, whose negligence or misconduct it was necessary 
to deal with, had a thousand apologists. The friends of these bodies, and 
there were many who were friends to Sanitary Reform, misled by an excusable 
prejudice, it was found impossible to construct mto an harmonious body. 
Hence the several associations instituted for the purpose of promoting, in 
their own peculiar manner, the cause of public health.. Now, if we would 
wish to illustrate the subject, we would ask our reader’s attention to the 
following :—We wil} assume that the great question is resolved into the 
three important divisions of—the want of drainage and sewage; the supply 
of water; and the suppression of the practice of burials in towns. 

To the first question, it would be next to impossible to obtain the assist- 
ance of any of the members of the local boards ; and, much as we have had 
occasion to speak in terms of indignation, and, in some cases, of contempt, 
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of these bodies, there is no question but that they still possess considerable 
power to obstruct remedial measures. Most of the parish officers are ap- 
pointed by them, and the money collected by means of the local rates, pos- 
sessing a wonderful charm, is at the disposal of these bodies, and contribute, 
ina thousand ways, to their power. ‘To this portion of the question of 
social advancement it was therefore impossible to expect the co-operation of 
parties who would be and were placed in an offensive position. 

To the supply of water, almost the same argument will apply, if it does 
not in a stronger light, because the interested advocates of the present 
limited water supply, would rise in their might to support an unchristian 
and unwholesome monopoly. 

And what shall we say in reference to the burying of the dead in the midst 
of the living. From time immemorial the church has preserved almost su- 
pernatural powers over mankind. It may be because it was formerly neces- 
sary that it should be so. We would charitably hope that the clergy really 
were so impressed, and that in setting apart a consecrated spot for the repose 
of the dead, the church were really fulfillmg a portion of their duty to the 
people. It could not be expected that the clergy would be participators in 
a crusade against burials in towns, and in opposing any undefined theory 
for the prevention of the practice, it cannot be denied that they have had 
just reasons. 

Such being the various conflicting interests, it was next to impossible 
that any single Association, formed of the various parties we have described, 
could be expected to act in concert. 

The National Philanthropic Association (1842), the first Association esta- 
blished for advancing the sanitary cause, from having excluded interested 
parties from its council, has always kept its hands untied, and has been 
enabled to bring public opmion to bear, as well on the question generally, 
as on those who stood between the people ana proper legislation. This par- 
ticular duty could not be in better hands, and many of “the parish boards of 
the metropolis have felt the inconvenience of coming in contact with the 
President and Council. The same remarks apply to the Health of London 
Association. 

Then, again, comes the supply of water, which the Health of Towns’ As- 
sociation (1844) has dwelt so much upon. . This Association could with 
perfect ease batter away in a subject on the success of which none of its pa- 
trons had any pecuniary interest. They were, therefore, in this respect free 
agents ; and they have done considerable service to the public in exposing 
the practice of making one of the first elements of life dear, bad in quality, 
and scarce in quantity. But with a host of bishops and clergymen on its 
Committee, it was not to be expected that the Association would speak out 
in reference to that most disgusting of all nuisances, the burying and chop- 
ping up the dead, in the midst of the iving. To this question the two So- 
cieties, instituted in 1846 and 1847, represented by Mr. George Alfred 
Walker, and Mr. Joseph Rogers, have directed their attention ; while steer- 
ing a middle course, the City and Liberty of Westminster Sanitary Asso- 
ciation (184.6), on which are several local commissioners, has done its share to 
soften down those asperities, naturally expected to arise, in dealing with the 
matter. In this brief sketch of the cause of sanitary reform, as well as of 
the Associations formed for promoting it, we think it is shown that the 
several Associations were called into existence by circumstances, almost wu-: 
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forseen, and that each has done good service. Perhaps public opinion has 
been matured earlier than it would otherwise have been, in consequence of 
the different positions taken by the committees of these societies. ‘The fable 
of “The Boy and the Apple Tree” is familiar to most people, and how force 
was necessary when softer means had failed. 

Nor must we forget the Workmg Mens’ Association (1846), which has 
quietly, but ingeniously, worked its way. England is justly proud of her 
artisans and her working classes, and the cause of Sanitary Reform would 
be incomplete, if not represented by the very men who have suffered most 
from unwise and imperfect laws. Health is the working man’s arr— 
without it he is a burthen to himself and to the community. It affords us, 
therefore, peculiar gratification to perceive that, side by side, by some of the 
greatest philanthropists of the day, will be seated, on the occasion of this 
grand public meeting, some of the men who have contributed so much to 
the greatness and to the wealth of the nation. 

But, while we are thus offering our congratulations on this agreeable 
reunion, we are grieved to hear that the two Associations, formed for the 
purpose of prohibiting the burial of the dead in towns, have refused to join 
in the demonstration. We shall not enter into the reason of the two bodies 
dissenting from the proceedings of the majority. The parties are young in 
the cause of agitation. When they have worked many years, they will learn 
the lesson, that it is better to accept a little than to lose all. Philanthropic 
men, generally, ought to yield, in some degree, to circumstances, when a 
question of prinezple is not involved. 

Altogether, we cannot help congratulating the friends of humanity. on the 
projected demonstration. It speaks well for the promoters of Sanitary Re- 
form, when we find that, after struggling apart for many years, they can 
shake hands, when it is to be hoped, for the sake of this Christian nation, 
their labours are about to be crowned with success. 


The Outery for Sanitary Reform.—In a vast metropolitan concentration 
of human life like ours, in which occurs a whole sixth-part of all the waste 
of health and life in the three united kingdoms, and in which, from amongst 
2,000,000 people, nearly 50,000 die every year—200 every week—one 
every tenth minute—the mere destruction of 10,000 of these every year, 
200 every week, one every hour, by means of municipal poison alone, in- 
sidiously administered along with the air which the doomed ones breathe, 
may, by comparison, seem to be a matter of minor import ; yet, if we esti- 
mate the value of a single life at the amount of the popular outery created 
by the scarcely more deliberate, though more designed, destruction of that 
one life by domestic poison, what a mighty and eternal outcry ought to rend | 
the welkin and the walls of every city, town, and village in the empire, till 
an end be for ever put to this now too well recognised and wholesale system 
of manslaughter! Now the outery does, indeed, begin in earnest to be not 
merely audible, but in crescendo towards a simultaneous and thundering 
appeal to our bran-new, and, let us hope, in a sanitive sense, at least, clean 
sweeping legislators, and that, too, in the articulate and intelligible form of 
what, we trust, will prove, in effect, an irresistible demand for the one grand 
reform of the day—the all comprehensive sanitive reform, in all its cognate 
ramifications. —Builder. 
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MR. ELLERMAN’S DISINFECTING FLUID. 


——— 


Ir must be gratifying to the friends and promoters of Sanitary Reform to 
perceive that inventions of an useful and scientific nature keep pace with 
the progress of public opinion. No sooner does the question assume a tan- 
gible shape, and that it has become almost a certainty that the legislature 
will soon enable the proper authorities to commence, practically, the werk 
of sanitary improvements, than the minds of scientific men become fixed 
thereon. The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company was one of the first 
in the field, and time has rather added to, than taken from, the good opin- 
ion we entertained of this highly respectable company. What was some 
two years since a mere theory, founded it is true, on incontrovertible data, 
has now become “a great fact.” What the mind alone at that period had 
only conceived to be correct, the eye now sees in positive operation, and se- 
cond to that discovery alone is, in trust, the subject on which we are about 
to make a few remarks. In the last number of the Health of Towns’ Ma- 
gazine, we devoted several pages to the pamphlet of Mr. C. F. Ellerman, on 
his ‘‘ Disinfeeting Fluid,” as well as to the certificates in its favor. We 
permitted the author to tell his own tale, and dealt to him that measure of 
fair play which we hope always to show to those who ask for it at our 
hands. We have nothing to do, for the present, with the discovery of any 
other person, nor shall we attempt to make comparisons, merely remarking, 
en passant, that there never was a discovery of any importance, but that 
there were an abundant number of claimants to the fame. 

The Disinfecting Fluid, as far as our knowledge at present extends, ap- 
pears to answer partially its intended purpose, namely, that of preventing 
the elimination of noxious gases from accumulated masses of animal and ve- 
getable matter, thus to a certain extent destroying the causes of infectious 
diseases, and at the same time manufacturing a most valuable manure. 

Let us now ask how far the means employed are capable of accomplishing 
the end designed? Firstly—does the fluid prevent the elimination of all 
noxious gases? Mr. Ellerman has proved that the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is destroyed, but has he also proved that carbonic acid is not still 
disengaged? Does not the addition of the fluid cause even @ greater de- 
velopment of this latter gas. Carbonic acid is 1NopoROUS, and even when 
existing in enormous quantities not to be detected by the senses, not even 
when it has produced a powerful effect on the lives of individuals ‘exposed to 
iis influence. This is a question our chemical knowledge cannot propound, 
as we are not in possession of the composition of the antiseptic. Further, 
Mr. Ellerman, from his pamphlet, appears to consider that sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid are THE ONLY gases produced by the 
decomposition of organic matter. It is true that we are sensible of the 
powerful effects of both these gases—the first, from its disagreeable odour, 
and its action on metallic paints and polished metallic surfaces ; the second, 
from its violent effects on animal life, when accumulated in large quantities at 
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the bottoms of wells, or in brewers’ tubs, or collected from burning charcoal 
in a confined apartment. Yet this does not prove that there arc not also other 
gases, equally prejudicial to animal life, given off at the same time when 
carbonic acid and sulphurétted hydrogen are being generated. Mr. Hller- 
man does not mention the hydro-carbons—there are two which are always 
generated during the decomposition of organic matter (di-carburetted and 
bi-carburetted hydrogen). Are these gases quite immoxious? and if infect- 
ious or epidemic disease is induced by only the sulphuretted hydrogen or 
carbonic acid, how is it we have so many forms of infectious or of epidemic 
disease ? Why should intermittent fever confine itself, excepting in solitary 
instances, to marshy districts and uncleared land? Why,should typhus 
lurk about our crowded cities, or influenza occupy temperate climates, whilst 
cholera prefers the tropics; if carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
were the only inducing causes of disease, in our opinion almost every other 
elementary or compound body has more or less influence over animal life, 
and we think Mr. Ellerman, when he goes deeply into his chosen subject, 
will find that he has more than two gases to render inert before he attains 
his object, namely, disinfecting accumulated bodies of decomposing bodies. 

We do not, in thus writing, wish to disparage what Mr. Ellerman has 
done, but rather as fellow-labourers in the same cause, to remind him that 
he has yet much to do. The field he has chosen is a wide and noble one, 
and requires a well expanded, patient mind, to walk over it. He deserves 
the laurels he has obtained, and rather than pluck one leaf from off the 
wreath, we would gladly add another to his fame. Let him complete 
that which he has begun—we shall follow and watch—and we hope 
he will forgive us if we envy him that position, which, whilst it will, if pro- 
perly used, improve the sanitary state of the people, must add greatly to 
their social comforts. 

In our observations let it be understood that we hope the friends of the 
cause will not relax in their efforts to obtain legal enactments suitable to the 
wants of the people. Mr. Ellerman’s disinfecting fluid, to say the most of it, 
is only a palliative, it does not remove the cause. As an excellent adjunct to 
improvements of a more practical nature, we do not hesitate to recommend 
it to the public, and we are certain from the high character of Mr. Eller- 
man, that he does not for one moment wish to offer it as a substitute for 
things that cannot be dispensed with. 


eo 


BURIALS IN TOWNS. 





On Monday evening, November Ist, a lecture was delivered at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Gould-square, Crutched Friars, by J. Rogers, Esq., 
chairman of the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Association, for the purpose of 
showing the moral and physical evils arising from burying the dead in the 
midst of the living. The meeting was a numerous and respectable one. 
Many well-dressed ladies were present, who appeared to listen with great 
attention to the lecturer’s statements. The chair was occupied by J. 
George, Esq., of St. Anne’s. 

' Mr. Roeurs first drew their attention to the extent of intramural burial 
ground ; that it amounted, in the gross, to 218 acres; that the Church 
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claimed 176, the Dissenters 29, and private individuals 13; and that, in 
these spaces of ground, 20,000 adults, and 30,000 youths and children, were 
annually interred ; that, as a sequence, during the last 25 years upwards of 
1,000,000 bodies had been so buried; that, estimating 20lbs. as the average 
permanent residue from each coffin and corpse, there was annually added 
446 tons 8 cwt. 64 lbs. to these graveyards; and that, estimating 40 lbs. as 
the average amount of flesh. on a body, 892 tons 17 ewt 16 lbs. was thus 
annually added, forming, by its decomposition, the circumambient air. 
Again, that if we estimated it during 25 years, that we should find that 
8928 tons 11 cwt. 48 lbs. had been added, and of flesh the quantity of 
17,867 tons 2 ewt. 96 lbs.; that the inevitable result of these successive 
additions was, that either those yards must rise above the level of the adja- 
cent streets, or that some surreptitious mode was adopted of clearing these 
overcharged burial places ; that, as a result of his own investigation, he had 
found that, where the remains were allowed to remain undisturbed, that 
there the ground did rise, and that where they were on a level, that tons of 
bones had been carted away, sent to the North, and ground for manure, and 
that the coffins had been sold as firewood, or burnt to warm the churches. 
He then proceeded to show that an acre of ground would give yearly 
accommodation to 110 bodies, but that, in some of the churchyards, 3073 
to the acre wese buried annually; that in the Dissenters’ grounds, 1613 ; 
and in private grounds, 2323. He then proceeded to show that the grave- 
yards in that locality were in an extremely crowded condition, instancing 
several that he had recently examined; amongst others, the state of All- 
hallows Barking, which was much above the surrounding level, and whose 
surface was profusely covered with human bones, mixed up with broken 
glass, old pipes, and other rubbish; that in one place a large collection of 
bones has been made against the wall of the church. He also drew their 
attention to the condition of Aldgate churchyard, its crowded and unseemly 
condition ; and that, in Sheen’s ground, the day before, he had noted four 
large open graves, from one of which, whose sides were lined by recent 
coffins, and the depth of which was eighteen feet, a most foul and disgusting 
odour emanated. He then proceeded to point out the mode in which the 
dead are buried; and, quoting from Valentine Haycock’s evidence before 
the Health of Towns Committee, as well as from others, proved the frightful 
desecration practised on the dead. Mr. R. then proceeded with his address, 
and drew the attention of the auditory to the phenomena of animal decom- 
position ; that, when death took place, the body resolved itself into gaseous 


fluids and solid matters; that the gases, separately prejudicial to health, - 


were, in addition, mixed up and blended with a principle called miasma, 
whose dire effects were well known and appreciated ; that the usual results 
of exposure to it were the production of typhoid fever, when intense and 
modified forms of gastric derangement were diffused. He proved his posi- 
tion by references to carefully collected facts, and then pointed out the 
evil influences resulting from the rain falling on these graveyards, and, by 
forcing out the fluid results of animal decomposition, tainting the adjacent 
wells. That, in France, no wells were allowed nearer churchyards then 300 
metres—in Germany, the same. Mr. R. next showed the ill effects that 
resulted to the denizens of single rooms from the long retention of their 
dead, too oft from difficulty of procuring the means for burial; that 
these evils might be avoided by the adoption of a sound legislative enact- 
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ment, which should at once, and for ever, abolish intramural burials ; 
by the providing of reception houses for the dead, under the care of pro- 
perly selected officers ; and that cemeteries should be established along the 
lines of the respective railways, on which the dead might be cheaply and 
respectfully conveyed. Mr. R. next proceeded to show the moral evils that 
resulted from the disrespect and desecration shown to the remains of the 
dead. He then pointed out who were the parties interested in the con- 
tinuance of this custom, and expressed his regret that the clergy, who, from 
twenty-three parishes, only derived £3,479 10s. 11d. annually, should have 
allowed their selfish interests to stand in the way of the settlement of this 
question. He then quoted from Charles, archbishop of Toulouse, who had, 
seventy years before, written to his clergy, requesting them to make a 
sacrifice for the common good: also from Dr. Adam Clarke. He then gave 
a brief and rapid review of the customs of the ancients, and of modern 
contimental nations, and concluded an address of upwards of one hour 
and a half by urging upon the meeting, as they valued health, decency, 
and religion, to agitate this question until this system was wholly done 
away with. 

At the close of Mr. Rogers’s address, who was repeatedly interrupted 
during its delivery by applause, it was proposed that a petition should be 
presented to the Legislature, signed by the parties present. This was put 
to the meeting by the Chair, and unanimously agreed to. Subsequently, a 
petition, as under, was numerously signed, and Mr. R. was requested to take 
care that it should be presented, which he promised to do. 


FORM OF PETITION : 
“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

“The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of Gould-square and its vicinity, 

« Sheweth,—That having heard this night, November ist, in the theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the statements of J. Rogers, Esq., surgeon, and others, 
relative to the practice adopted in the burying of the dead im this metropolis, 
and feeling, further, that great and serious injury must be inflicted on the health 
and morality of the living by this custom of inhuming the dead in the over- 
crowded burial places, surrounded by the densely-inbabited houses of the livery, 
do earnestly entreat that your Honourable House will speedily pass such laws as, 
whilst prohibiting the continuance of such doings, may release us from the sani- 
tary evils and their inevitable consequences.” 


Sanitary Condition of Lambeth.—Independently of the misery inseparable 
from the want of profitable occupation, disease is very prevalent in this 
locality, more especially typhus fever, whieh is raging amongst the adult, 
and small-pox of virulent character amongst the juvenile, population. The 
parochial authorities, apprehensive of the spread of contagion, have been 
doing all in their power to mitigate the evil, by the enforcement of such 
sanitary measures as can be adopted; but im the obscure streets, courts, and 
alleys which intersect the Lambeth district, there has always been a lamen- 
table want of drainage and ventilation, whilst the habitations of the poor 
inmates are continually surrounded by fish offal, decayed vegetables, and 
other impurities, creating a fetid atmosphere, the effects of which are shown 
in the dissemination of disease, unchecked by disinfecting agents, the efficacy 
of which is but little known to persons of this class.—7?mes. 
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To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


S1r,—The rapid progress which the cholera is again making in its advance to 
this country, must awaken all thinking persons to a full sense of the necessity of 
arming themselves against this formidable enemy. The subjects of contagion 
and non-contagion we will not at present distuss; one striking feature, however, 
must not be lost sight of—its remarkable erratic character, uninfluenced by 
country or temperature, and rarely traceable from one patient to another,— more 
concentrated in those places situated in the immediate vicinity of rivers, and 
chiefly attacking that class of persons who reside in ill-ventilated, unwholesome, 
and imperfectly drained habitations, and who are morally degraded by reason of 
uncleanliness and intemperate habits, 

We are not assured that an individual, once having been the subject of an at- 
tack of cholera, possesses an immunity against subsequent attacks. The con- 
trary is the generally received opinion. 

The incursions, in our experience, have generally occurred in the course of the 
night, and referred, during the preceding day, to some indiscretion, as an exciting 
cause, a predisposition being induced by a peculiar state of atmosphere, fayour- 
ing the development of disease. 

It has been stated that a certain class of persons are more susceptible of the 
affection than others. None are exempt. All predisposing causes, therefore, 
wherever situated, and that admit of it, should be immediately and peremptorily 
removed. 

It is a source of much gratification to find that the activity of the parochial 
authorities in some localities (and we may instance those connected with the 
united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, whose report you 
published in your last number) has been most exemplary, but with the limited 
powers they possess, and the want of sympathy among those parties who should 
aid, but on the contrary, throw every obstacle in the way, they do not get on so 
fast as present circumstances require; their facilities of moving must conse- 
quently be augmented by the most stringent parliamentary enactments, and 
although not generally advocating centralization, some permanent Board of Su- 
pervision, appears to us indispensable, to raise parties from that apathy and in- 
difference, which hitherto have been been too proverbial concerning them. 

The public at length are shaking off that lethargy which they have too long 
been labouring under, and Societies composed of scientific men, are formed in 
this metropolis for the purpose of imparting valuable information, through the 
medium of public meetings, lectures, &c., upon every subject connected with our 
sanitary condition. We would strenuously recommend close attendance on these 
occasions, and invite the co-operation of every well-wisher of his country and his 
race, in order that the united voice of the people may obtain such a response in 
the Houses of Parliament, which in spite of vested interests and other bugbears, 
must be eventually conceded. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


55, Marsham-street. 
2nd November. 1847. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SKIN, 


YLLUSTRATIVE OF DISEASES INDUCED BY REMOVABLE CAUSES. 
By S. P. L. BESLY, Ese., Surgeon, &c. 





Tue increase of population is necessarily followed by an increase of the 
necessities of the community, and, when nothing prevents, the advancement 
of civilization affords, or ought to afford, the means of meeting them. Men 
are naturally gregarious animals, they flock together, firstly, for society, and, 
secondly, for mutual support, and consequently they generate causes destruc- 
tive to themselves. Every function of the body is productive of noxious 
agents destructive of the ordinary supports of life. During every respiration 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is converted into a deleterious gas, which, being 
respired, debilitates, and eventually leads to the dissolution of the body. 
This is not the only generating means of noxious agents ; the functions of the 
body manufactures, decomposition, of either animal or vegetable matter, and 
combustion, are so many sources from which injurious gases arise. Science 
has taught us this, and, moreover, it has taught us how to obviate the de- 
structive effects, and has shown us that the functions of the body should be 
performed regularly—that whatever tends to produce derangement of them, 
eventually leads to the entire destruction of the whole machinery. 

From this, we are naturally led to ask, ““ What are these organs that per- 
form functions so essential to life? and what are the agents by which they 
are so easily affected ?” The first, and the one of the greatest importance, 
is the skin, which, if viewed in a cursory way, would, perhaps, be considered 
merely as a coating to the body, without reference whatever to its necessary 
functions in the preservation of health. On the contrary, with the physio- 
logist, it ranks as a most essential organ, and not undeservedly, as it pos- 
sesses an action vicarious to all the other secreting organs, especially the 
kidnies, the lungs, and the liver. These are alike all secreting organs, and 
analogous to the skin in their functions—namely, for the purpose of re- 
moving extraneous matter from the body; yet the skin, from its extended 
surface, has to perform this duty in a double degree. Its vast importance 
to health is most strongly exemplified in the Exanthemata ; for if its sur- 
face becomes destroyed or injured by scalding, how great is the shock to the 
system! Sympathetic fever immediately supervenes, and all the functions 
of the body become more or less deranged. 

No organ of the body is so easily affected, although, in the tropics, the 
liver partly performs the duty of the lungs, still the skin is the safety valve 
by which health is preserved. In cold climates it retains the natural 
heat ; in the tropics, by evaporation from its surface, it prevents a too 
great increase of temperature, and therefore an excessive activity of the 
circulation. 

So many purposes it serves in the animal economy that it must be es- 
teemed as an organ without which life could not be maintained ; and, on 
this account, how necessary is it that we should seek the causes that so 
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readily affect it, and have recourse to efficient means for the removal of 
those causes. 

In this country, chiefly from ignorance of the masses of the peculiar 
functions of the skin, but little attention is paid to it. The entire body 
is seldom submitted to ablution. The face, the head, the upper and 
lower extremities are regularly bathed, but only for comfort and personal 
appearance, not for the maintenance of health. Were it known to the 
public generally 
arise from a want of proper rules of cleanliness in reference to the 
skin, it is natural to suppose that all would take a pride in doing that 
which can prevent disease; and it is, therefore, proposed, in a series of 
papers, to endeavour to convey to those, as yet unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, a knowledge of the structure of this important organ. Now that the 
legislature of this country has placed in the hands of the public, or, rather, 
the parochial boards, the power of removing, in a great degree, the exciting 
causes of disease, no fitter opportunity could offer itself for ‘bringing the 
subject forward. Every individual, by neglecting his health, commits a 
crime against his family and the community at large, because he often nou- 
rishes disease that sometimes becomes hereditary, and at other times 
epidemic under almost any circumstances. 

As the motive of the proposed inquiry is to show how we have the power 
of preventing disease, m commencing, it is necessary that we should first 
describe the “‘ Anatomy and Physiology of the Skin,” and then the diseases 
to which the organ is subject, especially those induced by removable causes ; 
anticipating by this to obviate not only present existing evils, but likewise 
to prevent a recurrence of them. The skin, in addition to its being so 
essential in the animal economy, furnishes us with one of the sixgieest 
distinguishing characters between the different races of human beings. ‘To 
it the Caucasians are indebted for their more delicate beauty, and it even 
marks sufficiently the many varieties of this class; and, as we descend the 
scale, how much more decided is its evidence, especially when the extremes 
are compared—the swarthy Negro with the fair Mongolian ! 

In the lower animals, in addition to its ordinary functional capacities, we 
find the skin altering materially in character, becoming thickened, indurated, 
and an organ of defence; at another time, by the assistance of its append- 
ages, it is either a means of offence or protection. Like other parts of the 
body, by use it becomes more fully developed, and as it mcreases in hard- 
ness, so it loses its excessive sensibility, whilst whenever it protects the organs 
of sensation, its structure increases in delicacy. Considering the vast im- 
portance of the skin in preserving health, how necessary 1s it that this organ 
should not remain neglected ; amongst the lower orders, especially mechanics, 
to whom it is subject not only daily but momentarily to many causes of 
injury, either from materials with which they come in contact, or the impure 
condition of the atmosphere in which this vast body of the population spend 
the greater portion of their lives, too great attention cannot be paid by them 
to it, and moreover as the means of protecting it are so simple: and we 
anticipate, if not in the power of every one at present, that such will shortly 
be the case. | 

In the Kast, and even amongst most European nations, great attention is 
paid to this subject ; and, on examination of ancient medical works, it must 
be remarked that the greatest stress is laid on treatment through the agency 
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of the skin. There is no better criterion of the state of the body than that 
of the skin—firstly, from its appearance, and secondly, from the quantity and 
quality of its secretions ; these might be either acid or alkaline, or possess 
some other peculiar chemical character, and accordingly indicate the healthy 
or unhealthy state of the constitution. Of this the profession are aware ; and 
most medical men trust to it as a striking symptom of many diseases. Like 
every other organ of the body, on mmute examination, we find the skin not 
simple, but compound—built up of parts, and possessing other organs 
within its structure. We shall, therefore, describe the essential portions, 
and afterwards those that are only accessory. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


eee? 


Tue interest that has been excited by the series of papers which has ap- 
peared here narrating the history, plans, and prospects of this great. 
national enterprise, is proved by the numerous communications relating to 
it that have come to us from all parts of the country. To these it is im- 
possible to reply individually. Such of them as related to the private 
business of the Company have been forwarded to the Secretary, who will, 
no doubt, answer their various queries. Our present purpose is to explain 
a few matters which, as it would appear from this mass of. correspondence, 
are not correctly understood. 

First, as to the capital required. Confusing this with some vast and 
dreamy projects that have been put forth professing the same design, many 
persons seem to suppose that it is of such magnitude, and will require so 
much capital, that, however it may be in itself feasible and promising, it 
will be impossible to raise the necessary funds, especially at a time when the 
unreflecting public can see profit in nothing but railways. This is a mis- 
take which we are anxious at once to correct. It is not an undertaking 
demanding an extensive investment. The most insignificant railway re- 
quires a larger capital than this enterprise, which is really of more import- 
ance to the country than any railway that could be projected now that the 
main lines are laid down. It does not need millions, but only a few 
_ thousands—a capital not greater than that. of many private manufactories. 

It has been asked, also, at what price the shares can be procured in the 
market. The fact is, that none are, we believe, to be obtained through that 
medium, and for this reason, that they are all held by pgrsons who have 
taken them for the bona fide purposes of investment, believing that it will 
prove a very profitable one, and feeling an interest in the object. The mere 
speculator has happily taken no concern in the company, because it offered 
no field for gambling. But persons of respectability, who desire tc possess 
shares, can obtain them by applying to the Secretary. And in reply to two 
querists on this point, we have ascertained that it is not the desire of the 
“Directors that the shares should be in a few hands ; they would prefer to 
have them largely, but prudently distributed, and therefore an applicant 
even for a single share will, we understand, receive it. Thus any person 
who can, in the course of three years, contrive to save £20, may become at 
once the owner of a direct interest in this enterprise, assured by the Act of 
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Parliament, that under no circumstances can his liabilities exceed the amount 
of his share; that he will receive four per cent. interest upon the calls from 
the moment of payment; and that, in all probability, his £20 will, in seven 
or eight years, be worth more than £50. 

As to the estimates of probable expenditure, receipts, and profits, which, 
as might have been expected, have excited the utmost interest, and been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny, of course they are, to some extent, conjec- 
tural, and they state the largest amount; but these results are such as to 
admit the broadest possible margin for contingencies. Examine the items. 
There can be no material error in the cost money of the works, for they are 
in yearly course of construction. The estimate of eapenditure, therefore, 
cannot be far wrong. The only query that can be raised is as to the esti- 
mate of receypis. ‘They are, of necessity, incapable of positive ascertain- 
ment. Nothing more can be affirmed than that the machinery will be 
competent to a supply of sewage manure, which, at the trifling price of 
sixpence per ton, will yield the immense revenue stated. But, then, what a 
profit does that revenue exhibit ! 

Then it is said, the estimates are based upon the assumption that the 
farmers will take the manure. . How is it known they will do so? There 
are many answers to this. Numerous farmers and market-gardeners have, 
it appears, already applied for it. Cultivators of land to the extent of 
60,000 acres (the profits having been estimated on only 20,000 acres) have 
petitioned in its favour. Possibly the whole may not be taken at once; 
but, when its effects are seen in some grounds, others will be eager to 
obtain it, and every year will increase the demand, and, consequently, the 
profits of the shareholders. | 

Lastly, we refer those who imagine the use of sewage manure to be 
merely experimental, and therefore having a possibility of failure, to the 
evidence given to the House of Commons by those who have practically 
tried and proved it. The most unequivocal testimony will there be found 
that the Company has not erred in its estimate of the value of the material. 
The strict calculation shows a quadruple produce at a twentieth part of the 
cost. But let allowance be made for any conceivable error or exaggeration ; 
say that the produce is only doubled, and the cost reduced one-half, or that 
there is no increase of produce, but only a reduction of one-half in the ex- 
pense of manuring his land, and is it probable that in two years there will 
not be a farmer or market-gardener within reach of such an obvious adyan- 
tage who will not avail himself of it—The Critic. 


Interments of the dead among the living are, indeed, an abomination, 
equally injurious to the health of the community, to public decency, and to 
that sacred and awful sentiment which ought to fill the heart of every 
Christian, when he enters the house of his Maker. This feeling, however, 
cannot but decline under the influence of noisome effluvia and fear of pes- 
tilence, engendered in sacred edifices, where the remains of mortality are 
imterred. ‘This custom does not originate with Christianity, as some erro- 
neously imagine, but came into fashion at a later period.—Vide ‘“ History 


of Civilisation,” by W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 
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FUMIFUGIUM. pe ee: 
By JOHN EVELYN, Esa, F.R.S. (Written in 1661.) 





Continued from page 137. 





So far the Act. And here you see was care taken for the fowl and 
the game, as well as for the fruits, corn, and grasse, which were universally 
mecommoded by these unwholesome vapours, that distempered the Aer * to 
the very raising of storms and tempests; upon which a Philosopher might 
amply discourse. And if such care was taken for the country, where the 
more areall parts predominate, and are in comparison free; how much 
greater ought there to be for the city, where are such multitudes of inhabi- 
tants concern’d ? and surely it was so of old, when (to obviate all that can 
be replied against it) even for the very service of God, the sacrifices were to 
be burnt without the camp; amongst the Jews; as (of old) amongst the 
Romans, hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito. That men 
should burn or bury the dead within the city walls, was expressly prohi- 
bited by a law of the x11. tables; and truely, I am perswaded, that the fre- 
quency of church-yards and charnel-houses contaminate the Aer in many 
parts of this town, as well as the pumps and waters which are anything near 
unto them, so that those pipes and conveyances which passe through them, 
(obnoxious to many dangerous accidents) ought either to be directed some 
other way, or very carefully to be looked after. 

We might add to these, chandlers and butchers, heeatiae of those horrid 
stinks, niderous and unwholesome smells which proceed from the tallow and 
corrupted blood ; at least should no cattel be kill’d within the city (to this 
day observed in the Spanish great towns of America,+) since the flesh and 
candles might so easily be brought to the shambles and shops from other 
places lesse remote than the former ; by which means also might be avoided 
the driving of cattel through the streets, which is a very great inconvenience 
and some danger. The same might be affirmed of fishmongers, so wittily 
perstringed by Erasmus, per salsamientarios nempe, inquinari Civitatem, in- 
fict terram, flumina, aerem & ignem, & si quod aliud est elementum. Then 








* See Hipp. de Flatibus, & Gal. 1. Cib. boni & mali succi, instancing in corn and water, 
poyson’d by ill Aer. 

+ This is also the custom in Paris, as will be seen in the following extract from Planta’s New 
Picture of Paris, 1822 :—‘‘ The slaughter-houses, which are considered the nuisance and dis- 
grace of the English metropolis, are placed in the outskirts ot Paris, and under the inspection 
of the police. .The slanghter-house of Montmartre, at the end of Rue Rochechouart, rivals many 
of the public buildings in its external appearance. It is no less than 1,074 feet in length, and 
384 in depth, and is watered by sluices from the Ourcq. Onentering it, the stranger perceives 
no disagreeable smell; he witnesses no disgusting sight; and often he would not suspect the 
purpose to which the building is devoted. The slaughter-house of Pepincourt, or Menilmon- 
tant, Rue des Amandiers, almost rivals that at Montmatre. The other slaughter-houses are, 
Abattoir de Grenelle near the Barriére de Sévres; du Roule or de Morceaux, faubourg du 
Roule ; and de Ville Juif, or d’Ivry,boulevard de l’ Hopital.” 
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for the butcher ; that the dex carnaria of the Romans forbad them to kill, 
or have their slaughter-houses within the walls; that they had a certain 
station assign’d them without; ne st passim vivant, totam urbem reddant 
pestilentem. So, as were the people to choose, malunt (says he) habere vi- 
cinos decem lenones, quam unum lanionem; they would rather dwell neer ten 
bawds than one butcher. But this is insulsus salsamentarius, a quibble of 
the fishmongers. I could yet wish that our nasty prisons and common 
goales might bear them company ; since I affirm they might all be removed 
to some distant places neer the river, the situation whereof does so invite, 
and rarely contribute to the effecting of it. But if the avarice of the men 
of this age, be so far deplorable, that we may not hope for so absolute a cure 
of all that is offensive ; at least let such whose works are upon the margent 
of the Thames, and which are indeed the most intollerable, be banished fur- 
ther off, and not once dare to approach that silver channel (but at the dis- 
tance prescrib’d) which glides by her stately palaces, and irrigates her wel- 
come banks. 

What a new spirit would these easie remedies create among the inhabi- 
tants of London? what another genius infuse’in the face of things? and, 
there is none but observes, and feels in himself the change which a serene 
and clear day produces ; how heavy and less disposed to motion. Yea, even 
to good humour and friendly inclinations, we many times find ourselves 
when the heavens are clowded, and discomposed ? when the south winds 
blow, and the humours are fluid, for what we are when the skie is fair, and 
the aer in good temper? And there is reason, that we, who are compos’d 
of the elements, should participate of their qualities: for as the humours 
have their source from the elements, so have our passions from the humors, 
and the soul which is united to this body of ours, cannot but be affected 
with its inclinations. The very dumb creatures themselves being sensible 
of the alteration of the Aer, though not by ratiocination, yet by many noto- 
rious symptomes. 

But I forbear to philosophise farther upon this subject, capable of very 


large and noble reflexions; having with my promis’d brevity, endeavoured . 


to show the inconveniences and the remedies of what does so universally 
offend, and obscure the glory of this our renown’d metropolis ; and which, 
I hope, may produce some effects towards the reforming of so publick a 
nuisance. At least, let the continued sejourn of our illustrious Charles, 
who is the very breath of our nostrils, in whose health all our happinesse 
consists, be precious in our eyes, and let our noble patriots, now assembled 
in Parliament, consult for the speedy removal of this universal grievance. 

It is certainly of far greater concernment (however hight and aery it may 
appear to some) then the drayning of a fen, or beautifying an aqueduct, for 
which some have received such publick honours, statues, and inscriptions ; 
and will (if ever any thing did) deserve the like acknowledgments both of 
the present and future ages. You, therefore, that have houses in the city, 
you that bring up your wives and families from their sweet habitations in 
the country ; that educate your children here; that have offices at court ; 
that study the laws: in fine all that are suffermg from this degenerating 
smoak, bear a part in this request of mine, which concerns the universal 
benefit ; and the rather, for that having neither habitation, office, nor being 
in the city, I cannot be suspected to oblige any particular. The elegant 
ladies and nicer dames; all that are in health, and would continue so; that 
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: 


are infirm or convalescent, and would be perfeet ; that affect the glory of 
our court and city, health or beauty, are concerned in this petition ; and it 
will become our wise Senators, and we earnestly expect #, that they will con- 
sult as well the state of the natural, as the politick body of this great na- 
tion, so considerable a part whereof are inhabitants of this august city ; since 
without their mutual harmony and well-being there can nothing prosper, or 
arrive at its destined perfection. 


PART II. 


AN OFFER AT THE IMPROVEMENT AND MELIORATION OF THE AER OF 
LONDON, BY WAY OF PLANTATIONS, &e. 


There goes a pleasant tale of a certain 8’ Politick, that in the last great 
plague projected, how a vessel fraight with peel’d onions, which should 
pass along the Thames by the city, when the wind sate in a favourite quar- 
ter, to attract the pollution of the aer, and sail away with the infection to 
the sea: transportation of diseases we sometimes read of amongst the mag- 
neticall, or rather magical cures; but never before of this way of transfreta- 
tion: but however this excellent conceit has often afforded good mirth on 
the stage, and I now mention to prevent the application to what I here pro- 
pound ; there is yet another expedient, which I have here to offer (were this 
of the poisonous and filthy smoak remow’d) by which the city and environs 
about it might be rendered one of the most pleasant and agreeable places in 
the world. In order to this I propose *, 

That all low grounds cireumjacent to the city, especially east and south- 
west, be cast and contriv’d into square plots, or fields of twenty, thirty, or 
forty akers, or more, separated from eaeh other by sets of double palisads, 
or contr *gpalians, which should enclose a plantation of an hundred and fifty, 
or more, feet deep, about each field; not much unlike to what His Majesty 
has already begun by the wall from old Spring Garden to St. James’s in that 
park ; and is somewhat resembled in the new Spring Garden at Lambeth +. 
That these palisads be elegantly plant’d, diligently kept and supply’d, with 
such shrubs as yield the most fragrant and odoriferous flowers, and are aptest 
to tinge the Aer upon every gentle emission at a great distance ; such as are 
(for instance among many others) the sweet-briar, all the periclymena’s and 
woodbind’s ; the common white and yellow jessamine, both the syringa’s or 
pipe trees ; ‘the guelder-rose, the musk, and all other roses ; geuista hispa- 
nica: to these may be added the rubus odoratus, bayes, juniper, lignum 





* Tf the reader should find himself disposed to smile when he sees the author gravely pro- 
posing to counteract the offensive smells of London by rows of trees, and borders of fragrant 
shrubs, and aromatic herbs ; he should remember that this scheme, visionary at it may appear, 
was the foible of a writer whose enthusiasm for planting has proved of singular service to this. 
kingdom ; productive of noble plantations, ornamental to the country, and useful to the com- 
munity. 

+ M. Monconys, in his ‘ Vovage d’ Angleterre,’ made in May, 1663, has the following in-. 
teresting passage concerning these Gardens which he visited. After having seen Westminster 
Abbey, he continues—‘ Au sortir, nous fimes dans un Bot de Vautre cdté de la Tamise voir 
deux Jardins, ou tout le monde se peut aller promener, & faire collation dans des cabaret qui y 
font: ou dans les cabinets du jardin. On les nomme Springer Gaerden, c’est a dire, Jardins 
du Printemps, dont celui qu’on nomme le Nouveau est plus beau le beaucoup que Vautre. J’y 
admirai la beauté des allées de gazons, et la politesse de celles qui gont sablées. Il est divisé 
en une grande quantité de quarrez de 20 ou 30 pas en quarré, clos par des hayes de groselliers, 
et tous ces quarrés sont plantés aussi de framboisiers, de rosiers et d’autres arbrisseaux, comme 
aussi d’herbages, et de legumes, comme pois, feves, asperges, fraises, &c. Toutes les allées 
sont bordées ou de jonquilles, ou de gerofiées, ou de lis.’’ P. 29. Par. 1695, 12mo. 
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vite, lavender: but above all, the flowers whereof are credibly reported to 
give their scent above thirty leagues off at sea, upon the coast of Spain : and 
at some distance towMrt the meadow side vines; yea, hops. 


—_— 








et arbuta passim, 
Et glaucas salices, casiamque crocumque rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, & ferrugineos hyacinthos, &c. * 


For there is a sweet smelling sally +, and the blossoms of the tilia or lime- 
tree fT, are incomparably fragrant; in brief, whatsoever is odoriferous and 
refreshing. 


That the spaces or area between these palisads and fences, be employ’d in ~ 


beds and bordures of pinks, carnations, clove, stock-gilly-flower, primroses, 
auriculas, violets, not forgetting the white, which are in flower twice a year, 
April and August : cov aalips, lillies, narcissus, strawberries, whose very leaves 
as well as fruit emit a cardiaque, and most refreshing halitus : also parietaria 
lutea, musk, lemmon, and mastick, thyme, spike, cammomile, balm, mint, 
marjoram, pempernel, and serpillum, &c. which, upon the least pressure and 
cutting, breathe out and betray their ravishing odors. 

That the fields and crofts within these closures, or invironing gardens, 
be some of them planted with wild thyme, and others reserved for plots of 
beans, pease (not cabbages, whose rotten and perishing stalks have a very 
noisome and unhealthy smell, and therefore by Hyppocrates utterly con- 
demned near great cities) but such blossom-bearing brain as send forth 
their virtue at farthest distance, and are all of them marketable at London ; by 
which means, the acer and winds, perpetually fanned from so many circling 
and encompassing hedges, fragrant shrubs, trees and flowers, (the amputa- 
tion and prunings of whose superfluities may in winter, on some occasions 
of weather and winds, be burnt, to visit the city with a more benign smoak > 
not only all that did approach the region which 1s. properly desioned to be 
flowery ; but even the whole city would be sensible of the sweet and ravish- 
ing varieties of the perfumes, as well as of the most delightful and pleasant 
objects and places of recreation for the inhabitants ; yielding also a prospect 
of a noble and masculine majesty, by reason of the frequent plantations of 
trees, and nurseries for ornament, profit, and security. The remainder of the 
fields included yielding the same, and better shelter, and pasture for sheep 
and cattle than now; that they he bleak, expos’d, and abandon’d to the 
winds, which perpetually invade them. 

That, to this end, the gardiners (which now cultivate the upper, more 
drie, and ungrateful soil,) be encouraged to begin plantations in such plaees 
onely : and the farther exorbitant encrease of tenements, poor and nasty 
"cottages near the City, be prohibited, which disgrace and take off from the 
sweetness and amecnity of the environs of London, and are already become 
a great eye-sore in the grounds opposite to his Majesty’ s Palace of White- 
hall ; which being bohvertedl to this use, might yield a diversion inferior to 
none : that could be imagined for health, profit and beauty, which are the 
three transcendancies that render a place without all exception. And this 
is what (in short) I had to offer, for the improvement and melioration of the 
Aer about London, and with which I shall conclude this discourse. 








* Virgil. . t+ Sallow or Willow. 


~ It has been conjectured that probably the lime-trees in St. James’s Park were planted in | 


bbtsequence of this suggestion. * 
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ON THE APPOINTMENT OF MEDICAL OFFICERS 
UNDER THE PROPOSED BOARD OF HEALTH. 


On the eve of the proposed legislation in favour of sanitary measures, it is well 
to consider the character of the machinery which ought to be erected for carrying 
into execution the benevolent purposes of Government. It is evident that no 
code of instructions, however complete, can prescribe the duties of the officers of 
public health, and that no amount of general ability can atone for a want of 
medical knowledge. ; 

In the majority of cases, which may be expected to call for their interference, 

the utmost resources of medical skill will be taxed to discover the actual causes 
of evil, and suggest the fitting remedies. A familiar acquaintance with every 
recognised form of infectious and preventible malady will not alone satisfy the 
public requirement. They ought to have studied with the deepest attention the 
sources from which disease originates, and the mode in which it is propagated ; 
and in the majority of professional men it is evident that such qualifications will 
be sought for in vain. It is their office to cure, not to prevent. Their aid is 
only sought to restore the sick to health, not to keep the destroying influences 
at a distance. In the present state of things, any interference, on their part, 
with the private arrangements of individuals, however conducive the advice ten- 
dered might be to the public good, would be deemed an act of unwarrantable 
impertinence. The well-known habit of our countrymen to look with great 
jealousy upon attempts made by the supreme authority to control in any way the 
«order of their municipal or social affairs extends to a dislike of all uninvited 
“meddling,” as it is termed, and hence the strongest reasons exist why the 
ordinary medical man should refrain from devoting attention to the study of 
public hygiene. The evils which fiow from a want of ventilation im workshops 
and manufactories are capable of hourly proof; but what angry feelings would 
that medical man excite who should presume to lecture the builder upon the 
subject of his professional ignorance ! 

With all the aid of the Press, backed by the influence of the terror caused by 
the dreadful disclosures made by Mr. Chadwick, the Health of Towns’ Commis- 
sion, and other kindred associations, in favour of sanitary movements, we never 
witness any attempt on the part of the public to seek medical counsel and assist- 
ance. A vestry meeting will appoint surveyors of roads and inspectors of light- 
ing and watching, but, even in districts most desolated by preveutible maladies, 
we never hear of medical men being employed by a vote of the inhabitants to 
collect facts and propound remedies ; it is clear, then, that the action of legisla- 
tion, with regard to the preservation of public health, must precede the general 
spread of medical knowledge upon the subject, and that the task of collecting 
information and proposing remedies must be made the duty of competent persons. 
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Deubts have been entertained whether it is possible, at once, to secure a sufficient 
number of persons so qualified, but this difficulty is happily diminishing every 
day. The number of those, to whom the work has hitherto been a labour of 
love, is already sufficient to form, at least, the basis of the system. 

That the officers of health should possess the very highest professional qualifi- 
cations will at once be admitted when the notice of their proposed duties is taken 
into consideration. According to Lord Lincoln’s Bill, they are— 


‘*To inspect and report periodically on the sanitary condition of any town or 
district, as to the existence of diseases, more especially epidemics, increasing the 
rates of mortality, and to point out the existence of any nuisances, or other local 
causes, which are likely to originate or maintain such diseases, and injuriously 
affect the health of the inhabitants of such town or district, and to take cog- 
nisance of the fact of the existence of any contagious disease, and to point out the 
most efficacious modes for checking or preventing the spread of such diseases, 
and also to point out the most efficient means for the ventilation of churches, 
chapels, schools, registered lodging-houses, and other public edifices within the 
said town or district, &c.”’ 


And, in addition, it is very properly suggested that they should verify the causes 
of death in all cases of unnatural decease, and that a controlling power should be 
vested in the Central Board, to regulate the paving, cleansing, and sewerage of 
districts. The slightest reflection will convince us that these extensive, and 
hitherto unknown, powers, will only provoke the jealousy and alarm of the public, 
unless it is palpably shown, on all occasions, that they are exerted for the general 
good. Ifthe public officer recommends the removal of a noxious manufactory 
or other nuisance, maintained to the advantage of private individuals, he must be 
prepared to show clearly the connection between the said nuisance and some form 
of local disease, in order to justify what may, perhaps, be a wholesale destruction 
of private property. If he is able to trace clearly the injurious effects to which 
bad ventilation has upon the health and morals, and to map out the roads which 
lead from the stifling workshops to the workhouse and the pauper’s grave, he 
may overcome all objections to the proper discharge of his functions and to the 
application of the proposed remedies ; but, unless this knowledge of the preven- 
tible diseases is at his fingers’ ends, the machinery of legislation will not act 
efficiently. In order to accomplish the great object of sanitary reform, we must 
marshal the instincts of self-preservation against the influence of private cupidity. 
We must beget a higher respect for human life, as the most valuable portion of 
national wealth, and show how the interests of all classes are really advanced by 
the increase of general health and prolonged existence. These beneficial results 
are only to be attained by the appomtment of medical officers, able, persevering, 
and thoroughly fitted, from previous education, study, and experience, to point 
out the causes of disease, to suggest the means proper for their removal, and to 
enlist the sympathies of the public in aid of their efforts for the promotion of the 
common welfare. 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION. 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
(Continued.) 


es 


[7.] Do you approve of the establishment of a Council of Health to 
watch over the sanitary condition of cities and towns, with 
power to rectify all those evils which are removable, and which 
are prejudicial to health? 


With the three exceptions referred to in the digest of the replies to the pre- 
vious question, all the responses are in the affirmative. 

With these exceptions it was universally declared to be essentially necessary 
for the benefit of the community at large, that such a central board should be 
constituted. One of the objectors, while he disapproves of such a board, and 
considers it opposed to our social and political constitution, and a great evil, 
states his inability to determine as to its necessity. The other is chiefly alarmed 
at the powers which would be invested in it, and the possibility of its becoming 
a vehicle for the exercise of patronage. The necessity, however, of a controlling 
power in connexion with Government, to compel the different trusts or local 
boards for cleansing, paving, sewerage, &c., to perform their duties, and act in 
conformity with the law, is urged by all. And while some fear too great power 
being placed in its hands, others believe that with liberal principles, the powers 
given should be extensive, and commensurate with the enormous difficulties and 
negligences to be coped with. Many express their surprise that Government has 
never yet instituted such a council, or that the philanthropic portion of the pub- 
~ lic has not insisted on it. 

The formation of the Council of Health has been much deliberated. The ge- 
neral opinion entertained is, that it should be composed of architects, surveyors, 
engineers, medical men, and chemists, and that these should possess acquirements 
of a high order. It has also been suggested that the Council of Health should 
number among its members the Registrar-general, a Poor-law Commissioner, a 
Prison Inspector, and a Commissioner of Lunacy, and that as the labours of the 
Council of Health will be gigantic, there must necessarily be a subdivision of 
labour among its members. It is proposed that to it should be allotted the con- 
sideration of the quarantine laws, and all questions relating to the medical relief 
of the poor, as well as the general superintendence of the public health. 

It is the common opinion that the power given to a central board should be 
carefully watched over. 

While some local boards have been actuated by a laudable public spirit, and 
deserve the thanks of the community, many of them have done as little as possi- 
ble for the public, and then seek for thanks and approbation, on account of the 
low rate which is levied in consequence of their neglect of their duties. For this 
reason it is stated that, in the consolidation of the various local boards, care must 
be taken not to tax twice over those parties who have properly executed the du- 
ties of their trusts, and to relieve those who have been negligent of them. 

It is stated that some opposition must necessarily be anticipated to this propo- 
sal, notwithstanding its evident and absolute necessity, inasmuch as it generally 
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happens that those boards which are the most corrupt, and consequently have 
the most need of supervision, are the most jealous of all control, and are the most 
elamorous against any central supervismg and governing body. It is to be ex- 
pected that many of the Commissioners on the existing boards of paving, sewage, 
&c,, will resist any measure, however good, which would tend to deprive them of 
the liberty of abusing, by folly or ignorance, the public money, and of feasting 
at public dinners to commemorate their sloth and uselessness. The following 
extract is taken from the Registrar-General’s report for the quarter ending Sept., 
1846 :—‘* The supply of water, and the removal of refuse from the surface, or of 
matters in solution and suspension through the sewers, are ‘simple engineering 
questions, the success of which,’ in the words of Mr. Smith, of Deanston, ‘is 
certain, while the cost can be estimated on known data.’ The wealthiest and 
most populous parish in the metropolis—Marylebone—is an example of the im- 
perfect manner in which these questions are solved in the present state of the 
law. The parish, on an area of about 1,430 acres, had 14,169 inhabited houses, 
and 138,164 inhabitants, in 1841. The annual value of property rated for the 
relief of the poor in the same year was £815,279-—-£57 to each house. Yet a 
considerable part of the parish is without sewers, or any direct open communi- 
eations with the sewers. It is said, though information on this head is imper- 
fect, that half the houses in the parish have cesspools, many of which remain un- 
emptied from year to year.. The vestry, under the local act, is empowered ‘to 
nominate persons to carry out the dust, dirt, cinders, or ashes ; yet no effectual 
arrangements are made for the removal of decaying animal and vegetable matters 
—the ‘filth,’ and ‘noxious matters,’ which are really prejudicial to health. The 
contracts only apply specifically to ‘ ashes,’ which are innoxious. Eight hundred 
and ninety-seven persons died in the parish last quarter. The condition of other 
parishes may be conjectured from this specimen. In the district of All Souls, 
‘Marylebone, the mortality is onein 28 ; in London generally, one in 40.”’* 


[8.] In the evidence condition of the labouring classes by the Poor- 
oe 3 
law Commissioners, and by the Government Health of Towns 
Commission, it is there stated that it wonld be a pecuntary 
saving to the rate-payers to remedy, at the parish expense, the 
insufficient drainage, the bad cleansing, and the imperfect 
ventilation of houses, workshops, and public buildings, inas- 
much as sickness, and the evils attendant thereon, entail 
heavy burdens thereon, upon, the public, not only through 
voluntary institutions, such as -Hospitals, Dispensaries, &c., 
but add to the increase of poor-rates. Do you agree in this 
opinion ? 

One respondent denies, and four doubt the truth of the statement contained in 
the prefixed query. All the other respondents admit the truth of the statement, 
though some qualify their belief as to the mode in which the saving would ope- 
rate, and others question the manner in which it is to be brought about. It is 
universally admitted that if the rate-payers should not immediately reap the be- 
nefit in a pecuniary point of view, they ultimately would in their improved 
health ; for it is exceedingly difficult to determine at what state of dilution misa~- 
mata becomes innocuous, and how malaria engendered in an adjacent cesspool is 


to be gifted with a discriminating power, by which to avoid the neighbourmg 
dwellings. . 


* Can the administrative body in Marylebone, by themselves, carry out an effective system 
of sewerage ? for unless the parish be comprised in one level, it will be impossible. / 
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_ The question resolves itself into two, drainage, cleansing &c., and ventilation. 
It is stated by some that the drainage of the City of London, and of Chelsea, and 
for which the inhabitants pay heavily, should be sufficient for these, purposes, as 
also for the cleansing of the streets ; it is also stated that, so far as the public 
drainage is concerned, the parish rates should be made available, and that the 
parish might fairly be called upon to effect a complete system of drainage and 
cleaning. It is also stated that each parish should bear its own burdens, for 
otherwise some parishes which had fairly performed their duties, by being joined 
with other. parishes which had. neglected them, would be unjustly burdened with 
an unequally apportioned expenditure. The parishes and local pavement boards 
which have expended large sums in improving the streets, and have been com- 
pelled to borrow money for the carrying out those improvements, should not be 
called upon to pay off their debts, and compelled to pay an equal rate with those 
who had neglected their duties, and had allowed the streets to get out of repair. 
It was likewise stated that the expense of ventilating houses and workshops 
should be incurred by the landlord or tenant ; others think that beneficial occu- 
pants should be compelled to drain, cleanse, and ventilate their houses and work- 
shops. All, however, are of opinion that Government should take measures to 
compel these things to be done. 

It is stated, in misconception of the truth, that if the proposal contained in the 
annexed question were carried into execution, and the improvements effected at 
the parish expense, it would be an inducement for sordid individuals to neglect 
drainage and ventilation m the erection of their buildings, knowing their negli- 
gence would be remedied at the parish expense. It is not intended, however, in 
the recommendation made, that such things should be permitted; the primary 
expense of adapting the present abodes of the poor into habitations fit for human 
beings to dwell in would fall on the parish, but the property would require to 
repay it ultimately. Houses constructed in future should be under proper 
control. 

Some believe that there would be a saving to the poor-rates, and to the contri- 
butions of voluntary benevolence ; but many believe that the advantage would 
mainly result to the latter. Most are convinced that the facts adduced in the 
reports alluded to in the question are fully borne out, and that the amount of 
disease induced by the causes named, is such as few, if any, except medical 
officers of public institutions, who visit the poor at their own houses, can at all. 
adequately appreciate. Itis stated by high authority, that if it is allowed to in- 
clude in the calculation the expenses incurred in hospitals and dispensaries, there 
would be a very large saving—enough, in fact, to carry out all other sanitary 
measures not mentioned in the question, and to purchase open spaces for recrea- 
tiou. It is scarcely necessary to state that it is the opinion of all, or nearly all, 
that, even though the rates should be increased, it would be a desirable course to 
follow. : 

_ Several instances are referred to by the respondents, as corroborating the state- 
ments contained in the Reports ; and itis stated that one street in Stratford costs 
yearly, in sick allowances, more than would purchase the fee simple of the whole 
of the wretched hovels of which it is composed. 

It is believed that, when sanatory regulations have been established, and have 
become general, the cost of maintaining a district in a healthy state would be 
comparatively small, and that every year’s expenditure in the way of relief would 
form a large item in effecting a prevention of the evil results. Twenty or thirty 
thousand annually perish of fever. 


The annual waste of life, from’ fever alone, in the metropolis, is very great ; 
and, asitis a preventible disease, all the expenses which this disease produces 
might be saved. Its influence in producing pauperism is demonstrated by the 
fact, that in St. George’s, Southwark, out of 1,467 persons who at one time re- 


\ 
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ceived parochial relief, 1,276—that is, the whole number, with the exception of 
191—are reported to have been ill with fever. 16,000 persons were killed by 
small-pox in one year, in England and Wales, and 80,000 were subjected to the 
sufferings of this loathsome disease. All this disease and death was unnecessary 
and preventible. If we take consumption, we find that 2,500 persons die annually 
in the metropolis, over and above the number of those who die from the same 
cause, whose lives, it. is probable, could scarcely be saved. The lives of these 
2,500 persons could be saved if some little attention were paid to the ventilation 
of workshops and houses. A great number of other diseases could be similarly 
followed out, and proved to be unnecessarily destructive. The annual waste of 
life in the United Kingdom is calculated at 60,000. 

It is estimated that, under due santary regulations, without doubt, the lives 
of 10,278 persons in the metropolis, might annually be saved, and 287,784 cases 
of sickness avoided. These deaths and illnesses are over and above what are 
due to natural causes; they are unnecessary deaths and unnecessary illnesses. 
Verily, twice the loss of life occurs to the inhabitants of this metropolis an- - 
nually, which occurred to the gallant soldiers who were massacred and perished in 
the retreat from Cabool ; yet, while a cry of lamentation was sent up by the 
whole country for their disastrous fate, no sound is raised for the victims of a 
cruel negligence, and a disgraceful apathy. One-sixth of the total waste of life 
and health which takes place in the United Kingdom, occurs in the metropolis. 
Now, waste of life includes unnecessary sickness, widowhood, orphanage, funeral 
expenses, and additional births, mability to labour, and medical charges—it in- 
cludes unnecessary charges on the poor-rates, on hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, 
and on public and private charity. If an estimate is made of the money value of 
the losses from a neglect of sanitary measures in London, and if a detailed esti- 
mate of Dr. Lyon Playfair, for Manchester, is proceeded upon, it is found that 
' £3,204,531 are wasted every year. 

It is estimated that the annual value of the sewage of London which is suffered 
to run to waste, is £433,879. 

Who shall estimate the amount of wretchedness and suffering, and of abandon- 
ment to despair and humiliation, which is produced by the want of sanitary re- 
gulations? Who shall tell how many of the 112,000 orphans, and 43,000 wi- 
dows on the poor roll,* have been made fatherless and lonely ?—who shall tell 
the number of convicts and criminals in our gaols, who have been sent thither by 
the negligence of sanitary measures ? . 


(To be continued.) 





“ Defective town cleansing fosters habits of the most abject degradation,, 
and tends to the demoralisation of large numbers of human beings, who 
subsist by means of what they find amidst the noxious filth accumulated in 
neglected streets or bye-places.” 

“There is little ground left for doubt that the effect of street and house 
cleansing, by means of the supplies of water needed in the worst districts, 
would occasion considerable reductions in the pecuniary charge of sickness 
on the Poor’s Rates.” 

“The expense of public drainage, of supplies of water laid on in houses, 
and of means of improved cleansing, would be a pecuniary gain, by dimi- 
nishing the existing charges attendant on sickness and premature mor- 
tality.’"—Eztracts from the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report for 1842, 
under the head of “ Haternal Arrangements for Public. Health, Street and 
Road Cleansing,” &c. . 








* The number in 1840. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A 
NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, REGISTERED IN’ THE WEEK 
SATURDAY, Nov. 6, 1847. 





Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Diseases ............-.--5- 326 
2) RECOM A BIL ag ST I ee er 105 
Diseases of the Brain, Nerves, and Senses ............0c0e000- 120 
Diseases of the Lungs, and other Organs of Respiration.......... 281 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........2..20ceeeeees AO 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 85 
aineasesion the: Kidneys, Seo (5.0210. coeds cnet ot teak. nmos se 17 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &.  ...... 0000 ec tase ccc ee ee 13 
Diseases of the Joints, Bones, and Muscles ............000.0005 11. 
Waccace ar (ile ani we. oe ove PU TH A) a) By 3 
Wier eoeron Witmer Decay ss rt ser. ok SPR oe a ee 42 
Deaths by Violence, Privation, or Intemperance ................ 8 
BM PmeO HCCI CC Ge Os 'o00 8 80 eofas sols e/owe oo «sane « Heae ste 1 
Deaths fronmiallcausesies 20 5 03 Ved ke eeek Sink oecae TE 1,052 
Population Average weekly Deaths 
Enumerated, Deaths, 1842-6. in the 
1841. Five Autumns. Week. 
Miese *Wistricis, t,o. 301,326 As 146 BOA 15] 
Worth Districts ©. ..::: - 376,896 aes, LS4 40 alec 207 
Central Districts ...... 374,759 ee 196 SPL 189 
Kast Districts ...... 393,247 ergs 232 Cases 221 
South Districts ...... 502,483 wae 288 uae 284, 
Popes RES Us 1,948,211 wive °° ¥,046 ae einP0ad 
meee there yee Deets he PEE PAE, a ee & 529 
Pemaleg i} ek 292 0 See I OAS ER aioe 523 


EES) i Pies Lec. v8 S coe saewcet Golo ee ee 682 

Bemales i dy a a ei Che .. 654 

; Potab ep 00g. eRe ROT MTR Pam sco 1,336 
$ 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 





Tue following notice has been extensively circulated in the fea of White- 
chapel, and has been attended with the happiest results. We bélieve the 
inhabitants of the parish are indebted to Mr. John Liddle, the medical officer, 
and Mr. John Smith, the vestry clerk, for the same. We trust that this 
good example will be followed by other parishes, where nuisances abound :— 
Parisu oF St. Mary, Wairecnaret.—Pusriic Heattru.—The trustees 
for putting imto execution the local act for cleansing, &c-, the streets in. this 
parish hereby give notice, that by virtue of a recent Act of Parliament, 9th and 
10th Victoria, Cap. 96, two duly qualified medical practitioners may deliver to 
them a certificate of the filthy and unwholesome condition of any dwelling-house: 
or other building, or of the accumulation of any offensive or noxious matter, 
refuse, dung, or offal, or of the existence of any foul or offensive drain, privy, or 
cesspool in the parish ; and that thereupon the trustees can take summary pro- 
ceedings against the owner or occupier of the premises where such nuisance exists, 
to-compel the removal and abatement of the same; and to recover from such 
owner or occupier all the costs, charges, and. expenses the trustees may incur by 


reason of such proceeding. 

The trustees desire to call the special attention of landlords of small houses in 
courts or alleys to the above enactment, with the view that proper measures may 
be adopted to keep all such premises in a wholesome. state, by cleansing and 
whitewashing the houses and buildings, and by. removing the other nuisances 
above alluded to. By order of the trustees, 

October, 1847... > ey ah OHN SMITH, Clerk. 


~ I will state my belief that the fever which prevails im this country among 
the comfortable rural population, and among thé better classés inhabitine 
‘comfortable houses and inhaling a wholesome atmosphere, is chiefly of the 
-exanthematous form, while the fever which prevails in the densely-popu- 
lated towns of this country, among the lower and destitute classes inhabit- 
ing tenements in alleys, closes, lanes, and the like, having little ventilation 

and surrounded by a vitiated atmosphere, is, on the other hand, chiefly of 
that form, of that aceidental.form, which results from the operation of | eX- 
ternal causes, and which is capable of being prevented. 

The distinction which I hope I have established is important, and will 
doubtless be useful in enabling us to form an opinion as to the amount of 
good which sanitary enactments may.achieve. It will show that there cer- 
tainly exists a large amount of fever which may be overtaken by sanitary 
measures ; and by showing that there isan amount of fever, I hope smail 
in proportion, which there is reason to fear will continue in spite of our best 
endeavours for its suppression, it will prevent a feeling of disappomtment 
‘arising, if, after sanitary enactments have been in active operation, fever 
continues to prevail. 

Disappoimtment. will certainly arise if it, be confidently expected. that 
“ymeans for the abatement of vitiated air, for the relief of destitution and the 
like, will be followed by the total disappearance of fever ; for, doubtless, if 
fever in some of its forms be an exanthema, and arising exclusively through 
the operation of laws within the system, that djsease willl continue to ap- 
pear from time to time possibly for ages, and paipinie until a great change 
has taken place within the human system.—Sanitarr - Inquiry—Seotland 
_S. Scott tape, Esq., M. D. | | 
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ELLERMAN’S, DEODORIZING FLUID. 


On Wednesday, the 10th instant, we had the pleasure of attending the 
experiments at 65, York-street, Westminster.. There ‘were present the follow- 
ing gentlemen: —Dr. Lankester, Dr. Hamilton Roe, Dr. W. Carpenter, Dr. 
A. Barnett, Dr. Aldis, S. P. L. Besly, Esq., Professor Ure, Sign. Virgilio 
Boni, Dr. Luson, Dr. Rittenbant, Rev. Mr. :‘Lusignan, Rev. S. Martin, 
Thomas Binge, Esq., C. M. Schonberg, R. D. Grainger, Esq., Phisyologist at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine, Se. 

Mr. Ellerman commenced with an experiment on a large quantity of 
stercoraceous matter, which he followed by comparative experiments of Beau- 
foy’s and Sir William Burnet’s fluids. 

Mr. Ellerman has named his invention disinfecting and deodorising. The 
experiments certainly proved it to be in a great measure deodorising 
but not disinfective- We admit it to be far superior to any previously known 
agent as a deodorising medium; but we must assert that the experiments, 
although in one point successful, were onlv corroborative of the opinions given 
in a preceding article of this number. Mr. Ellerman certainly sueceeded in 
destroying the odour of Sulphretted Hydrogen; but, at the same time, enor- 
mous quantities of carbonic acid were generated. THis agent is evidently one 
or a combination of the mineral acids. Professor Ure, on smelling the fluid, 
immediately asserted it to be Pyroligneous acid; others held it to be a chloride 
of iron ; but, from the violent’action which took place, it was evident that one of 
the strong mineral acids was employed. : 

We must still doubt the production of a powerful manure; as we consider 
the agent employed destroys organic matter, and leaves an almost perfectly 
carbonated mass. We would dispute with Mr. Ellerman the qualities of the | 
manure produced. He attributes its essential properties to the presence of a 
large quantity of Nitrogen; forgetting that there are but few natural families of 
plants that give the slightest trace of Nitrogen in their composition; and that, 
therefore Nitrogen must not be considered an essential principle of manure. The 
Cereolia, Cruciferze, and Solanese, all contain Nitrogen; and these are the prin- 
cipal useful families of plants in which it can. be detected. We would there- 
fore recommend Mr. Ellerman to adhere to the deodorisation of organic matter, 
until his discoveries lead to the production of a more perfect effect. 





TO MR. GEORGE THOMPSON, M.P. 


S1r,—You are professedly a man of the people: bred among them: tho- 
roughly acquainted with their wants—their habits of industry—their intelli- 
gence—their silent sufferings, and enduring virtues. It is said of you, by masses 
of our fellow-countrymen, whose confidence and admiration you have deservedly 
won, by your indefatigable zeal and almost unrivalled eloquence in the cause of 
the negro slave and other philanthropic objects, that there is not in the legislature 
or the community at large an individual whose popular sympathies are more 
active or extensive. Your admirers look up to you as one whose superior powers, 
combined with his known sympathies, promise greater achievements in promoting 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, than are expected from the iristrumen- 
tality of any other individual member of the legislature. 

Agreeing, to a very great extent, in the opinion just expressed, I am tempted 
to shew you how you may at this moment be: most useful to your countrymen, 
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and more especially to the immense constituency whose interests vou repre- ‘ 
sent in the British Senate. I will not, as some writers have, snecr at your 
classical attamments; but will take it for granted that it is not absolutely neces- 

sary a man should be a profound scholar to be useful. You are, par excel- 
lence, a practical man. I therefore claim the privilege of addressing you in it 
language. 

You cannot but have dnsetibd the great movement in favour of the health of 
the people, although you have not lifted up your voice in support Geats * TE 
scarcely need be told to you that their health is of more consequence to them, as 
well as to the country, than anything else. Without health, the labouring popu- 
lation cannot gain their living; neither can they pay the State taxes; conse- 
quently the whole machinery of this mighty empire would be stopped. The 
health of the people may be compared to ‘the pendulum of a clock: the latter 
cannot move without the aid of the former. Disease makes paupers and felons, 
aud furnishes at once occupation for the undertaker and the hangman. 

‘Now, Sir, yon are the representative of the most unhealthy people of the 
metropolis; and if you want proof, it will be found’ in the Registrar-General’s 
returns. The mortality among your constituency as one in thir i -one; whilst the 
average age at death is fiwenty- S12. 

Let me call your attention to the following Table, compiled by Dr. Hector 
Gavin from the returns of the Registrar- Géneral:— 























| Population in Districts. Proportion to 
1841, the Population. 
Laake One in 
715758 Whitechapel . eh 83 
51,407 St. Saviour and 8 ‘t, Olave | ; 86 
41,331 St. George-in-the-Mast ......0 | 94 
56,718 Westminstervrs 0. ee 97 
74,087 — Green... a 99 
79; 284 Yast and West London: ‘ ee 102 
54,250 St. Giles. ‘gx ha hipuot seh oe 102 
|) 984,047 BRermontse you Nera, | pow 
1 ii bh29,7 ¥1 Pavieras ,:j:.0) dv: 3082, Goat 116 
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49,982 St. Feu it MY AQMEIO RIDA 04 TBH De 
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56,709 Clerkenwell. . toy hi oe 173 
66,483 St. George, Hanover-square«. 173 
137,955 Marylebone. . hal) des ei 174 
114,952 Kensington dad Chelsea: vat 174 
13,916 Rotherhithe Nira, Pra’ We tere paar ge. 196 
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You will perceive, by this Table that the fevered death-strickea Tower Tlamlets 
people, bury three dimes as many persons, of a given numer, as Camberwell or 
fluckney. Who, then, can estunate the miserable suffe ‘ings that lie concealed 
zimoug your constitueney! Let,me beseech your ealm attention to these facts, 
for as vet your voice has not been heard without the walls of Pa arliament against 
those causes which imilict such wholesale woe on perscus whose representative 


cy 
you are. ) 
Having shown you hew yeu can be most useful to yeur constituency, ‘and 
having also stec red elear of all L polities, let me clainnyour turther attention to the 
mede in which these men who have the ecentrol of the local rates of the Tower 
Hamlets deal with the peor,-—Lmean the Commissioners of Sewers. ae 
First, let me preface my observations by stating that the ‘Tower Tlamlets 
Commission isa self-elected body. “es, the very constituency which has. sent 
you to Parliament, in the face of Government opposition, possesses a self-elected 
Coinmissicu of men who. have the control over the local funds. A very clever 
little paraphiet, writteu by Mar. George Collison, furnishes us. with this useful 
informatiaw:— ) 
Of every £100. paid by the pabh ic to the Tower idamlets Commissioners, 
there were expended— b andy 
[In working the Commission .....0..447 0. 0 
Bn works wesw kod bali siichieds wit S3rq R00 


ee ee 


Making 4... £400 0.0 


So that for every pound paid for sewers and drains there has been about the 
same amount paid for working this immaculate Commission! If further evidence 
is required, and, like disbelieving Thomas, you still doubt, you shall have. 
it. These Commissioners affect to serve the public eta) If there is 
one thing that I hate more than another, it is this kind of service. For my 
part, I alinost think the principles of your friends, the Chartists, a good one, 
that is, to pay a man fairly for his labour. ‘bat disinterestedness Hien 1S 8O 
often paraded that men will work for nothing, always, wears an air of suspicion, 
in my opinion. These Commissioners,—good creatures, — —although they take no 
money for their services, have no objection toa requital ia sind. Nothing 
can be done by them without a costly dinner. If they are called together for the 
most frivolous purpose, their conference ends over the dinner-table; and this at 
the public expense. Here is a copy of a bill for one of these banquets at the 
West India Dock Tavern: — a Be Ge 

Twenty dinners, dessérts, icés, W¢., at 108.00 005.6. TO 0-0 

Pwo Wares Ol VERISON «2 os ss an ace ag MUL Is ae, VEO RD “OC 
Wines: Sherry, five bottles, at 6s.; Port, six ditto, | 

at 6s.; Hock, seven ditto, at 10s. Gd.; Champagne, 

four ditto, at 10s. 6d.; Punch, four bowls, at 4s. 9.17 6 


ice for wine, 12s.; brandy, 5s.; rose water, ls. 6d. 018 6 
Cigars, 2s.;' soda, 4s. 6d.; Claret, five bottles, -at a 
WOE AR ed wns afte i) ae 219 0 
Tea and coffee, 30s.;. wax lights, 35.5 ae Lawes at F 

10s. each; fies glass, JS. )4. SaOUs TERI. ets) 6 
House potter and waltersmelsd d din sosgoiens a... PtG) “O 
SPE ONG 


Now, Sir, the money paid for the dinner of these wine-bibbing and gor 
mandising Commissioners is collected chiefly from the wretched inhabitants: 
of the or eourts, and allies abounding in the Tower Hamlets, Every bottle 
of wine was a foot of sewer stolen from thie consumptive and typhoid creatures, 
the victiis of parish neglect and local indifference. Everv time these guardians 
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of public health sat at these costly dinners, (which they often did, and still do,) 
they absolutely swallowed the price of a hundred feet of sewer. Verily, their 
lots have fallen in pleasant places,—great is the Tower Hamlets Commission ! 
No wonder that these worthies are now petitioning for a renewal of the Com- 
mission; for it is‘askmg the Government for so many dinners at the public 
expense. Really [am at a loss which to admire most, their consciences or their 
stomachs. 

Is this right?—is it honest? . You, Sir, who have assisted to knock the 
shackles off the slave, and to liberate the fetters of commerce, can here behold 
some work for your hands. Remember that vou are the representative of the 
people. Will you attempt to crush this. gluttonous Commission? or ‘will you 
tacitly consent to see the homes of the poor desolated by sickness, and by extor- 
tionate rates wrung from their wretched: earnings? Are these men, with 
stomachs as capacious and as accommodating as that of a boa-constrictor, to grind 
down the helpless. poor who live under their misrule, and will you, by remaining 
silent, become a ‘participator in their iniquity? “* He who allows oppression, 
shares the crime;”’ and it is in your power to rid the people of these aiders and 
abettors of fever filth, and extravagance. 

You are distinguished for your able advocacy of the cause of the dethroned 
Rajah of Satara, a prince who, according to your representation, was unjustly 
deprived of his throne by the East India Company. You have painted in 
glowing indignity the sufferings of the exiled prince, who still lives in regal 
comfort. Let me ask, what are the sufferings of this man compared with those 
endured. by tens of thousands of the poor and helpless inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, whose ery is for pure water and air, which God has decreed should be 
the common inheritance of all? The murderous typhus, the lingering but cruel 
consumption, and a thousand other diseases, reign rampant among your consti- 
tuents, while the incarcerated prince still retains all the splendour and luxury of 
the East, and a hundred attendants are at his call. If you could rouse the 
sympathies of a British audience in favour of a foreign Rajah, how eloquently 
could you discourse on the God-like manner in which our poor countrymen bear 
- their cruel lot---a lot not assigned to them by the decree of Heaven, but by the 
indiff-rence-—the selfishness-—-of their professed guardians. 

A thousand eyes watch your movements} ‘and on your conduct will depend the 
amount of confidence which the public will place in public men selected, as repr c= 
sentatives, by them and of them. If you disappoint them, you will commit a 
crime, the. memory of which cannot easily be effaced; but if you fulfil their 
expectations, you will deserve that honour which posterity awards to all true. 
patriots. 7 

Have a care Sir, that in pleading the cause of the coloured prince abroad, 
you do not neglect the greater claims of the pale-faced people at home ! 


; A Tower Hamuetrs Man. 
‘November 11, 1847. 





We may assume that about one pint of air is taken into the lungs at each 
inspiration, and that eighteen inspirations take place in a minute. This will 
cause a consumption of eighteen pints of air per minute, or fifty-seven hogs- 
heads in twenty-four hours. According tothe experiments of Dr. Duncan, an_ 
individual in the course of a night vitiates about three hundred’ cubic feet of 
osiael wands air, mE: it quite untit for respiration. —Dr, A. Barnett. 
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DANCING OVER THE DEAD. 


-—> 





“ Can such things be, : 


Aud overceme us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 


SrartTLine as the heading of this article may be, it is nevertheless but faintly 
indicative of a-state of things, the extreme of which, in the very heart of this 
mighty metropolis, is not fur a moment suspected by the great body of the 
public. In) Enon- Chapel, Clement’s-lane, Strand, has been established a 
regular round of dancing, and other similar amusements; and there, at this 
moment, preparations are in progress for a ‘grand ball,” and the usual satur- 
nalia-of ‘* Boxing-night.”’ * i 





* The. followings a are copies bc the pibtinesbilia announcing that ‘balls would 
be held on the undermentioned dates; — 

.» “A TREAT 1oO,,THE FRIENDS, of Morat anp Soper ENsovmenr. 

_. Temperance Hall, Clement’ s Lane. | On Christmas Night, a Free Amusement 
will be given at the above. Hall; and on Boxing Night, a Plain’ Dress Ball. 
Admission, Sixpence each (to, be received at the door). An accomplished band 
is engaged for both nights ; and‘ every care will be taken by the Committee to 
_ preserve morality and good order, and. make their friends comfortable and happy. 
Dancing to commence at eight o'clock. 

fs Temperance Hall, Clement’. Lane, Carey Street, Tiinesla’ s In. Fields. 
Daniel Macarthy, of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Total Abstinence Society, begs 
respectfully to acquaint. his friends and the supporters of the Temperance cause, 
that he will hold.a Ball, at the above Hall, on Tuesday, November 19th; 
when he trusts the arrangements made by him will give Bee Sar to thine 
friends who may think, fit, te honour him on this occasion. \'The dances will 
consist of quadrilles, waltzes, country-dances, gallops, reels, &c. An efficient 
band is provided for the occasion. Dancing to commence at eight o'clock. 
Admission Sixpence.”’ 

.,‘* Temperance. Hall, Clement’s Lane, Carey ‘Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Last night of the year. The Committee of the above society beg to acquaint 
their members, and friends that they intend to hold’ a Ball.on Tuesday, De- 
cember 31st, 1844. They hope the arrangements made by them will give. 
every satisfaction and comfort to the friends who may favour them with their 
company on the occasion... The dances will consist of quadrilles, waltzes, 
country dances, and reels. A first-rate band is engaged. Admission; Six- 
pence each. Dancing to commence at eight o’clock.” 

‘i Temperance Hall, Clement’s Lane, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Michael O’ Rourk begs to acquaint his friends and the public that he has engaged 
the above Hall for Monday, January 13th, 1845, for a Grand Ball, when he 
hopes the arrangements made.by him,will give.satisfaction to those ladies) and 
gentlemen that may honour him with their, presence.on that occasion. The 
committee of the Total-abstinence. Society, and his, brother Wardens, are deter-) 
mined to assist him in this.engagement, for his patriotic exertion in every good 
cause he has engaged in. ‘The dances will consist of quadrilles, waltzes; country- 
dances, and cei fh Mr. John Carr,, Master of the Ceremonies,) :.A ‘first-rate 
band is engaged for the occasion, Admission, Sixpence each. Dancing to com- 
mence at eight o’clock.” 
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The true character of the place selected for these sports will be clearly under- 


stood from the following description, extracted from a work (Gatherings from 
Grave Yards) published by the writer of this, in 1832, and the correctness of 


which description has never been impugned:— 

« Hnon Chapel is situated about midway on the western side of Clement’s- 
lane; it is surrounded on all sides by houses, crowded by inhabitants, princi- 
pally of the poorer class. The upper part of this building was opened for the 


purposes of public worslip about 1823; it is separated from the lower part by ° 


a boarded floor: this is used as a burying-place, and is crowded at one end, 
even to the top of the ceiling, with dead. It is entered from the inside of the 
chapel by a trap-door; the raiters supporting the floor, are not even covered with 
the usual defence—lath and plaster. Vast numbers of bodies have been placed 
here in pits, dug for the purpose, the uppermost of which were covered only 
by a few inches of earth; a sewer, runs regularly across this ‘ burying-place.’ 
A few years ago, the Commissioners of Sewers, for some cause, interfered, 
and ultimately, another arch was thrown over the old one; in this operation 
many bodies were disturbed and mutilated. Soon after mterments were made, 
a peculiarly long narrow black fly was observed to crawl out of many of the 
coffins; this mactt, a product of the putrefaction of the bodies, was observed on_ 
the following season to be succeeded by another, which had the appearance of 
a common bug with wings. The children attending the Sunpay Scwoot, held 
in this chapel, ia which these insects were to be seen crawling and flying in 
vast numbers, during the summer months, called them ‘ body bugs.’ The 
stench was frequently intolerable; one of my informants states, that he had a 
peculiar taste in his mouth during the time of worship, and that his handker- 
chief was so offensive, that immediately upon his return home, his wife used to 
place it in water. The parish authorities interfered upon the subject of poor- 
rates, proposing to impose a mere nominal one, if the place were closed; this 
was done for about twelve months. In defiance of opinion, however, it was 
again employed for the purposes of interment, and has been so used up to the 
present time. Iam acquainted with many who have been seriously affected by 
exhalations from the vault, and who have left the place in consequence. 

“Some months since, (about October, 1839) hand-bills were circulated in the 
neighbourhood, ‘requesting parents and others to send the children of the dis- 
trict to the Sunday School,’ held immediately over the masses of putrefactioui 
in the vault beneath. 

« Residents about this spot, in warm and damp weather, have been much 
annoyed with a peculiarly disgusting smell; and occasionally, when the fire 
was lighted in a house abutting upon ‘this building g, an intolerable stench arose, 
which it was believed did not proceed from a drain; Vast funibers of rats 
infest the houses; and meat exposed to this atmosphere, after a few hours, 
becomes putrid. 

This place is familiarly known among undertakers by the appellation of the 
© Dust-Hole,’ and is a specimen of one of the evils which sprang up during the 
operation of certain laws that were hostile to the cultivation of anatomical 
science, which have happily now been repealed. The professed security of the 
dead was made the pretext; imdividual advantage was the real object for 
depositories of this description. The health and comforts of the living were 
- entirely disregarded, and the annoyance and dangers resulting from the proximity 
aind eftiuvia of decaying animal substances were submitted to and hazarded by sur- 
vivors, father than subject themselves to the tormenting anxieties which arise 
from the apprehension of a brutal exhumation. 

“T have several times visited this Golgotha, I was struck with the total 
disregard of decency exhibited; numbers of coffins were piled in confusion, 
large quantities of bones were mixed with the earth, and lying upon the floor 
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of the ¢ellar (for the vault it ought not to be called), lids of coffins might be 
trodden upon at almost every step. 

‘© My reflections on leaving the masses of corruption here exposed were 
painful in the extreme. I want language to express the intense feelings of 
pity, contempt, and abhorrence I experienced. Can it be, [ thought, that in 
the nineteenth century, in the very centre of the most magnificent city of the 
universe, such sad, very sad mementos of ignorance, cupidity, and degraded 
morality, still exist? Possibly I am’ now treading the mouldering remains of 
many, once the cherished idols of the heart’s best ‘and purest affections; here, 
thought I, may repose one who had his cares, his anxieties; who, perchance, 
may have well fulfilled life’s duties, and who has tasted its pleasures and its 
sorrows —here he sleeps and I must sleep; yet I could not but desire that I 
might have a better resting-place : a Christian burial. 

«This space measures in length 59 feet 3 inches, or thereabouts, and in 
width about 28 feet 8 inches, so “that its superiicial contents do not exceed 
1,700 square feet. Now, allowing for an adult body only twelve feet, and for 
the young upon an average, six fect, and supposing an equal number of each to 
be there deposited, the medium space occupied by each would be nine feet: if, 
then, every inch of ground were occupied, not more than 159 (say 200 in 
round numbers) would be placed upon the surface; and admitting (an extrava- 
gant admission most certainly) that it was possible to place six tiers of coffins 
upon each other, the whole space could not contain more than 1,200; and yet it 
- stated with confidence, and by credible authority, that from 10,000 to 

2,000 bodies have been deposited in this very space within the last sixteen 
years. 

«« Those who by their ignorance, supineness, indifference, or neglect, have been 
instrumental to the diseracetul spoliations of the dead which have been detailed 
in the preceding pages, “might blush at the answer to the interrogatory---what 
has become of this host which once was intellectual 2” 

Such was “ Enon Chapel” in 1840, and to the shame of the parish, be it 
spoken, such in the main points it remains now ! 

A crushing, and as yet unanswerable exposure of the actual condition of this 
infamous place was made before the Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
inquire into the subject of burials in towns, and from this report we gave an 
extract in No. | of this Magazine : a man named Fitzpatrick, occupying a house 
attached to Enon Chapel, formerly the residence of the minister, was desirous of 
deepening the kitchen of the house, the ceiling being very low, employed John 
Mars, who proceeded with the work during several successive Sundays, and a 
vast’ quantity of human bones were found, covering the whole floor of the 
kitchen. The labour, although persisted in,-was at length abandoned as 
hopeless, from the immense army of dead deposited. Having dug upwards of 
two feet in depth, in various directions---having literally filled, as far as the 
space would permit, the cellar, and even the opening, with human bones--- 
finding, after his utmost efforts, his labour must be interminable without actual 
removal of the enormous masses of bones by which he was surrounded,---the 
man, although willing perhaps to fulfil his engagement, had failed to do so, 

It is proper to observe, that the door above mentioned was made many years 
since, but was hidden from the view of persons attending the funerals of their 
deceased relatives or friends by a screen made principally ‘of the same materials 
of which the sides of the font in the chapel are composed, viz., the wood of 
coffins. 

The foundations of the chapel, in consequence of repeated grave-digging, are 
in a condition the most dangerous. The roof of the chapel, containing a heavy 
lantern, gave way some years since; and I declare my conviction that any violent 
shaking on the floor of the building (independently of the atrocious desecration in 
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converting such a place into a dancing-room) may produce consequences that are 
fearful to contemplate. 

To the truth of these statements in every particular, I unhesitatingly pledge 
myself; and again Task, “ can such things be’’ without calling down, if not the 
interference of the constituted authorities, at least the strongest possible marks 


of reprobation trom all right-thinking men ! 


, GEO. ALFD. WALKER, Surceon, 


Author of “ Gatherings from Grave-Yards,” “ The Grave-Yards of London,” 
, ‘* Interment and Disinterment.” &c., &e. 
11, St. James’s Place. 





It is generally the case in most private as well as public establishments to have 
the beds made as early as possible after the duties of the servant at the breakfast- 
table are over, and she is, in fact, considered an indolent housemaid who has 
not this part of her work completed long before noon. It is now the general 
‘custom in most houses, and very properly too, for the windows to be kept open 
during the whole or greater portion of the day, in order to insure a thorough 
draft or ventilation, and cleanse the atmosphere of the room from floating 
organic matters. If this is essential with the room, it is equally so with the bed- 
clothes, for if the bed is remade with them in the same condition as when the 
body is uncased in the morning, it is enveloped in the impure atmosphere generated 
on the previous night when it again takes its repose. In addition, the perspiratory 
matters are absorbed by the clothes ina very sensible degree, which, if suffered to 
accumulate, not only become noxious to the skin, but furtile sources of disease. 


— Booth. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A Well-wisher to the HEALTH oF Towns’ MAGAZINE.” — Received, under this head, 2 
£5 Bank of England note, No. 54427. The Committee beg to return the benevolent 
donor their sincere thanks. 


Weregret that we could not find room for Mr. Whitlaw’s able article in this number. It 
shall appear in our next. 


All commnnications must be prepaid and addressed to “ The Committee of the HEALTH OF 
Towns’ MAGaziIne,”’ 40, Leicester Square. 


There have been several articles received which are under consideration. 


Our Subscribers are informed that Nos. 1. and 2. are being reprinted, and will be ready by 
the Ist of December. 


Q —We have made inquiries, and understand that it was G. A. Walker, Esq., who accom- 
panied B B.Cabbell, Esq., M.P., to Enon Chapel when he inspected the place, and 
returned horrified at the spectacle which there presented itself. We have visited the 
place, ey must confess that to describe it is impossible—It must be seen to be 
believed. ; 


——— ee _—*" 


Errata.---In No. 5, page 153, sixth line from bottom, for “ makes” read “ make.” In page 
155, bottom line, the sentence terminates with “ purity of air.” 
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/ TO OUR READERS. 


Ir affords us great pleasure to have it in our power to announce that we are 
rapidly perfecting arrangements whereby this Magazine will be materially im-: 
proved. We hope to commence the coming year with a number infinitely 
superior to the series preceding it. We are conscious that our publication has. 
hitherto fallen far short of the degree of excellence of which its nature admits 
and its importance demands. We make this admission, however, without re- 
proach to ourselves, inasmuch as our imperfections have their origin, not in ~ 
neglect or indifference, nor, we may perhaps be permitted to say, in incapacity, 
but in an excess of zeal—in a degree of impatience to commence the good 
work of promoting sanitary improvement by means of that most powerful engine 
for promoting all improvements, the Press—which brooked no delay. We are 
free to confess that we suffered ourselves to be hurried into existence without. 
having made those extensive and deliberate preparations which subsequent expe- 
rience teaches us were essential to render our existence fully useful ---fully: 
adequate to its great objects. Deeply impressed with a lively sense of the imme- 
diate necessity and opportunity which existed for a periodical exclusively devoted 
to the advocacy of Sanitary Reforms, we launched our little bark into the busy 
stream of periodical literature at a moment’s notice, and embarked without a 
pause, flattermg ourselves that the active interest we had long taken in the 
subject of Public Health rendered us sufficiently conversant with it to qualify us 
to undertake the task of furthering it by any mode of operation however new to. 
us. Relying upon the extensive experience derived from our efforts to promote 
sanitary measures in other and various capacities, we saw only how much good a 
publication of this nature might do, and how advisable it was that the commence- 
ment of doing this good should not be postponed. We foresaw not that another 
and peculiar kind of experience was also, though in a less degree perhaps, essen- 
tial—that it was as requisite to be conversant with the practical and technical 
management of a literary Magazine as with the questions to which it was de- 
voted; or, if we remotely foresaw this, we were induced to disregard it, by a 
hope (which, in justice to our readers, we feel bound to admit the result has 
warranted) that our infant efforts in this new track would be viewed with indul- 
gence---that the laudable objects of our publication would suffice to. excuse many 
NO. VII. 
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deficiencies and imperfections in its execution. Encouraged and impelled by 
these considerations, we stayed not to array a phalanx of literary contributors 
and muster a host of matter-of-fact correspondents, nor to digest any comprehen- 
sive and detailed arrangement of the form, order, and quantity of our matter. 
Confident in the strength which the merits of our cause were alone sufficient to 
impart---rendered bold by our reliance on the immortal poet’s axiom--- 
s Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just,” 

we thought we might securely step forth to combat that apathy on the one 
side, and interested motive on the other, which constitute the only opposition— 
the sole barrier---to sanitary improvements, without seeking further allies or 
waiting the organization and arrival of reinforcements---without, indeed, even 
pausing to essay the rivets of our armour or the temper of our weapons. In 
this respect we now perceive that our zeal, perhaps, outran discretion. We 
have become sensible that if we had been as prodigal of preparation as we were 
of ardour, we should have placed ourselves in a position to render more efficient 
service. Much as we are disposed to admire the memorable injunction with 
which the heroic Spartan mother sent forth her striplmg son to battle, we are 
not altogether satisfied, that adding a step to too short a sword in the field, is 
more‘advisable than delaying a short time at the armoury, beforehand, to get it 
lengthened. Although we humbly trust, that no number we have issued has 
been unproductive of public benefit, we cannot close our eyes to the fact, that 
we might, perhaps, with the more ample preparation of which a later com- 
mencement would have admitted, have rendered equal service in fewer numbers. 
We purpose repairing this error of judgment, however, as speedily as possible; 
and on the approaching first of January we shall be prepared to publish our 
Magazine in a form and state of perfection which we trust will fully atone for 
its previous inefficiency. ‘We will not so far anticipate the various improvements 
designed, as to describe them at present: but we pledge ourselves that they shall 
prove sufficiently extensive and useful, to render our publication more worthy of 
the support of its readers, and better adapted to aid the great cause it is esta- 
blished to promote. 

We cannot quit this announcement without expressing our sense of obligation 
to the numerous individuals who have generously supported our endeavours 
hitherto. We should be ‘ungrateful were we to neglect to acknowledge, on an 
occasion like the present, the extensive encouragement with which, notwithstand- 
ing our manifest and manifold imperfections, we have been favoured. To our 
friends of the medical profession this acknowledgment is more especially due. 
Our claims upon their patronage are perhaps less than upon any other class of 
the community: so much so, indeed, that we should have deemed it our duty to 
exempt them, collectively and individually, from the solicitations for support 
which it is usual to address to the public in behalf of a new periodical, had we 
not felt that their professional experience of the absolute necessity which exists 
for energetic sanitary exertions, far exceeds the experience ofall other classes, and 
therefore qualifies them to appreciate, much more fully and promptly than any 
other set of men, the merits of our object. The Committee of philanthropic 
gentlemen in whom our attempt originated, and under whose superintendence it 
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is carried on, have made, and are still making, so many pecuniary sacrifices in 
the cause of public health (irrespective of our Magazine), as well as in the pro- 
motion of other important objects of philanthropy, that it was deemed just and 
expedient to endeavour to relieve them from at least a portion of the additional 
burthen this publication entails, by enabling it to defray, to as great an extent 
as possible, its ew cost, from the number of its subscribers. It is with this 
view that private individuals have been appealed to for support—solicited to 
become subscribers; and, of the appeals thus promiscuously addressed to indivi- 
duals of ali classes, more have met compliance, and more promptly met it, at the 
hands of members of the medical profession than from any other quarter. This 
fact speaks volumes for the disinterestedness of the profession. If the medical 
profession had followed the example set them by too many other classes, in suffer- 
ing all symptoms of their commen humanity to become absorbed in those of their 
professional interest, they might reasonably have objected to support us, on many 
grounds. Had they been actuated by selfish considerations, they might have resisted 
our appeals on the plea that the success of our aims would destroy the most fruitful 
source of their emoluments—-that the removal of the public nuisances and the 
supply of the public desiderata which so vastly contribute to engender and stimu- 
late disease, would abolish a proportionately vast amount of medical income. 
They might have urged that they would suffer loss precisely in the same ratio as 
the public would derive profit from these things. Supposing, however, that they 
had been desirous of concealing the inhumanity these pleas would have betrayed, 
they might still have urged ample pretexts for withholding their assent. They 
might, for instance, have objected that a publication of this description could 
communicate no information to them—could teach them nothing which. was 
not daily and hourly brought within the scope of their personal observations. 
They might have pleaded, too, their utter want of leisure to peruse our pages; 
alleging, with probable truth, that the purely professional publications they find 
it actually necessary to read consume more of their time than they can conve- 
niently devote to literary study: nay, more---they might have justly contended, 
in many instances, at least, that the voluminous medical works they find indis- 
pensible are already costing them the utmost sum they can prudently afford to 
expend in the purchase of literature, and that, in so far as any claim upon their 
philanthropy might otherwise be urged, they already contribute more largely 
than any other class to the relief of suffering humanity, by their extensive 
gratuitous practice. But the medical profession, with very few and insignificant 
exceptions, have scorned to evade the claims of humanity, involved in our appeal, 
by any of these pretexts. In the great majority of our applications to them, we 
have been greeted with cordial acquiescence on the very threshold of solicitation. 
Many eminent practitioners, indeed, have informed us that, though the multi- 
plicity of their engagements precludes all possibility of their reading our pages, 
they anxiously desire to encourage our object by becoming supporters of the 
publication. We earnestly hope that our medical and other intelligent friends 
will duly bear in mind that they may render their generous co-operation, in the 
laudable endeavours of the benevolent gentlemen associated in establishing this 
Magazine, doubly welcome, by becoming Corr ESPONDENTS as wellas Susscri- 
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BERS, Our efficiency must very materially depend upon our receipt of mforma» 
tion and suggestions from parties whose protessional practice or personal expe- 
rience in particular localities, qualifies them to furnish occasional communications 
ofan important nature. We are anxious to be from time to time informed of aught 
and all that is doing or requires doing for the promotion of public health, in each 
district of the metropolis, and in the various populous towns and cities throughout 
the United Kingdom; and none can so well impart this intelligence as the re- 
spective medical gentlemen, and others feeling interested in sanitary affairs, 
who reside upon the spot. . 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


The friends of sanitary improvement must hail with unfeigned satisfaction 


the following paragraph of the Royal Speech, addressed to the Lords and Com- 
mons on the 23d ult.:— 


« Her Majesty has thought fit to appoint a Commission to report on the best 
means of improving the health of the metropolis, and Her Majesty recommends 
to your earnest attention such measures as will be laid before you relating to the 
pubhe health.” 


Ministers have acted wisely im placing this recommendation i in the Sovereign’s 
mouth; and it only remains to be hoped that the contemplated measures will © 
not be found inadequate to accomplish the important objects it will be their aim 
to promote. We sincerely hope to find that the projectors of the new Sanitary 
Bill have not suffered themselves to be deterred from introducing a measure 
sufficiently bold and comprehensive, by apprehensions of exciting the opposition 
or ire of municipal or other interests. Ministers may rest assured that the 
great mass of the people are already sufficiently alive to the importance of 
sanitary reforms, to ensure an extent of public support which will more than 
counterbalance the influence of any amount of mere interested opposition. 

We regret to observe that a majority of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
spoke, in either house of parliament, upon the address, omitted all allusion to 
this paragraph of the Royal speech. With the exceptions of the Karl of 
Yarborough, who moved the address in the Lords, and Messrs. Heywood and 
Adair, its respective mover and seconder in the House of Commons, we do not 
find one of the speakers bestowing the slightest notice upon this important 
feature of the Speech from the Throne. Whilst numerous peers and com- 
moners are found rising to expatiate in eloquent terms on the assassinations so 
rife in Ireland, not one, save those we have named, appears sensible that the 
victims of assassination are but 1 to 5,000 of the hourly—nay, momentary— 
victims of sanitary neglect. We trust, however, that they will.yet be found to 
attach due importance to this momentous question, when the Government intro- 
duces its intended measure, which we understand is to be confided to the late 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, the Earl of Lincoln, instead of the 
noble Viscount who had charge of the Bill introduced last session. 
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VIEW OF THE “ DISEASE-MIST” OF LONDON. 


* The disease-mist, arising from the breath of two millions of people, from open sewers 
and cesspools, graves, and slaughter-houses, like an angel of death, has hovered for cen- 
turies over London: but it may be driven away by legislation. If this generation has not 
the power to call up the dead from their graves, itcan close the graves of thousands now 
opening, The poisonous vapour MAY yet clear away from London, and some of the 
health of the country be givento the grateful inhabitants.”Registrar General’s Report. 


We are indebted to a medical contemporary for a suggestion whereby we are 
enabled to realize, in the annexed engraving, a well-founded idea of the Registrar- 
General. A late number of the Medical Gazette, in an article principally de- 
voted to an able notice of Dr. Gavin’s valuable Lecture on the Unhealthiness of 
London, contains the following observations :— 


«* Many persons approaching the metropolis from the country are struck with 
the dense canopy of smoke and vapour which hangs over it. Although not 
visible to the physical sense, there is in the midst of this canopy another sort of 
atmosphere—a pall of mortality to hundreds, who throng the closely-crowded 


lanes and allies interspersed among districts abounding in wealth and splendour. © 


The tables of the Registrar-General have enabled him to give a graphic descrip- 
tion of this disease-mist :— 


‘The poison which causes death is not a gas, but a sort of atmosphere of organic parti- © 


cles, undergoing incessant transformations ; perhaps, like malaria, not odorous, although 
evolved at the same time as putrid smells ; suspended like dust, an aroma, vesicular water 
in the air, but invisible. Ifit were for a moment to become visible, and the eye could see 
it from a central eminence, sugh as St. Paul’s, the disease-mist would be found to lie dimly 
over Eltham, Dulwich, Norwood, Clapham, Battersea, Hampstead and Hackney; growing 
thicker round Newington, Lambeth, Marylebone, Pancras, Stepney; dark over Westmin- 
ster, Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Southwark ; and black over Whitechapel and the City of 
London without the walls. The district of St. Giles’ would be a dark spot in the midst of 
the surrounding districts ; St. George’s, Hanover Square, and St. James in Westminster, 
would be lighter than Marylebone and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; part of the City of 
London within the walls would present a deep contrast to the City without the walls.’ 


“ This description conveys a good hint to the Committee of the Health of 
London Association. A rough plan of the metropolitan districts, shaded accord- 
ing to the intensity of the mortality (the relative numbers being inserted), would 
convey in a simple form a better idea of the unhealthiness of London, than the 
mere verbal statements of pamphlets, which by the generality of persons are 
either not read, or, if read, are but imperfectly understood. In this way the 
well-drawn picture of the RKegistrar-General might be made a tangible reality.” 


It would, perhaps, have added to the utility of the engraving, if our artist 
had introduced figures denoting the respective amounts of mortality in the 
- several districts and the extra pecuniary cost consequent upon local excess over 
the general average of deaths and sickness. Statistical tables furnishing these 
figures are to be found in the Registrar-General’s Reports and Dr. Gavin’s 
Lecture; but we were prevented availing ourselves of these, because they would 
have required a map upon a greatly extended and more accurate scale; whilst 
the more limited and rough outline produced suffices to give a tangible form to 
the Registrar-General’s description. Our readers may rest assured that our 
representation of the mist by no means exaggerates the estimates furnished in 
the Registrar-General’s tables of mortality. On the contrary, indeed, our artist 
has rather underdone than overdone the picture. Many spots, presenting de- 
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cided contrasts to the comparative salubrity of the district comprising them, are 
too small to be indicated in a map of such limited dimensions; and the shading of 
the whole picture is necessarily too faint to convey an alequate idea of the density 
of the pestilential vapour which hovers over London. We say “necessarily” 
too faint, because the shades could not have been heightened without obscuring 
the lettering in the darker spots. The reader, therefore, must imagine the 
entire shading several degrees more dense, in order to appreciate it truly. 

Our Engraving defines the boundaries of the several metropolitan parliamen- 
tary districts, for the purpose of illustrating remarks which we may hereafter 
have occasion to address to the various metropolitan representatives, with whom, 
we contend, justly rests a large share of the responsibility. attached to the con- 
tinued existence of so enormous an amount of sanitary evil in their respective 
constituencies. In order more fully to ascribe the blame where blame is due, 
we should, had we found it practicable, have defined the parochial boundaries. 
also, as well as those of each of the existing Commissions of Sewers; since it 
cannot be doubted that the various parochial authorities and sanitary officials 
participate, in common with the Members of Parliament, in the culpability whicl: 
evidence of gross sanitary neglect in their localities manifests. In order, indeed, 
to have rendered our picture perfect in this respect, it would have been further 
necessary to point out who are the owners of property in the blacker localities— 
the landlords of the vile and disgusting tenements which from their ill-ventilated: 
ill-drained, ill-watered, ill-cleansed, dilapidated condition, send forth the greater 
portion of the deadly mist which extends over the metropolis. But, though 
it is found impossible to embrace all these desiderata in the sketch annexed, the 
parties referred to may rest assured that we shall supply the deficiency, from 
time to time, by neglecting no opportunity of animadverting upon their conduct 
and holding it up to merited public censure. We are not fond of making per- 
sonal attacks: nor do we think that, as a general rule, personalities of any kind 
become public writers. But, when the lives of myriads of our fellow-countrymen 
are at stake, and other modes of operation are found ineffectual, we shall not 
hesitate—indeed,we shall deem it an imperative duty---to lay aside our reluctance 
to deal in personalities, and bestow just personal blame with an unsparing hand. 

Dr. Gavin, who has taken extreme pains to form accurate calculations from 
the Registrar-General’s Reports, finds, that although the population of London 
is only about one-fourteenth of that of the entire kingdom, one-fifth of the total 
waste of life and health which the neglect of sanitary measures entails upon 
Great Britain and Ireland occurs in the metropolis! Of the two millions of 
human beings inhabiting this vast city, 50,423 die annually, or 1 in 39: whereas, 
if the rate of mortality were only upon a par with that of several large towns in 
England, and of the healthier part of the metropolis itself, it would be but 1 
in 50; whereby the annual saving of lives in London would be 10,278. Of 
course this saving would be still greater if the rate of mortality was placed upon 
a par with that of still more healthy places than the great towns from which 
the comparison is drawn. Nor is this prodigal—this enormous—this infamous 
expenditure of life, the only important waste arising fromt he lamentable sani- 
tary state of London. The waste of health, not attended by death, and the 
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waste of money, form heavy itemsin the account. Dr. Gavin informs us, that 

not only are the number of deaths in London “ considerably more than one 

every hour, over and above what ought to happen in the common course of 
nature,’ but it has been calculated that 28 cases of sickness not terminating 

fatally occur for every one terminating in death: which gives 387,296 cases of 
sickness per annum in London, over and above the number occasioned by natural 

or unavoidable causes. The pecuniary waste is of course proportionate. <‘* It 

must be borne in mind,”’ says Dr. Gavin, “ that it imcludes and embraces the 

cost of the unnecessary sickness of 1,680,000 persons, the ~mnecessary widow- 
hood of 27,000, and the unnecessary orphanage of 100,000; the funeral 

expenses of 60,000, and the additional births, which are found always to 

accompany a high rate of mortality;—the loss of productive labour, as well as 

the unnecessary charges on the poor-rates, on hospitals, dispensaries, and asy-_ 
lums, and on public and private charities, which follow in the train of this sacri- 

fice of life.” 





SANITARY CONDITION OF EDINBURGH. 


The newspaper press has, for a considerable period, teemed with fearful 
accounts of the fatal ravages which fever is making in Edinburgh. In a late © 


number of one of the Scottish metropolitan papers, we find the following deplot- 
able announcement :— ; 


“* The fever is still keeping a-head of all efforts to check it. The Infirmary is crammed 
in every corner, and beds are bespoken beforehand, in anticipation of the death or con- 
valescence of the occupants. Surgeon-square is full. The Industrial School will hold 
120 patients; it is expected to be full in a short time. The city board have 74 patients at 
their own houses, and the cry of the officials is still for room. We have no returns of the 
disease from other parishes, but it is not difficult to conjecture the dismal truth. Still the 
epidemic increases, and no man can predict a termination to its ravages. Many in the 
more comfortable ranks have fallen victims; among them the surgeon to the police esta- 
blishment ; but the virulence of the typhus principally exhausts itself on the industrial 
classes—on those who maintain themselves by the labour of their hands. This is not the 
first nor the second time that those who can least sustain the shock have been exposed to 
its dreadful violence. Year after year they have been decimated by fever. Their wives, 
their children, their relatives have been enfeebled or swept away. True, they have emitted 
no cry, and that is the most woful feature of the case. Either they must be ignorant of the 
poisonous influences under which they live, or they must be too demoralised to struggle 
against them, or they must be hopeless of the will of the State to succour them. Any of 
these suppositions is sufficiently deplorable. It is difficult to say whether the ignorance, 
or the apathy, or the distrust be the most lamentable symptom. Surely they must soon 
learn to feel the blush of shame, when Southwood Smith and other men, not personally 
exposed to their condition, stand alone and unaided by them in their efforts to better it.” 


Subsequent accounts inform us that the Home-Secretary, Sir G. Grey, has 
been corresponding with the municipal authorities of the Scottish metropolis 
concerning the prevalence of fever and amount of mortality. The Lord Provost, 
it appears, had solicited Government to allow a ship of war to be moored in the 
Firth of Forth, as a hospital for the convalescent ; and Sir G. Grey resisted the 
application upon the plea that the patients would be exposed to cold, recom- 
mending the erection of fever-sheds instead, and proposing to supply disinfect- 
ing fluids. On this subject, one of the London morning papers, the Daily News, 
very properly remarks :— | 
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‘Sir George is quite right. One line-of-battle-ship, or a whole fleet of them, floating off 


Inch Keith, would be a mere dallying with the stream, while the fountain would remain 
untouched. It is not fleets of ships, but regiments of scavengers that are wanted—it is 
hot patients carried to the waters of the Forth, but the waters of the Forth carried to the 
patients, that is needed. Let the fire-engines play down a certain number of closes per 
diem—let disinfectants be afterwards adininistered—'iet the infirmary fever-wards be shut 
up, to prevent theconcentration ef disease in a crowded and dingy part of the city—and 
let unemployed excava'ors be set tu the erectiou of fever sheds in the Queen’s Park, and 
then we may expect fever to abate;-but uutil these or some other thoroughly bold mea- 
sures are adopted, fever will encircle Edinburgh for the winter, as tenaciously as the old 
man clung tothe shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor. What is wauted is some body to take the 
initiative. The official boards work in circles; the town council leans to the parochial 
board, it again to the commissioners of police, aud they, in return,to a new bill. But 
while they wait for bills, and our destitution boards for money, the mower, Death, is cut- 
ting down four victims a day. Every day lost, opens four graves. In October the deaths 
from typhus in Edinburgh were 129; and though the total mortality for the month was 
below average (that result also taking place during the year when cholera visite’ Edin- 
burgh), still this is only a more substantial reason why disease should be vigorously 
resisted in its individual development. Fever may be said to be the only prevailing disease 
at present; it should therefore be singled out for attack, and perseveringly extirpated. 
Passing beyond the official range, why do the George Combeses, Robert Chamberses, and 
James Simpsons, who have done so much to instruct other places in sauitary matters, not 
come forward and form av association for fumigating “ their own romantic town ?” Surely 
*¢ distance does not lend enchantment to the view” in the matter of sanitary obligation.” 
We know no city or town in the United Kingdom which reflects greater 
disgrace upon its municipal or parochial authorities than the city of Edinburgh 
in so far, at least, as sanitary matters are concerned. We are aware that, in 
advancing this assertion, we expose ourselves to a loud and indignant outcry, on 
the part of the Scots, who are, generally, too prone to contend that any and 
every reflection upon their country and countrymen is unmerited, and who regard 
their far-famed metropolis and its public institutions with a degree of national 
pride (in many respects well founded, we admit,) which brooks no reproach 
against them, and acknowledges no imperfection in connection with them. But 
we cannot suffer ourselves to be deterred from important statements of fact by 
apprehensions of the ire of our Caledonian neighbours. We are willing to go 
\ . ° Ohee . . . ° 
great lengths with them in admiring and lauding their beautiful country, its 
cities, people, and institutions; but we cannot consent to allow our high appre- 
ciation of the many excellencies they exhibit to blind or silence us respecting 
their defects. We may be told that there is not a finer city in Europe than 
Edinburgh—that, in point of salubrity of position, spaciousness of streets and 
thoroughfares, abundance of public lands unbuilt upon and devoted to recreation 
and exercise, and many other features, it is unquestionably unsurpassed, and 
probably unequalled; and we reply, that all this may be indisputable in so far as 
the modern city—the “New Town,” as it is called—is concerned; but the 
ancient city—the ‘Old Town’’—exhibits a very different state of things. 
Little wots the casual visitor, or inhabitant, whose promenades or drives are con- 
fined to Princes-street, George-street, and the beautiful squares and places diverg- 
ing from these magnificent thoroughfares—or to their beautiful suburbs and 
adjacent country: little wot they who go about admiring the palace-like archi- 
tecture, and broad well-swept causeways and magnificent, scenery which here 
strike the eye at every turn—that, in the very heart and centre of this enchant- 
ing scene, another and probably more populous city presents features diametri- 
cally opposite, in every respect. Let these parties cross the North Loch, and 
traverse the Old Town in any direction deviating from the three parallel thorough- 


fares whereby it is contrived they may have access to Roslyn, the Meadows, 
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‘Morningside, and other places of occasional fashionable resort on the south side’ 
of the city, without becoming sensible of its true aspects; and they will discover 
that the contrast cannot possibly be exaggerated. They will not there find spa- 
cious streets, commodious mansions, well-swept pavements, and other indications 
of cleanliness and indefatigable attention to the essentials of public health: they 
will not there meet the crowds of well-clad loungers they found thronging 
Princes and Géorge-streets: but, on the contrary, they will find infirmaries and 
other public buildings gorged with the sick and dying—narrow wynds and closes 
covered with noisome abominations —habitations ill-ventilated, ill-cleansed, ill- 
drained, and ill-watered (say, indeed, scarcely ventilated, cleansed, drained, or 
watered at all); anda population exhibiting signs of squalid wretchedness heart- 
rending to behold. By adopting the specific counsels of the writerin the Daily 
News, the authorities of Edinburgh may certainly do much to obviate the pesti- 
lence which exists among them, and to diminish the reproach which deservedly 
attaches to them. But fire-engines, followed by disinfectants, applied to the 
wynds and closes, and the erection of fever-sheds in the Queen’s Park, as substi 
tutes for the present infirmaries, though highly desirable and calculated to prove 
of great efficacy, will by no means accomplish all that is required. The land- 
lords of Edinburgh must be shamed out of their destroying selfishuess; and the 
water companies compelled to discharge their obligations to the public. Altera- 
tions and regulations more permanent and extensive than mere wooden-sheds 
and occasional syringings are indispensible. Numerous wynds and closes re- 
quire widening; a quantity of uninhabitable (though inhabited) houses want 
razing; and innumerable others need extensive draining and ventilating, and 
furnishing with water-closets, and water-pipes which shall convey water. 
Persons who have never inspected the Old Town of Edinburgh can form no con- 
ception of the extent of its deficiencies in these respects. With the exception of 
certain public institutions and the extensive premises of some of the wealthier 
traders, water-closets or privies are not to be found in any of its buildings. ‘The 
dwelling-houses are of great elevation: story being piled above story to the 
extent, in some instances, of nine or ten, and, on an average, six or seven. 
These edifices do not consist, as in England, of the residence of a single family, 
but form a number of seperate family abodes. ach floor has its distinct 
dwelling-house, to the number of two, three, and sometimes foureach. Thusa 
house of six stories comprises twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four family residences, 
entered by one common staircase; and it is by no means a rare occurrence to 
find thirty families located in a building, which would in England, from its out- 
ward appearance, be deemed the moderate-sized mansion of a single family. 
Moreover, some of the families occupying these houses-within-a-house, sub-let 
several of their diminutive apartments to several other families or numerous 
lodgers. None of these houses, except the lowest one (and that only in rare and 
highly favoured instances) possess a solitary foot of airing-ground, yard, or other 
uncovered area wherein clothes may be dried, privies erected, or animal and 
vegetable refuse deposited until removed by the scavengers. ludeced,. in those 
localities where these tenements are piled highest above each other—where, too, 
the streets are narrowest, the apartments least commodious and worst ventilated, 
NO. VII" 
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and the population most dense—water-closets and privies are wholly unknowit« 
The common staircases, too, as they are termed, by which these habitations are 
approached, are so narrow, dark, and circuitous, that the purer air can scarcely 
find access; and good wholesome daylight never. We rarely explored one of 
these almost inaccessible recesses, without bearing away disagreeable proofs that 


they had been used as privies or urinals. It was formerly the universal practice — 


in these houses of Edinburgh, to empty the accumulated filths of the preceding 
day and evening, from the lofty windows, into the streets below, during certain 
prescribed hours of the night; and passers-by were required to keep their ears 
actively alive to the warning ‘* Gardez vous!’ or “ Gardez! L? Eau !* 
with which the operation was usually accompanied, if they desired to escape 
having their head-gear and garments most unpleasantly and indelibly bespattered. 
This practice of showering filth was some time since forbidden by the city 
authorities; and, in heu thereof, the inhabitants are now required to carry their 
accumulated deposits of refuse matter down stairs to the street, during preseribed 
hours of the night and early in the morning, whence they are ultimately re- 
-moved by perambulating scavengers’ carts: not, however, without leaving behind, 
for at least, many hours of the ensuing forenoon, an intolerable effluvium, and, 
in many cases, more solid residue. Nor is the new regulation by any means 
universally conformed to. In the numerous disgusting wynds and closes 
branching from: the Canongate, Cowgate, and other ancient leading thorough- 
fares, the practice of nightly discharges from the windows is still extensively 
followed, without even the advantage of a warning voice. It is in these locali- 
ties, more particularly the Cowgate, a long narrow street which traverses one of 
the deep and almost inaccessible ravines formed by the several eminences over 
which the city extends, that the lower order of Irish, many of whom are desti- 
tute, crowd in myriads; and it is from these localities that the Infirmary and 
other receptacles for the sick and dying are chiefly supplied. So long as the 
landlords of these vile dens of filth and disease are not compelled to erect water- 
closets, with ample pipes conducting to ample sewers, in each building, and 
improve their ventilation and lighting; and so long as the water companies are 
not forced to supply constant and abundant water; the evils we have described 
must continue to decimate the population of Edinburgh and reflect utter dis- 
grace upon its authorities. There are now, we believe, two water companies 
in this city; and not before some rivalry had become absolutely necessary. 
The inhabitants are not ouly insufliciently supplied by the company first ex- 
isting, but are infamously robbed by them ; their system having been to charge 
for the mere pipes, not for the water. We have known persons, inhabit- 
ing elevated localities of the old town, wholly unsupplied with water during the 
summer months, although they had the pipes laid on to their houses and paid 
for a constant supply. When the company’s reservoirs became low, in the dry 
seasou, the water either could not or was not made to reach the required elevation; 
and the inhabitants had to descend immense flights of steps to obtain precarious 
supplies elsewhere; but, when they stated this fact, and demurred to pay the 
Company’s periodical demand for the cost of a constant supply, they were 
“coolly informed that the pipes were laid on to their houses, and the Company 








* We forget the precise warning cry ; But it is still well nae ere in Edinburgh 
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elaimed payment in consideration thereof, without any regard to the question of 
these pipes actually carrying water. Whether the newly-formed rival Water 
' Company, is yet in operation, or whether, if so, care has been taken by the city 
authorities to regulate the supply from them more fairly, we are not informed; 

but it is high time this should be the case. It is found, without referencé to 

the prevailing fever, that the mortality of Edinburgh is fearful; at least, so far ag 

that part of the city we have described is concerned. Although the Old and 

New Towns are only separated by a space which barely suffices for a few parallel 

sets of rails, constructed on the narrow gauge principle, the difference in their 

respective returns of mortality is nearly cent per cent, In the Old Town the 

deaths are one in sixty-two, whilst in the New Town, they are only one in thirty 

three ; and the average age at death in the Old Town is twenty-five, whilst in 

the New Town it is forty-seven. Well, indeed, may humane writers on this side 

the Tweed emphatically enquire why the distinguished members of the medical 

profession, and other able promoters of measures for the public weal, of whieh 
the citizens of Edinburgh can boast so many, are not seen effectively bestirring 
themselves to render their city a spot more befitting the seat of one of the most 
renowned medical and surgical schools in the world. The Scots are. justly cele- 
brated for their superior industry, perseverance, economy, intelligence and 
loyalty. But in respect of sanitary improvements they display none of these 
qualities. Whereis shewn the superior industry and perseverance by which, if 
wisely directed, they might long ere now have subdued the fatal epidemic which 

has been committing havoc among them for months past ?—Where the supe- 
rior economy, more important than all economies, which is sparing of human 
life and human suffering?---Where the superior intelligence which should not 
suffer their English neighbours to take precedence or stand alone in zeal and 
endeavour to enlighten the public mind upon sanitary subjects?---And where the | 
superior loyvality which should blush to have it said that their Sovereign—a 
monarch who has evinced more than ordinary attachment to Scotland—has 
hitherto notoriously been deterred, when among them, from holding her courts 
in her own palace of Holyrood, by the almost never-ceasing prevalence of alarm- 
ing epidemics in its immediate precincts? We well remember that, when her 
Majesty first visited Scotland, several years ago, the public papers stated that 

she was prevented making Holyrood Palace her temporary residence, and com- 
pelled to avail herself of the hospitality of a neighbouring Duke, in whose Palace 
of Dalkeith she held her levees, from her maternal apprehensions for the health 
_ of the Royal infants, founded on the extensive existence of disease among the 
children of the neighbouring habitations; and it is well known that she has twice, 

subsequently, visited the country, without having it in her power, consistently 
with prudence, to do otherwise. Disease and death are no respecters of persons: 

nor has rank any awe for them; and though we would be the last to contend that 
the humblest of the people have less claim to due regard for their health, on the 
part of local or national authorities, than the mightiest monarch, we cannot res 
frain from observing that if the “ loyal” authorities of Edinburgh have but little 
anxiety to make due provision for guarding and promoting the health of their 

poorer fellow-citizens, they might, at least, evince more concern for that of their 

oceasional royal guest and her illustrious offspring, 
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GREAT SANITARY MERTING. 


We congratulate the friends of Sanitary improvement on the public meeting, 
in the Crown and Anchor Tavern, announced in our last number. It was truly 
gratifying to behold the spacious hall so-well filled on the occasion, and to witness 
the numerous attendance of the fair sex occupying the front seats. We observed 
on the platform, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, M.P.; Mr. Mackinnon, M.P.; Mr. Charles 
Lushington, M.P.; Mr. Charles Cochrane, Mr. Ellerman, Dr. Gourlay, Dr. 
Gavi, Rev. Mr, Lusignan, Sir C. Aldis, Dr. Aldis, Mr. J. Randolph, Secretary 
to the Westminster Sanitary Association; Dr. Guy, Dr. Conquest, and.a number 
of the most influential members of the several associations for the promotion of 
public health, under the joint auspices of which the meeting was convened; and 
letters of apology for unavoidable absence were read from Lord Dudley Stuart, 
M.P.; Sir W. Clay, M.P.; Sir B. Hall, M.P.; Mr. Wakley, M.P.;. Mr. Dun- 
combe, M.P.; Baron L. Rothschild, M.P., and a number of other: influential 
gentlemen, who intimated their most cordial concurrence in the object of the 
meeting. We abstain from giving any report of the able speeches delivered on 
the occasion, as they have already been reported extensively in the daily papérs. 
The first resolution, which was proposed by W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P., and 
seconded by Charles Cochrane, Hsq., is as follows: — 


“That the Drainage and Sewerage of the Metropolis are very inefficient; the Cleansing of 
the Streets exceedingly imperfect; the Supply of Water lamentably deficient in quantity, 
and bad in quality; that the practice of Burying the Dead in the Midst of the Living, pro- 
duces great demoralisation, and grossly violates the sanctity of the grave. That these, 


among other evils, entail enormous and unnecessary expenses upon the people, and lead to a 
great deterioration of their Health and fearful destruction of Life,” 


The second resolution was proposed by Charles Lushington, Esq., M.P.; and 
seconded by Hector Gavin, Esq., M.D. It is--- 


‘*That this Meeting deplores the apativ generally evinced by the public relative to the 
evils referred to in the preceding Resolution, as well as the absence of an uniform law which 
would enable the Government to exercise an efficient control over local administrative bodies ; 


and that this Meeting pledgesitself to support the government in any efforts made by it to pass 
a sound and comprehensive Sanitary Measure.” 
\ 


: 


The other speakers were Mr. Beges, Secretary of the Health of Towns’ 
Aasociation. Mr. George, Overseer of St. Anne’s, Westminster; and Mr. Joseph | 
Rogers, Chairman of the Committee of the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Associa- 
tion. The two last-named speakers rose to complain, that a proposition, which 
they had been instrumental in urging upon the gentlemen to whom the task of 
“preparing the resolutions,and arranging the proceedings had been confided, had 
beeu resisted.. It appeared that the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Association, and 
another Society instituted for similar objects (the National Association for the 
Abolition of Burials in Towns), had deemed it important that the proceedings © 

f the meeting should embrace a distinct and emphatic resolution against the 
Bae did system; whilst the five Associations united in convening the meeting, 
considered it preferable simply to ennmerate the system in common with the 
several other existing sources of injury to public health specially referred to and 
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condemned in the first resolution. Messrs. George and Rogers allowed their 
extreme zeal to betray them into some slight asperities in the course of their 
statements of complaint, whereby the harmony of the meeting was in a slight 
degree disturbed. This interruption, however, was but tomporary ; Mr. Beggs 
having promptly justified the Society he represented, and the co-operating | 
Associations, in a temperate and explanatory reply. Upon the whole, the meeting 
appeared to give great satisfaction to all present. The resolutions were passed 
unanimously; and the brief interruption to the general harmony, to which we 
have referred, only served to manifest the extreme earnestness with which each 
practice prejudicial to public health is assailed by the promoters of sanitary 
improvement. At the termination of the proceedings the thanks of the meeting 
were unanimously awarded to Mr. Cabbell, for his conduct im the chair, on the 
motion of the Rev. M. W. Lusignan. 


SANITARY MEETING IN THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


A numerously attended meeting was held in the Hall of the Lamb Tavern, 
Kingsland, on the 17th ult., for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament to supersede the powers of the present local 
Boards, and to take measures for the general sanitary improvement of the dis- 
trict. Sir Wm. Clay, M.P., was to have presided; but in consequence of his 
inability to attend, Mr. Geo. Thompson, M.P., was prevailed upon to supply his 
place. * The first resolution, which was, in effect—‘‘ that the leading and other 
thoroughfares in the district of Kingsland being but partially paved and very 
inefficiently cleansed, the accumulation of decomposing animal and vegetable 
matter tended much to originate and increase disease’’---was moved by Dr. Daw, 
seconded by Mr. Beggs, and unanimously carried. Mr. Vergo proposed and 
Mr. Low seconded the next resolution, which stated that—* the health of the 
district was much injured by reason of the sewers being upon an unfavourable 
level, the refuse matter from the higher levels passing through them, and choking 
them up; and that it was essentially necessary an effort should be made to get 
some expedient adopted for having them effectually cleaned.” _This resolution, 
also, was carried unanimously. The third and final resolution was moved by 


* We congratulate the honourable gentleman’s constituents on his having, at length 
been induced to connect himself, thus far, at least with the present poptilar agitation for 
promoting the Health of Towns. We have reason to believe that the letter from a Tower 
Hamlets Correspondent, which appeared in our last number, had no slight influence in the 
matter; and we feel happy to have been thus instrumental in enlisting a recruit who, perhaps, 
can, if he wll, render the great cause of sanitary improvement more efficient aid than 
almost any other advocate, by the power of his eloquence, and the extent of his*personal 
popularity. Wesincerely hope, however, that Mr. Thompson will not rest content, nor his 
constituents satisfied, with this, his first appearance in the character of a sanitary re. 
former, We reluctantly confess, that we have greater cause for doubting that he takes 
any extensive or cordial interest in the question, than his having come forward, under 
peculiar circumstances, in this solitary iustance can remove. We willingly engage, how- 
ever. gladly to banish this mistrust, when we find the honourable gentieman stepping 
voluntarily, prominently, and actively forward on other opportunities of the kind.—Epb. 
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Mr. W. R. Ives, and seconded by Mr. Neilson. It stated that—‘‘ as the district 
presented a flagrant instance of the inefficiency of local boards in general, arising 
from the foregoing causes, and the general want of proper sanitary regulations, 
it was considered that, were an Act passed, enabling the Government to exercise 
a sufficient controul over local administrative bodies, it would go far to remedy 
the evils complained of; and that a petition be forthwith presented to Parlia- 
ment, embodying the foregoing resolutions.’ This resolution was also em dially 
agreed to. The thanks of the meeting were then severally voted to the (hair- 
man and Mr. Beggs, which terminated the proceedings. Several of the speakers 
at this meeting supported the respective resolutions by important representations: 
of facts which had come within their observation in the district, and by a variety 
of able arguments, 





THE WESTMINSTER COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


Ir appears that the above Commission expires on the 5th inst., and the Court 
are in considerable difficulty as to its renewal. A meeting of the Court was 
held on the 19th ult., whereat Mr. Hertslet, the chief-clerk, stated that the 
, Lord Chancellor objected to renew the Commission, which he had been petitioned 
to renew, until the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, at present sitting at 
Gwydyr House, had made its report. The Chairman took the opinion of the 
Court in this dilemma; and it was eventually resolved, “that a deputation do 
wait on the Lord High Chancellor, and respectfully inform him of the injury the 
public would sustain by the suspension of the Commission.” We sincerely 
trust that the deputation will succeed in inducing his Lordship to revoke his 
present determination. We can readily see the propriety and importance of the 
consideration by which he is led to deem it advisable to decline renewing the 
existing powers of local Commissioners, until those at Gwydyr House have pre- 
sented their Report. It is reasonably supposed that the Report of the latter will 
ve such as must lead fo the speedy adoption of a newly devised and entirely 
different system of controlling the various public bodies, throughout the king- 
dom, whose duties are in any way connected with sanitary matters; and the 
Lord Chancellor probably deems it useless to renew existing powers so soon 
to be set aside or newly regulated. It is possible, however, that the Report 
from Gwydyr House may not make its appearance for some time; and it is 
certain that legislation cannot follow it without considerably further delay. In 
_ the meantime, the Westminster Commissioners have many important works in 
hand, which must suddenly’cease if their powers be not renewed until such 
period as more extended and‘better devised powers are conferred by anew Act of 
Parliament. In our second number, we called attention to a recent enactment 
whereby this Commission acquired ‘valuable important additional powers—viz., 
“« An Act to explain and amend the laws of Sewers relating to the city of West- 
minster and part of Middlesex.” Under this Act the Commissioners , have 
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already undertaken several highly useful improvements; and it is Seriously to be 
deplored that the Lord Chancellor should form any determination calculated to 
frustrate or retard these improvements. Surely,his Lordship may with propriety 
renew this Commission pro tem., when he recollects that it can readily be super- 
seded the moment any measure which it may be desirable to substitute is daly 
preparcd. Ifthe Westminster Commission had not proved itself an active body, 
with an able executive, aiid had it not so recently acquired peculiarly wholesome 
powers by which much good may be effected and is already commenced, we should 
not, perhaps, have felt thus anxious that it may meet no tinnecessary obstruc- 
tion; but justly regarding it as oie of the most efficient Commissions of Sewers 
in the metropolis, we should greatly regret to see its powers withdrawn, until some 
better ineasure can at once occupy their place. 


ES ema 


SANITARY MEETING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. | 


A public meeting of the working classes was held on the 18th ult. in the Far- 
ringdon Hall, King’s Arms-¥ard, Holborn, to support the measures in contem- 
plation to improve the health of towns, and establish sanitary arrangements 
generally The mecting was convened by the Co-operative League, and presided 
over by Mr. Heary. The following resolutions, which were moved, in a speech 
of considerable ability and eloquence, by Mr. Campbell, seconded by Mr. Jamie- 
son, and supported by Mr. Ainger, were unanimously adopted: — 

‘ist. That whereas the health of the human being is known to depend upon 
certain fixed and undeviating laws, the violation of which js attended with fearful 
consequences, while their observance never fails to promote happiness, it be- 
comes an imperative duty that the existence of those laws should be recognised in 
all civil arrangements of society.’’ 

“2nd. That it is the duty of the Legislature to enact laws for removing all 
hindrances to the public health, and providing such conditions as shall secure its 
preservation, and this meeting pledges itself to support any measures which the 
Government may bring forward calculated to promote these desirable objects.” 





j 


Disinyvectinc ExperIMENTS IN Brramtncuam.---The commissioners of 
streets, accompanied by Messrs. Hodgson and Russell, surgeons, Dr. Bell 
Fletcher, and other scientific gentlemen, lately attended at the premises of the 
town surveyor, to witness some experiments by Mr. J. K. Orgill, of London, 
with some disinfecting fiuid, said to be possessed of very valuable properties. The 
first experiment was upon a quantity of dead animals in a state of decomposition, 
and the smell of which was exceedingly offensive. Upon this Mr. Orgill threw 
two table-spoonsful of the liquid, and the smell immediately left them. Quanti- 
ties of night-soil, fish, and other matter were successfully operated upon, and with 
equal effect. It is the intention of the company by whom the fluid is possessed 
to establish an extensive premises in Birmingham, for converting all the animal 
and vegetable refuse of the place into manure; and terms have been proposed by 
Mr. Orgill to the authorities, which, if agreed to, will enable the company to 
cleanse and disinfect the borough. 
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CAT the meeting ‘of the’above Court” or’ ‘the 23% ultiy:a' devier, adres to wile 
“editor of the Poor Mon’s Guardian, by ‘Mr: Charles‘Cochrarie; wasttakeninto con- 
sideration. Mr. Cochtate’s lette? felated' the vestilts” of ‘a personal inspection 

qawhich.thebeneyolent, writer had been induced to make into the ‘Sanitary | condi- 
tionof «certain. miserable lodging-houses, in ‘Feeld- lane, ‘Holborn, which are the 
“receptacles of ‘everything loathsome and. destructive. to health,. and reprobated 
/ the’ City authorities for’ permitting: such abominable dens of pestilence to, exist. 
“A. “spirited wood- cut, illustrating the writer’s description’ ‘of one of these tene- 
ments, accompanied. the. letter in the Poor Man's Guardian.” Tt’ was'stated'in 
#'the Court; that. portion. cof the tenements yisited and described by Mr, Cochrane 
®gre'situated in a part of Field-lane over which the Commissioners of City, ‘Sewers 
, have no jurisdiction. - The reports ‘of the City: inspectors; stated, . that, of, the 
--lodging-houses i in the locality within the’City, one’ was’ represented as’ having 
wt ~ twenty-one beds, and as being more ‘remarkable for cleanliness thah ‘could “be 
vexpeeted: from persons of such, filthy habits as the occupants were, acknowledged 
¥3 “to, be desraded by; but invanother, in which were thirty. beds, . ‘the lower, apart- 
“nent ‘was overflowing: with ‘the filth which appeared to have been: emptied. i anto. it 
faa all the. rooms above stairs, right down the’ stairease, Av good: supply>, ot 
sowater: was. stated tobe at the command of, the “occupants; but Mr. ‘R. Li? Jones 
“normed theCourt that he understood there was frequently ¢ a scramble. ‘for water 
““amotig’ the wiserable lodgers; ‘and: Mr. Harrison gave the Court to, understand 
- “that the ‘New River Company ree that: a evens: in’ rhe, present supply 
voirs. “Sev etal Commissioners very properly contended that the apply of water, 
“oO $y totdertovbe beneficial, should. be. constant; whereby the necessity ‘of reservoits, 
be. “which are in’ themselves sources of evil, would be altogether. obviated, , _Uiti- 
be :oitnntyy Mr. ‘Cochrane’s letter was referred to the General Purposes: Committee, to 
ascertain how far the existing law could be carried into operation iicleansing: the 
rdhonnts: eomplained.. of... “The ‘meeting of Commissioners,” says the Morning 
“Advertiser, §6 was: numerously, attended, cand, Mi was. quite evident that amongst 
~ them sanitary Tegulations was theorderof the day. The inspectors. received the 
ki “most peremptory ‘instructions 'to be’ Vieilantii in’their’districts?%09 [ise er nego 





‘: We avail ourselves of this occasion to commend to the eaoitable notice oft our 


Of “readers and, the friends. of. the sanitary catise generally, , the little periddical above- 
nawieds: The: Poor Man's AodinGidrei isa cheap. and popular. weekly, publication, 


sae ‘established,which devotes a. large share of its: attention to,the. ueey 
of ‘improved ‘sanitary: regulations for the-benefit ‘ofthe poor; rightly: conceiving, 
ve) presume,. that, as. ‘an organ ¢ ‘of the ‘poor man’s: interests, it is justified in. or 
/ing»;paramount, MOPGTIAGER to, questions affecting the preservation of ee ‘ 
press sachae so ody sliab yintiioeda ad telus! | : 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF MARYLEBONE. 


Tue Metropolis has been convulsed by an enormous Report on the state of the 
above parish. It is of such a length that we really know not how to handle it, 
- but. presuming our readers will be satisfied for the present by an extract or two, 
we give the following reserving the rest for a future number: — 


“The demoralising influence of 30 many persons of both sexes being under 
the necessity of so congregating cannot be too severely animadverted upon. 

“ Your committee recommend, in order to produce uniformity of cleansing, 
lighting, paving, and rating, and for the purpose of placing every court, alley, 
-and place in a parish under the direct, control of the vestry, that committees of 
survey be forthwith appointed to view all the places enumerated in Appendix 1, 
1m order that all may partake of the benefits of general superintendence, and to 
compel the landlords, where necessary, to the performance of their duty in this 
important particular, which, they regret to say, has been in many instances 

greatly neglected, and which requires, therefore, to be legally enforced. 

«‘ The report on the subject of nuisances recommends immediate steps to be 
taken for the removal of furniture and other goods exposed for sale on the pave- 
ment of the thoroughfares, and the removal of slaughter-houses and melting- 
houses, which frequently render the air of an entire neighbourhood unwholesome. 

“ Your committee report that in several cases during their inspection, they 
ascertained that swine were kept, to the manifest nuisance and injury of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. Your committee directed the surveyor to take the 
| necessary proceedings for the removal of the same, and your committee recom- 
mend that printed notices be served upon all persons so offending; and if the 
swine are not removed within seven days from such notice that legal proceedings 
for the removal of the same, be instituted against the offending parties, and that 
it. be the duty of the beadles from time to time, to endeavour to ascertain if 
swine are kept, and to report the same in their weekly report books; and the 
vestry are recommended to rigidly carry into effect the powers. vested in them 
by Parliament to put down this evil. 

% Your committee find in many places through the parish, accumulations of 
dust in the yards and cellars of the houses, and there is very general complaint 
_ of the dustmen refusing to remove the same unless they are paid for so doing. 
Your committee find that this nuisance of the accumulation of dust, &c., existed 
to a much greater extent until within the last few months, when, from ‘the cir- 
- cumstances of the vestry having taken the sweeping of the parish into their own 
hands, the contractors have become alarmed lest the vestry should also take upon 
themselves the removal of the dust, and have become more attentive, but the 
exactions still continue. Your committee are of opinion that this practice should 
be suppressed by the vestry. 

“« Your committee regret to be under the necessity of remarking that there 
appears to be generally great indifference on the part of landlords of houses to 
the wants and comforts of the poor, most of the premises in the occupation of 
the poor being badly drained and ventilated, very dirty, and no attention paid to 
cleansing or repair. In many cases the basements are so dark as to require 
candles to descend with to the ground-floor, there being as few windows as 
possible, no opening over area doors, as such openings even unglazed, would sub- 
ject the owner of the house to be subject to the window-tax, the law, to avoid 
the tax, requiring that the passage should be absolutely dark; the conveniences, 
> im many cases, only one for several houses, and where ‘there i is one a ie each house 
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it is generally much neglected. In many parts of the district, as may be seen 
by reference to. the, notes of the inspections, as in Gee’s-court, Barratt’ s-court, 
Gray’ s-building’s, and Calmel- buildings, the privies of the Rotiees are in a most 
foul and offensive state, in many cases the tops of these places bemg removed, 
or where they remain, the seats, floors, and passages are covered with filth. Your 
- committee, in reference to the privies in fonl condition, and other nuisances con- 
_.tained in the notes of the daily inspection of the whole of the district com- 
mittees, recommend that the provisions of the act of Parliament 9th and 10th 
Victoria, chapter 96, be forthwith had recourse to ‘fur the abatement: of the 
nuisances, 
pipe: Continuing their researches into the sanitary condition of the’ districts, and 
_ turning to those subjects, the management of which the legislature has placed in 
other hands, your committee approach a subject of the utmost importance in a 
. sanitary point of view, but over which the parishioners have no control what- 
ever, viz., firstly, the sewage of the parish. They regret that while they have 
_. through tl ie parish surveyor obtained now for the first time a complete knowledge 
.of the state of the sewage of this great parish, they are compelled’ to declare 
we that it is manifestly insufficient for the wants of the locality, no fewer than 250 
“streets and ways in the parish being wholly without proper sewage, and a great 
_ portion of the remainder defective or incomplete. Every person who has at all 
, considered the subject must be aware that the formation of cesspools underneath 
_. and contiguous to inhabited houses, is a fearful source of sickness and disease; 
and yet the formation of these noxious depositories of filth has been for a long 
r series of years forced upon the public by the absurd practice on the part of the 
Sewer Commissioners of preventing any drain from'a privy being laid into a 
sewer; of late, however, and since the evil has caused a frightful RECHIRUMON, 
__ the Commissioners themselves are loud in their condemnation of cesspools, and 
_» even solicit that the drains may be laid into the sewer. Against the conduct 
of these irresponsible parties, the vestry have repeatedly and ineffectually a 
tested. 
“ They recommend that application be immediately made to reduce their 
_ numbers, and to trap the remainder; and that, if more ventilation to the sewers 
be required, this be obtained from the crown of the’ arch in ‘the roadway, and 
not in the immediate proximity of ‘the houses. 
“« Another evil of a most fearful character in a sanitary point: of view i8 the 
"water monopoly; and your committee regards the monopoly as ésséntially different 
_ from all other on account of its vast importance as an absolute’ necessary of life. 
-. Opposed alike to all monopolies, and anxious to procure for the ratepayers’ sup- 
.. ples whether of gas or water at the cheapest rate, and of the most excellent qua- 
_. lity, still they feel that in the matter of lighting, the ratepayers having’ the choice 
of candles, ‘naptha, oil, camphine, &c., are not necessarily at the mercy of the 
-, gas companies. But, as regards the supply of water, there is no choice; the 
ratepayers are compelled to submit to all’ the exactions of the water companies, 
aud are entirely debarred from obtaining any other supply. “The West Middle- 
sex Water Company, in particular, who brought their water into’ the “parish 
_ under the express pretence of defeating monopoly, of giving a cheaper and a 
purer supply, after a few years entered” into an agreeme nt ‘with the other com- 
panies, parcelled out the metropolis into districts, “and placed the whole ‘commu- 
nity at the mercy of this great monopoly, both as regards supply and price. 
“ Your committee are convinced that a matter of so much public importance 
should not be left at the mercy of any commercial company, but that a control 
for public purposes should be exercised by the governing bodies duly elected i in 
_ every locality in the metropolis. 
steel dias "The attention of the aggregate committee has been strongly drawn 4 this 
"circumstance during their recent inspection, from observing that’ the supply of 
water as regards public health and comfort, forms comparatively no*part of the 
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companies’ arrangements, as indeed it cannot while the law remains constituted 
asrat present, profit, being of course the ruling. object of the seyeral companies. | 
For instance, they have found in most localities (say in Gray’ s-buildings, for 
example) the suppiy. of, water_is,laid on in the depth of the area infront of the’ 
house, the approach to which (owing to the window-tax), is through a dark 
passage, while the privy is in the back yard, as far as possible from the supply of 
water, with drains running through the houses, and there is no water to cleanse 
them; the filth once trig in the “cesspools and drains, while the ordinary waste 
water, which might otherwise be turned to good account in cleansing the drains, 
runs direct into the sewer,,and no portion of it through the drains. 

“ In addition to the defective supply doled out to the parishioners at an enor- 
mous charge, there are forty-nine street pumps in the parish, erected by the’ 
vestry, maintained at an ‘annaal expense of £260. Your committee beg to sug- 
west that it would be highly desirable that a parochial or district board, elected by 
the ratepayers, should be empowered by the Legislature cither to contract for the 
supply of water, or, if necessary, supply 1t, themselves to the several districts, the 
expeuse to be levied by a general rate. 

“Under the head of lighting, and in connexion with the extreme im portance 
of the subject, as regards all attempts ‘at sanitary improvement, your committee 
cannét but call upon the vestry most strenuously to urge. once more upon | the 
consideration of the Government and the Legislature the absolute necessity, if 
there be anything like sincerity on the part of the proposers of sanitary measures, 
of repealing that most unjust and unequal and obnoxious tax which places a heavy 
penalty on the formation of all openings for the admission of light and air, the 
free admission of which is indispensable to the maintenarce of health. So long : 
as the window tax continues to render the habitations of all classes, and of the 
poor especially, gloomy, fetid, and impure, no attempts at a partial remedy of 
minor evils can be attended with success. ‘The remedy of this crying grievanee 
is so simple, and so completely within the power of the Legislature, that its con- 
tinuance can only be regarded as a convincing proof of indifference to the most 
obvious and practical means of carrying out real measures of sanitary reform. ~ 

‘‘ Interments in towns has engaged the serious attention of your committee, 
and they have come to the borne iy notwithstanding all that may be urged in 
its behalf, in connexion chiefly with the wishes and feelings of surviving relatives, 
that the health of the living must be considered in conjunction with the inviola- 
bility and sacred duty of the interment of the dead, and that the present practice 
is too highly detrimental to the health of the surrounding neighbourhood to be 
permitted to continue under a prudent system of sanitary regulations. They 
trust that means may be .devised.jor putting an end to this practice, and of gra- 
dually closing the present graveyards, without cutrage’to the feelings of those 
whose relatives have been deposited within them; and of conducting funerals at 
a distance from the metropolis, decently and respectably, with little or no uddition 
to the present.cost. 

“There is also another, and in the case of this parish in particular, a most 
important element in the calculation, which it is impossible for those who have 
taken a part.in the administration of the poor laws to overlook, viz., the i immigr ae 
tion of paupers from Ireland and from the country districts, bringinig with them 
the seeds of disease and death, already sown by the misery and want which drive 
them, frequently,.almost in multitudes, to seek refuge in ‘the metropélis, and 
whose, deaths. make a grievois addition to the due and proper average, which it 
cannot,be pretended that any sanitary regulations i in Marylebone would prevents’ 

“In making. these. observations your committee have no wish’ to defy orto 
abate the value. of proper. sanitary regulations; on thé contrary," they aré ‘most 
anxious to recommend and to adopt” them ‘in phat possible way." “‘They’on 
wish to guard against the error of enthusiasin cr 6 f des sign, which wotld SufBose 
it possible that sueh regulations ca un obyiate ‘the effects of Hancracy tities, se un 
y Hane ie ales iui 
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healthy labour, of iseipatia” aad of want, in the propagation of disense and fa. 
the hastening of death. 
“In the meantime they are firmly of opinion that: representative ‘and freely 
elected bodies, properly constituted under the sanction of acts of Parliament, and — 
armed. by the Legislature with sufficient power, are capable not ouly of carrying — 
out, but of performing in the most efficient and constitutional manner everything - 
possible, and which ought to be done, in the way of sanitary regulation, asa — 
means, and a most important one, of improving the condition of the town popu- 
lation; and it is with the view of ‘contributing to that very important end that 
they submit this report to the serious consideration of the vestry of Marylebone. 


- (Signed) * GEORGE Dantes: Chairman, © Beery, 
+} “ And by the whole of the cornmittee.” IO) 





REPORT: OF THE. HEALTH OF LONDON. ASSOCIATION, 


“ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE. METROPOLIS. 
(Continued. )s 


SEWERS. 
91 Are the iB ais and streets in your nibtiritsitithood seodied's witht 
) sewers and drains? 


. The sewers and drains are in a most dletoctive state in’ many wer of. the Mes 
tropolis. and its environs, There are streets without sewers, and ‘houses without 
drains,. and. even where there are sewers, the houses are Srdoh or matey without: drains 
communicating with the sewers.. — cy 

_Almost all the houses in Greenwich, except’ the which belong: to the Royal 
Hospital, have cesspools, but have Acither sewers nor drains. “The public and 
private drains, in Highgate are in a bad state, althotigh no place can have greater 
natural advantages. . In Hoxton and Bethnal-green. there are few ‘streets and 
houses. having. either sewers or drains. In Penton-street, Pentonville, there is 
no ‘sewer, and the drainage is so defective in several parts of the neighbourhood; 
that, though situated on a hill, the water frequently gets into the kitchens, and 
the inhabitants are compelled to pump it out. In Penton-grove the drainage is 
so bad that many. houses are unlet in consequence. Hackney-road and Miles 
end-road. are partly without sewers. 

In the Commercial-road and St. George’s-in-the-East there are no’ sewers;’ iad 
the kitchens, after heavy rains, are several inehes under water, ‘and: when: the 
water recedes it leaves an accumulation of filth and dirt of the ‘worst description: 
‘There i is also.a horrible stench from the gratings. — 

In the parish of Limehouse the sewage is most imperfect; it cannot be con- 
sider more than mere surface drainage, because the sewers are not deep enough 
to drain the basement stories. 

The arbitrary mode of proceeding in the making of new sewers. is a gross in- 
justice to: the public at large, inasmuch as all persons residing’ on the same 
Jevel are called upon for the same amount of rate, whether. they Fave sewers in 
their respective neighbourhoods or not;. and thus they are compelled to | pay. for 

R giewe advantages which particular, localities only possess. 

‘There are no less than seven different Commissions of Sewers within’ ten miles 
a the Post-office; these trusts are as follows:---1. The City Commission; 2. 
The Westminster; 3. The Holborn and Finsbury; 4, The Tower Hamilets:' 5 
The Blackwall; 6. The Kent and Surrey; and 7, The Regent-street Commdae 
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sion, . The names of more than 700 persons are now comprised in these Com- 
missions, upwards of 300 of whom ‘have qualified, ;; This number is unnecessarily. ; 
large, and is represented as being the frequent cause of obstruction to business, -. 
Wher ‘we consider whio the Commissioners of Sewers are, what the. mode of their — 
appointment, and the ancient statute by which their proceedings. are. governed, «. 
we shall cease.to wonder at the’ present detective state of the sewerage. of the. . 
Metropolis, and we’shall no longer be surprised in finding that in those places, . 
where the population is most detise, and consequently where sewers are most... 
needed, there they exist nots;and simply for this reason---because the inhabitants, 
of those crowded localities are extremely poor, and the landlords, of the wretched, ; 
tenements ate but little better. “While thus:the: proprietors. of. houses..in these; , 
unhealthy localities are in many instances unable, and in many cases unwilling, to 
conttibute towards the construction of sewers, the Commissioners refuse, without 
the payment of their proportion, which is sometimes a third of the whole expense, , 
to undertake the much-needed work; hence it follows that the poor suffer in their 
bodily health, the ratepayers are- more heavily assessed, and the humane and 
charitable are solicited for increased contributions to hospitals and other charities, 
which have, for ;their.object. the relief of the helpless and infirm. It is the 
labouring classes who are chiefly interested in these sanitary defects, aiid iti their 
cure, and any legislative’ measure which will tend to improve their condition will 
be hailed with great satisfaction by the whole community. 


[10.] Are there any open drains or sewers, and if any, are you aware of 
‘© > ‘anyreases ofdisease haying arisen from.their effuvia?, 


fv ys 
4 i . vy, i! 
ia i 


There are many open drains and open sewers which constantly emit deleteri- 
ous decomposition -of animal. and. vegetable matter, and .are certainly prolific 
sources of cholera, scarlet and typhus fevers, and other diseases. Persotis ‘resid- 
ing in the vicinity: of open drains and open sewers. suffer severely in their health 
and property. At Greenwich there are open gutters and open ditehes, Which:'at 
times, give out most offensive effluvia, and in the neighbourhood of which ‘ill?’ 
ness of some kind or another, especially fever, 1s, always prevalent.’ ‘In West- 
rninster there are;several open and stagnant drains, from which in many’ in+ 
stances; malignant typhus and, puerperal fever have arisen. At Rotherhithé 
there is an open'ditch which has given tise to typhus fever to a great. exterit, 
and there are also uncovered drains. which receive the sewage of thickly populated. 
neighbourhoods,, -At Poplar the main sewer is partly uncovered, and is called. 
* Black: Ditch.’’. It: emits, a most offensive stench, and hes vin produces. 
fever, headach, debility, and disorders of the digestive organs. In the’ disttict: 
of the Tower Hamlets Commission of Sewers, there were within the last: few. 
months, upwards of 10,000 feet of open sewers, many of which ‘were ‘in the 
crowded neighbourhoods of Mile-end, New-town and Bethnal-green.’ This fact 
induced one of our respondents, a magistrate and commissioner of sewers)’ to 
send the followlng reply —that ‘‘ in dense populations, such as Bethnal-green; the 
Commissioners of Sewers ought to be well rolled in their filthy ‘ditches before 


{ 


going to any/of their splendid London Tavern dinners.” — 
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| [LL Should sewers “and drains be coveréd over?) i: 07 
ih erevegy 34, A 5 ¢ ade rid ve s : ov en 2 au + DELO Hp | si f eye Orden 
>» The sewers and drains should be covered over; and all the openings should -be 
trapped to prevent emanations from them. All’ the’ sewers and drains: shotld 
_ have, a sufficient, fall, and an adequate current of water, ‘so that no’ accumulation 
could take place in-them; for otherwise the sewers’ and drains whew ‘covered, are 


only, so, many elongated cesspool. talecianseo'R od 
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[12.) No general survey as to levels of the Metropolis has as yet beet 
made, as a necessary preliminary to efficrent drainage. Do you 
think that such a step sbould be immediately undertaken by 
‘ompetent persons levall omted? 7 
comp pers evaily mwppomie 


The work of sewerage and drainage cannot be well done without a survey of , 
the levels, because it is impossible to prevent accumulation in. the sewers and 
drains without a sufficient fall, and this cannot be secured without a general sur- 
vey, which should be undertaken by competent persons, legally appointed, and. . 
subject to proper control. The preliminary step should be to provide for eom- 
pelling and carrying out efficient drainage. The general survey would be the. 
first practical step. The whole of each geological area should be comprised in, 
one plan, and in order to accomplish the general drainage of the Metropolis, 
the Government should immediately cause a general survey to be made, and alk. 
the levels to be pointed out by contour lines. A map so constructed would be of 
infinite value and advantage to the public at large.* } 


(To be continued.) 


ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
(LATE METROPOLITAN) 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF BURIALS IN TOWNS, 


17, NEW HRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 





““No burying-places should be tolerated within c1TtEs or TOWNS; much less in or about ' 
€nURCHES AND CHAPELS. The custom is excessively injurious to the inhabitants, and 
especially to those who freqiient public worship in such cHapELs and cHuRcHES. God 
decency, and health forbid this shocking abomination * * * From long observation I 
can attest that CHURCHES and CHAPELS situated in gfave-yards, and those especially 
within whose walls the dead are interred, are perfectly unwholesome; and many by attend- 
ing such places, are shortening their passage to the house appointed for the living. What: 
increases the iniquity of this abominabie and deadly work is, that the burying-grounds 
attached to many CHURCHEs and’ CHAPELS are made.a:souree of PRIVATE GAIN. The 
whole of this preposterous conduct is as indecorous and unhealthy as it is profane. Every. 
man should know that the gas which is disengaged from putrid flesh, and particularly from 
a human body, is not only unfriendly to, but destructive of animal life, Superstition first 
introduced a practice which self-interest and covetousness continue to maintain.”—Dr. 
Adam Clark’s Commentary on Luke vii. 12—15. "TBs 


Turs Society has been established for the purpose of demonstrating to the pub- 
lic the necessity of speedily abolishing or restricting within the narrowest limits 
the immoral and pernicious custom of burying in towns. 

Although a vast mass of very important facts ison record, a great majority 
of the public is not yet roused to a sense of its danger. The Society, therefore, 











»* It has been suggested that companies might be formed for draining effectually any 
part of London now without sewers, if authorised to levy, for about thirty or forty years; 
a rate of 4d. in the pound upon the whole rental of the Metropolis, which would produce 
about 120,000/. per annum, a sum sufficient to pay interest at six per cent. for a loan of 
2,000,000/, , “ ‘ tate Saab 
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"proposes by a plain -statement of facts to extend the knowledge’ of the injuries 
inflicted upon the Ltvine, and the insults offered to the peap. The Society 
also will press upon the attention of those who have the power of remedy, first, 
the actual condition of the receptacles for the dead-in the Metropolis; secondly, 
‘the disgusting and immoral practices inevitably resulting therefrom ; thirdly, the 
injuries inflicted on the pusLIc HEALTH by the corruption of the atmosphere 
from the exhalations of the dead; fourthly, they will direct attention to the state 
of the receptacles for the dead in the Provinces. 7 | 

‘The Committee have ample reason to believe, from the assurances they have 

‘received, that they will meet with the hearty co-operation and assistance of many 
who have long taken a deep interest in this most important question, affecting 
as it does directly or indirectly every member of the human family. 

The sanitary condition of the people, neglected for centuries, has at length 
excited some degree of attention. Yet one of the most important subjects con- 
nected with the health of the inhabitants of large towns has been unaccountably 
overlooked. No one presumes to deny the poisonous effects of decaying animal 
substances: more powerful, more dangerous, more deadly, than vegetable exhala- 
tions, they manifest their agency in the production. of sudden death---in the deve- 

“lopment of disease which too often baffles medical skill---and in the slow but 

certain destruction of those who are more constantly exposed to their influence. 
Is it necessary to state that the overcharged graveyards which exist in the 
midst of this crowded Metropolis, and in all large towns throughout the empire, 
are a chief source of these animal exhalations? Is it necessary to reaffirm that 

“the MoRAL aud pHysicaL evils connected with the practice of intramural sepul- 
‘ture must inevitably continue---so long as we continue to inter unlimited numbers 
of dead bodies in LiMrrED spaces of ground? , 

It may be demonstrated that an acre of auth is capable ud affording dagen in- 
terment every year to 136 bodies, or thereabouts. In many of the parochial 
and other burial-grounds racH ACRE of land is compelled to receive, ANNUALLY, 
more than ONE THOUSAND poder, some even TWO OR THREE THOUSAND 
EVERY YEAR! | ft PLA toh 3 

It is manifest that the custom of fhe perpetually. interring large numbers of 
bodies in spaces utterly. inadequate te receive them must give rise to a process of 
displacement, in other words, to desecration of what ought to be considered the 
most sacred of all deposits---the pEAD committed to the custody of the Livine. 
That such desecration, accompanied with the most revolting outrages to decency 
and morality, i is of every day occurrence---that bodies are disinterred to make 

~ room for others, and then shot as rubbish to fill up a pathway in the strects of 

London, or an inequality ina field in the suburbs,---that coffins are used ‘by the 

officials in Some grave-yards, and given away by others to the poor as’ordinary 

“fuel---that the bones of the dead are made matter of sale and traffic; in a word, 

that the resting-places of the departed have, by a strange and horrid process, 

“been converted into sources: of disgusting profit to careless officials and unprin- 

cipled' speculators, are statements which admit of no denial: they’ have been 
demonstrated. beyond a shadow of doubt. 

When we reflect that the annual mortality of the United Kingdom falls little 
short of 700,000, we may form some idea of the extent to which the practices 
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now alluded to must of necessity be followed; sud this for the simple reason, 
that as the appropriated spaces are totally inadequate to the reception of the 
dead, a constant disturbance of their bodies in every state of decomposition is 
the inevitable consequence. It is time that a state of things at once so injurious 
tO PUBLIC HEALTH and so disgraceful to our national character should cease. 
But to insure reform we must obtain a decided expression of public opinion. 
The aid, therefore, of the wise, the benevolent, and the good is earnestly solicited 
in this great work. Feeling that this question comes home to “every man’s 
business and bosom,” that it appeals in the strongest possible manner to our 
sympathies, that the instinct of self-preservation urges us to remove those plague- 
spots, the GRAVE-YARDS in crowded cities, the Committee of the Natrona. 
Society FoR THE ABOLITION oF BurtaLs In Towns, with the full and con- 
fident expectation that the end which they propose to accomplish must ere long 
be obtained, solicit your assistance and co-operation: for if indiscriminate mutila- 
tion and disturbance of previous deposits, and consequent desecration of the last 
resting-places of those who have preceded us. are still to be permitted; if the 
ashes of our deceased countrymen are entitled to, or obtain too frequently, under 
the present order of things, no respect; ifthe ties of relationship and affection, 
and the best feelings of the heart, are to be outraged by a trading sexton or a 
‘ brutal grave-digger; if the system has too long been, and continues to this hour, 
in operation, which most unequivocally tends to brutalize, to unchristianize, the 
‘officials who execute the disgusting work, and the crowds of people exposed to 
' gsuch-scenes; if our very beautiful burial-service has been too often disgraced 
by the acts perpetrated previously or subsequently to its performance,---it Is 


~ more than time that such an evil were crushed, and for ever! It degrades reli- 


gion, brings its ministers into contempt, tends to lower the standard of morality, 
‘and is a foul blot upon our boasted civilization! 


SS) @F 





Rrsvu.t or Imperrect SANITARY REGULATIONS: 


Unnecessary Funerals. Extra Cleaning and Painting. 
Premature widowhood. *| Hardness of Water for Washing. 
Orphanage. _ | Increase in Poor’s Rates. 
Surplus Births. - | Ditto in Insurance. 

_. Supportof Infants for three years. | Decrease in Value of Property. 
Increase of Crime. Intermittent Supply of Water. 


To which may be added, value of Sewer Water and other refuse by the applica- 
tion of the same as manure for fertilizing the land. | 


The proximate estimate of pecuniary saving that would accrue from efficient 
Sanitary Improvement may be stated in round numbers at £8,000,000 im the 
Metropolis alone! | nt 


The probable expense of an improved system of sewerage, drainage, cleansing, 
paving, and lighting, a constant supply. of water at high pressure, fire-plugs, 
water-closets, daily watering roads and streets, including the expense of manage- 
ment, may be. estimated at £1,000,000, producing thereby a total saving of 
' £7,000,000.---Dr. Adolphus Barnett. | | Ad ie ll ee 
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i boiSeoamonh ‘vs PROGRESS OF THE. CHO wn 
aimeatil from the pada cee pas extracts have alocaped f in the Times 
since the date of .our last publication, bring the following tidings ;— 


~- LemBereG, Nov. 3.---The cholera is advancing by rapid strides, and is 
withit twenty-four miles of the Galician frontier. Numbers. are carried. off: 
daily” at: eiravinicaies; Ts and Rasiziwillaf; about edie miles from. 
wane se : 

anes avvaibiny Ocr. 16.---The cholera has mauifested itself at Deiahirs, ihn 
40° miles of the Prussianfrontier.. The piinige pa ihe is of a mild cha- 
Piobeks? fen Hetty : e ‘ 
~~ © Russia” octet via Pa ih on. the 22nd ult. i The cua, con- 
tinues prevalent’ in Moscow, without, however, having. yet.deyeloped any parti- 
ticularly malignant: features. -From the 17th of October the number of cases. 
gradually: declined... After the lapse of five days it.rose once more. Up to the 
25th-of October (from the 30th of September), the number of cases amounted. 
to 556,‘ and that: of consequent deaths.to 167.: The intelligence of the last, 
week from the other parts of the empire, visited by the pestilence, is. equally 
opie anege ‘The epidemic, throughout, presents few malignant features.” 


“Tt is gratifying to gather from these accounts that the disease assumes: a con 
siderably milder form than wher it invailed pai with ain sis effect, some 
Years | since. ye | : j sive oad 9 





ELLERMAN’S FLUID. 


A number of. medical.and scientific gentlemen, connected with the Health of 
London and National Philanthropic Associations, among whom were, Somer- 
ville Scott: Alison, Esq., M.D.; A. Barnett, Esq., M.D.; J. Be Serny, Esq. 
M.D.; W. Ord, Esq.,. M.D.; G. F. D. Evans, Esq., M.D.; J. G. Sparke, 
Esq., M.D.; C. J. B. Aldis, Esq., M.D.; Chas. Cochrane, Esq.; ; Thos, Abra- 
ham, Jos: Rogers, and. S. P. L. Besly, Esquires, Surgeons; John Erichsen, Esq., 
F.R.S.; S$: de Schemoith, Conseiller d’Etat actuel et Dirécteur ala’ Comtiission 
Ampériale d’ amortissement, de la dette publique de Russie; and J. P. Murrough, 
Esq., assembled at the Chambers ‘of the. Associations, »(40; Leicester Square), 
‘on the. 25th, ult., to. witness a series of experiments with this disinfecting or 
eodorising agent. . Mr.. Ellerman, poured into given quantities. of night-soil, 
-equal portions of Ledoyen, Beaufoy, and Russell's fluids, and his own. ‘s\s:farjas 
the relative. strength of these deoderising liquids was concerned, the results were 
decidedly i in favour of Mr. Ellerman. In some cases his fluid proved, of double 
‘ng ig of “~ oohene. This ene was wall - could ioeane be sient fram 
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man to furnish the gentlemen with his views, concerning the practical «tility of 


the fluid; and Mr. Ellerman stated that he thought the re-agent would prove in-: 


valuable in converting night-soil into fertile manure, at a very cheap rate. The 
difference of price, he estimated at nine-tenths in his favour. He could afford to 


gell his fluid at the rate of one shilling per gallon, whilst the others cost about. 


twelve shillings. The quantity required to deodorise, was about 13 per cent. on 
the soil. Several gentlemen present expressed an unfavourable opinion in res- 
pect to the alleged disinfecting property of the re-agent, and alluded to the fact, 
that carbonic aad. a most injurious gas, was given off from the soil experi~ 
mented upon, although the test had been applied an hour previously. In tefer- 
ence to the deoderising principle, all appeared satisfied that Mr. Ellerman was. 


perfectly successful, and that he had discovered an excellent adjunct for the pur- 
poses of sanatory purification, 


PROPOSED SANITARY BILL FOR THE CITY OF LONDON. 
(From the Illustrated London News.) 


Tue City of London, which, last Session, got itself exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Health of Towns Bill, is now compelled to purchase any future ex- 
emption by independent action. To stand still, a mere obstruction in the way 
of improvement, is. as we lately took occasion to remark, impossible. It is well 
that this much is beginning to be perceived eastward of Temple-bar—that bar- 
rier where so much legislation has been obliged to stop short. 

The first session of a new Parliament has just opened; on the eve of its sit- 


ting, the Corporation of the City has given notice of its intention to apply for — 


two Acts, very comprehensive in their objects and powers. Of these measures, 
a brief outline, as far as their purposes can be extracted from the legal jargon 
in which they are described, will not be uninteresting. The penitent who has 
so long and so grievously neglected his duty, is beginming to set his house in 
order, and everybody is interested in knowing. how it will be done. 

The first Act is one “to provide for the sanitary improvement of the City of 
London and the Liberties thereof, and for the better sewering, lighting, and 
paving the same.” For this purpose, it is necessary to enlarge the powers of 
four other Acts, each of which was an alteration and amendment of its predeé- 
cessor---a proof in itself of how the wants of society have grown, and, at long 
intervals, compelled the most sluggish bodies to act. Thetntended Act. is: to 
give the Commissioners. power to construct drains-from: private houses and pro- 
perties into the large public sewers, wholly or partially at the expense of the 
ewners of such houses; they are to have powers of cleansing and emptying 
drains and cesspools, of a more summary description thaw they have hitherto 
possessed; owners are to be compelled to provide cisterns, arid @ fall supply of 
_ water, for the nse of inmates and occupiers (here the spirit of improvement wil 
come into collision with the water monopolies); a regulating power over the 
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erection of boards and scaffoldings is given; and some control over that “ un- 
flagging industry” that too often blockades our streets to lay down pipes and 
mains. 

These are minor matters compared to what follows: the Commissioners are to 
have, or, at least, to ask for, the power of appointing ‘‘ Officers of Health and 
Inspectors of Nuisances,” with all the authority necessary for a proper exercise 
of their functions, which we hope will be suppressive to the point of efficiency, 


short of which it is too much the habit of the Legislature to stop. The next 
series of powers sought is open to more objection, as intimating a desire to to- 


lerate and continue existing evils rather than to abolish them. For instance, 
slaughter-houses and knackers’ yards are to be “ registered, licensed, and regu- 
lated;”” abolition is the word for these sources of disease, aud dens of cruelty; 
and, on this point. the public must, to use an Americanism, “ go the whole 
ticket.” The same remark applies to the intended mode of dealing with the 
terrible abuse of burial in cities and in tewns under this new bill. LInterments 
in “ burial-grounds and vaults’’ are to be “regulated” only:this will not do: 
the evil is too frightful to be palliated by ‘‘regulations:”it must be made to 
cease: the metropolis of England cannot be left the only city of Europe that 
receives into its own bosom the mortality of two millions, and crushes and 
packs the decay and corruption of a nation into holes and corners surrounded 
by life, which, breathing animal poison, ceases to be healthy lite. In this con- 
flict with disease, there are some things to which we can show no quarter, with 
which there can be no compromise. 

Of these two things, we repeat---the slaughter-houses within the City, and 
burials we may literally say in the streets---the public must. imperatively insist 
on total abolition---all vested interests, private convenience, and assertions of 
“it can’t be done,” to the contrary notwithstanding. While we write, a letter 
appears in a leading journal, describing the slaughter-houses in Whitechapel, 
and proving the existence of a state of things in this wealthy metropolis that 
would disgrace a Hottentot kraal. We will quote a few passages, reminding the 
reader this is only a sketch of these places in one part of London:--- 

“The bntchers’ shops are chiefly pent-houses, projecting from their dwellings 
into the causeway. They are separated from each other by alternate passages 
leading into extensive chambers, where the animals are killed. Down these pas- 
sages you will generally see an open gutter, running with hot water and blood ia 
about equal quantities; the fetid stream finds its way as it best can along: the 
open street into the sewer. Up these passages, on Smithfield market-days, 
beasts and sheep are goaded and driven by a crowd of boys and men, armed. 
with sticks; you may imagine the difficulty there is in inducing the poor aui- 
mals to enter; how they are beaten and tortured, as they ‘snuff the blood” 


‘and use every exertiou, to the danger of passengers and the obstruction of car- 
riages, to fly from that which their imstinct teaches them is their passage to 


death.” 

There isno exaggeration in this. Driving cattle through the main streets 1s 
bad enough, and fraught with danger, but the natural instinct of the animal, 
which the smell of blood alsost maddens, renders it nearly impossible to get 
them to enter these places without the exercise of cruelty, the tolerance of whic 
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is incredible i ina conntry that has produced a Martin’s Act. Of what avail ‘is 
it that a solitary cabman or carter is now and then fined for ill-treating a horse, 
while such wholesale inhumanity is permitted? It is here the fussy inefficiency 
__ of Societies is displayed; their acts are all isolated; they can pounce upon an 
individual, but a system they cannot attack. “In these passages,” says the 
__ writer :— | | San 

“The smell baffles description; aheavy vapour reeking with the steam of opened 
carcases, the interior of the vast hall beyond hung with the sides of beasts just 
slain, the pavement dripping with their gore, and ankle-deep in all the filth which 
necessarily accompanies the slaughtering process. But there seemed. to be no 
sink, no deep drain to carry off the blood and manure, no proper receptacle for 
the offal and garbage. In the Parisian abbattoirs, this necessary business is 
performed with the most scrupulous regard to humanity, as far as the beast is 
concerned, and to cleanliness; but in London, we seem to have the essense of 
barbarity, from the moment the poor beast leaves its homestead until it is driven 
up the narrow passage, to have its brains scattered about; and before that catas- 
trophe occurs, it has been made to endure the horror of “ snuffling blood” while 
it cools down, for it has been over-driven till its mouth is all foam, its sides pant, 
and its tongue hangs out.” 

Again: — 

__ © The Aldgate butchers are as careless about the outside as they are indifferent 
to the inside of the places where they transact their business. I have seen blood 
black and clotted, in large heaps, in the gutter, in a summer sun; I have-seen 
dogs lapping the warm, ruddy stream, from the slaughter-house; I have seen 
the entrails and manure lying just on the causeway, with infection aud putridity 
‘on every side; and this within ten minutes’ walk of the very heart of the city of 
London, in the very centre of its population, under the very nose of its Chief 
Magistrate!” 

The answer of the Chief Magistrate would be that he his no power to inter- 
fere; but, of that plea, it is to be hoped, the new Bill will deprive him. At the 
same time, we must not expect impossibilities. No amount of regulation will do 
more than make those places a little less disgusting, and such regulation can 
only be tolerated for the time necessary to provide the means of doing this 
indispensable labour in a better manner. The places in which cattle are now 
slaughtered were, for the most part, private dwelling-houses, built with none of 
of the arrangements required; they have been supplied with such adaptations of 
back vards and cellars, as were practicable—miserably imperfect, of course; but 
which mnst be used, till better are provided. These can only be found in a 
system of abattoirs like those of Paris, something like them exists in the Go- 
vernment. Victualling Yards. . 

We have not: yet exhausted the objects of this Bill ofmuch promise. Rooms 
are to be provided to which the bodies of the poor will be removed after death, to 
await interment; this will prevent that keeping of thedead among the living, © 
which, in the crowded lodgings of the poor, has given rise to such een 
scenes. 

Another proposal is, that all buildings used for factories shall be 80 con- 
structed as to consume the smoke of their own furnaces; we heartily wish the 
attempt may succeed, but we scarcely expect much improvement in this respect 
for sometime to come, A registry of the lodging houses of the poor, in order to 
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regulate and restrict the number af inmates in one dwelling, isa wise and prac- 
tical step; it was done long ago for omnibuses—why not for houses, where the 
proportion of numbers to space is still more important; 

These are the main points of one Bill; the other is an application for similar 
powers, to be used for the better conservancy of the Thames, with which we 
shall, probably, deal hereafter. 

_ These measures will, perhaps, be met by the old ery of too much interference; 
but.it must not be allowed to succeed; to let things go on from bad to worse is 
impossible; and as to the necessity of action we cannot gnibiee it better than in 
the forcible language of Carlyle — 


“Interference has begun; it must continue, must extensively enlarge itself 
deepen and sharpen itself. Such things cannot longer be idly lapped in dark- 
ness and suffered to go on unseen: the heavens do see them; the curse, not the 
blessing of the heavens is on an earth that refuses to see them.” 

“ Again, are not sanatory regulations possible for a Legislature? The old 
Romans had their Aidiles; who would, I think, in direct contravention to supply- 
and-demand, have rigorously seen rammed up in, total abolition many a foul 
cellar in our Southwarks, Saint Gileses, and dark poison lanes; saying sternly, 
¢ Shalla Roman man dwell there?’ The Legislature, at whatever cost of conse- 
quences, would have had to answer, ‘(God foibid; The Legislature, even as it 
now is, could order all dingy manufacturing towns to cease from their soot and 
darkness; to let in the blessed sunlight, the blue of heaven, and become clear 
and clean; to burn their coal smoke, namely, and make flame of it. Baths, free 
air, a wholesome temperature, ceilings twenty feet high, might be ordained, by 
Act of Parliament, in all establishments licensed as mills. There are such mills 
already extant---honour to the builders of them ; the Legislature can say to 
others; Go ye and do likewise; better---if you can.” 


“Tuer Brest GoverNep Merropouis In THE Wortp.”—Such is 
‘the condition of the poor, and such is the state of things in the richest, 
and, as the authorities would fain persuade us, the best governed metro- 
polis 1 in the world. Here it is that disease may find a “local habitation and a 
name,” provided it does not intrude into marbled halls and costly dwellings. 
It may sweep away thousands, and excite no concern, as long as it is restrained 
within the barriers of poverty. Commissioners and local anthorities endeavour 
to beat down our assertions by ‘counter statements; and when our case becomes 
too strong for the staff of office, they question our right to interfere. Common 
calamities enforce us to petition the Legislature in aid of our rights, for the sake 
of humanity and self-preservation. Were we to remain silent, the stone out of 
the wall would cry out, and the beam out of the timber would answer it.--- 
Dr. Barnett. 

Dairy NumBer or unrimety -Dratas in Lonpon.—Take one day 
with another, 134. persons. die daily in London, The great majority 
of these deaths are untimely---children, fathers, mothers, in the prime of life. 
Thirty-eight die daily in excess of the rate of mortality which actually prevails 
in the immediate neighbourhood---thirty-eight persons are destroyed every day in 
London by removeable causes. If these deaths took place on London Bridge or 
in Newgate, would any sensible man in the city oppose any reasonable measure 
devised by a Minister of the Crown to put a stop to this frightful sacrifice of 
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human life? The city. has consented to see Newgate partly free from fever, in- 
spected by an officer of the Crown. Why is the disease, cast out from criminals, 
to be allowed to enter and destroy the labouring multitudes?” or rng gee wit 
less value?---Registrar-General’s Report, 1843. 


Gwypyr Hovusr Enaqurrtes.---We understand that the Sanitary Senile: 
sioners are endeavouring to ascertain the ability and willingness of the poorer’ 
classes to pay one penny per week for a proper supply of water ; one penny per 
week for proper paving and cleansing ; one penny per week for proper drainage 
and sewerage; and one penny per week for water-closets. If the working 
classes can spare the small sum of fourpence a-week to secure these most im- 
portant desiderata, the advantages they will derive from the outlay will far ex- 
ceed any they may obtain from ten times the sum expended otherwise. 

MorrTIFIiCATION CAUSED By SANITARY NEGLEcT.--- Decomposing ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, malaria, and foul air, from any cause, have a tendency 
to produce gangrene ; this we frequently experience in eS hospitals, where 
they produce what has been termed ‘hospital gangrene.’ Under this influence 
all the ulcers in a ward may simultaneously assume a gangrenous disposition. 
This has been attributed to contagion, and generally to the careless use of dirty 
sponges and similar causes ; but, in fact, it results from the influence of conta: 
minated air, and, therefore, must be regarded as purely epidemic. This may be 
considered as pretty well proved, by the fact of the beneficial ‘effects immediaely 
derived from free ventilation of the building, or the removal of the patients. te 
some other locality.”’---Bransby Cooper’s Lectures. ; 





WEEKLY MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES REGISTERED IN THE WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, NOV. 13, 1837. 


Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Diseases .......0sceececeseeeee S92 
Diecsese idl uhvcrtdin Seats. yd. ees AT Oe Re 
Diseases of the Brain, Nerves, and Senses ...... ..ceeeccecccceccce IDf 
Diseases of the Lungs, and other Organs of Respiration ...-,.,+4..-. 299 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vesselg .......eccececerecccccseee. 44 
Diseases. of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion......¢. 97 


Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 2... cece ccc cece cece cesses eeep ences a 


Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, &e......05 2 coe ee necccccccece | IF 
Diseases of the Joints, Bones and Muscles... .. cece eeesccseeerves ih 
Diseases of ‘the Skin, Kev. coy se ececebicccwvepbeneege wl Eales ona 3. 
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bia apenas? ieee i Average Weekly Deaths, “Deaths _ io 
1842-6. Five Autumns. the week, ° 
West Districts .. 301,326 go UU AL SR. ee TUMG ag TRIMS OE Do ONa pg ve 
North Piniricts ..2376,396 . -vcv-e nace to 2% Nene dan 0 
Central Districts 374,759 .... 22... eee 1967 eee eee ee 210 | 
East Districts .. 393,247 .....eeeeeee soe 22 cececeeeeevees 220 
South Districts .. 502,483 ......eeeeeeeeee 288 .p eens. ees. 279 
Cie Ee Vea OT a ee Oe Ogee 
ae eee es daeeeh-ageesil Foca Sao 
Peirce re eh Si Dae 
BIRTHS IN THR WEEK. 
Males.... LRA co ERI AUY Oily end. 4 GBS F 
Fetaales 2.06 6. bye ery bd bees, 637 
Potab 2104 28, OWEN) 203 4.4m Oo aS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magavine. 


Srrx,—Will you allow me, in the columns of your Journal, a sufficient space 
to explain away the reason why the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Association re- 
fused to take part in the late demonstration on Monday, Nobember peel at the 
Crown. and Anchor, in favéit of Sanitary Reform? 

Some six weeks since, Mr. Davies, the active and intelligent Secretary of the 
Natidaal Philanthropic Séciety, convenéd a meeting of delegates froti all the 
Sodiéties in the metropolis. The Health of Towns, Health of London, Westimin- 
ster Sanitary Association, the National Society for Abolition of Burials in Towns, 

the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Association, and the aileron) aprotic 5 
Sosiety, réspectively were represented. | 

After some little conversation, it was agreed, by the delegates, that a fusion 
of all the Societies should take place, for the purpose of convening a public 
theetiig, and that certain resolutions should be proposed, three in fitmber, one to 

embrace the questions of deficient sewerage, drainage, and bad supply of water; ‘the: 
second to refer distinctively to the grave-yard question; whilst the third related. 
“té ‘the general sanitary question. It was further agreed that these ¥esohitions ) 
should be referred to the Committees of thé various Societies, for’ approval. ‘his 
was done; but at our next meeting, a note was read from the Health of Towns, 
‘stating that, after due deliberation, they had conie to the conclusion that the 
church-yard question was not of sufficient importance to have a distinctive reso- 
lution afforded to it; that i¢ was a secondary consideration; and, further, that if 
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the resolution was insisted upon by the other Societies, they shonld withdraw. 
Under these- circumstatices, Mr. Walker, who represented his Society, Mr. 
George, and myself withdrew, feeling that we could not allow the great question 
of longer continuance of intta-mural burial to be sacrificed to any assumption on 
the part of the Health of Towns’ Association of its secondary importance: at the 
same time I told them that I would attend their meeting, and would there strive 
to give this question the importance it’ deserved. That I did’so, and with what 
success, I leave those of your readers who were present to determine; sufficient 
was it to extract, even from the Health of Towns, an acknowledgment of its 
importance; ay, and, let me trust, a sufficient warning, that they must do now 
what they have never before done, take this question up. 

But I find that Mr. Beggs, the Secretary of the Association, states that we 
were like a set of school-boys quarrelling. Let me ask him, who first sowed 
dissension ? who caused the schism which led to our declining to take part im 
our capacity as members of our respective Associations? And farther, let me 
tell him that if his letter had been produced, as I openly requested, there would 
not have been a doubt on the mind of any one as to who are the reai advocates of 
this section of Sanitary Reform. 

But enough. I have been told the direction of the Association is confided to 
a Sub-committee. Well, then, I wonder no longer at their conduct in this par- 
ticular; for I cannot for a moment imagine that such a gentleman as Mr. Mack~ 
innon, if he had been consulted, would have considered this a secondary subject , 


53, Wardour-street, Soho-square, I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Noy. 22, 1847. J. Rocrrs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received several remonstrances on the subject of Advertisements of an objection- 
able class having hitherto found insertion in our advertising pages. We are happy to 
assure the writers, that their recommendations were anticipated by our iutentions. They 
cannot be more sensible than we have long felt, that a publication devoted to the pecu- 
liar objects of this Magazine should be the very Jast to render itself the vehicle of an- 
nouncements of the nature in question. This description of advertisements would net 
have appeared in our pages, but for an oversight. Our advertising department is discon- 
nected from the editorial management; and the conductors of the former unwittingly 
consented te admit. announcements which the latter would have strictly prohibited. 

_ Unfortunately, too, the fact was not discovered until they had actually appeared. Our 
determination, however, to decline any further orders ofthe kind, was immediately 

formed, and intimated to our advertising agents. We cannot, of couse, violate prior con- 
tracts, by declining to fulfil the obligations thus imposed upon us; but our readers may 
rest assured that, immediately the series, which it was thus unfortunately contracted 
should appear, shall have been completed, no repetitions will occar. 


All communications must be prepaid, and addressed to “ The Committee of the HRaLtE 
ov Towns’ MaGazine,” 40, Leicester Square. . 
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THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY COMMISSION. 


Lorp Joun Russet has just given the world a specimen of that courage so 
wittily attributed to bim by the late Sidney Smith. His lordship has sent to 
the right about upwards of 600 persons who formerly held the office of Com- 
missioners of Sewers for the several districts in and around the metropolis. _ In- 
stead of 671 Commissioners, or persons who went by that name we have now 
but 23, and we are strongly of opinion that the change is for the better. In the 
new list, we perceive several names of gentlemen who have distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of sanitary reform, While we congratulate the public on this 
change, we are bound to express our regret that a great many of the gentlemen 
who have worked hard for many years are excluded from the new list. It is by 
no means encouraging to men of talent and philanthropy to find that, after years 
‘of toil in this cause, others came, and, like the drones, eat up the honey gathered 
by the activity of the bees. We by no means wish to be personal, but we really 
cannot see what claims the Dean of Westminster has to the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Sewers. The dean has for many years been solicited to coun- 
tenance the agitation in favour of public health, but he has invariably refused 
both time and money. It is well known that some of the most filthy houses in 
Lower Westminster belong to the dean and chapter, and. yet the dean never 
raised his voice in the cause of the health of the people. We regret to perceive, 
also, that there is no practical engineer in the list. Now this omission, we main-. 
tain, shews a great want of proper caution on the part of the government. An 
engineer is of more consequence in carrying out the purposes of sanitary reform 
than almost any other professional man. We sincerely trust, however, that as this is 
but a temporary commission, the government will remedy this omission. It may 
be argued, that the engineering business belongs to the executive, and that in 
' Mr. Phillips, Mr. Roe, and other gentlemen in the late commission, whom we 
presume and hope will be re-appointed, we have everything that could be wished 
in this respect. Granted. But still we would like to see some men on the list 
- of commissioners who really understand the most essential part of the subject 
which will be brought under consideration. As at present constituted, the com- 
NO. VIII. 
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missioners look like the well-known saying of the play of “ Hamlet”—* It is 
Hamlet, but with Hamlet left out.”” With these exceptions, we feel grateful for 
Lord John Russell and Lord Morpeth’s handy work, and we trust that thei 
lordships may long live to see the universal benefit which they have certaimly 
conferred on the metropolis. 

We subjoin a list of the commissioners: — 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Morpeth, M.P.; The Right Hon. Lord Ash- 
ley, M.P.; The Right Hon. the Viscount Barrmgton, M.P.; The Hon. Frederic 
Byng; The Dean of Westminster; Sir James Clark, Bart.; Sir Edward Buxton, 
Bart, M.P.; Sir Henry Thomas de la Beche, Knight; Joseph Hume, Iisq., M.P.; 
John Walter, Esq., M.P.; Robert Aghonby Slaney, Esq., M.P.; Edwin Chad- 
wick, Esq., barrister-at-law.; William Jehn Broderip, Esq., barrister-at-law; 
John Bullar, Esq., barrister-at-law; Professor Richard Owen; Neil Arnott, Esq., 
M.D. ; Thomas Southwood Smith, Esq., M.D; The Rev. William Stone, A.M., 
Rector of Spitalfields; John Bidwell, Esq.; Robert Hutton, Esq., F.RS. ; 
Thomas Puckle, Esq.; Richard Lambert Jones, Esq.; James Leslie, Esq. 

The number of commissioners for the sewer districts was as follows: — 

Westminster Commission 


q ust iyi PFS 
Holborn and Finsbury as ~ 87 135 
Never acted i x as 48 
Tower Hamlets yi +" = 124 pis 
Never acted oe 526 176 
Surrey and Kent es . SPRY 
Poplar ies Bie ae ss 2 36 
Greenwich .. te iy | we nce ee 
67% 


The number of the consolidated commission is only 23. 


CHLORINE AS A DISINFECTANT. 


Ar a late meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society an interesting discussion occur- 
red with regard to the use of chlorine, in its gaseous form, as a fumigator and 
corrector of infectious atmosphere. The subject was introduced by Mr. Smith, 
who suggested an apparatus for slowly and continuously evolving chlorine gas, 
which he terms the ‘‘ Chlorine Gas Generator.” Mr. Smith stated that the 
chlorides of lime and soda, first brought into use by Labarraque, operate by the 
evolution of the chlorine contained in solution, and that Sir W. Burnett’s chlo- 
rine of zine, Ledoyen’s nitrate of Jead, and Mr. Ellerman’s recently discovered 
disinfectant, are useful in acting on putrescent matter, modifying noxious effluvia, 
and checking the putrefactive fermentation; but that the chlorine gas, alone, 
could operate effectually in purifying the atmosphere, when the noxious vapour 
had traversed from its original source to some distance, Mr. Herapath, of Bris- 
tol, long acknowledged to be one of the most distinguished chemists of the day, 
ately addressed a letter to the “Times,” in which he confidently recommends 
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the use of chlorine gas as a preventive of cholera. He denies that the disinfect 
tants, so called, ordinarily in use, have the same power over the virous which 
creates disease, as they have over unpleasant swells. ‘The chloride of zine and 
the nitrate of lead, known as Sir W. Burnett’s and Ledoyen’s, will be ot no avail,” 
he says. “ During the visitation of this horrible malady”’ (cholera), ** in 1832,” 
eontinues Mr. Herapath, ‘I laid myself out, as a chemist, for a close examination 
into the cause, mode of propagation, and check for it. For this purpose, I ob- 
tained information of, and visited, in person, all the earliest cases which showed 
themselves in this city (Bristol) generally, and in each great and public establish- 
ment in particular. For some time I attended almost daily at the Cholera Hos- 
pitals, and experimented in every way I could think of, upon the dead and living 
subjects, their contents and ejecta, the atmosphere surrounding them, and their 
articles of clothing. The conclusions [arrived at I publish for the information 
of those who have not had the same opportunities.” 

“]. That the cause of cholera is a putrid animal poison, capable of being recognised by 
the smell by some, emanating from, and surrounding the dead or living cholera-subject, or 
articles of clothing. 

“2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, as it does not 
decompose salts of lead or zinc, and, when passed through nitrate of silver, it only forms a 
red solution when exposed to light. 

** 3. That itis only received into the living bedy through the lungs, and cannot be propa- 
gated by ineculation. 

“4, That infection ean be conveyed by articles of clothing, bedding,.&c., and that washer. 
women are more subject to infection than ordinary persons, from that cause. 

‘¢5. That all persons are not equally liable to infection from equal exposure, and evey 


the sanie individual becomes more sensitive under certain circumstances. 
“6, That the poison is destroyed by chlorine gas and a heat of 300° Fahr.” 


‘‘ The only chemical preventive | depended upon in my numerous exposures to 
the virus, was chlorine gas, and this I believe to be a perfect one if the fumiga- 
tion is complete. I invariably passed through an atmosphere of it on my return 
home, and kept it escaping in my residence during the continuance of the 
disease in the city. I also placed large quantities of the substance necessary for 
the evolution of this gas, in the hands of a Bristol druggist, who was kind 
enough to distribute 1,200 quantities of it gratuitously to applicants during 
three days, with instructions for the use,,aud am happy to say that during that 
time the deaths fell from ten to one per day; and I have but little doubt that if 
every ship arriving in England from an infected place, should be exposed toa 
perfect fumigation with chlorine, we shall be preserved from the infection. If 
the disease should pass this cordon, by any accident, then every house in the in- 
fected district should be simultaneously fumigated with it—say three times a 
day; unless done in all houses at the same time, it would be useless, or nearly so.” 

Without pausing to discuss the merits of Mr. Herapath’s decidedly expressed 
opinion, that cholera is infectious—an opinion emphatically contradicted by other 
high authorities, and especially by the Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, in 
their recent able report upon the subject, founded on the testimony of eminent 
foreign physicians, and others who had made it their particular study in 1831— 
we proceed to lay before our readers the several suggestions for fumigating 
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- houses with the chlorine gas, respectively furnished by Mr. Herapath, Mr. 
Smith, and a scientific gentleman who has kindly favoured us with a sketch and 
description of an apparatus which appears to us to surpass the first in its powers 
of so regulating the quantity of gas evolved, as to avoid risk of injury to health, 
or damage to furniture and apparel, and to be preferable to the second on account 
of its greater simplicity and cheapness. 

Mr. Herapath recommends that:— 


“A mixture of three parts of common salt, and one of black oxide of manganese, should : 
be placed just inside the outer or street door of the dwelling house, and a littie common 
Vitriol poured uponit. The inward current of air will convey thechlorine gas to every 
part of thejinterior, and wherever it can be smelled, the effect is produced—the miasm is 
destroyed.” 


ee 


We apprehend, however, that it would be far from prudent or safe on the part 
of inexperienced persons to adopt this plan. Dr. A. T. Thompson, in his 
«London Dispensatory,” says that the chlorme gas is “highly deleterious to 
animal life ;’ and Mr. Smith states, in his paper, that “the evolution of chlo- 
rine, to be useful, must be continuous in its supply, and not in sufficient quantity 
to be injurious to health, or detrimental to the furniture of a house: whilst it 
s obvious that by Mr. Herapath’s mode the supply would not be continuous, nor 
the quantity duly checked or regulated. Dr. Ure says, in his “ Dictionary of 
Chemistry,” that “‘ when we breathe chlorine, even much diluted with air, it occa- 
sions a sense of strangulation, constriction of the thorax, and a copious dis- 
charge from the nostrils. Ifrespired in larger quantity, it excites violent cough- 
ing, with spitting of blood, and would speedily destroy the individual 
amid violent distress.’ It appears that by Mr. Smith’s proposed appar- 
atus (which is minutely described, and illustrated by a plate, in the last number 
of the “ Pharmaceutical Journal” ) a continuous supply of the gas is disengaged in 
so diluted a form that it may be inhaled with impunity, and may be conveyed to 
all parts of a dwelling, by means of an ample current of air. Dr. A. T. Thomp- 
son affirmed this, in the course of the discussion to which it gave rise at the 
pharmaceutical meeting, and added: — 


/ 
‘“¢ That chlorine was useful, when diluted with atmospheric air, in some diseases of the 


lungs; and that in the neighbourhood of Messrs. Tennant’s manufactory for chlorides, there 
were many persons residiag who had been considered to be suffering from pectoral com- 
plaints, and had obtained efficient and permanent relief. Although the efficacy of chlorine 
as a disinfectant had been disputed, its value in arresting the progress of scarlatina had 
been demonstrated, in some casés which had come within his experience, in a manner ad. 
mitting of no doubt.” . 


That the chlorine is extensively useful when employed under due scientific con- 
troul, is admitted, indeed, by the authorities who differ from Mr. Herapath with 
regard to its utility in cholera. Many physicians in Russia, and other eminent 
authorities, who deny, from actual observation, that chlorine can be relied on as a 
specific in cholera, admit that its efficacy in many infections diseases, as scarla- 
tina, typhus, &., has been proved. On this question some discussion ensued 4 

i) 
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at the pharmaceutical’ meeting, several authorities being quoted on either side. 
It appeared tobe the general opinion, howeyer— 


“ That the incautious use of agents so powerful and deleterious as chlorine gas, by inex- 
perienced persons, should be by all means discouraged; but that, so long as some practical 
men entertained a belief inthe efficacy,of chlorine as a disinfectant, facility should be 
afforded for its safe and convenient exhibition, and the apparatus contrived by Mr. Smith 
Was well adapted for this purpose.” 


Concurring in the general opinion thus expressed, we have much pleasure in 
introducing to the notice of our scientific readers, in our correspondent’s own 
words, an apparatus which combines with all the advantages presented by 


_ Mr. Smith’s, the important recommendation of being much less complicated and 


expensive: — 
To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


S1r,— When Asiatic cholera raged in Dublin a few years ago, I contrived an easy 
method of extricating chlorine gradually, for the purposes of disinfection, which 
was adopted in most of the hospitals there at the time, and met with general 
approval amongst the medical men, from its great simplicity and cheapness. A 
bottle of solution of chloride of lime was furnished of the usual strength, then, as 
well as now, to be met with in every chemist’s shop. This bottle was accom- 
panied by an acid-dropping bottle, containing a quantity of diluted muriatic acid, 
of such strength as to decompose exactly the chloride of lime furnished along with — 
it. The bottle ofacid being fitted with a perforated cork, through which a piece 
of thermometer tube, about two inches long, was passed, a notch being also cut 
one side the entire length of the cork, for the admission of air when the bottle 
was plaeed in.an inverted position for use. 

The contents of the bottle of chloride of lime were poured at once into a 
shallow basin, and the acid-dropping bottle inverted over it, and supported in 
that position; the acid dropped gradually into the chloride, and thus aslow and 
continuous evolution of chlorine was obtained. 

As avery perfect mixture of the two fluids is not obtained in this arrangement, 
occasional stirring must be had recourse to. ‘This requires some attention; and, 
besides, the chlorine is consequently not eliminated with such perfect continuous 
regularity as we could wish. I therefore now propose the employment of twin 
dropping-bottles; the one to contain the chloride, the other the acid. In this 
way a compound drop may be procured, from which chlorine will be evolved in 
its passage through the air, if it be suffered to fall from a height into a flat- 
bottomed stone-ware pan, placed beneath to receive it,where it will gradually part 
with the remainder of the gas. Any number of these may be disposed in different 
parts of a ward, in proportion to its size. : 

It will strike every chemist that the dropping-tube of the chloride of lim 
would quickly become obstructed by the formation of carbonate of lime on its 
exterior; but in order to prevent this, I bend the acid dropping-tube at a right 
angle, and place the two bottles in juxta-position, so that the acid thall drip over 
the chloride dropping-tube, and thus prevent such an occurrence. The annexed 
ketch will shew more clearly perhaps than the above description what I propose. 
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A is the acid, and B the chloride dropping-bottle. Here tubes are introduced 
for the admission of air, as the corks with notches for this purpose are not easily 
managed by the million. 

It is obvious that fixed dropping-funnels might in some situations be preferable 
to these portable twin-bottles; and a supply of the two fluids might be poured 
frm time to time into such fixed dropping-funnels. There would be this objec- 
tion, however, to the use of open funnels—that carbonate of lime would be formed 
inthe chloride, which might obstruct the tube from within. 

I may observe, I have found that thermometer tube affords a sufficiently rapid 
drop for the purpose required. 

Seeing the confidence with which chlorine has been recommended as a disin- 
fectant by Mr. Herapath, and knowing the difficulty of obtaimmg a slow and 
continuous supply of chlorine by the usual methods resorted to by chemists, I 
am induced to give this simple mode to the public, through the pages of your 
Magazine. 

Mavricr ScANnLan. 


Chemical Works, 
25, Great George Street, Bermondsey. 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF EDINBURGH. 


Tue Edinburgh correspordent of the Daily News falls into a slight error in 
reference to our recent remarks on this subject. In the course of a series of 
observations approving of the sanitary measures we pronounced necessary, he 
appears somewhat to vindicate the landlords of the unwholesome tenements in 
the Old Town. Quoting our remark, that ‘the landlords must be shamed out 
of their destroying selfishness,’ he says—‘“ But how? They cannot be expected 
to give up their property for nothing, and many of them have not the means of 
building anew in the style that sanitary advancement would prescribe; and lately 
the high price of labour exceeds the point at which building could have been 
made a safe investment.” We never contemplated anything so unreasonable 
and oppressive, as that the landlords of the habitations we described should be 
required to ‘‘ give up their property for nothing,” or “build anew.’ Our re- 
flection upon their culpable neglect had reference only to the entire absence of 
water-closets or privies, and drain-pipes, in the tenements from which their in- 
comes are derived. These we would have them compelled to provide forthwith; 
and we see no injustice in exacting thus much from them, when it is borne in 
mind that without it their tenements are a source of nuisance and injury to the 
entire body of citizens. In instances, however, where the poverty of the land- 
lord and the trifling sum of his rents would render the expense of even this 
limited extent of improvement more than he could meet, the authorities might 
easily overcome the obstacle, and encourage him to make the necessary altera- 
tions in his premises, by remitting his rates proportionately. But we feel per- 
suaded that, in the great majority of cases, the landlords are perfectly able to do 
what is required, and only neglect it from motives of self-gain which they ought 
not to be suffered to indulge. 3 

Weare happy to learn that the fever at length appears to be abating in this 
city. At alate meeting of the Edinburgh Parochial Board, Dr. Smith, on the 
part of the Medical Relief Committee, said, that he was happy to be able to re- 
port, that during the week ending the 28th ult. fever had become greatly less 
prevalent, as the number of new cases in different districts of the parish was 49, 
while in the preceding week it was 141. The number in the fever wards was 
also reduced from 120 to 87. 

The Caledonian Mercury states that ‘the Lord Provost and magistrates have. 
issued.a proclamation in reference to the prevalence of fever, which, it is stated, 
is ‘ greatly aggravated and spread by the nauseous effluvia arising from the un- 
wholesome state of many of the dwelling houses and of the lanes and closes 
leading thereto, and by the accumulation of fetid matter in these places,’ and 
calling on proprietors, factors and others to cleanse houses, and.on owners of ac- 
cumulated dung to remove and discontinue these and similar nuisances. This is 
a movement in the right direction, and calculated to be useful. The monster 
evil, however, of which Edinburgh has to complain—the want of drains —remains 
intact. Judging from certain statements, it might be supposed that the autho- 
rities had hitherto done nothing to arrest the progress of disease. But this is 
not the case. Inthe months of June, July, August, September and October, 
26 men were specially employed in removing filth and also in whitewashing 
houses occupied by the poor in the West Port, Grassmarket, Cowgate, High- 
street, and Canongate; who cleaned 4,345 rooms, closets, stairs. passages, cel- 
lars and areas. Besides these, about 700 apartments were fumigated; and the 
disinfecting process is in daily operation wherever itis reported fever has ap- 
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peared. The kirk-session of Greenside have recently had men employed, in the 
poorer districts of that parish, in removing offensive matter from cellars, and in | 
cleansing houses, passages, and stairs; ard the inspector of cleaning has sup- 
plied a number of poor persons with lime and chloride of lime to clean their 
houses themselves. Then the authorities in the Canongate have a number of 
men engaged in the work of purification. All this is right and proper in its way, 
but nothing effectual can he attained so long as there is scarcely a close in Edin- ) 
burgh privileged to have a drain, and while the causeway or pavement of a large 
number—from the state of the adjoining property—remains in its present dis- 
graceful state. Till more extensive and more summary powers are obtained from 
the legislature, it is difficult a see how esr permanent improvement a be 
effected. * % * 

Piggeries have of late eee considerably. There are still one or two of 
an offensive kind, but unless complained against and proved to be a nuisance, ? 
there they remain. In the village of the Water of Leith two of the largest pro- } 
prietors (the Messrs. Walker, of Coates) have resolved to extirpate piggeries from 
their property, and heve already removed a great number; other proprietors are 
likely to follow the example. Thus, even agitation has had a beneficial ten- 
dency.” ) 

From another Edinburgh paper, the Advertiser, we learn that “a new epidemic 
has sprung up in the city, in the form of influenza, of a very severe character, 

-which the present state of the weather greatly aggravates and fosters. Among 
the youth especially, the disease rages to an extent not known for many years, so 
much so as to lead to a total interruption of the routine in our principal academi- 
calinstitutions. The teachers of the Edinburgh Academy found their classes so 
remarkably thin towards the end of last week, that some holidays had to be granted; 
and yesterday the Lord Provost granted liberty to suspend attendance on the 
classes in the High School for a week, for the same cause. Other seminaries ‘are 
reduced to a similar condition, by suffering from the disease, which though not 
serious or alarming, is unprecedentedly common. On Sunday the churches were 
all very thinly attended, and the general coughing of those present indicated where 
the cause lay. A safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for the influenza is to 
wear a good large plaster of Burgundy pitch over the chest; by so doing, it will 
not only subdue the distressing cough, and other uneasy symptoms attendant 
thereon, but will, if applied in time, act as a sure preventative.” 

“ During the last two weeks,’ we are told, ‘‘ an epidemic of a most 
unprecedented and remarkable character has prevailed throughout the north 
of Scotland. It affects the system first by pain in the throat; then follow head- 
ache, sickness, with expectoration of a dark bilious-looking cubemanee and gene- 
ral debility all over the body. In the city of Aberdeen to such an extent did this 
epidemic prevail last week, that for one or two days University and King’s College 
—now in session—was closed; at Marischal College and University half the 
students were ill; at the Grammar School the same proportion were afflicted. 
At Gordon’s Hospital, out of 150 boys, 55 were confined to their beds. The 
West-end Academy had to be shut up for a few days; and amongst those who 
are able to attend the public schools there was nothing to be heard but the in- 
cessant cough, as if the pupils were breathing an atmosphere of the most pesti- 
lential kind. On Sunday the churches and chapels were’ half empty, and so 
general had the epidemic become amongst the clergy, that supplies for several of 
the pulpits had to be got from Edinburgh aud other places in the south. ' At 
Montrose the epidemic has been equally alarming. One school was short 65 
scholars; another 60; a third 50; and so on; the general deficiency in the 
muster in seven public schools being 350 scholars, and the total deficiency in all 
the schools 810 scholars.” 
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THE PARISH OF MARYLEBONE. 


Some of our readers have, doubtless, been in the famed “ Donnybrook Fair,’ 
and have witnessed pugnacious Paddy—inspirited with whiskey—rushing through 
the crowd, with his coat dangling at his heels, flourishing his favourite shillelah 
and crying out, “‘Is therea single sowl here who will thread on my coat?” The 
consequence of an affirmation to this inviting question would be a cracked head 
or broken bones, done, of course, with the best intention. John Bull, who is, 
at times, as fond ofa bit of fun as Paddy himself, likes a fair stand-up fight; but 
the weapons the former uses are his digits. There are, however, some among 
us who prefer the harmless instrament—the tongue,—and if the palm of victory 
could be awarded to him who can best use this useful member, great would be 
the honour due to Mr. George Daniell, of the Marylebone Vestry. Scarcely a 
meeting of this immaculate body takes place but this gentleman throws down 
the gauntlet, and would make us believe that the parish is so well governed,— 
so perfect in all its arrangements—that it is, in fact, par excellence, a model 
parish—a second Canaan—a land flowing with milk and honey. We cannot 
confess to an overshare of credulity in this respect. If we hear a man brawling 
in the streets, “ I am not drunk,” though we have no other proof, we are much 
inclined to suspect that he has some difficulty in keeping his equilibrium. — So, 
when we hear the cry in the Marylebone Vestry —“ How perfect we are!” 
we are led to doubt the truth thereof, especially when we have evidence to 
support our dissent. We will now let Mr. Daniell have the benefit of his own 
words; and then, to use a legal technicality, we shall claim “ the right of reply.” 


After the lengthy Report, from which we made copious extracts in our last, had 
been laid on the table— 


Mr. George Daniell, as Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, moved the adoption of the 
report. He said he was happy to say that he believed the report, from the facts it emhodiec, 
completed disproved the statements which had gone forth to the public, to the effect that 
Marylebone, both with regard to health and the condition ofits roads and streets, was one 
of the worst in the metropolis. On the contrary, on both these points he was prepared to 
challenge comparison with any other metropolitan district. [t was true, that in some of the 
out-districts the vestry had great difficulty with the ground landlords, both with respect to 
the parish taking to the roads, and inthe enforcement of proper sanitary regulations. 
An honourable member of that board, Mr. Walpole Eyre, was an honourable exception. 
Let the vestry look atthe trouble they bad had, and the opposition they had to encounter 
from Lord Portman. Again, if they looked to Portland Town, it was a disgrace to the 
parish. Through the conduct of the ground landlords, one of the finest situations in the 
environs of London had been created into a nest of pauperism, disease and filth. And, be it 
remembered, this was consequent on the limited powers of the vestry, from cir Crane tances 
over which that board had no controul. Now, with respect tothe sewage. He admitted that 
the state of the parish with regard to sewage was disgraceful; but here again the matter 
did not rest with the vestry, but with that irresponsible Government Commission, which he 
hoped and believed was now nearly on its lastlegs. Asa proof ofthe arbitrary power of that 
commission, their surveyor was fined because he found out a sewer which the commissioners 
left open, and which he closed on account of the odours emitted therefrom being found to 
be offensive and dangerous to the public health. These sapient commissioners construed 
this vigilance on the part of the parish surveyor into an offence against their dignity. This 
sew ers commission was appointed under the Act of Anne, but had failed to carry out the 
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powers vested in them under that Act. There was Bowling-street, although it had bees 
built 2) years, had no public sewer. Although there were drains made to the houses there 
was no sewer for them to rua into. Last session this commission said they had net sufficient 
powers, and applied to Parliament for them, and obtained them ; but, although that was 
accorded, not the slightest improvement had taker place. He (Mr.Daniel}) hoped and be- 
lieved this precious commission was very short-lived, becanse the Chanceltor had refused 
to sanction their reappointment until the sanitary commissioners had made their report, 
aud it was scarcely possible that the latter commission wonld recommend their continuance. 
Again, with regard to that most important necessary of life, water, there was no controul. 
Water, which was the necessary adjunct to cleanliness and sanitary improvement, was im 
the hands of a set of monopolists who had parcelled out the metropolis amongst themselves; 
aud charged most exorbitant and disgracefal prices, realising in some instances as much as 
87 per cent. It had been proved that a rate of 1id.in the pound would be quite sufficient 
to give adequate supplies of water to the upper stories of every house, instead of the ruinous 
eharges for high service. ‘Fo such an extent was the monopoly carried, that every one of 
the 72 original shares in the New River Company of 5002, was worth 20,0007. each. The 
question of the water monopoly in a sanitary point of view was, therefore, deserving the 
serious consideration of Parliament. Indeed, astrong case was made out for public boards, 
like that vestry, to go to Parliament, and ask for the controul with respect to the supply of 
water. After again declaring that no sanitary measure could be perfeet which did not re- 
peal the taxes on light and air, Mr. Daniell observed that he had no deubt that with 
reference to this subject, a great struggle was at hand, involving a question of the 
maintenance of lecal independence. He thought that beard should tell the Government 
that they admitted the necessity of sanitary reform, that they were prepared to aid the 
Government and the Legislature te carry out that reform to the fullest extent, but that they 
claimed to earry it out themselves, and called upon the Government to strengthen their 
hands that they might doso. He now moved that the Report of the Sanitary Committee 
be received and adopted byjthe vestry. 


Mr. Daniell, whose zeal we greatly admire, has knocked down, with one blow, 
Lord Portman, the Westminster Commissioners. of Sewers, and all the water 
eompanies. Like a skilful general, he is endeavouring to ward off the attacks 
made by the Press on the Vestry, by pomting out other game. Hie tells the 
public that that which is under the control of the Vestry is done so well as to be 
blameless; but if he possessed that discretion which we wish to see m him, he 
would have stopped his remarks here. The worthy gentleman tells us that 
the roads are perfectly clean, and the health of the people good; and “‘on both 
these pomts (we quote his own words) he was prepared to challenge comparison 
with any other district.” But subsequently we find him saying, “ He admitted 
that the state of the parish, with regard to sewage, was disgraceful.” Now, 
~ how can the people enjoy good health, if “the sewage is disgraceful?” Can 
people live over cesspools, and not suffer im their health? Can any man econ- 
stantly inhale sulphuretted hydrogen with impunity? We opine not. We are 
inclined to think that this is not the only fallacy in Mr. Daniell’s speech, and as 
he has challenged comparisons, we shall accept his offer, and, in a friendly 
manner, shew him that the advocates of centralisation have no better supporter 
than Mr. Daniell—that men like him are fast giving the death-blow to local 
government. We shall, therefore, join issue with him on the question of the con- 
dition of the Marylebone roads. 

Until very recently, the roads of this district were eleansed, some once, and 
others twiee, a week. By a recent order of the Board, every street, court, yard, 
and alley are to, be cleansed twice a week. We dare say that we differ from 
the Vestry in their opinion of the standard of cleanliness which should he 
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maintained in our public thoroughfares. Twice a week will not do. The City of 
Londen and the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, have the whole of their 
district cleansed daily. Who will say that the latter districts are too clean? 
Why should they be cleansed three-times as often as Marylebone? Hither the 
controlling Boards of these parishes squander the ratepayers’ money, or the 
Vestry of Marylebone neglect their duty to their constituents. We might let 
the question rest here, and affirm our position proved, and Mr. Daniell non- 
suited; but we shall go further. We shall show that the Vestry are neglecting 
the best interests of the parish by not following the example of the City of © 
London and St. James’s. 

There are now, while we write, several hundreds of able-bodied men pent up 
in the poor-house of Marylebone. Some of these men have their families with 
them. The lowest cost of a pauper family is estimated at three shillings per 
week, each head. Let us suppose there are 150 able-bodied men now in the 
poor-house, with their families, and that each of these men have a wife and two 
children. Then, every family costs the parish twelve shillings weekly. We say, 
take these men out of the workhonse and give them 10s. per week, and let them 
cleanse the streets daily. Is not this argument feasible? Is it not just ? What 
right have we to stigmatise the poor with the names of ‘ Paupers,” while we 
ean employ them, and that profitably? How can Marylebone bear comparison 
with any other parish, while she is governed by such rulers? We say nothing 
about the sanitary results of a daily cleansing—they must be ebvious to all. 
We say nothing of the saving to the rate-payers, who lose so much yearly, from 
mud and dust destroying their property. We say nothing of the social comforts 
to be derived from a perfect system of cleanliness in the public thoroughfares. 
Volumes might be written on each subject; but this we do say---that while Mr. 
- Daniell is holding up the present defective condition of his parish to the public 
gaze—while he is challenging comparison with other districts—he is the worst 
enemy of local government. If these are his ideas of Sanitary Reform, with the 
New Road and Oxford-street swimming in mud and filth, what can we expect 
from extended powers to such men? If he thinks that people can enjoy health 
and live over cesspools, Heaven save us from living under his rule. 

Here we leave Mr. Daniell for the present, promising to return to the subject 
an an early number. Let him no longer be anxious, like wild Paddy, for an 
opponent. We shall alwaysbe happy to break a lance with him, in an honorable 
combat, as we have yet a hope that he will see he is inthe wrong. To continue 
his present mode of action, he is 


** Seeking destruction with a zeal to be destroyed.” 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS.. 
( Continued.) 








SEWERS. 


13.] It is recommended hy the Health of fowns’ Commissioners, as well 
as by the Select Committee of the House of Commous, appointed 
April 30, 1846, to examine the application for local acts, &c., that 
all waterworks, all works for drainage of towns, for sewerage, and 


for paving, should be placed under one administrative body. 
Does your opinion coimeide with these recommendations ? 


It would be a great saving of expense, and an immense advantage and conve- 
nience to the publie to have all water-works, works for drainage, for sewage, and 
for paving placed under one administrative body. There cam be no efficient sew- 
age and drainage without an ample supply of water, which should be under the 
same contro! as the sewage, so that the sewers may be constantly mamtained m 
good working order. By combining the works of house drainage with the supply 
of water, there will be only one expense for underground works, and the double 
disturbanee of the streets and of the inhabitants will be avoided. The drainage 
area, the boundaries of which may be defined by the spirit level, is the ground- 
work that should govern the supply of water, and the works for paving and cleans- 
ing. The work of house-drainage (that is, the making proper channels for car- 
rying away water) should be performed at the same time as the works for con- 
veying water into houses, The paramount object in uniting the supply of 
water with house-drainage is the removal of the pestilential cesspools. 

The jobbing, the want of uniformity, the irresponsibility, the want of pub- 
licity, and asystem of combination between the different trusts, the equality of 
rateage, with inequality of advantages to the public, together with the wasteful 
extravagance which is practised by all of them (for instance, 4871. 1s. 1d. having 
been expended in tavern expenses in one year by the City of London Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and 150/. for a summer’s excursion), call loudly upon the 
public to petition Parliament to place the management of these works in other 
hands, more especially as upwards of 100,000/. per annam are paid by the pub- 
lic for insufficient sewage. The expense of making a rate for a portion only of 
the Tower Hamlets Commission, amounts to 300/., every case of traverse costs 

ecom mission upwards of 1002., as there is no remedy to recover costs against 
an unsuccessful traverser. The last printed Report of the Tower Hamlets 
Commission of Sewers, shows an expenditure of 7,864/. 10s. 4d. in works 
beneficial to the rate-payers; and 3,152/. 5s. 4d., in working the commission, 
ornearly one ponnd out of every three, to ascertoin how the other two are lad — 
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‘out. From the evidence of the Surveyor to the Commission of Sewers, for the 
City, it appears that a large sum of money has, for the last ten years (1844), 
aunually been expended in searching out forgotten and unknown sewers. This 
money might have been applied with much more advantage to the community, 
had it been expended in draining the crowded courts and alleys where the poor 
reside.’ The Board of Sewers for the City of London has, perhaps, of all various 
trusts, the most need of supervision and control. 

The inconvenience to the public arising from the circumstance of the paving, 
sewerage, and supply of water being vested in different Boards, is daily to be 
seen in various parts of the Metropolis. It frequently happens that shortly 
after a street has been newly paved, and is again open for traffic, it is discovered 
that a sewer should be constructed, and the pavement is taken up for the pur- 
pose. After being relaid, the Water Company find out that their pipes are worn 
out, and must be replaced with new ones, and the pavement is again disturbed 
for the accommodation of the Water Company. A threefold expense for relay- 
ing the pavement is thes incurred, which would be obviated if the various Boards 
were consolidated. Although the Board of Sewers and the Water Companies 
relay the pavements at their own expense, yet the public really pay by being 
additionally charged for water and for sewerage; the traffic is unnecessarily 
stopped, and the pavement can never be so well relaid, nor last so long as if it 
had not been disturbed. . 

This frequent disturbance of the pavements gives rise to much jobbery, as the 
fees of certain officers are dependent thereon. 

There are no less than eighty-four different Paving Boards in the Metropolis, 
nineteen of which are in the parish of St. Pancras, and seven in Whitechapel. 

The accounts of the Courts of Sewers are not open to the public, and the right 
of the rate-pavers to inspect the accounts is not admitted. 

The Commissioners of Sewers are empowered by statute to take a trifling fee 
from the public rate of 4s. for each day of their attendance on the affairs of the 
Commission, but instead of taking the fee to which they are legally entitled, they 
prefer spending the amount, or perhaps a little more, in tavern dinners. It is 
well known that more Commissioners attend the tavern dinners than are present 

the business of the Board. 

The paving, sewage, drainage, cleansing, and supply of water might be put 
into the hands of a company, subject to the control of the municipal body, or 
all the local boards might be consolidated and placed under one body, responsible 
either to the Home Secretary or to Parliament, or all such matters should be 
under the control of the rate-payers, who should be responsible to a central 
board. 


[14] Are you of opinion that new legislative measures are required, 
applicable to all towns and populous districts, for the introduc- 
tion and maintenance, not only of an efficient system of house 
drainage, sewage, paving, and cleansing, but also for the provi- 


sion of an ample supply of water for public and private purposes ¢ 
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It is quite clear that the present law is totally inadequate to insure an 
efficient system of house drainage, sewage, paving, and cleansing, and an ample 
supply of good water, and that the public health, comfcrt, and morals suffer in 
consequence. The sewers and drains are badly constructed, their bottoms are 
generally flat instead of semi-circular, their sides vertical instead of curved. The 
transverse sections of the sewers should be of an oval shape; and the vertical 
diameter about double the length of the horizontal. In flat-bottomed sewers 
the water sometimes flows in a channel, leaving a deposit at each side. It re« 
quires avery large body of water to prevent accumulations in flat-bottomed 
sewers—in fact, it is almost impossible to prevent accumulations in them; the 
consequences are, that tle drains in private houses are stopped, the eflluvium 
from them is offensive and injurious, the streets are opened at great expense and . 
inconvenience, and the pavements thus disturbed are never so well put down 
again; the deposit which is raised from the sewers to the surface remains ex- 
posed there sometimes for many hours, to the public annoyance and prejudice. 
The sewers with semi-circular bottoms are less expensive, and do not require so 
much water, when supplied with a full current, to prevent deposits; if flushing 
gates were fixed in them, the accumulation of the ordinary flow of water at these 
gates would be of sufficient force to sweep off the deposit. Accumulations are 
also caused by the sewers generally not being constructed with due regard to 
the levels on an extended scale, but merely with reference to the locality, so as 
to drain to the nearest outlet. It should be made incumbent on every person 
taking ground to build upon, to make all necessary drains, &c., previous to 
erecting houses; but so long as the existing monopolies of water companies are 
allowed to continue uncontrolled, as at present, it is vain to expect an ample 
supply of good water at a moderate cost, either for house purposes, or for efficient 
drainage and sewage, and quite impossible to have good drainage and sewage 
without an ample supply of water. 

In many of the eastern parts of the Metropolis excellent sewers have lately 
been constructed; but as there is no law to compel either the owners or occupiers 
of property to make house drains to communicate with the sewers, it is found 
that scarcely one house in a hundred has the advantage of the sewer, the expense 
of the drain preventing parties forming the necessary communication, although 
the annual expense of the emptying of the cesspool is far greater than the capital 
and interest which would be required to form the drain. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN AND A CITIZEN 
OF LONDON. 


(Founded on fact.) 


Tue country gentleman calls at a friend’s house near Cheapside. He has not 
seen him for twenty-two years, the time when the citizen left the country to 
reside in town. The countryman knocks at the door, and is shewn into an anti- 
room while he waits for Mr. W. ‘The latter enters, and the following conversa- 
tion ensues:— 

Countryman. I wish to see my old friend, Mr. W., and hope he is well? 

Townsman. Yam that gentleman, Sir; pray what can I do for you? 

C. Why, surely, you are not my old friend, whom I have not seen for years, 
although I perceive there is a great likeness? You are not so robust, and are 
altogether a smaller man. My friend left the country some twenty-two years 
since, and I have seen him but once. Mayhap you are his son? 

T. Iam; but my father has been dead these nine years. 

C. What! my old friend dead! Why, he promised well to live to a good — 
old age. Why, Sir, when he died he could not have reached the age of 47! 

T. That was his age when death snatched him from us. 

C. Oh, it is true then that you townsfolk do not live your natural lives, but 
are cut off before you even attain a middle age. Ihave read much on this 
subject, but was inclined to think that it was exaggeration—a mere piece of 
book-making. 

T. Ah! but think, Sir, we live to some purpose. For although we live not 
the number of years that you do in the country, we citizens make rapid fortunes, | 
while you in the country toil on for years, and drag out perhaps a long but a 
miserable existence! 

C. But what is all your gold if you have not health? What are riches if you 
live not to enjoy them? For my own part, I would rather toil hard and long, 
and enjoy the best gift of Heaven---Health! ‘What matters it if you live in 
luxury, if you have no appetite? Can you eat your gold, which is earned midst 
pestilence and death, or will the best of wines suffice for the pure spring water, 
which God has given us in the country? Can this borrowed light (pointing to 
the gas) which you now burn at mid-day, compensate for the light of Heaven? 
Ah, Sir! it is true, then, what the poet said--- 


*¢ God made the country, man made the town.” 


T. Well, my friend, I never studied the subject, so I confess I know nothing 
about it. 

C. Then I will give you a lesson, with your permission, for the very air you 
breathe is full of pestilence; the water you drink has poison in it; and the sacri- 
fice yon make to gain your wealth is 

T. Well, what? 

C. Why, you never live to enjoy it. You lose a fourth part of your lives, 
at the very time when you should settle down in ease and comfort to pause over 
a well-spent life; the cheques which you gave on the Bank of your Constitution 





-” 
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become due, and you must pay them, for Death is the drawer, you the acceptor; 
and, mind, there is no renewal of the bill---Death will not wait till “« a more con- 
venient season.” 

T. You ratheralarm me. What do you mean by saying the air I breathe is 
full of pestilence? 

C. Itis so. Your very streets throw forth their pestilential stenches. Can 
you walk Cheapside and not feel the effects of your stinking sewers? I know 
that in this very thoroughfare there falls from the cattle a ton of excrementi- 
tious ‘matter daily, and one half of that amount before twelve o’clock. In the 
room of London streets. being ‘‘ paved with gold,” they are paved with filth and 
pestilence. A million chimneys pour forth their poisonous gases, while two 
millions of people are huddled together, and generate causes,which in a thousand 
ways contribute to their individual destruction. You bury the dead to destroy 
the living; in fact, you do everything that you can to make “ Life in London” 
as short and as unpleasant as possible; two-thirds of your children never arrive 
at manhood; and though the metropolis contains but one-thirteenth part of the 
population of ‘ Great Britain,” one-fifth of the unnecessary deaths take place in 
London. Your townsmen fight our greatest battle over again twice a year, and 
London contributes her ten thousand victims yearly to “ that crowning scene of 
carnage, Waterloo ;” and, which is also true, you contribute more to the fever 
tax than ever you did to that of war. You are gamblers, for your gain and 
lose money by thousands. You speculate on the lives of men as though they 
were sa many bullocks in your filthy Smithfield. Your Lord Mayor and your 
Court of Aldermen absolutely swallow, annually, more in cost than the price of 
a hundred thousand feet of sewer; while the fortune of an Alderman’s daughter 
is paid out of the fund created by making water dear! In fact, your city is 
like a painted sepulchre—all fair without, but within full of dead men’s bones. 


be) 


You pension the tap-taster, but you grind down the poor hard-working man 


‘‘by taxes grievously to be borne.’ You are giants in wealth, but you rob the 
poor to feed the ministers. You present the rich with gold boxes, but you cut 
slices off the poor man’s beef to pay for them. You do all these things, and 
do more; but you do not live long, neither are you happy. 

T. This is a sad catalogue of crimes to lay to our charge, and I again confess 
that I have never thought upon the subject. Let me ask two questions—First, 
Are these charges true? Secondly, If true, what is to be done ? 

C. True! True as that the eye sees, or that the ear hears. True! True as 
those who sow may expect to reap, or that those who “ Sow the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind.” They are as true as that the night follows day, or that spring 
succeeds autumn. We in the country read, and we think. We know more of 
London than you, who live in the very centre of the modern Babylon, We ad- 
mire your palaces, your parks, your squares, and your spacious streets, but we 
know them to have been purchased by the inhumation of millions of your fellow- 
creatures. Your palaces and your splendid houses of Parliament mark the boun- 
daries of more filth and more fever, more wretchedness and more crime, than is 
concentrated in a like space in any part of Europe. Now, as you seem to doubt 
what I say, I shall give you a description of the causes of all these, and in our 
next conversation we will consider the question of water supply. Adieu. 


a 
Sars, 
a 
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REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


BY HECTOR GAVIN. M.D, Lecturer on Forensic MEDICINE. 


In undertaking to draw up a Report on the present sanitery condition of the 
parish of Bethnal Green, I was actuated by the conviction that I should find in 
Operation in that parish all those leading elements which tend to deteriorate the 
health, and prematurely to destroy no inconsiderable proportion of the popula 
tion of large towns. I wasalso actuated by the conviction that 1t was impossible 
to account for the profound indifference which prevails amongst a great part of 
the people generally, and which is undoubtedly participated in by the authorities 
of this populous parish, itself constituting no mean town, with regard to the 
existence of the agents which injure health and destroy life, but by believing 
that they were ignorant as to the amount and extent of the ills which they en- 
dured. To believe that the middle and upper classes were fully cognisant that 
multitudes of their fellow-beings have their health injured, their lives sacrificed, 
their property squandered, their morals depraved, and the efforts to christianise 
them set at nought by the existence of certain well-defined agents, and yet to 
find them either making no effort to alleviate or to remove these misfortunes, or 
with a stern heart denying their existence, would be to charge these classes with 
the most atrocious depravity, and the most cruel heartlessness and selfish 
abandonment. It is impossible to suppose that love and charity are so utterly 
unknown to this great Metropolis, celebrated beyond all other cities for the 
magnificence of its public charities and the vastness of its benevolent contribu- 
tions. I have, then, but to lay bare the naked truth, as to the state of one part 
of this vast city; and I believe that the hearts of many will be warmed and their 
spirits aroused to assist those who have undertaken the great work of sanitary 
improvement and social amelioration. 

I am strengthened in the conviction which I entertain, and which I have thus 
put forth, by the opinions of men who have dedicated abilities of no common 
order to the elucidation of the bearings of the sanitary question on the poor and 
on the rich. ‘I have universally observed in this district,’ says Dr. Reid, 
“ that a thorough and distinct exposition of the realities of that amount of dis- 
comfort, disease, and death, that are justly attributable to causes that may be 
easily reduced in virulence, will lead numbers to assist in the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, as they become more sensibly alive to the great benefits 
that*arise from a little timely assistance or interference, and to the magnitude of 
those evils that oppress so many of our fellow-ereatures, and to which millions 
are habitually exposed, without that consciousness of their existence which is 
essential for the development and prosecution of active measures of relief.” 
- * Owing to the vastness of London,”’ says Mr. Martin,---‘‘ owing to the moral 
gulf which there separates the various classes of its inhabitants---its several 

NO. VIII. 
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quarters may be designated as assemblages of towns rather than as one city; 
and so it is in a social sense, and on a smaller seale, in other towns; the rick 
know nothing of the poor ; the mass of misery that festers beneath the affluence — 
of London and of the great towns is not known to their wealthy occupants. 
This arises not from want of kindly fecling or charity towards the poor; far 
from it, but from the absence of such institutions as should eall the attention of 
the higher and of the wealthy classes to this subject.”’ 

It is true, that some partial attempts have been made to display, both locally 
and generally, many of the remediable ills which the mhabitants of London 
endure; but no complete elucidation of the sanitary state of any one district has 
as yet been prominently brought forward for the purpose of seeuring the sympathy 
of the public. This attempt I have made in the followmg pages. I have greatly 
to regret that the difficulties thrown in my way In my endeavours to procure in- 
formation have been very considerable. Nevertheless, I believe that the exposi- 
tion which is made will be quite sufficient to secure for me the great end at which 
[ aim, namely, on the part of the public and of mdividuals a more extended ac- 
quaintance with the state in which many thousands of their fellow-beings exist; 
a more correct knowledge of the causes which produce the mortality, pauperism, 
immorality, and erime which are the lot of so many of those born im suffering 
poverty; and a more profound conviction not only of the facility of removing 
many of the deteriorating and destructive influences, but of the absolute neces- 
sity of actively and energetically setting about the work of their suppression. 

I cannot but believe that when the rieh and affluent who reside m the parish 
of Bethnal Green, and there are some both rich and affluent, and when the 
authorities become acquainted with the true bearings of the evils produced by 
the neglect of sanitary measures, they will at least avail themselves of the means 
which are at present within their power, to cleanse and purify the foul streets 
and filthy dwellings of their miserable fellow-parishioners. 

I am firmly convinced that were they only to cleanse their streets, remove the 
dust and garbage-heaps from the houses and dwellings of the poor, and cleanse, 
or cause to be clsansed, the filthy cesspools and privies which everywhere pollute 
the surface of this dirty parish; nay, were they only effeetually to put into opera- 
tion Lord Morpeth’s Act for the suppression of nuisances, they would effect an 
amount of good of which they have no coneeption; they would obtain the appro- 
bation of every right-thinking inhabitant, and the blessing of thousands of the 
neglected and suffering, yet patient, poor. 

I beg to return my best thanks to the Registrar-General for his great polite- 
ness and attention in affording me every facility for acquiring an exact knowledge 
o! the mortahty of the parish. I have also to return my warmest thanks to the 
parochial medical officers, who, with the generous sympathy so continually 
nianifested by the members of their liberal but ill-+remunerated profession, gave. 
me their valuable aid, day after day, in prosecuting my inquiries. I trust that, 
the exposition of their labours, contained in this Report, may not be without its 
effect in obtaining for them a more liberal remuneration for their services, 
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- The parish of Bethnal Green has long possessed an unenviable notoriety on 
account of its neglected state and defective sanitary condition. It forms one of 
the eastern districts of the Metropolis-~districts which are the most unhealthy of 
all comprised in the Metropolitan Registration Returns. They invariably suffer 
much more than the other metrepelitan districts from epidemics and unusual 
causes of mortality. 

Thus, if we take the mortality above the average of the last five autumns, 
vorrected for the increase of the population, during the week ending Nov. 27, 
arising from influenza, we shall find 
That while the increase in the mortality of the west districts was 22°6 per cent. 

Iu the south districts it was ..........416 — 
dn the north districts 0... wees cn etide 4a 
in the central districts .. .....4.. diss GNQa 
da the) est cistrietan <. dceneimeeisaer ceenne L029. 

In the east districts of London, therefore, the mortality has beeu more than 
doubled by the prevalence of influenza. Bethnal Green has an area of one square 
mile and four-ninths, of which at least one-thir d consists of an open space. It is 
bounded on the north by the healthy parish of Hackney and the unhealthy 
parish of Shoreditch; on the west it is likewise bounded by Shoreditch; on the 
south itis bounded by the atill more unhealthy districts of Soitalfields, Mile-end 
New Town, Whitechapel, and Mile-end Old Town; on the east, except for about 
300 yards, itis bounded by Poplar. 

The parish of Bethnal Green is divided into four districts; namely, the Green, 
the Church, the Town, and the Hackney-road c’st-icts. ‘These are likewise the 
registration districts. 

The Green district is by far the largest in extent. It lies to the east of the 
parish, and is bounded on the north by South Hackney, om the east by Poplar, 
on the south by Mile-end Old Town, and on the west by the Hackney-road, aud 
the Church districts. By far the greater part of this space 18 open and unce- 
vered by buildings; it contains the workhouse, and Dr. Warburton’s lunatic 
asylum, Globe Town, and the Cambridge-road. To the north-east is a portion of 
the Victoria Park. ‘The district may appropriately -be termed suburban, as it 
forms the very outskirt of London ia the eastern direction. There are two 
cemeteries in this district,—the North-east London Cemetery, in the hands of a 
private gentleman, and the Victoria Park Cemetery, possessed by a company. 

The Church district is only about one-fourth or one-fifth the size of the Green 
district. It is bounded on tke north by the Hackney-road district, on the east 
by the Green district, on the south by Whitechapel and the Town district, and 
on the east by the Town district. With the exception cf the open spaces, on 
either side of the railway, formed by the erasement of aumerous houses and some 
streets, there are no wide open spaces. The houses cannot, however, be said to 
be densely crowded together. It contains no public buildings (except churches). 
This district contains two large grave-yards, pessessed by the Jews. 

The Town District is still smaller than the Church district. It lies between 
the Hackney-road and Church districts on the north, and the last-mentioned 
district on the east; Spitalfieds and Mile-end New ‘Town on the south; and part 
of the Hackney-road district and Shoreditch on the west. ‘lhe whole of this 
district may be said to be closely built on and densely crowded, presenting the 
very opposite characters to the Green district. There are no open spaces what- 
ever in this district. 

The Hackney-road district is about the same size as the Church district. ft 
is bounded on the north by Shoreditch and South Hackney; on the east by the 
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Green district; on the south by the Town and Church districts; and on the West 
by Shoreditch. This district may be subdivided inte two—the Hackney-road 
district proper, which constitutes the fifth medical relief district, and that portion 
which adjoins, and really forms part of the Town district. The Hackhney-road 
district proper is chiefly composed of a better class of buildings: the other is 
characterised by everything that can disgrace a town. 

The parish is likewise divided by the guardians of the poor into five medical 
relief districts. As this division is a much more perfect one, in a sanitary poitit 
of view, than the poor-rate and registration division, I shall adopt it in giving an 
account of the parish. 

The first of the medical relief districts contains the Green district. 

The second consists of the greater part of the Church district. 

The third consists of the greater part of the Town district and a small part of 
the Church district. 

The fourth, which is bounded on the east by Shoreditch, consists of the worst 
part of the Hackney-road division, and a part of the Town district. 

The fifth consists of the Hackney-road district, with the exception of the worst 
part, which has been transferred to No. 4 division. 


DISTRICT I. 


This district is remarkable, as being the eastern outskirt of London, nearly 
as far it extends from north to south. ‘To the north, as to the east, this district 
is perfectly free. The north-eastern portion contains a small part of the Victoria 
Park—a park which Lord Morpeth, with the most earnest desire to advance the 
physical welfare of the inhabitants of the dense localities in its vicinity, has ren- 
dered extremely attractive, and in which he has provided the requisites for various 
gymnastic exercises. An artificial water is likewise being formed, at his desire, 
for the purpose of affording to the weary and soiled artizan the refreshment of 
bathing. In this district there has hkewise, in connection with the Victoria 
Park, and through the Woods and Forests, been lately laid down nearly half a 
mile of main sewer, which will serve effectually to drain the ground, which has 
been prepared for building on, west of the park. Besides this free space, this 
district contains large open pieces of ground within itself; namely, Bethnal Green, 
and the extensive piece of ground south of it, reaching to the railway, which has 
recently boen provided by Dr. Warburton for the use of the lunatics in his esta- 
blishment. The houses are scattered, and there is abundance of space. We are 
not therefore to look for those diseases which are peculiar to over-crowded dis- 
tricts. There are, however, two elements of a high mortality in the returns for 
this district; first, the workhouse, which shall be considered separately; and 
next, Dr. Warburton’s lunatic asylum, which will follow it. The houses in the 
direction of Old Ford are remarkable for their great deficiency of drainage and for 
their dirty streets, but there are, comparatively, few conrts, and still fewer alleys; 
where they do exist, however, they are in no respect superior to the filthy hovels 
and wretched abodes common to the third, fourth, and fifth districts. The gra- 
dual conversion of summer-houses, cabins, and wooden-sheds into human habita- 
tions is to be remarked in its elementary stage in Whisker’s-gardens. 

The contrast between the condition of the common and Macadamized roads 
in most parts of this district, and those in Cambridge-road and Palestine-place, 
may be considered as the extreme. In the former there is scarcely any drainage 
or sewerage; in the latter they are both excellent. The former are alwa 
dirty, sometimes abominably filthy; the latter are always clean. 


The following are the details of my investigations into the condition of this 
district, and the result of my personal inspections; — 


ys very. 
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CAMBRIDGE-ROAD, 1, may be said to extend from Hackney-turnpike to 
Mile-end-gate. This includes Bethnal-green and the Dog-row. This road from 
Hackney is kept clean; it continues clean till it approaches towards Mile-end- 
gate, where it becomes extreniely dirty, and where refiige and garbage are fre- 
quently to be found on its surface. The gutters here become full, and mud- 
heaps are to be found every few yards; the footpath has been well paved. Not- 
withstanding the great traffic on this road, and the great importance of efficient 
sewerage, there is no sewer from the north side ef Bethnal-green to Three Colt- 
lane, and the greater part of the Dog-row is likewise without a sewer. The dif- 
ference of the cleanliness of the branch street, where there is efficient. sewerage, 
from the filthiness where there is none, or inefficient sewerage, is most marked. 
On the west side of Cambridge-road, north of pe eee there is a very dirty 
yard, where dung-heaps abound, and pig-styes omit offensive effluvia. | 

GEORGE-STREET, O, B.G.R., 2.—The gutters here are loaded with fetid 
filth, which accumulates from the surface-drains of the houses. This filth passes 
by an open ditch into the neighbouring brick-field, first receiving the contents of 
a small ditch which runs at the back of the houses. 

PEACOCK-ALLEY, 3-—This is a cluster of miserable houses; the gutter front- 
ing them is full of most foetid, muddy filth; dust, and garbag-eheaps are com- 
mon. ‘Two stand-pipes supply eleven houses with water, but there is no recep- 
tacle to receive and preserve it; the want of such a receptable is grievously com- 
plained of. 3s. 3d. is the rent of each house, cousisting of two rooms, one on 
the ground floor (which is very damp), and a garret. 

Paranvisg-row. 4.—This row of houses fronts Bethnal-green; at the north 
end, it is an alley. These houses present all the external characters of decency 
and comfort; nevertheless, the following fact will explain mow huch the health 
of the inhabitants is dependent on external circumstances: —A gentleman, named 
Knight, rashly, and in ignorance of the locality, purchased the lease of No. 1, 
which forms the eastern end ef Bethnal-green-road. Immediately after taking 
up his residence there he became ill, and, shortly after, died of typhus, in an. 
aggravated form. On inspection of the neighbouring premises, I discovered 
-** Paradise Dairy” immediately behind his-house. In this dairy sixteen cows 
and twenty swine are usually kept. The animal remains and decomposing 
vegetable refuse were piled up a considerable height above a hollow adapted to 
receive them. This conservation of the refuse takes place in order that a suffi- 
ciently large quantity may accumulate. Moreover, the soakage from the neigh- 
bouring privies found its way into this receptacle for manure and filth. The 
surface of the yard was dirty and covered with refuse. ven in the street, the 
offensiveness of this nuisance was obviously apparent to every passer-by. The 
occupiers of this dairy nevertheless asserted the place to be pertectly clean and 
wholesome. 

Mocxrorp Buitpines, 5.—This is a blind court or alley containing five 
houses. The houses are two-roomed, and: let for 3s. a week. In one room 
seven persons slept, and six now sleep; the seventh died of pneumonia. The 
four children of the parties who reside in this wretchedly damp place have all 
been ill with low fever. The room in which they sleep is 9 feet by 7 in width 
and 7% feet high. 

SUFFOLK-STREET, &c, 6.—The roadway of this street is in the most deplorably 
filthy condition; north of the railway it is a perfect quagmire.. Garbage and 
refuse of all sorts are deposited by the side of the wall. By the side of the arch, 
No. 100, isa low yard, from which the most offensive smells arise. The place 
is excessively filthy, and abominably dirty. 

BARNSLEY-ALLEY, 7.—There is an open space in front of this alley, covered 
with garbage. 
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New Sowrrrort-strerr, 8.—The road is broken up, ind excessively dirty. 

NorFouk-stRert, CAMBERIDGE-ROAD, 9.—This street is in a very dirty cou- 
dition, with mud-heaps scattered over it every vard or two. — 

Cross STREET, CAMBRIDGH-ROAD, 10, —'fhis street is similarly covered with 
mud-heaps. 

NorrHaMprTron-stReer, CAMBRIDGE-ROAD, 11.—This street likewise is co- 
vered with mud-heaps. There is a cow-vard in it. 

DARLING-ROW, CAMBRIDGS-RvAD, 12.—Sim#a® mud-heaps encumber this 
street. 

Essex-stritr, NorTHAMPTON«STREET, 13.—Mnd-heaps and scattered gare 
bage, and collections of duing and refuse ee this street. 

JOHN-STREET, 1 4.—On enterimg one of the houses in this dirty street I found 
four persons sleeping j iti d room six feet high, and seven feet by eight in width, 
Nearly the whole space was taken up with tlie bed and a few articles of furnit#¥e. 
— Joun’s. court, Jonnestrert, [5,-“There is but one stand tap to the four 
houses, which are very damp. They are two-roomed, and the rent is 2s. 6d. a 
week. 

GARDEN-PLACE; JAMES-STREET, 16.—Is entered by a narrow alley, three or 
four houses are vole on the damp clay, with small yar ds in front, on which every 
kind of refuse is thrown. No dust heaps are accumulated, but the refuses is 
left to lie where it is thrown. Fever has been very prevalent in this place, ia 
one house nea:ly every inmate has been attacked. In the allev leading to these 
horrid and neglected spots is a large pig-stye; it is close to the houses, and emits 
the most disgusting and sickening “odours. I could uot remain to make notes of 
this place, so overpowering was the abominable stench. 


JAMES-STREET, 17.—In this street there is a very large yard, in which stotes of 
waste tin, Zinc, &é., are pteserved and sorted. Although the place cannot be 
termed an offensive nuisance, nevertheless the gradual accumulation of tefuse, 
which necessarily takes places, causes the surface of the ground in Wet weather 
to emit unwholesome effluvia. There ts likewise in this street, a small yard for 
the collection of ashes, and dust, and dirt of various kinds. These are preserved 
and sorted. There is also in this yard garbage and mauure-heaps. At the end of 
the street there is another tin yard, not quite so large as the one just mentioned. 
This street though very dirty, and with the gutters full of offensive black slime 
and iiud, is not now in the impassable state described by Dr. Southwood Sinitht 
nine years and a-half ago. This I attribute to an excellent sewer which passes 
from the south-east of Bethnal-green, the whole length of Green-street. Neither 
do I find there the nightman’s -yard which he describes, and which I therefore 
presume, has been done away with. 

Exy-ptacr, Dicpy-prace, 18.—This place is in a most dilapidated state; 
most of the houses are in a wretched condition. Two of the houses are 
considerably below the level of the alley. Even now, on a dry frosty day, the 
soil in front of them is very wet, but after rains the hollow becomes a swamp. 
Much sickness and disease always prevail here. In one reom I found five per- 
sons residing. two were ill with fever. : 

Die@sy-sTREET, GuoBe-ROAD. 19.—In this most dirty street, exists one of 
the most atrocious nuisances which it is possible to create. One cannot conceive 
the toleration of such an abomination by the law, without being overwhelmed 
with amazement and regret, I would almost say, despondency. A person named 
Baker, lately dead, here formed a receptable for every kind of manure. The 
premises have a frontage of 450 feet, and are about 140 feet in depth. With 
the exception of a seciall space in front, and on either side, the whole of the area 
is filled with every variety of manure in every stage of offensive and disgusting 
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decomposition; the manure is piled up toa considerable height, and is left to dry 
in the sun; but, besides this table mountain of manure, extensive and deep lakes 
of putrefying night soil are dammed up w ith the more solid dung, and refuse, 
forming together, mountain and lake, a scene of the most disgusting character; 
degrading alike to its late possessor and to the authorities who permit its exist- 
ence. If foul privies, and overflowing cesspools are justly considered sources of 
disease and death,—if they are correctly termed insidious and fatal poisons,— 
if it be impossible as is stated by the Government Coinmissioners, that any 
people can be healthy who live on a soil permeated by cesspoois—in what light 
must we consider this wholesale manufactory ofa poison, at once most disgusting 
and most deadly, and how shall we regard those who supinely and apathetically 
submit their own fellow-beimgs to its lethal operation. The decomposing 
organic particles which are ever being set free from this putrescent mass, are 
wafted by each wind that blows, over a population to whom they bring disease 
‘and death, as surely as, though more insidiously, than the deadly simuom. 





(To be continued.) 





SUMMARY or THe First REPORT or roe METROPOLITAN 
SANITARY COMMISSION. 


« Having consulted, in relation to the general rise and progress of cholera, the 
experience obtained in the most severely visited districts in the metropolis, and 
also the most authentic records of the experience in the principal towns in Great 
Gritain and in Europe, we find, in relation to this disease: --- 

«That amidst the town populations the cholera visits with most severity the 
same classes of persons and the same places, and is governed nearly by the same 
circumstances as typhus. 

«That it has been proved by experience that those circumstances are generally 
removable by proper sanitary arrangements, and that typhus is to a great extent 
preventible; and we have every reason to believe that the spread of cholera is 
preventible by the like means, namely, by general and combined sanitary arrange- 
ments. . 

«« That these arrangements, instead of being incidental and collateral to other 
measures, are paramount, and principal, and effective, not only against cholera, 
but also against other epidemics. 

“That when the cholera first appeared in this country the general belief was 
that the disease spreads principally, if not entirely, by communication of the in- 
fected with the healthy, and that, therefore, the main security of nations, cities, 
and individuals, consists in the isolation of the infected from the uninfected, a 
doctrine which naturally led to the enforcement of rigorous quarantine regulations, 
the establishment of military and police cordons, the excitement of panic, and the 
neglect, and often the abandonment of the sick, even by relations and friends. 

~“ That since opportunities have been obtained of a closer observation of the 
character of this disease, and of the mode in which it spreads through continents, 
nations, cities, towns, and families, facts have been ascertained which are incom 
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patible with the foregoing view of its mode of dissemination, and of its prevention. 

“« That the disease is 10t, as it was then generally supposed to be, contagious, 
and that the practical application of that doctrine did no good, but was fraught 
with much evil. 

“‘ That when it previously visited this country it was believed that the most 
powerful predisposition to this disease is induced by improper or deficient food, 
and that, for this reason, its chief victims are to be found among the poor; but it 
is now universally admitted that a far more powerful pre-disponent is the habitual 
respiration of an impure atmosphere; that the highest degree of susceptibility is 
produced where both these conditions are combined, that is, where people live 
irregularly, or on unsuitable diet, and at the same time filthily; and that, in 
places in which a great degree of cleanliness is maintained, the poor as well as 
the rich enjoy exemption from this disease. 

«That on an examination of the actual state of the back streets, lanes, courts, 
and allies of the metropolis, it is found that in general little or no improvement 
has taken place in their sanitary condition since the prevalence of cholera in 
1832; and that were this disease again to break out in the present state of these 
localities, there is no reasonable ground to suppose that the pestilence would not 
spread as extensively and prove as fatal as on its former visitation. 

“ In regard to this disease, we fear that complete measures of prevention 
must be eventual on the combination of works, which must be the subject of 
further investigations; bnt, in respect to the immediate and special measures 
available for its prevention, we find that such would be—measures of cleansing 
of whole lines of sewers, from their commencement through the several districts 
to the outfalls; the cleansing of cesspools (wheresoever it may be effected into 
the sewers), and the removal of whatsoever may be removed in suspension in 
water in the various modes of flushing, by the use of additional and abundant 
supplies of water, and we find: — 

‘‘ That it is expedient that a commission for the entire drainage of the whole 
of the metropolis should be appointed, with a special view to such measures, and 
with aid to carry them out. 

‘With respect to measures of alleviation of cholera, we find:— 

«That it is one of the peculiar characteristics of this disease that it sets at 
defiance, to a great degree, the resources of medical art and science, as is too 
fully proved by the fact, that, under the most favourable circumstances, of those 
whom it attacks, there perish nearly two out of seven, and under the most un- 
favourable circumstances nine out of ten. 

‘¢ That still there can be no doubt that individuals are saved, who would other- 
wise perish, that are early placed under favourable circumstances, and judicious 
medical treatment. 

«* That although the removal to cholera hospitals, unless at a very early period 
of the attack, and unless the situation of the hospital happened to be highly 
favourable, was proved by experience to be injurious rather than beneficial; yet 
among the classes most subject to this disease, there must be individuals in such 
an utter state of destitution as to render some provision absolutely necessary. 
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* That it is desirable that existing establishments for the reception and treat- 
ment of the sick be immediately inspected by officers especially conversant with 
warming, ventilation, and other structural arrangements, to advise on the altera- 
tions and adaptations necessary to afford effectual aid to the individuals wha 
may require it. 

“« That where there is at present adequate accommodation by proper hospitals 
for fever cases, such accommodation will in general suffice for cholera, fever not 
being present when cholera is epidemic, and fever cases being in general more 
numerous than those of cholera. 

** On the inquiries we have made as to the administration of the law of sewers, 
in the several districts in the metropolis since the year 1834, when the adminis- 
trators of that law were examined by a committee of the House of Commons: 
since the year ]842, when they were examined under the sanitary inquiry, and 
1843, when they were investigated by the commissioners of inquiry into the 
means of improving the health of towns; and on the best consideration we have 
been enabled to give to the descriptions of works which have subsequently been 
earried out by direction of the courts of commissioners of sewers, to the mode in 
which they have exercised their existing powers, and to the measures for which 
they have obtained, or propose to obtain, the sanction of Parliament, we find: — 

*“‘ That unnecessary expense and inconvenience to the public is consequent on 
the division of the natural drainage areas among several distinct authorities, and 
that it is impossible that improved works of systematic drainage can be carried 
out under arrangements that geographically divide the lines of watershed and 
the outfalls between separate and conflicting authorities. 

* That the works which the present district commissioners execute, and 
propose to execute, are uncertain, erroneous, and defective in their general prin- 
eiples of construction, injurious in their action, and unduly expensive. 

“That after the authentic expositions which have been given of the principles 
ef construction and management of improved works, the extensions of sewers or 
drains, accumulative of decomposing refuse, are acts of injury to the public 
health, and of waste of the public money. i 

« That the execution by the district courts of commissioners of large works of 
drainage or sewerage, without reference to any general plan or survey, involves 
great risk of erroneous and imperfect works and waste of the rates they are em- 
powered to levy. ) | 

« For the prevention of disease and the saving of health and life, by early car- 
rying out efficient works of drainage, and diminishing the mass of atmospheric 
impurities, by which the public health is depressed; and, for the prevention of 
expenditure upon inefficient works, we feel it our duty to recommend an imme- 
diate exercise of the powers of the Crown, and 

‘¢ That the several commissions appointed under its authority, in the metro- 
polis, be recalled with the least pussible delay. 

“‘ That the law of sewers, now administered by numerous persons in these 
separate districts, be confided to one body of commissioners for the whole of the 


metropolis, 
NO, VIII, 
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« That to ensure executive despateh, and obviate that weakening of respon- 
sivility waich aiises [rom its present division among large bodies, the comnyis- 
sioners suould be limited im number; and competent, through their known atten- 
rion to sauitary improvement, to select and sustain the labours of paid officers 
and the execution of works in the attainment of this their proper object. 

«Though the practical consolidation which we submit as necessary, and within 


the power of the Crown its rights not being, as we believe, barred by any of the. 


‘neal acts; would be a great advance upon the existing state of things as a per- 
manent arrangement, yet we now submit it as ameasure of immediate urgency 
to abate epidemic disease, and to stay waste; at the same time we regard it as 
essentially preparatory to further alterations which we propose hereafter to sub- 
wit for the consideration of your Majesty. 

‘* Should the apprehension of the return of the pestilence prove unfounded, 
«s we fervently hope it may, all measures preventive of that epidemic cannot 
jail to be successful against fever, and other large and fatal classesof disease. If 
that which may be done within the time, with every aid and exertion in carrying 
out such measures, be httle, as compared with the magnitude of the evil, it can 
searcely fajl to repay the effort. 

‘Concurrently with the immediate works of flushing and cleansing, which 
the paid officers may be enabled to carry out, we expect that the first work which 
2 consolidated commission must see the necessity of directing to be proceeded 
with would be the general survey by the officers of the Royal Engineers, under 
ihe direction of the Board of Ordnance. Whatever may be the modifications of 
the authorities havimg charge of the public works for drainage and cleansing, or 
the ulterior measures which may be adopted, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
the execution of the survey being the measure of paramount and most pressing 
inportance. Until the consolidation of the districts which we recommend is 
eFected, until the work of the survey is proceeded with, and further inquiries 
and experiments based upon it are made, we do not see that it will be practicable 
to make satisfactory proximate estimates of the extent and expense of the altera- 
tions and adaptations practicable in the old and erroneously constructed works, 
or the extent of the new works which may be required to be done for the pur- 
poses in guestion. Such estimates would be desirable, in order to determine 
the modifications of the executive agency for conducting the new works required. 
We apprebend that it is only by such a body as the one we recommend for the 
whole metropolis, that complete general results, dedueible from a general survey, 
may be reasonably expected to be brought out for the future guidance of this 
branch of the adrmnistration.” 

The report is signed—Robert Grosvenor, Edwin Chadwick, T. Southwood 
Smith, Hichard Owen, Richard Lambert Jones. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING GF THE BEALTH OF TOWNS’ 
pe G otntiatin 


Tue Lealth ef Towns’ Association held its Anniversay y Meeting on Saturday 
Yast, at the Hanover-square Reems. The meeting was Ls for two o'elock, and 
at that hour the chair was taken by the Mest Noble the Marquis ef Norman» 
The meeting was at first thinly attended, but the room was afterwards tolor a 
well filled. 

Several ef the Members of the Committee of the Associaticn were on the 
platform, aud a number of Jadies were among the audience. 

The following resolutions were unanimausiy passed :— 

Moved bv Lord Ashley, M.P.; seconded by Dr. Gav. 
1.—That the vast amount ef disease always aa ah ee ares augmented 


> 


during the past and present years, and iikely to be still further increased by the 


% 
visitation of the cholera—aud proved by successive Government Commissions, a3 
well as by recent local investigations, t@ exist in every part of the eee im co! 
nection with causes adi: atting of removal—renders it it maperative that Sanitarz 
Legislation should be iamediate, and as universal as the evil it seeks to remedy. 


Moved by the Hon. E. IP. Bouverie, M.P.; seconded by Edward Cardwell, 
Kisq., M.P. 

2.—That this Meeting regards with lively satisfaction the earnest recommen- 
dation contained in the speech from the Throne—the expressed determination of 
her Majesty's advisers to renew the efforts made | xv Lord Lanesin and Lord Mor- 
peth in fermer Sessions of Pariiament, and the practical step taken by the Lord 
Chancellor in re-modelling the Metropolitan Sewers’ Commissions. 

Moved by Shafto Adair, Esq., M.P.; seconded by Jas. Heywood, Esq., M.P. 

3.—That all past experience, and the nature of the case, enforce the necessity 
of combining in any sanitary measure an efficient local administration responsible 
to the rate-payers, with the superintendence of a Government department duly 
represented in Parliament. 

~ Moved by Lord Ebrington, M.P.; seconded by M. T. Baines, Esq., MP. 

4.—That although great exertions have been made by Sanitary Association + 
ably seconded by the Press, to arouse the public miad to a sense of the evils— 
physical, economical, and moral—which affect all classes, but especialiy the poor- 
est, much ignorance and -apatliy still remain, and that this mectieg, while 
pledges itself to aid the ‘“ Health of Towns’ Association” in the efforts now 
making for their removal, would especially call upon the clergy and members oi 
the medical profession to exert their powerful influence in futherance of this 
great object. 

Moved by R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P.; seconded by Dr. Southwood Smith. 

5.—That the thanks of this meeting be respectfully tendered to the mcs: 
noble the Marquess of Normanby, for his able and impartial conduct in the Chaz, 
and his valuable services to the eause on ail occasions. 
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During the meeting there were loud cries for Mr. Cochrane, the President of 
National Philanthropic Association, who was on the platform. Mr. Cochrane 
did not comply with the request of the meeting until after the passing of the 
last resolution, when the meeting insisted on his coming forward. Mr. Coch- 
rane then addressed the meeting, and strongly condemued the proceedings of the 
Committee of the Health of Towns’ Association. He recommended the Associa- 
tion to rely more on the support of the public than on meetings, exclusively con- 
trolled and addresesd by persons, directly or indirectly, under the influence of 
Government. The noble Chairman then returned thanks for the compliment 
paid to him in the last resolution; and the meeting separated. 





PROVINCIAL SANITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Srate or NorrincHaM.—At a late meeting of the town council of this 
borough, Dr. Williams, an eminent physician, made the following statement on 
this subject: —“ I find (said he) the same evils existing now which 25 years 
since increased the mortality of fever and other epidemic diseases. The first step 
in any sanitary inquiries in Nottingham was in 1842, when Lord Lincoln was ap: 
poirited one of the Commissioners ‘of the Health of Towns. By his lordship’s 
request; a local board of health was formed; and at that time it became my duty 
to examine into certain localities in the town. In April, 1845, I was requested 
to give evidence before the House of Lords’ Committee on the sanitary condition 
of certain parts of the town, in reference to the enclosure of the common lands, 
and I have within the last few days made the same examination, for the purpose 
of explaining their condition to the magistrates. My attention has also been 
very much called to the subject by the prevalence of fever last year, especially in 
Radford and Lenton, and the consequently crowded state of the wards of the 
Nottingham Hospital. Without taking into consideration the individual distress, 
Tam satisfied our local payments are much increased by our neglect of sanitary 
measures; while one medical officer and four or five nurses of the union have died 
from fever. Indeed, I may mention a fact which has been just told me by a most 
respectable London chemist—viz., that within the present year 21 medical prac- 
titioners among his friends have fallen victims to the prevailing fever. This is 
a sad history, especially when it is known they have died in the discharge of 
their public duties, and in consequence of fevers engendered by unhealthy locali- 
ties. I have alluded to certain localities. I will show you that even if we had no 
dread of, of reason to fear, a second visitation of the cholera—we ought to lose 
no time in adopting the best sanitary regulations in our power. Our worst cases 
of epidemic diseases, especially fever, on every occasion, occur and spread in 
certain parts of the town; and in those parts also the mortality is greatest. I 
have satisfied myself on this point, but I will give you important statistics. The 
ost populares and the worst parts of the town are Byron Ward, St. Ann’s Ward, 
and St. Mary’s Ward; in them (I quote from Mr, Hawksley’s valuable report), 
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en an average of deaths in four years the proportion of deaths per annum to 100 
ef the population, is in— 


Byron Ward ; ; 6 : ben '32 

St. Ann’s Ward ; 2 : : 1 in 36 

St. Mary’s Ward : : ; ; 1 in 38 
whilst it is in— 

Castle Ward ; ‘ s é 1 in 40 

Sherwood Ward ‘ j : . 1 in 50 


Park Wood : : : : 1 in 50 
{Dr. Williams than proceeded to quote from Mr. Hawksley’s report an account 
ef the different wards, amongst which Byron Ward, the densest, worst drained, 
and most ill-conditioned of the seven, held the lowest place as regarded the mean 
rate of life. The, same principle obtained in all others; in those districts which 
were most like Byron Ward, the depreciation of life was the greatest, whereas in 
the open well-aired neighbourhoods it was comparatively small.] From these 
wards have been the worst cases of fever, and especially from the following 
places: —Balloon-court, with Sherwood-street, and Lamb-lane, leading into 
Charlotte-street; Bear-court and its vicinity on the Mansfield-road; Millstone- 
lane with its privies and dwellings, especially Province-court; the line of Meadow- 
plats, with its cellars and lodging-houses; Crosland-court and Lees’-yard, Nar- 
row-marsh. These places are offensive and unhealthy in the extreme, are special 
haunts of fever, and all other epidemic diseases. Our principal hospital town 
cases came from these districts. Mr, Sibson has kindly favoured me with a list 
of out-patients with fever and diatrhcea from June, 1846, to January, 1847—six 
months, number 279. Of them nearly 200 came from the localties and districts 
I have already mentioned. Returns from the Dispensary and the Union Work- 
house would furnish similar results. In most of these places the dreadful evils 
alluded to might have been eradicated by sanitary laws, and they might become 
almost as healthy as the other parts of the town; and instead of the mean age of 
death at Nottingham being seven years lower than the average in England and 
Wales, it might nearly be the most healthy town in the kingdom. There are 
¢ertain epidemical laws which may be mentioned. All fevers become infectious 
(whether originally so or not) by want of ventilation, and by being too much 
erowded, and this will account for their prevalence in certain districts. It is also 
lamentable to observe that the continued residence in these unhealthy localities 
not only depresses the bodily condition, but brings on a sort of mental paralysis, 
which renders them indifierent to their sad condition. Having thus proved the 
prevalence and fatal character of fever in certain localities, and thus the necessity 
of sanitary measures even in ordinary epidemics, I will call attention to the 
cholera. In Nottingham, on its last visitation, there were 930 attested cases; 
of these 600 1ecoverec, and about 330 died. It commenced in Lees’-yard, 
Narrow-marsh, and it dwelt and prevailed in its most fatal form principally in the 
very localities and their vicinities which I have already specially pomted out as 
the aboces of fever, and of by far the greatest mortality. It is my belief, and it 
is the belief of all well-informed medical men, that (under Providence) it will 
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again visit us in its regular course as an epidemic disease. Nottingham has 
natural advantages to make it the most healthy town in Evgland, from its eleva- 
tion, its sandy soil, and its noble river, which gives to the inhabitants an un= 
limited supply ef pure water, and which might give to us—what we, alas! have 
not—the advantages of a perfect drainage. The mortality table prove it is 
healthy in its best parts; and where disgusting privies, with dwellings over themy 
undrained cesspools, and other disease-engendering places, do not exist. Let us, 
then, do the best we can, even with the defective laws we have. It is no reason 
that we should do nothing, because we cannot do everything. We have now the 
power to do great good. If a fereign army were about to invade our shores, ail 
England would rise as one manu—teligious distinctions would be forgotten—polt- 
tical differences would ecase—in one universal effort for the common safety. 
Everything likely to assist the enemy would be destroyed—all impediments to 
our own preservation would be removed—internal precautions would be abun- 
dantly taken—external defences set up; and, if necessary, every lane and every 
entrance would be anew Thermopyle. On the free soil of England the foot of 
a foreign invader would find no resting-place but the grave. Such would be our 
energy and some part of our efforts, to prevent the mischief and to repel the 
attacks, of aninvading army. But the cholera—an invading epidemic pestilence 
—is not to be regarded; and for its reception we are making no preparations te 
mitigate its severity or to ward off its horrors. The poor will be its first victims, 
but its blighting influence will not spare the rich; for it is wisely ordained that 
the lives of the rich shall in a great measure depend upon the health of the poor, 
and, by our neglect of them, in righteous judgment the pestilence shall fall on 
ourselves. Let us, then, use such laws and means as we possess, even though 
they are imperfect, thus assisting the Executive Government in present or future 
sanitary measures; and in doing our duty to the poor we ‘shall try to avert, as 
far as possible, the hand of the Destroying Angel when it pleases Divine Provi- 
dence that the “ pestilence which walketh in darkness”’ shall again pass 
amongst. us. : , 

Fever 1n Mancuester.—lIt is our painful duty to announce the death, 
from fever, of Mr. John Davenport, governor of Millgate Fever Hospital. Mr. 
Dasenport had been for about. eleven months in the employment of the Poor 
Law Union, and had superintended the Millgate Fever Hospital since its esta- 
blishment. The deceased devoted his unceasing attention to the necessities and 
comforts of the patients, and some are of opinion that he fell a sacrifice to his 
own disregard of self, so zealous was he in the performance of the arducus duties 
with which he was intrusted. Few men have exerted themselves more in 
behalf of fever patients than Mr. Davenport. No fewer than 3,500 fever 
cases had been under his care during the comparatively short time he was in 
office. On Saturday last, two of the nurses of the Millgate Hospital died of 
fever caught in the discharge of their benevolent duties. Another of the off- 
cers who has been afflicted some time with the measles, has it is feared, also 
been attacked with the prevailing epidemic. 
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PorsoneD Wexurs at Criirron.—Any one passing Richmond-terrace, 
Clitton, during the last week or ten days, must have remarked the long string of 
doctors’ carriages drawn up inthe neighbourhood. The reason for this formi- 
- dable display was the existence of illness in almost every second house, the inha- 
bitants of which were afflicted with gastric fever. Nearly a whole school of young 
ladies were lying down ill at the same time, and there was scarcely a family 
which had not some of its members sick. It was not, however, until one death 
took place, and several were in imminent danger, that the cause of this exten-_ 
sive illness was discovered, when it turned out to be produced by the use of a 
spring which supplied the place, and whose waters had been imperceptibly 
poisoned by a sewer breaking into it, and so greatly vitiating their character as 
to cause gastric fever in every family using it! On being found out, of course 
the evil was remedied, but not before much mischief had been done, and the 
necessity both for a pure supply of water and an improved system of drainage.— 
Bristol Times. 

WHITEWASHING AT WARRINGTON.—At the last meeting of the Committee 
of the Industrial Relief Fund of this borough, the report of the whitewashing 
done during the previous week was presented, from which it appeared that 138 
cottages and 72 yards, entries, and other places, had been whitewashed and 
thoroughly cleansed. It also stated that many of the cottages were so filthy 
and dirty that they required washing over two or three times, and that three 
tons of lime had been slacked for the purpose. 

HuppersrigeLp CHURCHYARD.—An eye witness states that he recently 
attended a funeral at the parish church of Huddersfield, when he was astonished 
to find that, in order to dig the grave in which the corpse had to be interred, no 
fewer than seven coffins had been cut through to effect the purpose. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


S1r,—I beg to forward you the following tables, which I have compiled from the 
Returns of the Registrar General of the Mortality in the Metropolis in the week 
ending Dec. 4, 1847. Your obedient Servant, 
TFhurlow-place, Hackney, Dee. 10, 1847. 
H. GAVIN, M.D. 


Increase per Cent. of Mortality | 
Districts. _ in week ending Dec, 4, 1847, | One Death in every 
~ above the average. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Press of mattcr compels us to omit a notice of the recent proceedings of the churehwardens 
of St. Clement’s Danes in opposition to Mr. G. A. Walker’s laudable public exposure of 
the Enon Chapel abominations. Weare, also, reluctantly compelled to omit several 
communications and articles on interesting topics from the same cause. 

We have received several remonstrances on the subject of Advertisements of an objection- 

able class having hitherto found insertion in our advertising pages. We are happy to 

assure the writers, that their recommendations were anticipated by our intentions. They 
cannot be more sensible than we have long felt, that a publication devoted to the pecu- 
liar objects of this Magazine should be the very last to render itself the vehicle of an- 
nouncements of the nature in question. This description of advertisements would not 
have appeared in our pages, but for anoversight. Our advertising department is discon- 
nected from the editorial management; and the conductors of the former unwittingly 
consented to admit announcements which the latter would have strictly prohibited, 

Unfortunately, too, the fact was not discovered until they had actually appeared. Our 

determination, however, to decline any further orders of the kind, was immediately 

formed, and intimated to our advertising agents. We cannot, of couse, violate prior con- 


tracts, by declining to fulfil the obligations thus imposed upon us; but our readers may 


rest assured that, immediately the series, which it was thus unfortunately contracted 
should appear, shall have been completed, no repetitions will occur. 

All communications must be prepaid, and addressed to ‘‘ The Committee of the HEALTH 
oF Towns’ MAGAZINE,” 107, St. Martin’s-lane, London, . 


Errata.—In No. 7, Page 213, ‘ Ellerman’s Fluid,” for ‘‘ Beaufoy and Russell’s’’ 
read Beaufoy and Burnett's; and in Mr. Ellerman’s letter to W. W. Driffield, 
Esq., (Advertising pages,) for “butchers” read durthens, 
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NO. IX.—JANUARY 1, 1848. 





THE QUESTION OF SANITARY REFORM. 
AT the close of one year, and the commencement of another, we cannot 
more appropriately begin The Health of Towns’ Magazine for 1848, 
than by glancing at the past progress, the present state, and the future 
prospects of, Sanitary Reform. 

It is now more than ten years since Dr, Southwood Smith, and other 
centlemen, among whom may be mentioned some of those who are con- 
nected with this magazine, began to direct public attention to the inju- 
rious effects on the health of the metropolitan community, produced by 
the want of due attention to habits of personal cleanliness, the absence 
of proper ventilation in the dwellings of the poor, and of an efficient 
system of sewerage, Fora long time the Sanitary Reformers to whom 
we allude, laboured amidst the greatest discouragements: though they 
demonstrated by an accumulation of unanswerable facts—that many 
thousands died yearly in the metropolis, and in all populous towns, for 
the want of sanitary regulations of easy adoption. ‘They made scarcely 
any impression either on the minds of the higher or lower classes. Men 
of less firmness of purpose, and of less elevated philanthropy, would 
have abandoned the benevolent enterprise in which they had embarked, 
and left the masses to die every year in myriads from fevers and 
other fatal diseases which the prevalence of filth, the want of proper 
ventilation, an inadequate supply of pure water, and a defective sewer- 
age, engendered to so fearful an extent,—but these Sanitary Reformers 
were not to be deterred from their purpose by the unaccountable apathy 
of the public. They hopefully persevered in their philanthropic labours 
until they succeeded in not only arousing the public mind to a sense of 
the importance of the subject, but in compelling the Legislature to listen 
to their voice, and pledge itself to carry their views into effect. 


NO, FX, 
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Perhaps there is no modern instance on record in which a more signal 
illustration has been given of the triumphs which can be achieved by a 
combination of talent with energy, than is afforded in his present position 
of the Sanitary question, It has become one of the questions of the 
day. Its importance is now every where seen and acknowledged. It 
occupies a prominent place not only in the proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament, but even in speeches from the throne. It comes under 
the anxious and repeated deliberations of Cabinet Councils; and last 
and greatest triumph of all—it is made a Ministerial measure. 

The Sanitary Question is also rapidly extending itself throughout the 
country. Until of late it was scarcely heard of beyond the confines of 
the metropolis; now there is not a town of any note in the kingdom in 
which it is not regarded as a question of paramount importance ; even in 
the small burghs in the north of Scotland the question is anxiously and 
earnestly taken up by the municipal corporations. In the press it is 
receiving the most ample attention: the daily and weekly political 
journals devote much of their space to it; it is the theme of leading 
articles, and the subject of discussion in the form of contributions from 
correspondents. The monthly magazines and quarterly reviews assign 
no inconsiderable portion of their pages to articles teeming in the various 
phases which this great question assumes. 

And, as if the question did not receive sufficient attention from the 
public journals daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, periodicals have 
been established for the sole purpose of promoting the adoption of 
Sanitary principles in all the populous towns of the land. The Hreatta 
oF Towns MaGaAzine may be referred to as a publication, which one 
may say without egotism, is taking the lead in the advocacy of the 
great cause of Sanitary Reform. We may, without presumption, point 
to our past exertions as a pledge and earnest of our future labours in 
the promotion of those important principles which our journal has been 
established to extend. 

But great as is the progress which the question of Sanitary Reform has 
already made among all classes of the community, it is destined to 
acquire a still greater interest and importance in the public mind. The 
events of the last few weeks have shed a flood of light on the frightful 
results which follow the want of proper Sanitary regulations, 

The Bills of Mortality for the last two months have shown an alarm- 
ing increase in the number of deaths as compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of previous years. And there can be no doubt every medical 
man, indeed, will bear his testimony to the fact, that whenever any epi- 
demic disease visits a populous town, it invariably plays the most fearful 
havoc in those localities where the least attention is paid to Sanitary 
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precautions. The typhus fever, scarlet fever, cholera, influenza, and 
every other destructive malady, commit their greatest 1avages in the 
dirtiest districts of a town. Had more attention been paid to the Sani- 
tary state of London, the weekly returns of deaths would not have pre- 
sented that appalling aspect which they have done for the last month. 

But the evil great asit is, of so frightful an amount of mortality as we 
have recently witnessed, will be abundantly counterbalanced by the good 
which must result from the additional attention which cannot now fail 
to be paid to Sanitary subjects. The subject will every day press itself 
with additional force on the minds both of the Parliament and the public, 
and the consequence will be that before any length of time has elapsed, 
every town of any importance in the kingdom will be brought under the 
influence of a series of Sanitary regulations which will materially im- 
prove the health, protract the lives, and conduce to the ey Ue of the 
inhabitants. 


A New Curr Deoporiser.—This Deodoriser, discovered by Mr. Young, 
of Manchester, who has not patented it, isa waste product from the manufacture 
of chlorine. It consists principally of a solution of chloride of manganese with 
a variable quantity of chloride of iron, and generally a little hydrochloric acid 
and free chlorine. It is produced in large quantities; one house throws away 
thirty-six tons of the solution daily, and the total quantity is believed to exceed 
150 tons a day, not any of which is at present usefully employed. Experiments 
have been made, which have satisfied Mr. Young that this solution has in a 
high degree the property of preventing decomposition in organic matter; cess- 
pools, and other places giving out the most offensive odour, have been imme- 
diately sweetened by it. 'The immediate effect of adding this substance to offen- 
sive matter, is the conversion of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia, which is the 

‘most offensive of the gases of decomposition, into the sulphurate of manganese 
and muriate of ammonia, or, as it is often called, chloride of ammonia. The 
latter is a valuable manure, and the former, though of less value, is not injurious 
to vegetation. Manganese, like iron, possesses no acid metallic qualities, and is, 
like it, used by nature as a food for plants. Dr. R. A. Smith is subjecting this 
new deodoriser to the test of experiment on an extensive scale, and we shall soon 
learn whether its value is really as great as it now appears to be.—Manchester 
Guardian, 
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No. 1. 


SKETCHES OF THE SANITARY REFORMERS. 





THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 


We have been requested by a great many of the Subscribers to “ The 
Health of Towns’ Magazine,” to give a sketch of the principal persons 
who have distinguished themselves in the cause of Sanitary Reform. 
We hasten to comply with the wishes of our readers, and are happy 
to commence our first number, for the New-Year, by a portrait of the 
distinguished nobleman whose name is prefixed to this article. Warriors 
who have bled and died in the defence of their country, have invariably 
and very justly been rewarded for their heroic deeds—their victories 
have been celebrated in song, and the lips of our children are taught to 
echo their praise. While participating, to a great extent, in this feeling 
of gratitude, there is aclass of men who stand pre-eminently high in our 
estimation—and these are menof peace. We can admire the gallant _ 
soldier, yet we cannot but lament the cause which made him great; 
his glory is greatly tarnished because it isinvariably bought at the ex- 
pense of human life. The man who does all in his power to save life, is 
particularly entitled to our admiration, and if we were asked what class cf 
men deserve most of the public, we should unhesitatingly state itas our 
opinion that they are those persons who have laboured in the cause of 
Sanitary Reform, because it is now clearly established that the religious 
and moral, as well as the physical, welfare of the people are included in 
the question. Vice of every kind flourishes where filth is most abundant, 
and he who is uncleanly is invariably an ungodly man. 

The cause of Sanitary Reform differs from almost every other question 
in one particular respect, viz., we see the Aristocracy and the Govern- 
ment leading the people. 

The several Associations for promoting Sanitary Reform are almost 
exclusively supported by the Aristocracy and the higher classes of the 
gentry, and foremost among them stands the subject of this sketch. The 
Marquis of Normanby is the Chairman of the Committee of the Health 
of Towns’ Association. His Lordship’s lineage and fame as a Politician 
are familiar to all, and we need not dilate thereon, it would be unneces- 
sary as well as out of place in this article—suflicient is it to remark that 
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the Marquis has “done the state some service’’--that he has filled some 
of the highest offices. in the power of the Sovereign to bestow, with 
satisfaction to the Crown and to the people. His Lordship is now Am- 
-bassador at the Court of France, a tolerable proof of the confidence 
placed in him by the Queen and the Government. 

The Marquis of Normanby has been the zealous and consistent advo- 
cate of Sanitary Reform for many years. His speeches show that his 
Lordship is perfectly master of the subject, while they are replete with 
facts that prove the distinguished speaker has taken a broad and 
comprehensive view of the question,—they are not the speeches of a nar- 
row, political, or social economist, but they are evidently the production 
of a pure, expanded, philosophical mind. His Lordship presided at the 
first meeting convened by the Health of Towns’ Association at Exeter- 
hall and his remarks on this occasion pretty plainly told the deep root 
the question of public health had then taken in his mind. But his Lord- 
ship’s address to the House of Lords is one of the best speeches we have 
ever read on the question, and told, with great effect in the house: the 
noble members of which are unfortunately not too well instructed in the 
wants and habits of the people. The advocates of the cause have really 
never had an opponent to grapple with; the great stumbling block to the 
progress of legislation however, has been the apathy, the provoking in- 
difference, if we may so term it, on the part of the great mass of the 
people. : 

The Engraving represents the Marquis as he appeared while presiding 
at the recent anniversary meeting of the Health of Towns’ Association at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. True to his former sympathy, bis Lordship, 
amidst the cares and enxieties of his high office, snatched a few hours 
for the purpose of showing his old friends that he had not forgotten 
them. The noble Marquis in his opening address states— 


He felt all the difficulty that at present existed in dealing with any question 
in the least connected with the public revenue or taxation; but he must express 
the hope that some arrangemeut might be made with reference to the window- 
tax (Loud Cheers), so that, with regard to the lowest classes at least, they might 
not be deprived of the solace, amid their sad hours, of a glimmering of light 
(Cheers.) Any one who had paid attention to this subject could ‘mark ths dif- 
ference between the countenances of those who are habitually huddled together 
in their dark dens, beyond the reach of day, and of those who, even in compara- 
tively dark courts, still expanded beneath tbe influence of the sun (Cheers.) 
He trusted that the greatly increased public interest in this whole question 
would be further proved by the repetition, if necessary, of meetings like the pre- 
sent in different parts of the country, and that they would be able to give that 
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effective support to a willing Government (Loud Cheering,) in passing a com- 
prehensive legislative measure, which might at length overbear all that opposition 
which really, in its nature and amount, was utterly contemptible (Cheers.) If 
they were successful in their efforts, then they would have the great satisfaction 
of looking back to an improved state of things throughout the country; and 
viewing the question practically and comprehensively, they would increase that 
which was the best foundation of a nation’s strength—the vigour of a 
thriving population (Cheers.) They would be able to hold out to the 
working classes some prospect of that which used to be the boast of this coun- 
try—the modest comforts of an English home (Loud Cheering.) They would 
also, as far as depended on the removal or counteraction of all those noxious 
influences that now existed, secure to the rich and extend to the poor that first 
of worldly blessings—a sound con dition of body and mind, the mens sana in 
corpore sano, without which no luxury could be enjoyed, and with which there 
was hardly any privation that might not be endured (Cheers.) Avologizing to 
the meeting for having been drawn further into the subject by a sense of its over- 
powering importance than he had intended, the noble Marquis, amid loud cheer- 
ing, resumed his seat. 


As “coming events cast their shadows before,’ we have reason to 
think that the Government of which his Lordship is a member, will im- 
mediately abolish the baneful Window-tax. “The modest comforts of 
-an English home,” as his Lordship so aptly designates the cause of Sant- 
tary Reform, are blighted by an enactment which makes the light of 
Heaven scarce. 

In conclusion let us congratulate the Health of Towns’ Association on 
their happy selection of their chief. They might have searched the 
whole roll of the British Peerage, and there are many personages thereon 
of whom the Country are justly proud, and not have made a_ better 
selection. Firm to his purpose, with a mind capable of grasping the 
ereat points of a question, whilst not disdaining the smaller facts, his 
Lordship is eminently calculated for the distinguished office. | | 

Whatever honours the noble Marquis has deservedly won, there are 
none that will sit more gracefully on him than those which he has gained 
in the cause of Sanitary Reform. They are unalloyed honours, because 
they are the triumphs of humanity, unaccompanied by the tears of the 
Widow or the Orphan. 


REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


BY HECTOR GAVIN. M.D., LEcTURER ON FoRENSIC MEDICINE, 
(Continued.) 


Dicgsy Wak, Guose Roan, 19.—In fit character with the distressing and 
degrading scene last visited, is this alley, which is in a state of the most beastly 
dirt. More than half of, this horrid alley is covered with a stagnant pool 
of most offensive and filthy slime and mud, in some places to the depth of a 
foot. Some or the houses, which abut on it, are unfinished, but the yards of the 
older houses present a character little dissimilar to the stagnant gutter or ditch 
itself. The refuse from a pig-stye drains into this gutter, and adds pungency 
to its offensiveness. This place is private property, and the landlord of the new 
houses has built a cesspool, into which to drain his houses, but he will not 
permit the other houses im the alley to drain into this cesspool, unless the parish 
pay to him 1/., a sum which they will not pay. Verily, one case of typhus 
would cost much more than the small sum asked to keep this place clean. 

BAKER-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 2().—One of the yards in this street is in a 
filthy state, and contains a heap of manure. 

KNOTTISFORD-STREET, 21.—At the end of this street there is a cow-yard; 
pigs are likewise kept here. The place sends off most offensive smells. 

CHARLES-STREET, 22.—Garbage and refuse are freely distributed on the 
surface of this dirty street. 

CEMETERY-PLACE, 23,—Consists of a few wartoucdl houses, near the Victoria 
Park Cemetery. 

WEST-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 24,—This street is most filthy. Many of the 
houses on the south side are below the level of the road, and are consequently 


very damp. 
VIOLET-ROW, 25.—This is an excessively dirty place. In front of the houses, 


in this row, there is a small space which is covered with muddy and slimy pools, 
with garbage, and with refuse heaps. 

HARROLD-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 26.—In No. 10 in this street I found 
eight persons, who live and sleep in one room. ‘The room is 10 feet by 6 feet, 
and 9 feet high. The bed and furniture filled no inconsiderable portion of the 
room; the children had low fever. ‘The house contains two rooms on the 
ground floor, and a work-room above; another family occupied the other room. 
For the one room, and the use of part of the work-room, 2s. 9d. a week is paid. 
At the corner of this place is a large open brick field. 

TYPE-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 27.—This street must have been intended as 
a type of the rest of the district which I had to visit. It was in the most filthy 
state possible, the stagnant pools of fetid, and putrid mud with their green 
scum, presented an aspect as offensive to the sight, as the smell was repulsive: 
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pig-styes and dung-heaps heightened the foulness of the effluvia, and rendered 
the place horrible. Towards the end of this street is an opening for the com- 
mencement of a new street. A pool of fcetid slime, twenty-three yards long, 
fills up part of the opening. A gutter, cut in the roadway, conducts the slimy 
refuse from the filthy street into this pond; two small gutters likewise lead into 
it from separate houses. 

SYDNEY-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 28.—The same kind of thickened, black, 
slimy, and putrescent mud, with the green scum of vegetable life sprouting on 
its surface, fills the gutters and hollows of this street; a pig-stye abutting on it 
increases the sum of nuisances. 

CROSS-STREET, GREEN-STREET, 29.—This street is utterly beastly, the 
gutters are filled with the same kind of offensive putrifying mud. But 

PLEASANT-PLACE, 30, presents the ne plus ultra of that abomination. It is 
impossible to conceive how utterly filthy and abominable this street is; to be esti- 
mated it must be seen. The broken up road is filled in its hollows and covered 
on its surface so as to be nearly impassable (even in this dry frosty day) with the 
putrescent muddy slime already referred to; and this is its state shortly after it 
has been cleansed, as it is absurdly termed, by the parish authorities. The street 
is nothing more or less than an elongated lake or canal; only, in place of water, 
we have a black, slimy, muddy compost of clay and putrescent animal and vege- 
tableremains. Fever has visited this spot, and in one house has been very fatal: 

KING-STREET, OLD Forp-LANE, 31.—This street is little, if at all, better 
than the preceding, and the same discreditable observations apply to it. It is 
quite evident that such a condition of things, as are above referred to, must be 
destructive to all personal cleanliness and comfort, subversive of moral energy, 
and dangerous to health. 

Oxp Forp-Lang, 32.—By the side of this lane there runs a black ditch. 

BONNER’S-LANE, 33.—There is also by the side of this narrow lane, and 
fronting the houses, a black gutter, which may almost be termed a ditch. As 
there is no drainage whatever to this place, whenever a shower of rain falls, the 
contents of this gutter are washed over and cover the pathway. At the present 
time it smells very offensive. Fever is generally very prevalent here. 

Wnhiskur’s Garpuns, 34.—This is a very extensive piece of ground, which 
is laid out, in neat plots, as gardens. The choicest fiowers are frequently raised 
here, and great taste, and considerable refinement are evidently possessed by 
those who cultivatethem. Now, among the cultivators are the poor—even the 
very poor—of Bethnal Green, for the few gentlemen who likewise have their 
gardeus here are inconsiderable in number. I am confirmed, by the neatness 
and taste displayed in these gardens, in the justness of according to the poor a 
much higher sense of social comfort, and of the refinements of life, than is usually 
granted to them, The weary artisan and the toil-worn weaver here dedicate 
their spare hours in the proper seasons to what has always been considered a re- _ 
fined as well as innocent recreation—the cultivation of beautiful flowers. The 
love of the beautiful and the section of order which are readily accorded to the 
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artisan or weaver in his neat garden surrounded by the choicest dahlias or tulips 
carefully cultivated, are denied to him when visited in his filthy, dirty street, 
when, seen in his damp and dirty home, he is generally accused of personal un- 
cleanliness, and a disregard of the commonest appearances of decency and regu- 
larity. Yet, in his garden, he displays evidences of a refined taste and a natural 
love of beauty and of order. The two are irreconcileable, and as the one senti- 
ment is natural and spontaneous, we are irresistibly led to regard the personal 
uucleanness of the poor, and the impurities which surround their‘houses, as the 
esults of agencies foreign to the individual. Attached to all their little plots of 
ground are summer-houses. These, in the generality of cases, are mere wooden 
sheds, cabins, or huts; but a few are more solid erections. It is very greatly to 
be regretted that the proprietors of these gardens should permit the slight and 
fragile sheds in them to be converted into abodes for human beings. It is im- 
possible to view the change of these summer-houses into permanent dwellings 
but as the commencement of the lamentable state of things which at present 
exists in George-gardens and Gale’s-gardens, and in its worst forms in Green- 
gate and Weatherhead-gardens; “places which are yet to be described. Of the 
hundreds of summer-houses in Whisker’s-gardens, some sixteen or twenty only 
have as yet been converted into human habitations; but the following facts re- 
garding them sufficiently point out the deplorable consequences of the change. 
The “ houses ” in these gardens are partly wooden, partly brick sheds, altogether 
unadapted to any other purpose than the most temporary protection from the 
inclemency of the weather. Sometimes they are divided into rooms; they are 
planted on the damp, undrained ground. ‘The privies are sheds, erected over 
holes in the ground; the soil, itself, is removed from these holes, and is dug 
into the ground to promote its fertility; thus carrying out an apparently scientific 
design to poison by fever the inmates of the neighbouring dwellings. The supply 
of water is derived from wells sunk in the ground thus manured; sometimes one 
well supplies one, sometimes two dwellings. Holes are likewise dug in the 
ground into which to throw the foul water. I have been thus particular in my 
description of these gardens, as the description will serve to explain the exist- 
ence of such places as George-gardens down to the infamous Weatherhead- 
gardens, now become the abodes of the scum of society. ‘Two cases of typhus 
occurred to the parochial medical officer in these gardens, onc presenting a malig- 
nant character which died. 

PARK-STREET, 35.—This street is covered with mud-heaps, garbage, and 
refuse, and is very dirty. 

NoRTH-PLACE, GREEN-STREET, 36.—This strect is likewise covered with 
refuse, dung, and garbage. Pig-styes add to the filthiness of the place and the 
foulness of the effluvia. Hooping-cough and measles abound here. 

BrernuAm-sqQuare, 37,—This square consists of scattered buildings in garden, 
and forms a remarkable exception to the foulness of the places last visited, in 
being ¢olerably clean. 
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GROSVENOR-PLACE, GLOBE-STREET, 38.—In this street the black slimy filth 
has been cleansed out from the gutters, and carefully spread over the surface of 
the road, which is broken up in a most beastly condition, covered with decaying 
refuse and garbage. At the end of it is a pig-stye and a stable. 

PROVIDENCE-PLACE, BLuE ANCHOR-LANE, 39.—In front of this place is a 
space where every kind of refuse and filth is swept, and where the water stag- 
nates and causes the more rapid decomposition of the garbage. 

Prussia of BLUE ANCHOR-LANE, 40.—This lane is nearly in an impassable 
state for carts; it is quite broken up, and is most filthy. There is a cow-yard in 
it, with seven or eight dung-heaps. Twenty-two houses have been recently 
built, but the roadway before them is passable. 

Martua-court, Martrua-street, 41.—A wretched court leading out of 
Martha-street. There are thirteen houses in it, in a most dilapidated condition; 
they are two-roomed, and are very damp, as is shown by the walls. One tap 
with a cock serves to supply the whole thirteen houses; but there are three 
privies in an offensive state. There is one dust corner. 3s. and 2s. 6d. a week 
is the rent of these houses. . 

CHESTER-STREET, 42, also termed Behind Chester-place.—This short street 
is Ina most lamentable state, from the want of efficient drainage, a state which is 
the more discreditable, as the main sewer passes along Chester-place for 156 feet. 
The gutter is flooded with filth and slimy mud; the gutter gradually widens out 
till the whole breadth of this street, eight yards, is covered with stagnant water 
and foetid mud; but not only does it cover the whole roadway, but it also extends 
some distance down a roadway at right angles to it (improperly termed Chester- 
place), The gutter is deepened at the extremity of the street, and into it a house 
drain pours its supply of fluid refuse. Between this gutter and the stagnant pool 


all kinds of vegetable refuse are profusely scattered, and are gradually passing 


into decomposition—garbage, dung, potato-peelings, cabbage-leaves, sloes, and 
dust and dirt of all descriptions. 

H&E En’s-PLAce, CHESTER-PLACE, 43.—In this place there is a large tin- 
yard, similar to that referred to in James-street. Fronting a narrow footpath is 
a filthy black ditch, 45 feet long. On the other side are three very small yards; 
these are connected with four houses. These houses, better termed sheds, consist 
of one room; they are barely seven feet high in the roof, and are eight feet deep 
by twelve feet in length. They are completely undrained; the footpath is the 
wet clay. ‘There is no supply of water, and the occupants ‘ get it from their 
neighbours,” or ‘‘ where they can.” There is one privy, which has a cesspool 
in common, with a separate privy attached to another house. The cesspool is 
nearly full; the wood-work of the privy can scarcely hold together, and it is dan- 
gerous to use it. Not long ago the landlord of some houses in Armstrong- 
buildings fell into a cesspool and was suffocated. Such an event is extremely 
probable here from the dilapidated condition of the place. There is no dust- 
heap in this place; a sad mass of wretchedness, inasmuch as where there is no 
dust-heap to be found, it is to be concluded that it is the practice to spread the 
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refuse over the neighbouring soil. The vegetable matter, being mixed with the 
dust, form a fresh layer of soil, well adapted for the growth of plants and the 
destruction of human beings. The occupants of these houses are likewise desti- 
tute of slop-holes, but throw their foul water into the ditch fronting their houses. 
It need scarcely be remarked that these houses are very damp. They are re- 
spectively occupied by two persons, by four persons (a man, two women, anda — 
child), by six persons (a man, woman, and four children), and by one person. 
ls. a week is paid as rent for these most wretched abodes. 

JAMES-PLACE, JAMES-STREET, 44.—Consists of two huts ina filthy yard, 
with dung and refuse heaped against the wall. The privy is perfectly filthy. 

Nortu-PassaGE, 45.—In this alley garbage and refuse heaps are piled against 
the wall, and the Sutter in the centre is choked with black slime and mud. 

HAMDEN’S-PLACE, a continuation of Braeman-street, 46.—The road is exces- 
sively dirty. 

BRAEMAN-STREET, 46.—The road is broken up, and very dirty. 


TABLE ILLUSTRATING SANITARY STATE OF DISTRICT, No. I. 


The facts as to Drainage and Sewerage are derived from the parish surveyor, 
and acorrected map of the Tower Hamlets Commission of Sewers. The state 
of the Streets and Houses, and the Nuisances from personal inspection. The 
deaths from Symotic diseases, from the the return of the Register General, and 
the cases of Symotic diseases medically treated, from the books of the Parochial 
Medical officers. 
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METROPOLITAN SEWERS’ COMMISSION. 


Tue following important Report of the Surveyors, with respect to the 
cleansing and flushing the sewers, was on Thursday, 23rd ult., laid before 
a General Court of the above Commission, in the Committee-room, 
No. 8, House of Commons. There were present—the Right Hon. Lord 
Morpeth, M.P. (Chairman), Lord Ashley, M.P., Dr. Southwood Smith, 
and other noblemen and gentlemen :— 


‘‘ METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. : 

“‘ Report of the Surveyors for Flushing and Cleansing Sewers and 
Cesspools. 

“To the Worshipful her Majesty’s Justices and Commissioners of 
Sewers. 

“Since the last meeting of the Court, we have increased the number 
of men employed in the operation of flushing sewers and cleansing cess- 
pools to upwards of fifty, and now we respectfully submit our report on 
the works pertormed. : 

“In seventeen streets, 152 yards of deposit have been flushed away 
from 4,517 feet in length of sewer, in the Westminster division; the 
depth of the deposit varied from nine inches to one foot six inches. 

“ With regard to cleansing cesspools, we beg to offer the following 
remarks :— 

‘The pump which we have caused to be constructed for the removal 
of deposit from the cesspools into the streets, requires two men to work 
it, and two other men to attend the hose, and the liquidation of the 
deposit. As this pump discharges fifty-two gallons per minute, and 
after being fixed has emptied places containing three cubic yards of de- 
posit, together with the water used for dilution, in less than half an 
hour, we do not think it desirable to increase its size. A larger pump 
would require more water, and as much of the time is occupied in re- 
moving the apparatus from one cesspool to another, and adjusting the 
hose, the proportion of time saved would be during the time of the pump 
working, which, in calculating, we find to stand thus— 

“* Small pump worked by two men (say empty), five cesspools,con- 
taining fifteen yards in the whole, in nine hours. 

“ Large pump, worked by four men, would empty six cesspools, con- 
taining eighteen cubic yards. The whole in 93 hours. 

“We propose to make a slight alteration in the construction of the 
pump, by fixing it in the centre of the carriage, instead of at one end, 
as shown in the accompanying drawings—(two drawings, elaborately 
executed, were here exhibited to the Commissioners)—so that both men 
shall stand on the platform, instead of one of them, as at present. 

“Sir William Burnett’s disinfecting fluid has answered the purpose 
of destroying the obnoxious effluvia in every instance. | 

(Signed) “ Joun Rok. 
“ Joun Patiurs.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Health of Towns’ Magazine. 


Sir,—I regret to perceive in your valuable Magazine ofthe 15th inst. 
that, whilst relating the particulars of the public meeting convened by 
the Health of Towns’ Association, you represent me as occupying a 
peculiarly antagonistic position to that Association. As [ by no means 
desire such a position, but on the contrary to promote the objects aimed 
at by the Association by every means in my power, I must beg you will 
have the goodness to rectify the mistake into which you have inadvert- - 
ently fallen. 

I felt it but due to the Association to declare I considered it had ren- 
dered great services to the cause of sanitary reform, but disapproved of 
the manner in which the business of the public meeting referred to had 
been regulated. 

It being my anxious wish to aid all good societies tending to amelio- 
rate the condition of all classes of the community, I shall feel obliged 
by the insertion of this communication in your next number. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
26, Devonshire-place, CHARLES COCHRANE, 
Dec. 29, 1847. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, the 24th 
ult., at the offices, Coleman-street, for the purpose of receiving the re- 
port of the Directors and other business, Shortly after two o’clock the 
Chairman, Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., accompanied by Lord Morpeth, 
M.P., Lord Ebrington, M.P., Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., and seve- 
ral bihee CHaRE and Bhitenotdere’ entered ne room, ¢ afd the Hon. 
Baronet having taken the chair, 

The secretary read a satisfactory report, 

Lord Robert Grosvenor moved its adoption, and in doing so, said, he 
regretted he was unable to attend the meetings of the society regularly, 
but he could sincerely say, it was not for want of zeal in the cause. The 
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Noble Lord after having alluded to the manifest confidence the share- 
holders placed in the Directors, went on to state thet it was his candid 
belief that the buildings of the Association would be eagerly sought 
after by the industrious poor, not only on account of their comfort and 
cleanliness, but also because of the low rent charged for them. 

Dr. Southwood Smith seconded the motion and said, he cordially 
concurred in all the Noble Lord had stated. 

Mr. Alexander having briefly addressed the noblemen and gentle- 
men present, and the report being unanimously adopted, the usual vote 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors, and the meeting 
separated. 





THE WESTMINSTER PAVING AND CLEANSING BOARDS, 


Tus National Philanthropic Association, through their indefatigable 
President, Mr. Charles Cochrane, has been giving the above Boards a 
rub up, in the shape of “a Christmas box.” At a season of the year 
when all hearts should be glad, and when all profess to feel for the suffer- 
ings of the poor, it occurred, we presume, to Mr. Cochrane that it was 
a very fitting opportunity for agitating the question—Is it wise to lock 
up the able-bodied poor in the workhouses while your streets are in such 
a shockingly dirty state? The manner in which the subject has been 
brought forward is this— The National Philanthropic Association 
obtained the signatures of some fifty or sixty ratepayers in each of the 
parishes in Westminster, calling on the several vestries to convene meet- 
ings of the inhabitants to consider the propriety of employing the able- 
bodied and destitute poor in cleansing the streets. We presume that 
Mr. Cochrane’s experience has long since taught him that his chance 
of success was very small, but with a courage and perseverance, worthy 
ofthe cause, he again made the attempt. As we perused his excellent 
address to the vestry of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, the privilege of 
addressing the meeting having, after some debate, been given the 
honorable gentleman, we were at a loss to know what opposition could 
be offered to a plan at once feasible and useful. ‘¢ Take your paupers 
out of the workhouse,” says Mr. Cochrane, “ where, with their families, 
- they cost you more than they would if you employed them as independ- 
ent labourers in cleansing the streets.” In vain did he urge on the 
vestry the propriety of following the example of the City of London, 
and that St, Paul’s should be daily cleansed. | 
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In vain did he show the positive saving ‘to the parish by their taking 
such a step, all his facts and figures were thrown away on men who 
were deaf to everything in the shape of reason. One would really have 
thought, that the recent Coup of the Government, whereby they cut 
down some six or seven hundred of worthless Commissioners of Sewers, 
we say, that we did anticipate such a movement would act as a warning 
to the Crab-marching parish Boards of the metropolis—but, no dogged | 
and stupid, self-sufficient and arrogant, purse-proud and selfish men, in- 
variably compose these Boards. Disdaining to be led or driven, entrea- 
ties and threats are all the same to them. The Leopard cannot change 
his skin, and we must not expect fruit froma barren soil. Hear one of 
these Gamaliel’s reply to Mr. Cochrane, “ Fools know their own busi- 
ness best,” we really expected to see the proverb exemplified in the 
adoption ofthe plan recommended by Mr. Cochrane, but we were disap- 
pointed. They cannot see into things—they are in fact, intellectually 
deficient. Inthe present advanced state of public opmion on the ques- 
tion of Sanitary Reform, we trust we are not expecting too much even 
from local Boards, when we think that they could understand, that for 
every pound laid out i Sanitary improvements they would have a re- 
turn of five-—But the speaker in St. Paul’s Vestry says “the people all 
go to the West End to live and buy their goods, they will not buy of 
us.” And why? and why we ask? Because persons cannot walk 
through the streets of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, without being be- 
daubed with mud in wet, and suffocated with dust in dry weather, people 
_ go to live where they can have a reasonable prospect of fresh air. They 
begin to see that cleanliness is consistent with sound economy, that 
health is preferable to disease and that contentment and happiness 
cannot reion where dirt flourishes, 


Tae INFLUENZA AND. THE CHOLERA.—From our latest reports, we perceive 
that the influenza is visibly subsiding in the Metropolis. In the provinces, 
however, it is still raging, but is not attended with the same fatal consequences 
as the previous week or two. The Scottish journals state that the epidemic is 
making no progress, but rather decreasing slowly. In France, where it appeared 
in so fatal a form, we are happy to state, from excellent authority, that now it is 
gradually dying away. In fact, it is sensibly declining everywhere, with the 
exception of Athens, where la grippe (the influenza) has made its appearance, 
and already become very general. The Ministers of the Interior, Finance, &c., 
have been laid up with it. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


GOVERNMENT has manifested some symptoms of being in earnest to promote 
the sanitary condition of the people, although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not yet intimated his intention of repealing the window duties; but we have 
no doubt that some modification will be made in that obnoxious tax before the 
new Health of Towns’ Bill passes its third reading, for the Government will be 
unable to withstand the ridicule which will be heaped upon it, by attempting to 
pass a Sanitary Bill, and continue the tax upon light and air. 

A Sanitary Commission has been appointed to enquire whether any and what 
special means may be requisite for the improvement of the health of the Metro- 
polis. The Commission has issued its first Report, some extracts from which we 
presented to the public in the last number of our Magazine. We have now the 
pleasure of recording that Sir George Grey has appointed Inspectors of Work- 
houses, who have been instructed. to make a report as to the arrangements which 
have been made in these establishments for the reception of patients suffering 
from cholera, should that disease manifest itself in the Metropolis. 

The gentlemen who have been solicited to fulfil this duty are Dr. Arthur 
Farre and Mr. Joseph Toynbee. The latter gentleman is well known to the 
public, as having paid much attention to the important subject of the ventilation 
of the houses of the poor, and has laboured for many years in the cause of the 
_ public health. He has been an active and efficient member of the Health of 
Towns’ Association, and by his zeal, perseverance, and energy has done much in 
awakening the working classes to a sense of the dangers they are exposed to, in 
being compelled to live and work in crowded and ill-ventilated rooms and work- 
shops. 

Of the other gentleman, Dr. Arthur Farre, we know nothing. His name does 
not appear in connection either with the Health of Towns’ or Health of London 
Associations, and we are not aware that he has in any way contributed to the 
promotion of the health of the people. He may, however, possess talent and 
energy for that purpose; but we should have preferred seeing, associated with 
Mr. Toynbee, one of those gentlemen who, at much sacrifice of time and money, 
had zealously served the public and the Government in the good work of Sanitary 
Reform. 

We hope the labours of these gentlemen will not be confined to the enquiry of 
the capability of the workhouses in the Metropolis for receiving cholera patients, 
but that their report will contain a detailed account of the size of each ward in 
every workhouse, and the number of inmates in each ward; also the rate of mor- 
tality among the paupers; the supply of water; the state of the drainage; the 
ventilation; the number of waterclosets and privies, and in what part of the 
building these conveniences are situated. In short, we trust that their enquiries 
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will extend to everything that relates to the health of the unfortunate inmates of 
these establishments. 7 

It must be borne in mind that the pauper population of the Metropolis have 
outgrown the workhouse accommodation. The New Poor Law has not had the 
effect which was predicted, in diminishing pauperism. When this law first came 
into operation, we were told that the number of paupers would become so dimi- 
nished, that one workhouse in a union would be large enough to contain all 
applicants for admission. Several workhouses were consequently abandoned, 
but what is the result? Excessive overcrowding, and a very high rate of mor- 
tality in those which remain. We anticipate much benefit from the enquiries of 
Mr. Toynbee and Dr. Farre. We, however, suppose their appointments to be 
merely temporary, although it is now generally acknowledged by all who have given 
any. attention to the subject of relief to the poor, that it is essential to the more 
perfect working of the system to have Medical Inspectors appointed to districts, 
whose duty it should be to report periodically upon the general condition of the 
workhouses, to inspect the books of the medical officers, and to whom should be 
referred all questions relating to the medical relief of the poor. The boards of 
guardians are totally incompetent to examine the books of the medical officer, 
and from their want of knowledge of all that relates to the science and practice of 
medicine, they are unfitted for the duty of sitting m judgment upon the conduct 
of their medical officers. We do not wish to deprive the guardians of the pri- 
vilege of appointing their medical officers; but when once they have been ap- 
pointed, the jurisdiction of the guardians over them should cease. 


VENTILATION ON A CHEAP AND SIMPLE PLAN.—I have often thought (says 
a correspondent of the Builder) how easily all newly built dwelling houses might 
be ventilated, were the necessity of it more felt by those engaged in building 
occupations. The plan I would suggest is, to carry up im the brick or stone 
work of the chimney-breast of each room a common earthen pipe of about 13 or 
2 inches diameter, commencing it above the fire-place, in any position, so as to 
be within 42 inches of the flue of such fire-place. Into each of these pipes, on a 
level with the joist above the ceiling, I would introduce one made of zinc or tin, 
continuing the same along the joist to a funnel in the centre of theroom. The 
earthen pipes from each room, on working up the chimney-stack, might be 
brought together between the flues, and carried to the top with them. It will 
be evident these will become heated sufficient to cause a current, and draw off 
the foul air from the rooms. The additional width required by the chimney for 
the purpose would be but of trifling cost, compared with the benefit derived. 
The earthen pipes also can be obtained at about one penny per foot run, as those 
made for agricultural purposes will answer as well as more expensive ones. 

SIGNS OF THE TrmEs.—Several of the largest scavenging contractors of the 
Metropolis have become bankrupts within the last few weeks. 
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ST. ANNE, WESTMINSTER. 


‘“¢To the Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Anne, Westminster,—We, the 
undersigned ratepapers of the parish of St. Anne, Westminster, having heard 
that a great many able-bodied poor are now out of employ, and suffering in con- 
Sequence a severe amount of destitution, and our attention having been called to, 
the fact that they could be economically employed in the better cleansing of the 
public thoroughfares, and which has been practically demonstrated for several 
winters past by the National Philanthropic Association—that whilst the employ- 
ment thus given would actually prove a saving to the householders, who suffer 
heavy loss in their property from mud and dust being allowed to remain in the 
streets; and, further, that it may be the means of diminishing the rates, at the 
same time prevent many able-bodied industrious men from being compelled to 
seek the precincts of a workhouse for protection and support, do hereby request 
you to call, as speedily as possible, a meeting of the ratepayers, for the purpose 
of taking these things into consideration.” 


** ROBERT SAMPSON, : 54 
‘* 8th December, 1847.” « Joseru Cali, \ Churchwardens. 


In consequence of the above requisition, a meeting of the inhabitants assem- 
bled in the vestry-room, on Tuesday, 21st December, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon. . 

_ Mr. Rogers, surgeon, of Wardour-street, Soho, addressed the meting on the 
subject of the requisition, and entered into a discussion of the plan pursued by 
the National Philanthropic Association (of the Committee of which Society he 
was himself a member), during several winters past, for giving the poor employ- 
ment in cleansing the streets and thoroughfares. The Association had fully 
proved the practicability of the plan they had adopted, and he strongly advised 
the authorities of the parish to put a similar system into practice, by means ot 
which the able-bodied poor of the parish could be furnished with employment. 
Mr. Rogers shewed that the extent of paved ways of the parish amounted to 
42,400 square yards, comprised in 41 streets, 2 squares, 11 courts, 2 alleys, and 
5 stable-yards or mews; that to sweep this extent of surface only 34 men were 
employed throughout the year. He then stated that no man could sweep more 
than 3,000 square yards daily; consequently, that there would be fifteen men 
required to keep the streets of the parish clean; that in St. Anne’s workhouse 
there were at present 12 able-bodied men—10 single, 2. married—one having 
four children, another having one, making in all 19 persons: that these paupers 
cost the parish weekly 27. 17s. He then proceeded to observe that he saw no 
reason why these men should not be removed from the workhonse and employed 
in cleansing the public streets. He then stated that the account of the parish 
for sweeping the streets amounted for the last year to 127/., and that the rate for 
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watering certain streets in the parish to 111/.; which water-rate, if the streets 
were kept clean, would not be required, as in such case no dust would collect, 
and instead of paying the same to monopolist water companies, it would give pro- 
fitable employment to five able-bodied men at 10s. a week. Mr. R. then read 
evidence proving how great would be the saving to the inhabitants by the adop- 
tion of this method, and having further read a report furnished by a surveyor as 
to the present condition of the streets of the parish, shewing their dirty state, 
proceeded to show, by certain calculations, the truth of his statements, to wit, 
that by employing fifteen men (instead of three) at 10s. a week, it would cost 


71. 10s.; that the cartage of the same, about 3/., would make about 500. yearly, . 


which, minus the water-rate, 111/., would be about 389/., or say 400/.; and this 
minus the keep of the nineteen paupers above mentioned, 148/., would be 2521.; 
and that there being 1,300 houses in the parish, it would be after the rate of 
3s. 6d. per house per year, for perfect cleansing of the streets; whilst, according 
to the present mode, 3s. 4d. per year was levied for imperfect cleansing of the 
same. He then described the wretched condition of the poor throughout the 
parish, which loudly called for their immediate attention, and pressed upon the 
meeting to consider the important advantages to health, as well as to morals, 
from proper attention to cleanliness; and no one could doubt that a great im- 
provement in that respect could be effected in the state of their streets. 

Mr. George, the overseer, supported the resolution, and after some further 
observations, he concluded by moving that a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of collecting evidence with reference to the statements he had made to 
them, and to report upon it accordingly. 

The subject was ultimately referred to the Paving Board. 


STREET CLEANSING. 


On Thursday, the 16th ultimo, a deputation from the inhabitants of Regent- 
street waited on Lord Morpeth, at the Woods and Forests Office, for the purpose 
of inducing his Lordship to enforce the proper cleansing of the above street, 
which being Crown property, is under the control of the Board of Woods and 
Forests. A previous meeting of the ratepayers was held at Messrs. Holmes’s, 
the large shawl manufacturers, at which Mr. James Holmes presided. The 
street is at present but imperfectly cleansed by Whitworth’s machine, and it 
appears that some three years since the National Philanthropic Association made 
an experiment on the street, and also on a part of Oxford-street. A number of 
able-bodied men were employed in sweeping the street early in the morning, and 
then stationed throughout the day at stated distances along the street, for) the 
purpose of removing the deposits of the horses before they became scattered and 
made into dust. By these means the street was kept perfectly clean, so clean 
indeed that the omnibus drivers used to remark that ‘“ they could: eat their 
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dinners off the wooed paving.” As may be supposed, the inhabitants were de- » 
lighted at the operation, and subscribed handsomely to the fund. They have 
often waited on Lord Morpeth to attempt to induce his Lordship to sanction the 
work being perpetuated, and, on one occasion, they memoralised the Board, of 
which his Lordahip is President, to this effect, offering at the same time to pay 
any extra rate which might be required: but they were not successful in their 
application. As stated, a preliminary meeting took place at Messrs. Holmes’s, 
when the following resolution was unanimously passed: — 

Proposed by Mr. Thomas Lewin, seconded by Mr. William Marshall,— 

“ Resolved, That her Majesty’s Government, in their recent proceedings in 
reference to Sanitary Reform, having shewn an earnest disposition to accede to 
the wishes of the people, a deputation do wait on her Majesty’s Figst Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Morpeth, urging 
his Lordship to employ throughout the day, in Regent-street, a given number of 
able-bodied men, for the purpose of keeping the street perfectly clean, and free 
from mud and dust.” 

Armed with this resolution, the deputation, headed by Mr. James Holmes, 
waited on Lord Morpeth, Mr. Chadwick was also in attendance. 

Mr. Holmes addressed his Lordship to the effect of the preceding remarks, 
and strongly urged on his Lordship the propriety of acceding to the wishes of 
the inhabitants, as expressed in the resolution. He stated that the inhabitants 
almost despaired of success, having on several previous occasions made the same 
request. He could assure his Lordship that the feelings of the inhabitants were 
very strong in favour of the proposed system, as they were fully convinced that 
for every additional pound they would have to pay for the better cleansing of the 
street, they would, some of them, save fifty. That they. now suffered heavy 
losses by their goods and property becoming soiled, which would be prevented, 
if tbe streets were kept thoroughly clean. He then referred to the experiment 
of the National Philanthropic Association, and stated that they were most de- 
sirous of seeing the plan permanently adopted, because it would not only be a 
saving to the shopkeepers, but it would improve their_health, and also be the 

means of employing the able-bodied poor. 
_- Mr. Chadwick.— What evidence have you that it would be a saving to you to 
keep the street properly clean? 

Mr. Holmes then continued. He stated that previously to the street being 
daily cleansed, the carpet which coyered the floor of his warehouse was taken up 
four times a year. Every removal of the carpet cost his firm full 77. Since the 
street has been cleansed daily, it was only found necessary to remove the carpet 
twice a year; and in this single item there was a saving of 142. He could 
furnish abundance of evidence on this point, if required. 

His Lordship and Mr. Chadwick listened with much attention to Mr. Holmes’s 
remarks, and then Lord Morpeth asked Mr. Chadwick what progress.the Me- 
tropolitan Sanitary Commission had made in collecting evidence on this question. 
_ Mr. Chadwick replied that they had not proceeded far enough to enable him to 
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pass an opinion on the subject of the resolution laid before his Lordship by 
Mr. Holmes. | 
Lord Morpeth then stated that the subject sbould be referred to the Sanitary 
Commission then sitting at Gwydyr House, and that the Commissioners would 
‘be happy to receive the evidence of the gentlemen present. The deputation then 
thanked his Lordship for the very kind manner in which he had listened to the 
remarks made, and then withdrew. 


* THE GRAVE-YARD QUESTION. 


On Thursday, the 16th ult., a meeting of the vestry of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes was held in the vestry room, to take into consideration the propriety of 
adopting measures for discontinuing the practice of interment within the 
boundary of the parish. 

The Rev. William Webb Ellis, the Rector of the parish, having taken the chair, 
the vestry-clerk, Mr. Steel, read the requisition calling the meeting, which was 
signed by a large body of the parishioners. 

Mr, Hugegett proposed the first resolution, which was as follows: — 

That this meeting, considering that a Committee of the House of Commons reported to 
Parliament in 1842, “ that the nuisance of interment in large towns, and the injury arising 
to the health of the community from the practice are fully proved,” and considering the 
increase of the population, and the faet that at least 240,000 bodies have been deposited in 
London since that period in places proved to have been long since overcharged ; and con- 
sidering the alarming increase of mortality in the metropolis, amounting to upwards of 
2,500 above the average within the preceding fortnight, are of opinion that it is absolutely 


necessary that immediate measures should be taken by the Legislature to arrest the prac- 
tice of burying the dead in the midst of the living. 


Mr. Murrell seconded it. 


Mr. Walker then came forward, and addressed the meeting. He came there, 
he said, in what he conceived the performance of a great public duty; as, having 
resided in the parish for thirteen years, and his vocation naturally leading him 
to visit the dwellings of the poorer classes, he could state the evil effects which 
the practices they wished to abolish had upon their health and comfort. Mr. 
Walker then referred to the burial ground at the back of Portugal-street, where 
he said he knew for a fact that the dead were deposited within a few inches of 
the living.—(Hear, hear.) The bodies must have time to decay. He then pro- 
ceeded to state, that they had it on the authority of Mr. Chadwick, that while 
Portugal-street burial-ground contained only one-third of an acre, in 1843 no less 
than 300 bodies had been buried in it. | 

Mr. Cull here interposed, and stated that the number of bodies interred in 
1843 was only 159 in that ground, and that the number for the present year, 
up to the present time, was 130. 


Mr. Walker said, he took the report as he found it in official documents; but 
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eyen the number stated by Mr. Cull was too many for the extent of the ground. 
He then referred to a statement in the Times in 1839, wherein a detail was given 
of parties having seen men and boys carrying basketsful of bones out of Portugal- 
street burial-ground. He then proceeded to repudiate the charge that had been 
made against him by one of the churchwardens, that he (Mr. Walker) was 
actuated by sordid motives in causing the horrors of Enon Chapel to be made 
public. 

_ Here a desultory conversation ensued, in which Mr. Younger explained the 
reasons why he had applied to the magistrate respecting Mr. Walker’s conduct. 
He denied having made any statement prejudicial to Mr. Walker, admitting at 
the same time the disgusting sight that chapel exhibited. 

Mr. Bateman supported the resolution. 

The Chairman, previous to putting the resolution, stated that he and several 
others of the metropolitan incumbents, had some time ago waited on Lord 
Morpeth, in order to ascertain whether Government intended to bring in any 
measure on the subject, when they were told by his Lordship, that at present 
Government was not prepared with any definite measure, but would be glad to 
collect all the information they could on the subject from the clergy and others 
interested. 

The resolution was then agreed to, with three dissentients. 

Mr. Cull then moved and Mr. Huggett seconded a resolution, to the effect, 
that a petition founded on the previous resolution, be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament—that to the Lords to be presented by Lord Brougham, and that 
to the Commons by Mr. Charles Lushington, which resolution was agreed to. 

It was also agreed to appoint a committee for inquiry into the best means of 
abolishing interment within the boundary of the parish, and to report thereon, 
After which a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


S 


Tur InrivENzA.—It is a most singular fact, connected with this disease, 
that it has not made its appearance in Brighton, although in the Metropolis and 
other large towns throughout the country the disease has been so general and 
so fatal. 

Duty on Bricxs.—A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian suggests 
the propriety of Government removing the duty off bricks. The present duty is 
6s. 14d, per thousand, in addition to which the manufacturers are bound to 
make them a certain size—9 inches long by 4$ inches broad. He adds, ‘* It 
requires no more labour to mould a large brick than a small one, neither is it 
any more labour for the bricklayer to lay a large one. A building would sooner 
be built with them; sewers are made of bricks, consequently materials should 
not be made expensive by duty for building such necessary conveniences.” 
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ENON CHAPEL. 


THE CHURCHWARDENS OF ST. CLEMENTS DANES AND MR. GEORGE 
ALFRED WALKER. 


Tuer daily papers record the fact that on Tuesday, the 7th ult., the chureh- 
wardens of St. Clement’s Danes applied to Mr. Jardine to use his authority in com- 
pelling Mr. Walker to prevent the exhibition of the burying-ground in Enon 
Chapel, “under circumstances peculiarly revolting.” It appears that Mr. Walker 
having failed to awaken public attention by a mere statement of facts, in reference 
to the shocking proceedings constantly going on in the metrcpolitan graveyards, 
conceived the idea of obtaining possession of Enon Chapel, which has long since 
gained unenviable notoriety by the desecration therein of the dead. Mr. 
Walker having succeeded in renting the place, exhibited it to the public, who 
were admitted by tickets. We will not describe the sickening and melancholy 
spectacle to which this indefatigable gentleman has invited the people,—language 
would altogether fail in representing the scene. We blush for our country when 
we write on the subject. 

The churchwardens having stated their case, the worthy magistrate sent to 
Mr. Walker, who at once admitted that the facts Mr. Jardine detailed were sub- 
stantially correct, that persons of all classes daily visited the chapel, which had, 
until the last month, been used as a Dancing Room, and that ‘ Dancing over the 
Dead” in this place had been practised for years. Mr. Walker added, also, that 
his only object was to let the public see that the statements which he had for a 
number of years laid before them, were positively true, and that the “ mangling” 
of the remains of the dead was looked upon as of no consequence. 

As we are great admirers of zeal, in a good cause, let us see how far the church- 
wardens of St. Clement’s Danes have fulfilled their duty in summoning Mr. 
Walker to Bow Street. 

We will start by assuming that Mr. Walker did not convey the bodies to thie 
charnel house, and that the human remains as they lay in hideous sections on 
the floor, were not so placed by him. We presume that this gentleman did not 
dress up the house for the purpose of producing effect and that the scene at which 
a savage would shudder and become disgusted, was the work of other parties, to 
whose safe cusiody the remains of the dead, supposed to be permanently buried 
in Enon Chapel, were sacredly entrusted. Now, to these facts Mr. Walker has, 
for these ten years, drawn the attention of the authorities, but, in return for 
his labour, he was often charged with a deviation from the truth. These zea- 
lots, these men of the magic wand, the churchwardens of St. Clement’s Danes, 
and their predecessors, have been made acquainted with the practices going on in 


Enon Chapel, as well as in their own burial ground in Portugal-street; but did 


they take any steps to prevent the violation of the tombs, or the destruction of 
the bodies, which the living were led to believe were consigned to a peaceful rest- 
ing place ? 

On the contrary, did they not by their silence, sanction the destruction of the 
recently interred dead, for the purpose of making room for more bodies? Are 
they not aware that in the metropolitan grave yards there are large pits, and that 
it is the practice to disinter the newly buried corpses, and to throw them, en 
masse, into these pits? Do they not know that the burials are mere pieces of 
mockery, that the coffins are chopped up for fire-wood, and that the ornaments 
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are disposed of as old metal? Have they watched the sexton, and his spirit- 
nerved assistants, in the dead hour of night, who, with unholy hands, tear from 
the grave the bodies? If these churchwardens can, honestly, deny the facts, 
then we are disposed togive credit to their ostensible sympathy for the feelings of 
the living in regard to the dead. We fear, however, that in his exertions to ex- 
pose the inhuman practices detailed, Mr. Walker has had to tread on the toes of 
the metropolitan ‘‘ Dogberries—that they feel their spirits wounded at his mak- 
mg what should be their duty, a labor of love to himself. Incompetent men, 
who neglect their business, dislike none so much as those who do that which they 
should have done themselves. Hence the cause of the new-born zeal of the 
churchwardens of St. Clement’s Danes, and their antipathy to Mr. Walker. 
That assumed charity, which should, under any circumstances, have commenced 
at home, appears to have made them step out of their way to persecute him 
whose labors, for many years, in the cause of departed humanity, entitle him to a 
coronet, rather than to asummons to Bow-street. 
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LITERATURE. 


A Lecture on the Unhealthiness of Towns; by Adolphus Barnett, M.B.— 
University of London. 


Dr. Barnett is one of the active members of the Health of London 
Association, an Association formed some eighteen months since for the 
promotion of sanitary improvements in the metropolis. A portion of the 
Report drawn up by the sub-committee of this association we have 
given in our present number, and, without attempting to disparage the 
efforts of other bodies formed for the purpose of advancing the sanitary 
cause, we must say that we regard the report as the most complete in 
every respect, of any that have preceded it. We perceive that Dr. 
Barnett’s name is subscribed to the document, and we think it is per- 
fectly easy to discover that a goodly portion of it came from the same 
pen as the excellent Lecture which we are about to notice. 

After a terse but smart preface the lecturer commences his labour in 
a workman-like manner by stating— | 


“ T shall endeavour, in the first place, to awaken your interest by 
submitting to your notice a Statistical Table of the Comparative Mortality 
of several European Nations, composed from authenticated data. 

2ndly, The Comparative Mortality of Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Districts. 

3rdly, The Comparative Mortality of several Towns in England. 

4thly, The Comparative Mortality of different parts of the same 
‘Town, 

After commenting on each Table separately, tracing the variations 

nd bringing forward the evidence that bears upon the subject, I shall 
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propose Remedies to equalize the average state of health in every part 
of England.” 

Dr. Barnett then lays before his readers the forthcoming table, by 
which it will be perceived that England is one of the most healthy 
nations in the world. Norway stands first on the list: the mortality 
being but 1 in 48. 


COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF NATIONS. 


Countries. 10, sop citebaaes Or lin 
Norway - 207 48 
England - - 220 ts) 
Hanover - - 232 43 
France - - 239 42 
Sweden - - 240 4] 
Prussia - = 266 37 
Bavaria - - 280 36 
Wurtemburg - 20a, 34 
Austria - ~ 299 Os 
Saxony - - 311 32 
Russia - - 959 28 





We are then favoured with another table, shewing the 


COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 

















Counties, &c. Population. Deaths ore Or 
(1833). : i 
nhabitants. 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, So- 
merset, and Wiltshire - | 1,748,125 | 33,556. 192 lin 52 
Gloucestershire (ex. Bristol 
and Clifton), Essex, Here- 
ford, Norfolk (ex. Norwich), 
Suffolk, Sussex, and West- 
morland " - . * | 1,796,783 | 36,855 205 jl in 48 
Towns — 
Ashton, Bristol, Bath, and Bir- 
mingham ~~ - - | 1,841,377 | 48,321 262 1 in 38 
— | —___|_—_—. ——| —_— : 
London - - - | 1,884,844 | 52,698 279 1 in 36 
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It will, therefore, be seen that the districts possessing the most 
populous towns have a much higher rate of mortality in a given number 
of inhabitants than others. The lecturer therefore, by data, generally 
received as unquestionable, has proved the proposition that the manu- 
facturing towns are much more unhealthy than the agricultural. Any 
person who has read the opinions of the chief movers in the cause of — 
public health must have witnessed the fact that this part of the question 
has never been disputed. Indeed to such an alarming extent has the 
mortality increased in manufacturing and crowded towns that it is found 
impossible to provide room therein to bury the dead! We now call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that different parts of fhe same town, 


shewing different standards of health, as will be seen by the following 
table. 





Deaths wea 
Towns. Districts. in 10,000 Or lin 


Inhabitants. 
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St. George (Hanover-square) - 166 | 60 
LONDON St. George (in the East) = 210 34 
All Soul’s, Marylebone 357 28 
1. Well-drained and not crowded 21 
parts 185 
ls 2. Badly deined and crowded 
parts = - - 312 | 32 
New Town (1) - - 161 62 
TN I f Old Town (2) : -| 300 33 
Good districts (1) - - 170 58 
EXETER | Bad districts (2) - ” 269 37 
Good districts (1) - - 200 50 
NOTTINGHAM) Bad districts (2) - “| *. dIZ 32 
St: Mary’s(1) = - -| 932 43 
BECON  -}| St Davi’s (2) : -| 332 20 
Upper districts (1) - - 23 2 
LIVERPOOL } | peer a (2) : i | hays 27 


It is impossible not to be struck with the fact that in a part of Mary- 
lebone parish the mortality is one in 28! whilst in the adjoining parish 
of St. George, Haaover-square, the mortality is only one in 60. This 
is easily accounted for when it is known that the district of All Souls is 
one mass of broken down and choked up sewers. We have frequently 
called public attention to the very able report of Mr. Phillips, the 
engineer of the Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, as this very 
district by which, from personal inspection, the cause of this sad rate of 
mortality is clearly shown. People cannot live long over cesspools 
without either typhoid or typhus. Dr. Barnett, in clear and forcible 
language shows how easily those causes may be remedied. The learned 
lecturer shews off, with spirit, all his points, and he has taken a broad 
and philosophical view of the question. His remarks are not those of a 
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dry statician, but they How from a well-ordered mind and a just heart 
Here are his words :— 


“These tables plainly show that Constmption, Epidemic, and Infantile 
diseases are more rife in Towns, occasioning a Mortality 1-3rd greater 
than that of the Country. Is not this evidence sufficient to confirm the 
wavering and overcome the scruples of the sceptical? Particular cases 
have not been selected to suit particular purposes, and present to the 
view a partial illustration for a special object.—This is no ex-parte 
evidence. The result of statistics would come to the same conclusion in 
every county of England, and indeed in every part of the habitable 
world. Our experience would teach us that Disease and Death are the 
inevitable consequences of breathing a pestiferous atmosphere amidst 
filth and squalidness. 

“These are the Furies that cry ‘havoc’ upon the spirits and the 
feelings, the morals and the lives of the people; locatmg in countries 
remarkable for neglect and uncleanness independent of climate, food, 
or wealth; overspreading our own county, naturally one of the most 
healthy; stalking with giant strides through the crowded streets and 
alleys of our towns, and reigning undisturbed upon the Ruins of the 
Human Race. | These reflections attract my notice to the populous town 
of Liverpool, noted for the filthiness and wretchedness of its Hichways 
and Bye-ways. We may truly say that its inhabitants ‘are cut down 
like a flower of the field,’ and ‘do not live out half their days,’ the 
average term of life in that devoted town being only 26 years; double 
its average number are swept off by the ‘ Besom of Destruction’ long be- 
fore they arrive to the age of manhood. 


We have seldom, if ever, perused a lecture more fearfully interesting; 
“and we wish that the Health of London Association, under whose 
auspicies it was delivered, could afford to distribute copies of it by the 
ton weight, rather than by the thousand, for “like bread that is cast on 
the waters ” the fruits “ would be seen after many days.” 





REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
( Continued, ) 


CESSPOOLS AND PRIVIES. 


[15.] Are there any cesspools and privies in the poorer neighbourhoods full, and 
suffered to overfiow? 


Ninety-two per cent. of the replies state that the cesspools and privies in the 
poorer neighbourhoods are generally full and suffered to overflow. Some of the 
respondents supply us with instances, and refer to Johnson’s-place, Burying- 
Ground-passage, Gee’s-court, Gray’s-buildings, Orchard-place, and other places 
too numerous t6 mention. They are to be seen in the Farringdon district, and 
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out of Bishopsgate-street, in the south-eastern extremity of St. Marylebone, and 
adjacent part of St. Pancras and St. Giles’s, and even on the Duke of Bedford’s 
estate, where attempts have been made in vain to remove them. Very disgust- 
ing scenes are stated to have been seen in small streets in Lisson-grove, the 
respondent refers to those districts known to the police as the haunts of the 
lowest characters. One reason why they are so generally full is, that all sorts 
of slops and decomposing matters are thrown into them. 

Not many months since the landlady of some small houses in Armstrong’s- 
buildings fell into an open privy and was suffocated. It has since hada top put 
to it; before that event it only had a rail. 

In certain localities it is stated that after rains the contents are washed into 
the houses, and the yards are constantly covered with soil. 

In some- cases the night-soil has been seen running down the walls of the 
rooms in which the family lived, and even in respectable houses the soil has . 
been seen oozing through the walls. In fact, the abomination of open privies is 
universal over all the poorer, and a very great part of the middle-class districts 
of London. Cesspools are attached to the great majority of the middle-class 
houses, and to most, if not all, the large houses and mansions in our squares. 
It happens, however, in many instances, that the existence of such cesspools hag 
been forgotten, and is unknown to the present occupants. Mr. Macilwain states 
that in 1833 he took a large house in Argyll-place; having only just recovered 
from an illness which had lasted nearly two years, and which had almost pre- 
vented him from pursuing his professional duties, he spared neither pains nor 
_expense, after so costly a calamity, to secure as far as he could the salubrity of 
the premises he had taken. This it was thought had been accomplished; still 
he had not good health, nor had his family, and finding that every year he was 
obliged to go into the country, and having lost two children, he subsequently 
took a house permanently in the country, and left Argyll-place for a smaller 
house in town. ‘The subsequent tenant, in making some improvements, dis- 
covered an enormous cesspool, the existence of which was not even suspected. 
Not only do cesspools so generally abound, but it is (or was lately) a common 
practice in some of the public institutions in and around London to bury, or 
cover over the filth with a film of earth, contenting themselves with the silly 
belief that when the filth ceased to be an eye-sore it could not prove injurious. 

It is stated that the only substitutes for privies in the poorer dwellings about 
Stratford are holes dug by the inmates of the rooms, about two feet deep; these 
are soon filled up, and are then allowed to empty themselves, by the rain washing 
the soil out upon the surface of the yards, there to evaporate. This soil has 
raised the yards at least eighteen inches above the floors of the rooms, and, of 
course, frequently oozes over them, so that bricks are in requisition to step on to 
the tottering stairs. 

Even where sewers have been made, some cesspools are still used, because the 
parties are not compelled to form a communication with them. 

The Act for the more speedy removal of nuisances is stated to be so vague 
that it is practically inoperative, 
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It is the opinion of the respondents that cesspools and open privies in towns 
ought to be abolished by Act of Parliament. 


[16.] Are they productive of sickness among the inhabitants? 


The replies to this question are, without one exception, in the affirmative. 

It appears that decomposing animal refuse gives rise to three distinct gaseous 
products, each of which may exert injurious and fatal influences. These are sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, hydrosulphuret of ammonia, and nitrogen, The former 
two are exceedingly deleterious. They may exist either in combination or sepa- 
rately in the soil of privies and cesspools. When combined they differ little in 
their effects from those of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Although there are no decided experiments by which we can determine the 
smallest proportion of this gas which, when mixed with atmospheric air, will 
destroy life, yet we know that when respired in its pure state, it is almost instan- 
taneously fatal, and that when allowed to remain in contact with the skin, even 
although a pure air be respired, it will speedily prove fatal. Thenard has found 
that 1-800 of its volume will destroy a dog, and that one volume in 250 sufficed 
to destroy a horse. Most certain it is, that an atmosphere, even when only 
slightly impregnated with this gas will, if long continued to be respired, seriously 
injure the health of an individual, and cause death. 

A lodging in Paris was examined—it consisted of a bed-room with a chimney, 
and an ill-ventilated ante-room; the pipe of the privy passed down one angle of 
the room by the head of the bed, and the wall was saturated with the soil. 


There was no perceptible smell, although the room was small and low. M. D’Arcot 


attributed the death of three young and vigorous men, who had died successively 
“in the course of a few years, under similar circumstances, in this lodging, to the 
slow and long-continued action of the emanations from the pipe. 

It is reported, on the best authority, that the strongest and most robust men 
who worked in the Thames Tunnel, by respiring an atmosphere loaded with this 
gas, derived from the action of water on iron pyrites, became, in the course of a 
few months, reduced to an extreme state of exhaustion, and that several died. 
At the present moment, the writer of this has under his care a family, whose 
health is permanently undermined by the malaria arising from the soakage of a 
cesspool of an adjoining house into the wall of their ordinary apartment. 

In Paris, and other large cities, where the soil is often allowed to collect in 
large quantities before avy attempt is made to remove it, its removal becomes a 
highly dangerous occupation for the workmen. 

The air of one of the principal sewers of Paris gave the following results on 


analysis :— 


xygen  . ; ‘ . 13°79 
Nitrogen . . ‘ » nae bea 
Carbonic acid , ; rhe 
Sulphuretted hydrogen : : eee 
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Now, the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen per cent. in the air of cesspools 
must necessarily be much greater. It is well known that the air of a cesspool 
may sometimes be respired without any marked ill consequences, till the soil is 
disturbed, when a large quantity of vapour, charged with death, may suddenly 
escape, and suffocate all present. 

Modern researches strongly tend to prove that all fevers, and the malignancy 
of all eruptive fevers, derive their origin, if not from this cause, at least from a 
cause which produces precisely the same phenomena in the living body, and 
leaves the same appearances in the dead. 


[17.] State what cases of disease you have known to arise from this cause. 


5-8ths of those who have replied to this query have stated that they have 
known cases of disease which have derived their origin from this cause. 

The illness and disease stated to have fallen under the personal observation of 
the respondents are, headache, dyspepsia, neuralgic affections, diseases of the 
throat and mucous membranes, skin diseases, erysipelas, bowel complaints, 
diarrheea, and dysentery, cholera, continued fever of a low type, and even typhus 
in its worst form. One respondent states that in two houses, in his district, the 
ptivies are in the house, and immediately under the bedrooms, and that during 
last summer, fever ran through one of the families, and cost the parish (St. Mat- 
‘thew, Bethnal-green) a considerable sum of money to maintain them during their 
illness. Another respondent states that he has known fever to break out in a 
court, m consequence of the overflowing of a cesspool, and, in one instance, to his 
knowledge, the fever extended to every house in the court. In Glasshouse-street 
and Blue Anchor-yard, Whitechapel, several families have suffered from fever 
from the overflowing of privies. It is stated that depression of the system and a~ 
general deprivation of health, so as to incapacitate the individual for labour, and 
often terminating in inflammation of the lungs, have been frequently traced to 
these causes, and that people residing in the neighbourhood of these abomina- 
tions are very liable to suffer from disease, and are generally very slow in reco- 
vering from its effects. 

Dr. Gavin relates that, a few years ago, a public institution, containing from 
forty to sixty inmates, was the scene of much distress, in consequence of the 
inmates being attacked by a low form of fever. This occurred in spring, and at 
first did not excite much attention, until a great number of the inmates became 
attacked with the disease. The drains were accused of being out of order, un- 
derwent repairs, and were trapped; by the time this had been accomplished 
autumn had come, and the fever gradually disappeared, with one or two solitary 
cases; but early next spring, the disease again set in, and in a more virulent 
form, the dormitories became fever wards, and the house a fever hospital. A 
more complete examination of the premises took place, when it was discovered 
that, in order to save the expense of casting the nightsoil, it had been the custom 
to remove it from the open necessaries and cesspools, and fling it into holes dug 
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+n the loose earth at the end of the yard. The earth was sprinkled over the soil: 
and formed, in dry weather, a sufficient screen from an ocular detection of the de- 
composing filth contained below, but in rainy weather the soil was washed up 
partly dissolved by the water, which covered the whole of the end of the open 
yard—there it stagnated, and in its pasty and semi-fluid state, sent forth the 
pestilential gases which occasioned the severe and extensive amount of disease 
which prevailed within doors. The whole of the nightsoil was removed, the 
fever abated in severity and frequency, but the inhabitants never had good health 
in that house. Since the removal of the establishment to a healthier spot, no 
case of disease has occurred, which could not be traced to accidental causes, or 
agencies, in existence previous to the party coming to reside in the establish- 
ment, and the duties of the Honorary Medical Officer have become comparatively 
‘nominal, whereas formerly they were most onerous and oppressive. 


[18.] Have the houses of the poor separate privies, or are the inmates compelled 
to use a common one, indiscriminately as to the sexes? 


The general statement is, that many houses have no privies at all; that a few 
have separate holes, from two to three feet deep, with no drain from them. 
That, generally, each cluster of houses constituting “a court,’ has a common 
privy, bué not always: and that where the houses consist of several rooms, 
with, of course, three or four families residing in them, there is usually—but by 
no means always—one privy in common for them all. In low neighbourhoods, 
one privy usually serves for eight, or ten, or twelve, or even more houses, each 
containing several families. . 

No one knows of a case where there is a separate privy for the two sexes. 

The common privies are stated to be often in a very wretched condition, with 
no fastening to the doors, or the doors themselves in such a condition that they 
scarcely, if at all, serve their purpose of concealing from view the person within. 
They are generally in a most filthy condition, so filthy that some poor persons 
have said it was impossible to use them. These observations refer more parti- 
cularly to Newton-place, St. George’s-in-the-East. Newton’s Rents presented 
lately one of the grossest scenes of abomination, from the want of the simplest 
conveniences of more barbarous life that could possibly be conceived to exist. 


(To be continued.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several communications which from want of space prevents our attend. 


ing to. 
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WE cannot too earnestly impress upon the friends of the Great Sanitary Move- 
ment now in progress towards completion—the necessity for their continuous As 
well as vigorous exertion; nor, it is unnecessary to remind our coadjutors that 
the party we have against us are strong in their v’s ixertie—that their power 
lies in retaliation, that the victory which truth denies to them, they may gain by 
time—-and that, retiring before the impetuous onset of intellect and the ponder- 
ous hammerlike arm of experience and Facts, they may yet bind the one while 
wearied, and steal a march upon the other, when sleeping in the triumph of a 
battle won. / : 

Already do we trace in the inertness of the press both London and Provincial, 
what we fear to identify fully as apathy to the Health of Towns’ movement.— 
People seem to think the question settled,—they take it for granted that after the 
unanimous opinion of all medical men loudly expressed, after the detected and 
disclosed abominations of the bone-yards, slaughter-yards, manure-yards, dust- 
yards, gas-yards, and grave-yards, have been revealed in all their monstrous 
filth and with a hideous congeriés of disgusting details—they take it, we say, 
for granted that the Great_Sanitary Measure, must be passed, and that men’s 
minds are made up that the Augean Stable shall at last be cleansed : and so they 
rest—and the public mind tranquillised on the subject, is, roused no more by 
the trumpet voice of the press. 

But does corruption slumber? Are local interests and corporation vested 
rights—are they tranquil? No! Their opportunity now comes. Phantom after 
phantom of sacred filthiness rises from the Fleet Ditch—and like Pope’s gnomes 
and sylphs urging on the fair Belinda, they stagnate round each Alderman and 
Deputy and sewer-ex-commissioner, and vestryman-—and thickening their souls 
by force of foulness to the requisite crassitude—prompt them onto smother 
check, strangle and stifle the Health of Towns Movement. 

Thus did Mr. Deputy Peacock tell us some days since, when the city com- 
missioners of sewers presented their draft of a Sanitary Bill—that half the 
ward of Farrmgdon Within would be ruined—if the slaughter-yards, the horse 
slaughter-yards—the dead-cows-and-rotten-sheep-sausage-yards—were not al- 
lowed to continue ! Thus does the Bishop of Ripon write to the Mayor of 
Leeds, suggesting that the grave-yards of St. Peter and St. Mary—shut up with 
his concurrence, and at the loud remonstrance of the terrified inhabitants, 
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awakened toa horror of a depth of six feet of humanity festering in the midst of 
their streets—be opened again to oblige certain private families, forsooth, who 
had not filled up their graves—their property—to the full complement of their 
vested interest in mischievous rottenness! And so it goes on from one town to 
another ; each step made forward under the first terror and alarm of minds 
awakened to approaching pestilence, being filched backward again by the ever- 
vigilant selfishness of vested interests. ‘Oh! the cholera has not come ; it 
will not come,” is now the word. ‘Let us twine garlands, and pour out wine ; 


let us dance and sing, for the morrow is ours.” 
But what do we read in a German paper, “‘ Just as we were going to press, 


startlmg news has reached us from Moscow. The Cholera which for some time 
past has been apparently subsiding in Russia, has broken out again with in- 
tense virulence in Moscow. An indescribable panic prevails in that city, and 
all who have the means of escaping from the tainted spot, are flying with 
Srantic haste.” 

So willit be with Manchester—with Liverpool—with Leeds—with Sheffield— 
with Birmingham—with Sunderland— 

No, not with Sunderland—for there, to our great pleasure, we find the work- 
ing classes have themselves, spontaneously, instituted Sanitary Clubs—in aid of 
the General Health Committee—and im the good old Saxon fashion, have resolved 
of themselves to help themselves; by each man taking upon himself to see that his 
own and his neighbour’s house is set in order, to resist the incoming of this dire- 
ful visitor. ; 

This is a move in the right direction. There is no one matter, in which a man 
has so much right to interfere with other men’s concerns as in this Health of 
Towns’ Question. Every puddle-maker is a poisoner—every dirty mother of a 
family a Brinvilliers in herself. A squalid family is a pest-spot on the body 
corporate—and we may say to them, as Dean Swift said to the beggar with foul 
hands—“ you may be poor, but you might be clean.” 

We may conclude by emphatically direuHing attention to a praiseworthy act 
of the Government in awarding a gratuity (why not a pension?) of £70, to 
Mrs. Walker, the widow of the surgeon at Manchester, who fell a martyr to his 
exertions, in aiding the poor Irish with whom that town was crowded, when 
attacked by the malignant fever, brought on by poverty and encouraged by their 
squalid habits. This again is a move in the right direction. We hope Mts. - 
Lynch is not forgotten. No men are so badly paid as the medical men of 
England—never did men show such disinterestedness as in their present advo- 
cacy of Sanitary Measures. They are destroying their own capital—their bank of 
ill-health—the very seeds of their crop of profit. To remove the causes of disease 
is to diminish practice—nor can we compare a medical practitioner who strenu- 
ously advocates Sanitary Measures, to any other than the Irish wood-cutter, who 
was so well depicted by George Cruikshank in his boyish days, as sitting on a 
branch of a tree, which he was earnestly sawing through, with a most comical 
expression of apparent ignorance of its disastrous result to himself. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY AND LIBERTY OF WESTMINSTER 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fearful amount of mortality occurrmg in towns, compared with 
that in country localities, as shown by the Registrar-General’s Reports, _ 
induced professional men and others to enquire into the causes which 
had occasioned such lamentable results—such monstrous sacrifices of 
human life; Government Commissions were a/so appointed for a similar 
purpose, which brought to light a mass of evidence decidedly conclusive 
of the necessity of introducing a Bill or Bills into Parliament for im- 
proving the health of towns. 

Impediments having, however, been thrown in the way of every 
advance in this direction by the consideration of vested interests, by 
prejudices, doubts, and other circumstances, the imperative necessity 
arose of informing the public mind of the existence of those social evils _ 
with which we are surrounded, which are capable of being removed, and. 
which so deeply involve the health and moral welfare of all classes of 
the community. | 

Philanthropic and benevolent individuals have exerted themselves in 
this cause of suffering humanity, both single-handed and in communi- 
ties. From such parties have emanated the Health of Towns’ Associa- 
tion, the Health of London, the National Philanthropic, &c. ; and on the 
3rd of December, 1846, at a meeting held in York-street, Westminster, 
—present Dr. Aldis, the Rev. S. Martin, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Randolph, 
—this Association originated, having for its 

| OBJECTS — : 

First—To promote effective sewerage, drainage, the cleansing of the 
streets, the ventilation of houses, and all kindred measures connected 
with the physical and moral condition of the people. 

Second—To diffuse information by public meetings, lectures, and 
otherwise, on the importance, nature, and practicability of such sanitary 
regulations as will effect the objects of this Association. 

Third—To solicit the co-operation of the Government, municipal and 
parochial authorities, the clergy, the medical profession, surveyors, 

architects, engineers, and the public generally. 

Fourth—To adopt such other measures as may appear best calculated 
to carry out the above objects, and to procure the removal of sei 
agents which injure the public health. 

On the 28th of January, in the present year, a deputation waited on 
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the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P., her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, by appointment, to ascertain the extent of the 
Government measure for improving the health of towns, when it would 
be brought forward, and how far sanitary associations might be con- 
ducive in aiding the Legislature in carrying it out. His Lordship replied, 
that it was not consistent with parliamentary usage to answer the first 
query ; to the second, he remarked that the Bill would be laid before 
Parliament as soon as the Trish measures were disposed of; and to the 
last, that sanitary associations might materially advance the Govern- , 
ment views, by keeping public attention alive to the subject. 

One of the principal objects of this and similar Associations being to 
strengthen the hands of her Majesty’s Government in any large and 
comprehensive measures of sanitary reform which may be brought 
forward, the Committee determined at once to hold a series of public 
meetings. Accordingly, the first public meeting of this Society was 
held at the Mechanics’ Institution, Great Smith-street, on Tuesday 
evening, the 16th of February, Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair; the second at the Literary and Scientific Institution, Leicester- 
square, on Tuesday evening, the 26th of March, when the Right Hon. 
Lord Ashley, the Patron ‘a the Association, presided (a full report of 
which meeting has been printed and extensively circulated); the third 
and last was held, in conjunction with the Health of Towns’ Association 
and others, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on Monday 
evening, the 15th of November, Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., 
presiding. On each of these occasions the objects of the Association 
were fully and ably advocated. 

Besides these public demonstrations, there have been frequent private 
meetings of the Committee to watch proceedings in Parliament respect- 
ing sanitary measures, prepare petitions, examine information connected 
with, personally search into and make public the general unhealthy 
condition of the various localities of the city and liberty of Westminster. 

It has also been a medium for the exhibition of the experiments of 
Mr. Ellerman with his Patent Deodorizing Fluid, in the presence of a 
full meeting of some of the most scientific men of this Metropolis; and 
it has entertained the views of the New Smithfield Market and Abattoir 
Company, of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure and the Chemical Sewage 
Manure Companies, so far as they have deemed them beneficial to the 
public health, without any identification of the private interests of either, 
fully impressed with the opinion that public companies are best calcu- 
lated for carrying out the important measures of sewage, drainage, &c. 

The Committee deeply deplore a want of public sympathy, which has 
somewhat limited theirmovements. They have not, however, permitted 
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this dullness and apathy to discourage them ; but as far as was in their 
power have used every means of awakening the public to a sense of its 
duty and responsibility, and they believe they have succeeded in the re- 
moval of many glaring abominable nuisances. 

These beneficial effects have served to stimulate the members to 
increase and extend their exertions, until a full and efficient sanitary 
reform shall be obtained. 

The financial statement of the Society is as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS, 
geod. wy seit aki. 
Donations 4. she -siares ue A, 0 Stationery, stamps, &c ,,. 3 16 11 
Subserptions:; 3... 32. 14 14 0 Advertisements. oor)... 9 ible” 
Balance due to Treasurer 8 18 11 PUMA oie Sarelcleaie ® 5: to 

Hire of room for public 

mmecting (aa19uAst OG" 3.3. 0 
Reporter, x0. wisies. ; me OES EO 


Advertising and distribu- 
ting bills, employment 
Oh MMT a. Les eines Pa eo, 
| Share of the expences of 
the meeting, Nov.15,. 717 0 


A SY SEED Ses ee eS Re SD 


£35 16 11 £35.16 41 


Although there remains a balance of £3 18s, 11d. due to the Treasurers 
the Committee congratulate themselves in having exercised a proper 
discretion in the disposal of the very limited funds hitherto subscribed, 
-and they would earnestly and respectfully impress upon the members 
and friends of the Association the necessity of further advancing tts use- 
fulness, by liberally replenishing the treasury, the resources of which 
have been and are so beneficially employed in promoting the health 
and general physical welfare of the public at large. 

The Committee cannot close this Report ae ineal expressing their 
warmest thanks to those noblemen and gentlemen who have aided the 
Society with their patronage, donations, and subscriptions, and more 
particularly mention the handsome and disinterested conduct of Mr. 
Burt, the Treasurer of the Association, in yielding his apartments in 
York-street, for the purpose of committee-rooms, having at his own 
expense provided and fitted up a place for the exhibition of the experi- 
ments before alluded to. 

(Signed) C. J. B. Aupis, M.D., 
Chairman of the Commitice., 
Joun Ranpouen, Hon, See. 
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SALINE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


THE experience of Cold Bath-fields Prison, in 1833, where, of 105 individuals 
attacked with cholera, 99 were recovered under saline treatment is thus recorded, 
and again recommended by Dr. Milroy in his late pamphlet. 

“The first thing to be done is to have the patient stripped, and enveloped 
in warm blankets; the application of bottles of hot water, bags of hot salt or 
bran to the feet, between the legs, and along the course of the spine, will always 
be useful in increasing the warmth of the general suzface.”—P. 43. 

“This preliminary point being attended to, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending—and the recommendation is based not only upon long meditation upon 
the subject, but on the result of some experience during the epidemic of 1832 
in London, the immediate exhibition of saline emetics.”’—P. 43. 

“The very mature or character of the vomitings in this frightful malady 
seems to me to point to the practice now recommended. The ever-recurring dis- 
charge of the enormous quantities of watery fluid from the stomach looks more 
like the gushings out from a vessel overflowing to fulness, than the possible ex 
pulsion of living organs’ contents by the contraction of its parieties.”—P. 44, 

“Common salt is at once the most convenient and the most useful emetic 
that can be employed. Let from a dessert to a table-spoonful, or more, be dis- 
solved in a tumbler-full of water, and drank off immediately; and let the dose be 
repeated again and again at short intervals, if it be speedily ejected without hay- 
ing induced the forcible contractions we desire. When the object is once fully 
attained, the incessant vomiting which existed before will, in very many cases, 
be found to be remarkably quieted. Then is the time for the application of a sti- 
mulating epithem upon the abdomen, and especially over the epigastrium; and 
certainly nothing is better for this purpose than that which has been so strongly 
recommended by Dr. Copland—viz., a large flannel, wrung nearly dry out of very 
hot water, and then moistened with spirits of turpentine; a portion of laudanum 
may be added to it at the same time.”’—Pp. 44, 45. 

«Whenever the vomiting has ceased, or become sensibly abated, it will be 
prudent to begin the administration of some preparation of mercury. From five 
to ten grains of calomel, or double this quantity of the hydrargyrum cum creta, 
in combination with the carbonate of soda or magnesia, should be given imme- 
diately; and this dose repeated every three, six, or nine hours, according to the 
circumstances of the case. Camphor may often be advantageously added to those 
powders, or the different substances may be made up into pills with any of the 
warm essential oils. The effect of this treatment will be to excite the hepatic 
and pancreatic functions, and to induce a more healthy condition of the whole 
pancreatic canal.”-—P, 47, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Liverpoou.—tThe use of the diseased potatoe by two working men, at Man- 
chester, resulted in symptoms of English cholera, in a very violent form, namely 
—vomiting, purging, and cramps. 

GLasGow.—DEcREASE oF Fever.—We ate happy to learn that fever has at 
length began to abate in the city and suburbs, after raging with more or less 
violence for the last nine months, and carrying off thousands of victims. There 
is now considerably less apprehension entertained than formerly of being visited 
with cholera. 

MancuesTerR.—The mortality from cholera in Paris, during the epidemic of 

1831-32, was 27,000, in a population of less than a million ; while in London, 
the number was not greater than 6,000 in a population of nearly two millions of 
persons. The causes of this mortality, as Dr. Richey observes, are most prob- 
‘ably to be found in the freer circulation of air, the more spacious streets, better 
supply of water, greater cleanliness, and more perfect drainage of London than 
Paris. It would be difficult to find a stronger or more encouraging argument 
for the general adoption of every sanitary preventive measure than this import- 
ant fact. In the town of Manchester, the “‘ Nuisance Committee’ of the Town 
Council intend “ to insist imperatively on the removal and suppression of all 
works, manufactories, &c., where any trade or business may be carried on, which 
in any stage or progress may create noisome efiluvia, prejudicial to the public 
health.” There can be no doubt that this determination is founded on sound 
sanitary principles; for more depends on the preservation of a good state of 
general health, in order to escape atmospheric diseases, than anything else. 
Hence (in addition to cleanliness and pure air) the necessity for good food, and 
enough of it, the avoidance of fatigue, and all causes of exhaustion, and of alarm 
(a strong predisposing influence) among those who from their avocation as 
nurses, or medical men, or from other causes, are liable to be exposed to a 
malarious atmosphere. 

THe Wipow or THE Late Mr. WaLtker.—We have great satisfaction in 
announcing, says the Manchester Guardian, that the Government have deter- 
mined upon granting a gratuity of £70 to the widow of the late Mr. James 
Walker, surgeon, of this city, who, it will be remembered, died in the early part 
of last year, of fever, taken in the discharge of his duty as medical officer of the 
London-road_ District. We understand that Government has also granted si- 
milar gratuities at Liverpool and Chester. 

Lerps.—The Burial Grounds question has been re-opened vigourously in the 
Town Council, by the opponents of all healthful measures, who now wish to 
throw open again the churchyard. and several private burying grounds, which 
had been closed by order of the mayor and council. The Rev. Dr. Hook, who 
was about to inter one of his parishioners in the vault of his church, on the 
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subject being brought under his attention by the mayor, prevailed on the family 
of the deceased to have the body buried elsewhere, but the bishop of the diocese, 
who at first gave his consent to the closing of the grouuds of St. Peter’s and St. 
Mary’s, has now, on the application of several families, being proprietors of 
private graves, intimated his wish to the mayor, that the question of closing the 
ground be re-considered. 7 
SUNDERLAND,—At the last meeting of the Sanitary Association, at the 
Mayor’s Chamber’s, the Rev. Mr. Skipsey in the chair, the secretary reported 
that a working man’s health association had been formed, and read a letter from 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. He also stated that the guardians had offered to 
render every possible assistance to promote the objects of the association. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cuotera Morrarity.—Dr. Milroy, in his pamphlet, ‘‘ The Cholera not to 
be arrested by Quarantine,” (just published), says, ‘The ratio of mortality in 
the entire number of cases was about 38 per cent.; being in England, (not in- 
cluding London), in rough numbers, 29 per cent.; in Scotland, 52; in Wales, 
34; in the Isle of Man, 52; and in Ireland, 38 per cent. In the metropolis 
nearly one half of the cases proved fatal! What the relative mortality was, in 
other countries in Europe, it is not possible now to determine, our information on 
this point being very imperfect. Perhaps we should be far wrong in fixing it froma 
third to a half; and this seems, hitherto, to have been about the ratio during the 
present edidemic; for although one public journal (Morning Chronicle) stated a 
week or two ago that, according to a rough estimate, it is believed that nearly 
100,000 persons have suffered from cholera in Russia, and that from 22,000 to 
24,000 of these have died, we may suspect that this calculation must be much 
below the mark, if we are to trust the reports from the different parts of the 
empire. Of 30,000 cases that have occurred in Astrakan, among the Cossacks 
of the Don, in Saratoff, Kasan, Woronesk, &c., fully one half are said to have 
proved fatal. As yet we cannot say which statement is the more correct. Fewer 
persons, indeed, have been attacked than in 1831; but it seems doubtful whether 
the relative number of recoveries has been greater. 


HeattuH or tHE Merrorvoxis.—The improvement in the public health 
during the week which closed the year 1847, after a season unusually fatal, is 
not equal to the expectation which the previous report of the Registrar-General 
tended to create. There were registered in the last week 1,592 deaths, showing 
an increase above the preceding week of 352, and an excess, on the average, of 
953. In the mortality from epidemic influenza, properly so called, there is a de- 
crease of 15, the deaths from this cause being 197, whilst in the previous week 
there were 142. In the last week typhus formed 74 deaths; in the former week 
83. The diseases to whose increased activity the mortality of the last week is prin- 
cipally ascribed, are measles, phthisis, inflammation of the lungs and air passages. 
Deaths from all diseases of the respiratory organs were 427, about 100 more than 
in the former week. This increase is partly accounted for by the great fall of tem- 
perature which occurred ou Wednesday, the 29th ult. The lowest reading of the 
thermometer on that day was 293 deg.; on the previous day it had been 33 deg. 
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The mean temperature of the last two weeks was 33 deg.; that of the previous 
month was upwards of 46 deg. 


SANITARY STATE OF Irn1sH Unions.—The report of the “ vice-guardians,”’ 
appointed by Government to manage the affairs of the Union of Molehill 
County Leitrim, Ireland, which had been just thrown on their hands by the 
Board of Guardians,~‘‘ The building we found most dilapidated, and fast ad- 
vancing to ruin ; every thing out of repair ; the yards undrained, and filled, in 
common with the cesspools, by accumulations of filth ;—a violation of all 
sanitary requirements. Fever and dysentery prevailing throughout the house; 
every ward filled to a most offensive degree, and evolviug offensive effluvia; the 
the paupers defectively clothed, and many of those recently admitted continuing 
in their old rags and impurity.” 


Rapip SPREAD OF InLLUENZA.—Between the years 1830 and 1834, the 
infiuenza twice traversed Europe. This epidemic attracted the notice of medical 
writers more than the cholera, both on account of its speedy recurrende and 
because the cholera, which had diverted their attention from the previous epi- 
demic had then ceased. The chief difference between the two epidemics con- 
sisted in the greater intensity of the disease of 1830-32, and with the greater 
extent of its surface in 1833-34. There was but afew days intervened between 
= appearance of the Irtter in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Alessandria, and 

aris. 


THE ADULTERATION OF DruGs In Great Brirain.—“ At a time,” says 
the Pharmacuetical Journal of January, “ when the words Sanitary Reform are 
ringing in our ears from one end of the kingdom to the other, the claims of the 
sick to the protection of the legislature are disregarded; poisons are retailed by 
grocers and hucksters in the same scales which are used for weighing tea and 
sugar ; prescriptions are dispeused by persons whose only qualifications is a 
coloured shew bottle, by which means the lives of the sick are daily endangered, 
and the intentions of medical practitioners frustrated. The adulteration of 
drugs is carried on to a fearful extent ; and drugs which are so much damaged 
as to be rejected by the regular chemist, are extensively bought by those, who 
not knowing the difference between good and bad, buy the cheapest they can 
obtain. 

Nitrate or Leav.—M. Lepoyen’s Disinrecror.—In the course of a 
Lecture at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, by Dr. Ryan, ‘‘ On the Chymical 
History of Disinfectants.” the Lecturer took occasion to mention a melancholy 
circumstance connected with the history of the above named Disinfectant, as it 
was commonly called. Colonel Calvert, who was associated with M. Ledoyen 
in the matter, and whose correspondence with Government was not only volumi- 
nous, but most decidedly in its tone relating to the power of the compounds over 
infectious miasmata, has just fallen a victim to fever in Canada, to which place 
_ he and M. Ledoyen were sent officially to test the virtues of the liquor: the 
inventor himself is returning with shattered health. 

When cholera broke out in Cairo in 1831, two condons sanitaires were 
established between Cairo and Alexandria, but they proved, as was anti- 
cipated, insuficient to prevent the disease from extending to Alexandria. 
On the 21st of August, two or three of the soldiers were seized with the 
disease ; on the morning of the following day the cases had increased 
to 22, and by the afternoon of that same day they amounted to 46, 
Among these, one which proved rapidly fatal, occured in the palace of 
of his Highness the Pacha, who immediately embarked on board a 
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frigate, some of his Court followed his example, and others shutting 
themselves up in their houses, and taking the usual precautions for cut- 
ting off all communications with the other inhabitants. Within the 
space of 5 days after the disease broke out in Cairo, it had spread over 
the whole of Lower Egypt, making everywhere nearly equal ravages, 
and nearly, at the same time, infecting Mansoora, Fua, Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Burlos, Damietta, and all the towns and villages of: the 
Delta. 


Tue CHoLeRA CURED BY ETHER,—The Courrier des Etats Unis 
quotes the following from the Gazette des Hopitaur:—“M. Bruno 
Taron, surgeon-major of the Ottoman army, and formerly inspector of 
health in Bulgaria, Syria, &c., was a physician at Marseilles at the time 
of the second period of the prevalence of the cholera in that city in 1837. 
In the midst of his care of his patients and his service at the hospital he 
was one day himself seized with the epidemic and had no doubt of the 
symptoms. The following is M. Taron’s description of his situation :— 
‘It was midnight, I had been in bed an hour, when suddeniy a general 
chill seized me. This chill was soon accompanied by vomiting and other 
symptoms of the cholera, including the cold sweats. An hour after, 
these were followed by violent cramps in the extremities.’ These are 
certainly symptoms of cholera. M. 'Taron was alone, his family having 
fled from the scourge, end he had no -servant. He found himself 
without help in the middle of the night, overpowered by the 
disease, and by the terrible certainty of a near approaching death, 
and without any remedy, he says, but a large bottle of sulphuric ether 
which happened to be in his chamber. ‘ Having no other resource, I 
seized this large bottle,’ says M. Turon, ‘and I inhaled it freely. 
Immediately my respiration, which had been oppressed became more 
free, and I felt a sensation of relief and general comfort. Afterwards 
the perspiration which had been cold and wearisome, became warm and 
gentle. The functions of my senses were soon suspended, and I slept 
profoundly. All these happy ameliorations took place promptly under 
the influence of the exhalation of sulphuric ether. I slept without pain 
or disturbance for six hours, after which I awoke, feeling all over me 
great weakness. I had unconsciousy! been in a perspiration through 
the night. This day and the following I had some blackish alvine 
evacuations. My strength returned by degrees. I was completely 
cured.’ M. Taron finished his letter by confessing that not knowing 
at the time the power which is exercised by ether over the nervous cen- 
tres, he did not attribute to this agent the honour of his sudden cure, 
but that he referred it entirely to one of those fancies, those caprices of 
nature for which ‘it is impossible to account. It is a pity, adds the 
Gacette des Hopitaux, that the observation of our brother should be 
isolated and unique, but it is important, as being the first point from 
which experiments may start. Heaven grant that we may not have an 
opportunity among ourselves for experiments of the kind. The Gazette 
du Midi says, that a physician of Marseilles, a friend of the editor, has 
confirmed by his testimony, the observations of M. Taron. Experiments 
of this kind have been made with success in the countries of the East, 
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where the disease had made its first ravages. Academies of medicine 
will doubtless gather positive information on this subject, and order 
new trials with all conditions which may render them decisive for 
science. 

Bap Air.—‘ Sir James Clarke,’ says the writer of a pamphlet entitled “ Ven- 
tilation Illustrated,” ennmerates as the existing causes of consumption, “long 
confinement in close, ill ventilated rooms, whether nurseries, school-rooms, or 
manufactories. He also says, ‘‘if an infant born in perfect health, and of 
the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms, in which free ventilation and clean- 
liness are neglected, a few months will often suffice to induce tuberculous cachexia” 
the beginning of consumption. Persons engaged in confined close rooms, or 
workshops, are the chief sufferers from consumption: thus, of the 233 tailors 
who died in one district in London in 1839, 123 died of diseases of the lungs, 
of which 92 died of consumption. Of 52 millers dying in the same year, 33 
died from diseases of the lungs, of whom 28 died of consumption. Dr. Guy — 
reports, that in a close printers room he found 17 men at work, of whom three 
had spitting of blood, two had affections of the lungs, and five had constant and 
severe cold. After reading these facts, who can deny that the chief cause of 
consumption is the respiration of bad air ! 

Reevtations FOR THE PREVENTION oF ContTaGious aNp EpipEMIC 
DisEases.—By an Act of Parliament in force there is a provision (not generally 
known) under which the Government in the United Kingdom can make regula- 
tions for the prevention of contagious and epidemic diseases. The act is the 9th 
and 10th Vic., cap. 96, passed in August, 1846, and will expire at the end of 

_the present session.. The following (the fifth) is the clause referred to. <‘ And 
whereas cases may occur, where cities, towns, or places may be threatened with, 
or affected by formidable contagious or epidemic diseases, and it may be impossi- 
ble to establish rules for the prevention thereof, by the authority of Parliament, 
with sufficient promptitude to meet the exigency of each case, and it is thereforje 
expedient to enable the Lords of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Counc 1 
to issue orders in England and Scotland, and the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council of Ireland from time to time, for that purpose; be it therefore enacted, 
that if any city, town, borough or place, shall hereafter be threatened with, or 
affected by such formidable contagious or epidemic diseases, it shall be lawful in 
England and Scotland for the Lords and others of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council or any three or more of them (of whom the Lord President of the 
Council, or one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State for the time 
being, shall be one) as in Ireland, for the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council of 
Ireland, by any order or orders, to be by them from time to time made, to.es- 
tablish and again from time to time by any such order or orders to revoke, renew, 
alter and vary, all such rules and regulations, or to substitute any such new rules 
and regulations, as to what may appear necessary or expedient for the prevention, 
as far as may be possible, of any such contagious or epidemic diseases, or for the 
relief of any person suffering under, or likely to be affected by any such diseases, 
and for the safe and speedy interment of any person who may die of such 
diseases.” 
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LITERATURE. 


The Past, the Present, and the Probable Future Supply of Water to 


London, and Sanitary aa eet by John Loude Tabberner. Long- 
man and Co. : 


The question of Water supply is one of the most important in the 


whole range of the sanitary question, as in it is involved the amount of 


personal and household cleanliness to which the poorer classes can at- 
tain. It can be of no earthly use to tell the poor “ Be ye clean,” unless 
we put within their means the power of being so. Notwithstanding, 
that the metropolis abounds with water companies possessing a variety 
of very grand names, a great portion of the inhabitants consume the 
water from Old Father ‘Thames’ dirty stream. It is estimated that no 
less than 70,000 houses in London are still without any supply of water. 
This necessary element is therefore scarce, and what is quite as bad, it 
is nasty and dear. The author of the above pamphlet, therefore, pur- 
poses to show the public how to attain an ample supply of pure spring 
water for domestic use, and from other sources a good supply for sani- 
tary purposes. He also shews how these things are to be attained ata 
cheaper rate than we at present pay; and ultimately holds out the pros- 
pect of water rates being numbered with the things that were. If every 
day’s experience did not prove to us that the remedy for our sanitary 
grievances is not quite so expensive, nor so difficult, as we once thought 
them, we should have put down Mr. Tabberner as one of those gentle- 
men who are fishing for the philosopher’s stone; but now that the mist 
begins to clear up. and we begin to see and to think, we grow less credu- 
lous. The Author has dedicated his pamphlet to Lord Morpeth, as 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and begins by 
telling his Lordship why he (the Author) has entered the field. It 
appears that we owe the production to some proceedings which occurred 
at the Society of Civil Engineers, in June last, by which some of these 
members cf that learned body attempted to show that an ample supply 
of pure spring water, for the inhabitants of London could not be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. After alluding to those opiuiions, Mr. Tabberner 
‘commences with a history of the water supply to London, and as it ts 
given free from verbiage, we shall transfer it to our columns, as being 
beth interesting and because it will lay the foundation for a future notice 
of Mr. Tabberner’s production, 
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The desideratum of a supply of good water to the city of London was felt at 
a very early period—so far back as the reign of Henry III. It appears, (accord- 
ing to Stowe) that the corporation of London then constructed some conduits at 
‘Tyburn, for supplying the inhabitants of the city with water; and foreign mer- 
chants were obliged to purchase the privilege of housing their goods by paying 
the corporation fifty marks yearly, and £100 in ready money, towards the 
improvement of those conduits. From that period, as the population increased, 
there was great difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply; and this [difficulty 
continued till the establishment of Old London Bridge Water Works, in the year 
!581—the first works of the kind in London which were successful for some 
time in affording to a part of the city an adequate quantity of Thames 
water. | 

In or about the year 1594 some works were erected at Broken Wharf, in 
Thames-street, for the purpose of supplying Thames water to the neighbourhood — 
of Saint Paul’s Churchyard. These works were removed in the year 1756. 
About the year 1606, in the reign of James I., a further supply of water being 
necessary for the wants of the increasing population of the city, the corporation 
of London took powers, by an act of parliament, for constructing what is called 
the ‘New River.” The civic authorities, however, not deeming it expedient to 
make use of the powers they had obtained at their own expense, by an act of 
common council, made over those powers to Sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen and 
goldsmith, who undertook to complete the work at his own cost. 

The sources of his supply of water were the springs of Amwell and Chadwell, 
in Hertfordshire. After numerous long and praiseworthy efforts to finish his 
undertaking, Sir Hugh Middleton became greatly embarrassed, and was obliged 
to resort to the king himself for pecuniary assistance, to enable him to accom- 
plish his then (considered) insurmountable task. At length, with the help of 
his sovereign he succeeded in bringing the waters of the above springs (through 
a circuitous conduit of nearly forty miles) to London; and the auspicious result 
of his meritorious labours was celebrated by a procession of the corporation and 
citizens to admit the water from the conduit into the basin at the New River 
Head in the year 1613. In the year 1619, a charter of incorporation was 
granted by James IJ, to Sir Hugh Middleton, in conjunction with other wealthy 
citizens; and they were styled, “The Governor and Company of the New River 
brought from Chadwell and Amwell.” The supposed cost of the work was 
about £500,000, and the capital was divided into seventy-two shares, 

The New River Company continue up to the present to draw the waters of 
the springs in Hertfordshire; and they have now additional works at Broken 
Wharf, in Thames Street (where works were originally erected in 1594), whence 
they draw the Thames water; the springs of Amwell and Chadwell sometimes 
not affording a sufficient supply for any increased demand. 

In 1660 the Shadwell Waterworks were erected for the purpose of supplying 
that district with Thames water. In the year 1691 these works which had up 
to that time belonged to a gentleman of the name of Neal, were vested in a 
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company of proprietors. When the London Docks were made, the works were 
purchased by the dock company, and ultimately became the property of the 
East London Waterworks Company, about the year 1808. 

In the year 1691 the York Buildings Waterworks were established: these 
works served the neghbourhood of the Strand with Thames water. The com- 
pany was re-organized in 1809, and a considerable amount of capital was added 
to the original subscriptions; which, in common with the shares of its neigh- 
bours, had borne a considerable premium. About this period, however, the 
competition between the water companies commenced, and this company was, 
in the year 1818, obliged to give up its district to the New River Company; 
more, it was alleged, through the bad management of its affairs, than from the 
consequence of the competition. . 

The next waterworks established were the Chelsea, in 1723, for the accom- 
modation of Westminster and the adjacent districts: This company took its 
water (as it ever has done) from the River Thames. 

The West Ham Waterworks were established in 1747; the water thereof was 
taken from the river Lee. These works were also taken up by the East London 
Waterworks Company, about the year 1808, together with the Shadwell works. 

The West Ham and the Shadwell works (just alluded to), when in operation 
on their own account, were so injudiciously managed, that the inhabita ns o 
their respective districts were sometimes kept without water a fortnight or three 
weeks in succession. 

The next company was established in 1750, and was called the Old Borough 
Waterworks; which, with the assistance of the Old London Bridge works, 
supplied Southwark with Thames water. Both these sets of works became the 
property of a Mr. Edwards, about the year 1822, as an assign of the New River 
Company, and were consolidated under the name of the Southwark Water- 
works. 7 

In the year 1785, the Lambeth Waterworks, now called the South Lambeth, 
were constructed, to supply the south side of the Thames. This company has 
always supplied the Thames water only. 

The companies I mentioned, from the periods they were respectively esta- 
blished, continued to bask themselves in the gradual increase of their dividends, 
and in the augmentation of their capitals from their revenues, until the year 
1805, when the enterprising community of the city, influenced by the supposed 
lucrative results of the then existing companies—especially the New. River 
Company—engaged eagerly in the speculation, and new water companies raised 
their heads in rapid succession. 

In that year (1805) the South London Waterworks Company was formed, 
for the purpose of supplying Thames water to the district on the south side of 
the river, not then taken up by the Lambeth works. 

In 1806 the West Middlesex Company was established, for the purpose of 
supplying the West Middlesex district with Thames water; “a part,’’ it was 
then stated, ‘‘ entirely without water service.” | . 

In the following year (1807) the East London Company. was instituted, to 
afford a supply of water from the river Lee to the eastern district of London, 
This company, inits formation, as I have before stated, took to the waterworks 
of Shadwell and West Ham. 

In the year 1810 the Grand Junction Company was brought out by some 
Manchester speculators, under the auspices of the Grand Junction Canal Com- 
pany, in opposition to the other then-established companies; and was to have 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of pure water, through the medium of the 
Grand Junction Canal, from the rivers Colne and Brent, and from the numerous 
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streams in the Vale of Ruislip. From their very superior professions they soon 
established the company, and obtained aconnexion. Their inexhaustible supply 
of pure water was, however, soon cut off by the directors of the Grand Junction 
Canal Company, that body finding that the navigation of the canal was interfered 
with; and the Grand Junction Waterworks Company had no alternative but to 
take its supply (in common with its neighbours) from the river Thames. The 
company, however, did not inform their customers of the necessary change; nor 
was it generally known till about the year 1827, when a Mr. Wright, in a very 
able pamphlet, exposed the source of the company’s supply. He called his work 
‘©The Dolphin ; or the Grand Junction Nuisance;” and showed, that instead 
of the said company’s boasted pure water of the rivers Colne and Brent, and of 
the streams of the Vale of Ruislip, its actual and only source of supply was ar 
THE DOLPHIN, AT THE FOOT OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, CLOSE TO ONE OF THE 
GREAT COMMON SEWERS OF Lonpon. The publication of this grand exposure 
caused considerable consternation, especially amongst the company’s customers, - 
and the company branded the writer with epithets of no very respectable cha- 
racter. This pamphlet did some good; public meetings were called. and peti- 
tions signed to both Houses of Parliament, praymg a general inquiry into the 
quality of the Thames water. . 

In addition to the several waterworks I have spoken of, there are the Old 
Hampstead Works, which supply portions of Kentish and Camden Towns ; and 
the Kent Waterworks, situate upon the river Ravensborne, near Deptford. The 
districts served by this company are, Deptford, Greenwich, and (I believe) 
Woolwich. These two sets of works not being considered as belonging to the | 
metropolis, I have not been able to obtain such returns relating thereto as I 
could depend upon for public information. Since the Grand Junction Company 
was established, no other has been successful in the field, although several at- 
tempts have been made to form them. 


DR. WINSLOW ON THE CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of the “ Times.” 

Str,—Having read with some surprise in your paper of yesterday the letter 
of a physician (whose name has escaped me) on the treatment of Asiatic cholera, 
I am urged by a strong sense of public duty to step out of my ordinary path, 
and offer to the public a few words of caution, being firmly convinced of the danger 
to which they are-exposed in a time of general alarm and anxiety from such in- 
judicious advisers. 

The plan of treatment proposed by the writer is the stimulating, and the most 
powerful excitants are recommended, both to professional and unprofessional 
persons, to be administered upon the first accession of the symptoms, and that 
all may be prepared, a formula, consisting of three of the most stimulating and 
pungent essential oils, is given, which every person, it is said, should provide 
himself with and keep within his reack. 

That the general and indiscriminate administration of powerful stimulants 
must be attended with great danger, any one may perceive by a glance at the 
bills of mortality. At all times there is in the northern climate a tendency to, 
and prevalence of, inflammatory diseases, many of which resemble cholera in 
their symptoms. ‘This is more particularly the case in affections of the abdo- 
minal viscera, which are accompanied by pain in some region of the abdomen, 
great anxiety, more or less prostration of the vital powers, and much irritability 
of stomach, which condition of the body might reasonably be mistaken by 
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unlearned persons for the dreaded cholera—a mistake which in 99 cases out 
of 100 would be fatal to the patient who, acting upon the advice given, 
should administer to himself the hot stimulants recommended in the letter 
of your correspondent. Conceive the consequence of swallowing a dose of 
aniseed, juniper, and cajeput oils, while labouring under an attack of gas- 
tritis; and yet this must be expected if all persons are told to keep those 
stimulants near them to use immediately upon the accession of what they 
conceive to be symptoms of cholera. 

Having thus shortly cautioned the public against the proposed plan of self- 
treatment, permit me to avail myself of this opportunity to state the result of 
my experience in the management of this disease; and this I may do without 
being suspected of interested motives, and I think, with some claim upon public 
attention. During the prevalence of this disease in England and America, [ had 
the most favourable opportunities of studying its character; but my knowledge 
of its treatment is derived chiefly from an arduous and anxious attendance upon 
the sick in the cholera hospitals of New York from the commencement to the 
termination of the epidemic in 1832; and the result of my observations is that 
of all the maladies to which man is liable there is none more easily subdued and 
more curable than the cholera, if the physician can only have a fair opportunity 
of combating the disease on its first invasion of the system. 

The great mistake we have all made is in regarding the diarrhoea which pre- 
cedes the disease only as a premonitory symptom, and devoting our whole atten- 
tion to the more concentrated form which it subsequently assumes; whereas it 
is the first stage—the first effect of the poison upon the system, and the only 
period uf its progress when the disease may be successfully assailed. 

This fact I stated to the chief magistrate of New York, to whom I recom- 
mended the following plan, which was adopted, and I have reason to believe, 
with the most beneficial result: —As the city was divided into wards, I proposed 
that in each of these there should be appointed a stipendary physician whose 
duty should be to afford advice to any person labouring underdiarrheea. Large bills 
were then printed, announcing that diarrhcea was the first symptom of cholera, at 
which stage it was curable if properly and promptly treated, and that any person so 
affected’ on applying to the ward physician would be immediately and gratuitously 
attended. One of the gentlemen appointed to this duty I had the pleasure of 
knowing, and he assured me that he could hardly make the medicines up fast 
enough for the applicants ; and I have no doubt that thousands of lives were 
saved by this simple means. 

One word as to the remedy which was found most useful in this and every 
stage of the disease ; and notwithstanding what your correspondent says in dis- 
paragement of calomel, I maintain that it is our sheet anchor in cholera. In 
the first stage, combined with opium, it rarely fails to cure, but it must be given 
in the large dose of 20 grains of calomel to two of opium, and be repeated, if 


necessary, quickly ; and in the subsequent states of the disease it is the forlorn — 


hope of the physician. No other remedy has ever succeeded where mercury has 
failed to restore the action of the liver ; and we may as well attempt to blister a 
board, or warm a corpse with frictions and stimulants, as to rouse by such means 
the vital powers when the patient has fallen into the state of collapse. 

Let the public, then, remember the important fact, that diarrhoea is the first 
symptom of cholera, and in that stage it is easily remedied ; but if it passes that 
period, and the serum of the blood has been so drained off as to leave it like tar 
in the vessels, there is very little chance of any but a fatal termination. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, — 
GEORGE E. WINSLOW, M.D. 
Vicar of Tugby, Leicestershire, 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


“A rose by any other name 
Would smell as sweet.”’ 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SCAVENGER. 


Tue population of London is now known to exceed two 
millions of human beings, comprising natives of every clime, whe- 
ther civilized or uncivilized, from the Mongolean to the swarthy negro. 
Although the monster town has such a vast number of inhabitants, 
and of such a motley character, not one third of them were born within 
the precincts of the modern Babylon. London, it 1s estimated, in the 
course of twenty years absorbs about as much in number as the whole 
of the population in the British Isles. How few, comparatively, of the 
“‘ Merchant Princes” are born in London. How few of the Court of 
Aldermen, and fewer still of the City Commons. Take all classes, and 
we shall find that the vast majority have come from the country to seek 
their fortunes in the great town, induced very likely, in many instances, 
by the representation of its riches; believing, perhaps, that ‘‘ London’s 
streets are paved with gold.” 

That curious piece of natures’ handy-work—the Scavenger—is, of all 
persons, the least known and the most useful: To him we are indebted 
for whatever state of cleanliness the streets of London have attained, and 
we therefore thought that a sketch of this genus homo—the Scavenger— 
would not prove unacceptable to our readers. | 

And where shall we fix the birth-place of this knight of the broom? 
In dirty Whitechapel, or in equally dirty, unhealthy, Bethnal-green, 
or, perhaps, in some of the lower haunts of ower Westminster ; shall we 
select any portion of miserably filthy St. Pancras, or does repudiating Ma- 
rylebone claim the honourable distinction? None of these are the birth- 
places of any portion of the class of legitimate scavengers. No; your 
town population do not like hard work. Your quay porters, your dray- 
men, in fact, almost all the hard-working thew and sinew men in Lon- 
don come from the country—and so does the legitimate scavenger. We 
say legitimate, because thereby hangs a tale. 

There are two classes of scavengers in the metropolis—the Parish 
Scavenger, and the Contractors’ Scavenger—the former is—blush not 
ye London shopkeepers—perhaps, a poor, broken down, respectable 
tradesman, whom the philanthropy, if you please, of the parish allows 
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to earn his livelihood by sweeping the streets, for which he is paid 
9s. per week, and glad to get that. Such a man is much to be pitied, 
aye and much to be envied; for, notwithstanding the apparently de- 
graded picture of this poor man, there are thousands in this metropolis, 
—men of decent birth and education, men of ability and integrity—who 
would jump at the offer of even this menial employment. All the 
scavengers, of the class we have particularised, are not necessarily broken 
down tradesmen; perhaps they are artisans, out of employ, who have a 
claim on the parish, because they were born there; a distinction, for the 
sake of all classes of society, we wish abolished. As our readers pass 
through the metropolis, especially the west end, it is not difficult to 
catch a glimpse at the character we have described,—with thread-bare 
coat, and a hat which speaks “the light of other days is faded,” care- 
worn, and almost broken spirited—he works for, perhaps, the parish of 
Marylebone, the richest in the metropolis ; or for St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square, the most aristocratic. 

Turn we to the professional scavenger, he is quite a different 
man. He came from the country, at the age of 20, or thereabouts, to 
seek his fortune, having nothing to recommend him but a well knit 
frame and a willing heart. He seeks employment—gets it—becomes a 
scavenger, and is satisfied; earns his two-and-sixpence or three shillings 
per day, and thinks himself rich at first, never having received more 
than half that amount in the country. He comes to London, a sober, 
industrious, hard-working man—as free from vice as human nature 
generally is—but a few years produce in hima great change. He has 
tasted the London gin and the London porter; and is sometimes to be 
found overcome by toil—but oftener by some of Barclay and Perkins’ 
XXX—sprawling, asleep, in the street, stretched, lke his broom, on 
the paving. In the room of eating his pound of bacon before he com- 
mences his work, in the morning, he takes a pot of porter, perhaps more, | 
and two or three times during the day he repeats the draught. The 
scavengeringe contractor soon finds out that his man does less work, 
gives him less money, and in the room of employing his fifteen or 
twenty men for a certain district of ground, he is obliged to increase the © 
number—that is, if he is an honest. conscientious, contractor—if not, 
why the public thoroughfares go unswept, which is too often the case. 
As may be supposed, there is a vast difference between the two classes 
of scavengers we have mentioned. The legitimate artist does four 
times as much work as his poor feeble competitor; and as the former 
with trunk hose, well shod feet, with blouse, and leathern hat, catches a 
glimpse at the finnicking ‘‘ modus operandi ” of the latter, it is difficult 
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to state which is uppermost in his mind, contempt or pity. The 
practical scavengers may be known by the military precision with 
which they generally work,—shoulder to shoulder, with left foot 
forward, with a long sweep and steady gait, it is astonishing how a 


London scavenger can go ahead. 

There are about 800 of these men in the metropolis, and it is esti- 
mated that if the whole of London were properly cleaned, employment 
would be thus given to between four and five thousand persons. 

Such is the natural history of the Scavenger, who contributes so 


much to “the Health of Towns.” 


“TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 


THe newly appointed Commissioners of Sewers for the metropolis are 
no sooner installed in office than they commence work in earnest. 
‘‘ New brooms sweep clean,” says the proverb ; and Heaven knows there 
is work enough for the new officials. ‘To undo a large quantity of the 
work of their predecessors will be the first step ; and to do the late com- 


missioners justice, they have left things in a pretty pickle. : 

We cannot say whether a circumstance which occurred at a recent 
meeting of the new Board has attracted the attention of our friends, but 
if not, for the information of such of our readers as are ignorant of the 
fact, we beg to state that Mr. John Leslie, one of the most active, and, 
we dare say, one of the most useful members of the present commission, 
announced his intention of moving that “The Committee for General 
Purposes” be thrown open tothe public. Mr. Leslie was at one timea 
member of the Westminster Commissioners of sewers, and did the 
cause great service by publishing an excellent account of the manner in 
which these commissioners discharged their duty. It was a pretty little 
disclosure at the time, and, in the hands of some of our contemporaries, 
contributed nota little to bring the commissioners into that odium which 
they had so justly merited. When we caught a glimpse of the new list 
and saw Mr Leslie’s name thereon, we were satisfied that the government 
really intended to make it an honest, hard-working, commission. If the 
new Board happened to be steering in the direction of those breakers on 
which the former old leaky ship stranded, Mr. Leslie would, it is pre- 
sumed, give warning of the danger There cannot be a doubt that the 
discreditable proceedings of the late Westminster Board is in a great 
measure to be attributed to the doors of their offices being closed when 
public business was being transacted. 

Now, we have the greatest faith in the newly-appointed Commis- 
sioners: the names of Morpeth, Grosvenor, Chadwick, and Southwood 
Smith are, to a certain extent, a guarantee that they will not only do 
their work, but that they will do it well. We grant that the gentlemen 
have done their duty as far as they have gone; we confess that there 
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are some names which we should like to see on the list—men. who from 
their morale and their fitness ought to be thereon. 

And now comes the question, shall the proceedings of the committee 
for General Purposes be thrown open tothe public? If by doing so the 
progress of the committee were likely to be frustrated, we should be the 
last to say ‘ yea;” but as no possible harm can come of admitting the 
public, and, of course, the Press, to those meetings, it is difficult to sur- 
mise what objection the Dean of Westminster, who states that he will 
oppose Mr. Leslie’s motion, can possibly hawe. The commissioners are 
the servants of the public, and will have the control of many millions of 
the public money; they will also, by their acts, exercise a great influence 
on the health and morals of the people, hence the latter have an unalien- 
able right to see that the proceedings, as far as the public is concerned, 
of an irresponsible body of men are fair and upright—that they do not 
succumb to any person or persons to the prejudice of the general weal. 
If there were abstract questions of a deeply philosophical nature to be 
considered by the general committee, there might be some just grounds 
for resisting Mr. Leslie’s motion; but as it is now discovered—and 
practical men have long since known the fact—that a well-directed 
system of sewerage and drainage, and a good supply of water will keep off 
the cholera, or at least render almost powerless this disease, we humbly 
protest against this love of privacy, on a public question, as shewn by 
the Dean. at 

The scandalous abuse of power, so recently disclosed, by the ex-com- 
missioners, could not have been perpetrated for a series of years; the 
remonstrance of their able officers, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hertslet, would 
not have been treated with neglect, had the public and the Press access 
to the committee meetings. Myr. Leslie, who looks at things in a much 
more business-like way than the worthy Dean, has, no doubt, in his own 
mind, a good reason for his motion. He has seen how the former 
officials who were, nevertheless, well intentioned men, grew corrupt, 
because the Crown put the public thoroughly in their power. There 
was no check on the deeds of men who transacted their business with 
closed doors, and asthe new Commission is composed of men of mere 
flesh and blood, we must not expect miracles from them. They have 
our confidence,—but we shall watch them with a keen eye, and to 
enable us to do so, Mr. Leslie must carry his point, for we have gained 
but little, unless access can be had to meetings of men to whom we 
‘ have delegated almost unlimited power. 


ELLERMAN’S DistnrectTInG Fiurip.—A Committee of the Marylebone Vestry, 
in which is Mr, Bell, the eminent chemist, have reported in a highly-favourable 
manner of the above-named Disinfectant. The Committee have tested the 
strength of Ellerman’s Fluid by Sir William Burnett’s, Beaufoy’s andLedoyen’s, 
and they state that the former is by far the most powerful and economical, and 
that manure of the value of £9 per ton can be manufactured by it from night- 
and blood. We are given to understand that several parties who have recently 
been making public experiments in various parts of the country with disinfec- 
tants are using agents, which come within the specification of Mr. Ellerman’s 
Patent. If this be true, the public will do well to be upon their guard against 
these impositions. 
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BURIALS IN TOWNS. 


A Deputation from the Committee of the Anti-Interment in Towns’ 
Association, lately waited on Lord Morpeth at the Office of Woods 
and Forests, for the purpose of impressing on his Lordship the necessity 
of the speedy introduction of some Legislative Act which should do 
away with the evils of intramural burial. The Deputation consisted of 
C. Lushington, Esq. M.P., and Scott Allison, Hsq., M.D., Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association; J, Rogers, Esq., Chairman ofthe Committee ; 
A. Barnett, Esq., M.B.; Joseph George Esq., Overseer of St. Annes ; 
Joseph Childs, Esq., Churchwarden, and Mir. Hallett. 

Mr. Lusurneton, M.P. commenced by observing, that owing to the 
shortness of time allowed to him before waiting on his Lordship, he was 
prevented from going into facts and figures, and, therefore, whilst pro- 
fessing his hearty and entire concurrence with this question, could not 
do better than introduce to his Lordship Mr. Rogers,who had given this 
question much ; consideration. 

Mr. Rocrers commenced by reminding his Lordship of his having paid 
him a visit, in company with a Deputation from the Health of London 
Association, some months’ since, when he drew the attention of his 
Lordship to this question; but finding the Government were at that 
time unprepared with any measure, this Association had been called 
into existence, in order to instruct the public in the evils arising from 
Intramural Burial. He informed his Lordship that the statements made 
in reference to this question, were by no means over-rated ; that in the 
limited spaces devoted to burial, 50,000 were annually interred; that 
during the last 20 years nearly 1,000,000 bodies had been buried 
amongst us; that this was only accomplished by the disinterment and 
mutilation of those recently buried. He then drew his attention to a 
report of seven grave-yards which he had visited in the course of one 
Sunday morning, in the City ; (a copy of which his Lordship requested 
he might have,) showing in what a discreditable condition they were 
kept, and the manner in which the dead were buried. He then pro- 
ceeded to show the arrangement of the vaults in St. Martin’s Church, 
and in what way the exhalations from the dead must affect the living 
congregation when assembled above. He then begged to assure his 
Lordship, that a strong feeling existed on this subject out of doors, and 
that the public were looking to the Government for a remedy; but 
wanting that, this Association would go on instructing the community in 
the evils arising therefrom as they had heretofore done; he felt that 
the great difficulty arose from the loss of fees which would be incurred 
by the clergy ; but that these difficulties would speedily vanish if the 
Legislature would direct their attention thereto. He then proceeded to 
- show how grievously the sums exacted for funeral purposes pressed upon 
the limited resources of the poor, principally owing to the enormous 
profits derived by petty undevtakers; that this evil had been in Paris 
jong since remedied by the introduction of a Tariff; and that there also, 
as in most large cities of the Continent, the dead were buried in ceme- 
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teries without the city walls; that in conclusion, whatever the opponents 
of this Association might say, that which the veriest savage and the most 
civilized Christian fled from with equal disgust—viz. human decompo- 
sition—could net be otherwise than prejudical to the living. After 
thanking his Lordship for his kindness in listening to him so long, Mr. 
R. sat down. : 

Mr. Georce in addressing one of the members of what he believed 
a very willing Government, in the cause of Sanitary Improvement— 
drew his Lordship’s attention to the over-crowded state of Metropolitan 
Burial Grounds, and the impossibility that existed of interring the dead 
without disintering remains too recently buried, to be disturbed with 
impunity. He pointed out its injurious effects upon health and moral- 
ity, and begged to have the admission from his Lordship, that this part 
of the case had been proved; and then he would direct his Lordship’s 
attention to some suggestions in the shape ofa remedy. 

Lorp Morpern said he was quite convinced of the evils arising 
from this practice, and would wish to hear any plans that might be 
thought to meet this very difficult question. 

Mr. GrorceE thought it advisable to establish receiving houses, to 
which the dead should be removed, there to remain till the time of 
burial ; this would prevent a frightful amount of misery and disease. 
He thought it quite practicable to find places adapted for General Ceme- 
teries—near all the Lines of the various Railways—and in this manner 
obviate all the objections that have been made of the impossibility of 
removing the poor to a distance; from the expenses, and of time, it 
would entail—for by this plan the expense would not exceed the price 

charged in a London church-yard—and the time occupied not longer 
than a moderate walking funeral. Again, there was a large place, 
almost useless, at present called the Isle of Dogs, well adapted for the 
purpose, which could be reached, by rail, road, and river, and offering 
many advantages from its position. 

Lorp Morpern, but in any plans that we may bring forward, they 
must be accompanied by a compensation to the existing interests of the 
Clergy. 

Mr. GEORGE was quite aware that the interests of the Clergy pre- 
vented the easy settlement of this question; still compensation was a 
secondary consideration. The present Cemetery Campanies were 
obliged to pay to the Clergy so much for every body removed out of 
each parish. Let there be the continuation of that—and you settle the 
question of compensation at once. 

Dr. Barnett said this was a question that could not be exagge- 
rated, in its importance to the health and moral condition of society. He 
had given much attention to the subject, and thought nothing should 
prevent the immediate discontinuance of burying the dead in the midst 
of the living; likewise, he particularly drew attention to the ill effects 
caused by keeping the dead in the inhabitated rooms of the poor; he 
hoped that part of the question would uot be lost sight of; the esta- 
blishment of Receiving-houses for the dead was of the most vital impor- 
tance, 
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| Dr. Scort Atiison.—-Years back he had written and directed his 
attention to this subject; and every day’s experience proved the neces- 
sity for some legislative enactment upon this subject—the evil was not 
confined to London alone, but affected more or less every large town 
and village. 

The interview which had lasted upwards of an hour and a-half, then 
terminated; the gentlemen on Separating expressed themselves highly 
pleased with the courtesy with which they had been received by his 
Lordship, ‘ 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
( Continued,) 
CESSPOOLS AND PRIVIES. 


[19.] Are uncleanly and indecent habits created by the want of separate 
privies ? | 
It is the general opinion of rather more than 96 per cent. of the respondents, 
that the want of such arrangements must necessarily have a very injurious ten- 
dency, and that the indecency which common privies produce is quite horrible. 
The more decent poor attend to their necessities in the rooms which they in- 
habit, and afterwards empty their slops into the common privies—a practice 


which must prove detrimental to health. . | 
One respondent is not of opinion that separate common privies for the sexes 


are indispensable to decency, if due provision were made for cleanliness and pri- 
vacy. 


[20.| Is it practicable to introduce a water-closet into each house? If 
so, would it produce more decent and cleanly habits, and a better state 


of health ? 


The practicability of the introduction of a water-closet into each house en- 
tirely depends upon the preliminaries of efficient drainage, sewage, and a suffi- 
cient supply of water, at a cheap rate. With these, there can be no question 
either as to the practicability of the measure, or as to its economy. 

The introduction of cleansing by the use of water-closets, and the discharge 
of refuse at once from the house, through the drain, into the sewers, prevents 
the delay and the accumulation before removal, as well as saves the expense of 
removal. It,is most demanded in the poorer districts, because it is, in truth, 
the cheapest procedure—i.e., supposing them to be drained, sewered, and sup- 
plied with water at a cheap rate. 

It can be proved that the cost of a cheap and appropriate apparatus, and of a 
sufficient supply of water, is less than the prime cost of cleansing, independent 
of the cost incurred by the decay of the wood and iron work, and of the tene- 
ment itself. | 

This is entirely setting aside the money value of the manure, and the loss 
which results to both the landlord and the tenant by the sickness of the latter, 


and of his family. 
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It is stated in the Second Report of the Health of Town’s Commissioners, 
that water companies could construct and maintain in repair an apparatus, in 
the nature of a water-closet, or soil pan, and house drains, for the removal of all 
refuse, and waste water, for a rental of from 5s. to 6s. per tenement per aunum, 
or for a weekly charge of 12d. per house. 

With two exceptions all agree in the practicability of the plan referred to. 

There is some doubt, however, entertained, as to whether all existing houses 
could be so improved. Most of the houses in some neighbourhoods are so old 
and dilapidated, and there is such a want of room in them, that a water-closet 
could not be introduced into them. It is likewise stated that some of the 
houses of the poor have no back-doors, and the courts are so narrow that in- 
crease of privies in front would be an increase of nuisance. 

One of the two respondents, who doubts the practicability of the introduction 
of water-closets, does so on account of the destructive character of the inmates, 
and on account of the children being left at home to do any mischief, while the 
mother is out at work. The other doubts whether a water closet could be con- 
structed so simple in its action that it would answer the purpose, seeing that 
there are so many apathetic poor, who would not trouble themselves to get rid 
of a nuisance, even at the slight trouble of turning a tap. 


CABINETS D’AISANCE, OR WATER CLOSETS AND URINALS. 


[21.] Do not the public suffer in their health and comfort, and is not 
decency outraged, from the want of public water- ‘closets and 
urinals in large cities and towns? 


The testimony on this subject is unanimous, and the number of those who 
have felt themselves competent to fo to it is much greater than to any other 
of the foregoing queries. 

The want of such convenience is considered to be a great public evil. Very 
many speak as to having experienced much personal ‘suffering, and many, to 
avoid offending public decency, have endured the torments of retentitn of urine 
till serious effects have followed, which sometimes have not been remedied for 
years ; even death itself has ensued from this cause, There is not a surgeon in 
London who has not had many cases of severe suffering from the want of these 
accommodations. 

Public urinals might be erected in many places without inconvenience, and 
they would be a great blessing to thousands every day. They might be erected 
in the streets as well as in the parks. They should, however, be better con- 
structed for privacy than those generally placed against public-houses, which 
greatly offend decency. They should be regularly visited to ascertain that 
their drainage is perfect. 

It is suggested that they should be very differently constructed from those at 
Westminster-bridge, and at some other places, inasmuch as from the insufficient 
manner in which persons in them are protected from view common decency is 
much outraged. 

One or ae consider that the experience of Paris is unfavourable to the exist- 
’ ence of cabinets d’aisance, while others again state that they have there felt the 
great convenience of them. 


rere 





It is rumoured that Dr. Letheby will be appointed as “ Officer of Health” 
for the City of London, under the contemplated Health of Towns’ Bill. 
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CITY COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 


On Friday the 24th ultimo., the Commissioners of Sewers of the City 
of London agreed upon a Bill, “To provide for the Sanitary Improve- 
ment of the City of London, and for the better cleansing, sewering, 
paving, and lighting the same.” This popular subject has excited a 
great deal of interest in the city. The following are the principal new 
regulations which are chiefly to be attended to. }.—House drains are 
to be made into the sewers, and no house is to be hereafter built without 
drains. All gully-holes are to be trapped, and drains kept in good 
order. The Commissioners, who are appointed by the Court of Com- 
mon Council, and in whom is vested the sole power of paving, cleans- 
ing, and lighting the City, are also empowered to ,order houses to 
be white-washed and purified. The trade of a knacker is not to be 
carried on in the City. Privies and ash-pits, public convening cisterns, 
&e., are to be provided. Nuisances from soap-houses, &c. to be abated. 
No interments to be made in a grave which shall not leave 5-feet clear 
above the coffin. Furnaces to condense their own smoke. Penalties 
are imposed on those depositing offensive matter, &c. Scavengers to be 
appointed, and regulations made for the strict performance of their 
duty. 


REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
| BY HECTOR GAVIN, M.D., 
LECTURER ON FORENSIC MEDICINE‘ 
(Continued from Page 264) 
TABLE ILLUSTRATING SANITARY STATE OF DISTRICT, No. I. 


The facts as to Drainage and Sewerage are derived from the parish surveyor, 
and a corrected map of the Tower Hamlets Commission of Sewers. ‘The state 
of the Streets and Houses, and the Nuisances, from personal inspection. The 
deaths from Zymotic diseases, from the the returns to the Register General, and 
the cases of Zymotic diseases medically treated, from the books of the Parochial 
Medical officers. Both are for one year, ending October Ist, 1847. 
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DISTRICT, No I. 
Streets, Courts, and 


Alleys, &c. 


Number of Houses 


John-st., Bonner-st . 
John-st., Cambridge-rd 
Scant, Green-st 
John’s-Ct., James-st. . 
King-st., Old Ford-lane 
Knottisford-st., Green-st . 
Lark-row .. . ‘ 
Little George-st., 0. B. G.Rd|. . 
Mad House . 
Martha-ct, Martha-street . 





i 
| 


tj | Footpath F. 


Martha-st. , Cambridge-heath'.. r’ i bi 


Mockford’s-buildging’s 


Morpeth-st., Green-street ..|.. E 


New Somerford-street ve 
Norfolk-street, Cambridge- 
Nd io aus 
Northampton-staeet, 
bridge-rd os : 
North-passage, Green-street. te 
North-pavement, Green-st.. 
North-place, Green-street . 
North-st., Globe-street , 
Norton-street, Green-street |.. 
Old Ford-lane 
Palestine-place .. ; 
Paradise-row, Bethnal-green. a 
Park-street o 
Patriot-square .. ‘ 
Peacock-alley, on Bethnal-|.. 
green, West . 
Pitt-st., Green- tenae ans 
Pleasant-place, Bonner-st .. 
Pleasant-row, Cambridge-rd.|.. 
Prospect-row_.. 
Providence-st., Globe-fields ’ 
Providence- place, or Blue 
Anchor-lane . . . 
Preston-st., Twig Polly 
St. James-place .. 
Salisbury-street . 
Sydney-st., Green-st . 
Smart-st., Green-st.. had 
South, Pavement, Green-st's, en les 


Cam- 






G. 


| Street Drainage D. 











| Footpath Paved P. 

| Granite Roadway 

| Sewerage S 

| Street Clean C. 

| Sts. dirty or very dirty d vd. 

| Gutters full or ovrflowing g f. 

| Priviesfull or overflowing pf. 
Nuisances refer to figures. 
Deaths from fever m 12 ms. 
Dths frm other zymotic dis. 
Cass of fvr attd by med offir. 
Cs of Zymotic dis in 12 ms, 






































Courts C, Alleys A, Cul-de 


sacs Cul, Private P, 
Gardens G. 


‘| Alley. 


Alley. 


Cul. 
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DISTRICT, No. 2. 


This district contains very few good houses, with the exception of those in Beth- 
nal-green-road, and Pollard’s-row. The great majority of the other houses are 
the abodes of those a little above the poor, and the poor following every variety 
of occupation. <A very considerable proportion of the inhabitants are weavers; 
a W is attached to the names of those streets chiefly occupied by weavers. 
One of the peculiarities of this district is, that between Bethnal-green-road and 
Three Colt-lane, more particularly, but’ likewise in other parts of the district, 
there are great numbers of isolated houses, huts, or sheds placed on the ground, 
with plots of ground in front and surrounding them, These were formerly, 
that is to say, from forty years ago, downwards to the present day, summer- 
houses surrounded with plots of ground, and used as places of floriculture and 
recreation by the citizens of London. Hence these places are called gar- 
dens. The tide of citizen emigration has for a long time, however, been diverted 
from Bethnal-green, and the wooden sheds and temporary huts erected on the 
bare soil, for storing gardening utensils, in which to spend the summer evenings, 
have gradually been converted into human habitations. None, or almost none of 
the houses which are now on the giound, were originally intended for the 
dwellings of human beings, but for the purposes specified. The commencement 
of this transition state is to be observed in Whisker’s-gardens, District No. 1. 
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The entrance to these abodes is by narrow lanes, which are unpaved, and con- 
sequently nearly always muddy, in wet weather more particularly so, so that 
Ingress or egress is necessarily accompanied with personal uncleanness. These 
dwellings, in some instances, are unfit to house cattle in; in other, but very few 
instances (I think I could count the exceptions), they are tolerably clean. They 
are totally without drainage of any kind, except into shallow cesspools, or holes 
dug in the gardens; they are consequently extremely damp, and the inhabitants 
suffer much from rheumatism, from fertile diseases, from diseases of the respira- 
tory and digestive organs, from nervous affections, and cachexia. There is very 
seldom any water laid on to the houses; one stand-tap, as in Middle-walk, George- 
gardens, generally supplies five, ten, or sixteen houses. Many houses are alto- 
gether without water, and the inhabitants require to get it as they best can. In 
Wilmot-grove the peculiarity of barrels sunk in the ground is to be remarked. 
Some of the houses have wells, as in Camden-gardens. Very few of these houses 
have regular cesspools; the privies are sometimes placed close beside the entrance 
to the house, at other times at the extremity of the garden bordering the narrow 
lane or footpath. They are, in the majority of cases, full, in some instances, over- 
flowing, and frequently, like the houses themselves, in a dilapidated condition. 
Another peculiarity in this district, is the number of alleys and narrow lanes, 
many of them forming cul-de-sacs. The houses in these alleys are always of the 
very worst description, and are in an excessively dirty state. There is seldom 
any house drainage, or if there be, it is only to a gutter in front, where the water 
stagnates, till the sun’s heat shall cause it to disappear by evaporation. It is 
the nearly universal custom to throw the refuse water and garbage on the streets. 

This district seems to be capable of very great amelioration; there is sufficient 
space to ensure free and complete ventilation; there are no piles of buildings to 
cause the air to stagnate, or to seduce a multitude of occupants into a contracted . 
space. ‘The soil is gravelly, and is not opposed to natural drainage. ‘The evils 
which exist in it are evidently of man’s formation, and are clearly traceable to 
negligence and indifference on the part of the owners of property to the wants, 
and necessities of the poor;—streets and sheds metamorphosed into houses— 
two-roomed houses planted on the damp soil, without drainage or sewerage, 
—without a sufficient supply of water—with no decent accommodation for the 
demands of nature—with no receptacles for refuse, and no provision whatever 
for removing it—with general cleansing utterly neglected—and all sorts of 
. nuisances tolerated, in spite of demonstration and reprobation. These are the 
phenomena which strike the reflecting observer. 

GALE’S-GARDENS, 1.—Collections of heaped dung and vegetable refuse, oyster- 
shells, &c,, encumber the narrow entrance to these gardens; near the Bethnal- 
green-road some swine are kept, and the place is very filthy; in one part there 
are 10 families supplied from one tap, to which on all occasions they must go. 

Houtiy-BusH-GARDENS, 2.—A lead-factory is situated here. 

CAMDEN-GARDENS, 3.—The houses in these gardens are brick buildings, with 
some wooden sheds; they are placed on the damp ground, and have generally 
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two rooms on the ground floor; the gardens are similar to those in Whisker’s- 
gardens, but have been partly converted into dust-yards. The houses vary in 
size from seven feet by nine, to a large dog-kennel; they are very rarely higher 
than seven feet. At the entrance to these gardens there is a cow-shed;. there are 
also in the gardens pig-styes, the refuse from which is dug into the gardens, to 
promote the fecundity of the ground. There is no ‘supply of water except by 
wells; the smell arising from various parts of this place is very offensive; the total 
want of drainage renders the paths dirty and muddy, the honses damp, and the 
inmates unhealthy. There is occasionally fever here, although not always pre- 
valent;.when it once gets into a house, it generally affects every member of the 
family. 

Turee Cott-Lann, 4.—A sewer has at last been just laid down by the late 
Tower Hamlets Commission as far as Hinton-street; the road is in the worst pos-. 
sible condition, being ploughed up, and very filthy. A row of new houses, called 
Alpha-row, has sprung up on the north aide of the Railway; and on the south 
side of the Railway 22 new houses are nearly completed. It is between these 
two rows of houses that the filthy and notorious ditch in Lamb’s-fields is situ- 
ated. The Commissioners, in laying down a new sewer in Three Colt-lane, were 
chiefly actuated by the outcries which had been raised against them for permit- 
ting the continuance of a nuisance in Lamb’s-fields, almost, if not quite, unpa- 
ralleled, as an outrage against a social community. The following was the state 
of this nuisance when I visited it on several occasions, about three months 
ago:—In place of about 300 square feet, as described by Dr. Southwood Smith 
nine years ago, being covered with putrid water, I fouud that all the space en- 
closed between a boarding on either side of the Eastern Counties Railway, and 
extending from part of Arch 91, and the half of Arch 92, up to the end of 
Arch 98, a distance of about 230 feet, and from 40 to 60 feet in width, was one 
enormous ditch or stagnant lake of thickened putrefying matter; in this Pan- 
dora’s box dead cats and dogs were profusedly scattered, exhibiting every stage 
of disgusting decomposition. Leading into this lake was a foul streamlet, very 
slowly flowing, and from it another, which widened and expanded into a large 
ditch before it disappeared in the open end of a sewer. Bubbles of carburetted 
and sulphuretted-hydrogen gas, and every pestilential exhalation resulting from 
putrefaction, were being most abundantly given off from the ditches and the lake. 
The ripples on the surface of water occasioned by a shower of rain are not more 
numerous than were those produced by the bursting of the bubbles of these pes- 
tilential gases which were about to produce disease and death. The construction 
of the Railway has diminished the extent of this lake, but it has concentrated the 
evil. Now the concentration of such foci of disease has been proved to be delete- 
rious in a geometrically increasing ratio. What, therefore, must be the effect of 
this lake of putrescency on the health and lives of those who shall inhabit the 
houses that are rapidly springing up all around it. A row of 22 new houses of 
two flats, with cesspools in front, are being built parallel to, and within 10 feet of 
this most disgusting and degrading scene, which is an abomination dangerous 
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even to the casual inspector.”’—Lecture, pp. 23, 24. A deep ditch has been 
dug on either side of the Railway by the Company, into which a considerable 
part of the semi-fluid foetid pestilential matter has drained. These ditches 
were dug by the Company to prevent the foundations of the arehes being endan- 
gered, and are in no ways to be considered as having been dug to promote the 
health of the neighbourhood, The double privies attached to the new houses 
on the south side are immedateliy contiguous to this ditch, and are constructed 
so that the night-soil shall drain into it. For this purpose the cesspools are 
small, and the bottom is above the level of the ditch, It appears, therefore, 
that after the public have laid down a sewer, in order that this horrid lake of 
putrescency might be drained, it is intended that the ditches shall be re- 
tained, and that they shall be rendered, if possible, still more deadly and abomi- 
nable, by the copious addition of night-soil. The solution of this apparently 
inexplicable problem is to be found in the immunity which attaches to the per- 
petration of such outrages, and the callous avarice and atrocious selfishness which 
prefers that the public shall suffer from such outrages till they choose, at their 
own expense, to deliver themselves from their destructive operation. The reputed 
owner of this property is not free from the suspicion that these nuisances are 
encouraged, in order to throw the burden of their suppression on the public, It 
is impossible to speak in terms sufficiently strong to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of the disgust occasioned by this nuisance, That part of Three Colt-lane 
which is without a sewer is very dirty, and the gutters full of dirt and fluid 
filth. There is always a great deal of fever in this lane. Parallel to and 
north of Arch 81 of the Railway, and abutting on the lane, is a small pool 
of pasty putrescent filth, and a collection of garbage. On the south side of the 
same arch is an open filthy black ditch, which is from eight to ten feet wide, and 
from three to four hundred feet long, ‘The uncovered privies at the back of 
North-street drain their soil into it; the soil has accumulated, and with decom- 
posing cats and dogs, and refuse, which are now thrown into it, since Lamb’s- 
fields have been occupied, produce an odour of the most abominable character. 
The place is most disgusting, but the smell is, if possible, worse. A similar 
ditch, but upon a smaller scale, extends in a northern line from Arch No. 68, 
Fever is generally extremely prevalent here. 

Lamp’s-Garpens, 5.—Now an open space, There are collections of dung 
and refuse scattered about. 

PrimRosE-PLACE, 6,—The corner house is occupied by a bladder-drier. An 
offensive odour is occasionally given off from these premises. 

Tunt-st., 7, has a pretty large open space between it and the Railway, but 
in the attic of it there is a collection of stagnant water. 

SMART’S-GARDENS, 8.—There are filthy collections of dung and dirt here. 

Scorr-st., 9.—The backs of the houses on the south side have the privies 
under their windows. There is generally fever prevailing here. 

PLEASANT-ROw, 10, and PLEASANT-PLACE, 11.—~Pleasant-row forms the 
northern side; Pleasant-place the eastern and southern sdies of a quadrangular 
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space, opposite the Jews’ burying-ground. In the centre of this space is a smaller 
square, leaving a narrow passage to the east side of the square, and a still nar- 
rower passage to the southein; it is continuous with the western boundary. 
This central square is 1 ade up of swine-pens and yards in which dung-heaps 
are piled; in it are the privies of the northern half of the row, forming the 
south of the square. Immediately facing Pleasant-row is a ditch, filled with 
slimy mud and putrefying filth, which extends for 100 feet. The space between 
Pleasant-row and the central square is, beyond description, filthy; dung-heaps 
and putrefying garbage, refuse, and manure, fill up the horrid place, which is 
covered with slimy foetid mud. The eastern end has likewise its horrid filthy 
foetid gutter reeking with pestilential effluvia; the southern alley is likewise . 
abominably filthy: there, the same slime and mud overspreads the broken up, 
mouldered path; and there, the same most disgusting odours are given off, 
which arefcommon to this area of putrescene. I do not think that in all my jour- 
neyings through the degraded haunts of wretched poverty in this poor parish I 
have found a scene so distressing. The houses in Pleasant-place are chiefly two- 
roomed, and let at 3s. 6d. a week, but some of the two-roomed and all the three- 
roomed housés let at 5s.a week. I entered one of these houses on the southern 
side, and found that every individual in a family of seven had been attacked with 
fever, and that a daughter, aged 22, who had been convalescent eight weeks on 
her return from the country to her miserable home, died of a relapse in two days 
The body was retained in the house, because no means couid be found to raise the 
money necessary to bury it, and was then lying in its coffin. The privy of this 
house is close to it, and is full and overflowing, covering the yard with its putrescent 
filth; the stench was periectly unendurable; the house itself was most shockingly 
dirty. 3s aweek were paid for this den of pestilence, while the husband and wife 
together, by working night and day, could only earn 15s. a week. To permit a conti- 
nuance of the state of things as I saw would be, as it were, voluntaries to tolerate 
the elimination of a fatal poison to be sucked in by every breath of the occupants, 
who, thus being condemned to death, perish not by the momentary pangs of offi- 
cial strangulation, but by the more mis 2rable death of loathsome typhus. How 
lost to all sense of charity and brotherly love, how forgetful of jhe value of hnman 
life, are those who apathetically survey such sad scenes of wretched misery. 

CoLLinewoon-st., 12.—This street is divided into two portions, the one con- 
taining 20, the other 22 houses; the latter are smaller than the former; the rents 
are 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. a week. In the first division, four of the houses have no 
supply of water; to obtain it the occupants must beg, or, as they commonly term 
it, borrow it of their neighbours, who subject themselves to a penalty of 5/. for 
suplying it. A stand-pipe supplies the first 10 houses: this stand-pipe is the cause 
of much quarrelling for turns; it is frequently left running, and annoys the person 
who resides next to it. Fever of a bad character generally prevails here. 

The following Table, supplied to me by my friend Mr. Laylor, the medical 
officer of the district, shows the number of persons sleeping in one room, the di- 
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mensions, and the times when death would result from the respiration of the air 
defiled and rendered poisonous by breathing (provided there were no ventilation 
a thing extremely common in the houses of the poor). 
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20 respirations per minute (Haller.) to life (Liebig). 
“i ‘08 of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere being destructive. 
In the calculation no allowance is made for the space occupied by the bed and 
other furniture, which would materially diminish the volume of air contained in 
the room. ‘This will counterbalance the amount of air which might enter into, 
and escape from the room through imperfect ventilation. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To Subscribers,—We have not yet completed the arrangements for au improvement. 


Mr. WHITLAW’s Article is under consideration, 


We have received several communications, to which want of space prevents our attending. 


All communications must be prepaid, and addressed to “The Committee of the HEALTH 
or Towns’ MAGAZINE,” 107, St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
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NO. XI.—FEBRUARY 1, 1848. 


SKETCHES OF THE SANITARY REFORMIERS.—No, IT. 


LORD ASHLEY, MP. 


In pursuing our intention, as an- 
nounced in No. 9 of the Health of 
Towns’ Magazine, of presenting our 
readers with a Biographical Sketch of 
the eminent men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the cause of 
Sanitary Reform, .we have in this num- 
_ ber to notice the labours of the philan- 
thropic nobleman above named. Long 
before the question of Sanitary Reform 
had taken root in the public mind, 
Lord Ashley had directed public atten- 
tion to the sufferings ofa class of per- 
sons who were almost borne down by 
toil, we mean the factory weavers. 
The great mortality in the manufac- 
turing districts—the physical degrada- 
tion of so many millions of the people, 
as well as the moral effects consequent 
thereon—had some twelve years since 
attracted the sympathies of his Lord- 
ship; and if he had done no more than 
this for the cause of Sanitary and Social 
Reform, and ultimately to have suc- 
ceeded in carrying a “ Ten Hours’ 
NO. XI. 


Bill,’ his Lordship would have been 
neither unknown nor unhonoured. 
Lord Ashley, who was born in 1801, 
is the eldest son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who has for nearly half a century 
been chairman of the committees in the 
House of Lords, an office, as may be 
supposed, claiming constant attendance 
The Earl is 
also the Deputy Speaker of the House, 


and great perseverance. 


and of course takes his seat on the 
woolsack in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor. He is a person of good 
business-like habits, and has the repu- 
tation of being a kind-hearted, affable 
man. 

Lord Ashley inherits from his father, 
as well as from his ancestry generally, 
The first Earl of Shaf- 


tesbury was a statesman of consider- 


these qualities. 


able repute in the reign of Charles the 
Second. He was aman of strong na- 
tural powers, and had the reputation of 


being an upright judge. The poet 


Dryden thus speaks of him:— 
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“In Israel? courts ne’er sat an,Abethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more 
clean ; 

Unbribed, unsought,the wretched to redress, 
Swift of dispatch, and easy of access.” 
With such a character for humanity— 
a character which has been transmitted 
unsullied from father to son for nearly 
three centuries—it may be said that 
Lord Ashley had an example worthy of 
imitation—a saered legacy which he, like 
his forefathers, held in trust for his de- 
scendants. How far his Lordship has 
been faithful to that trust will presently 
be seen. His Lordship may be said to 
have begun his public life in the year 
1826, when he represented the borough 
of Woodstock in Parliament. He sat 


for Woodstock until the year 1830,.- 


when he was returned for Dorchester, 
and ultimately became member for the 
county of Dorset, which he retained 
until 1845. He then, with an honesty 
of purpose worthy of imitation, resigned 
his seat, because he could no longer 
support the Corn Laws. Whatever 
may be said in respect to “ the sudden 
conversion ’’ on this question, his Lord- 
ship took the only means in his power 
of proving his consistency, by restoring 
to his constituents the trust reposed in 
him, when he could no longer support 
the principles on which he had been 
elected. Lord Ashley was one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty in the years 
1834-35, and has not, until very re- 
cently, held office—if such a term can 
be applied to the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Sewers. 

The fierce struggle which had been 
going on for many years between what 


is termed “popular rights” and {the 
spirit of Conservatism, and which ended 
in the passing of the Reform Bill, in- 
duced the Conservatives to look out 
for the weak points of their rivals. The 
battle had generally been fought be- 
tween the town and country districts; 
the former clamoured for reform, the 
latter doggedly refused to join in the 
cry. The large towns in the north, 
viz., Birmingham, Manchester, Wol- 
verhampton, and Leeds cried out for a 
comprehensive law on Parliamentary 
Reform; in fact, John Bull had become 
politically sick, and nothing but the 
Reform Bill could cure him. The 
manufacturers dazzled their overworked 
operatives with the promises of the 
endless virtues of the great measure, 
and the war ultimately became almost 
a contest of parties—a struggle between 
the manufacturing and the agricultural 
interests. 

The Reform Bill having passed just 
as Lord Ashley was becoming a public 
man, the country resumed its usual 
tranquillity, and the operatives, on re- 
flection, began to discover that 
** Glittering metals are not always gold ;”’ 
that the promises held out by the pro- 
moters of the measure diverted the at- 
tention of the people from subjects of 
far more importance to their moral, 
physical, and pecuniary welfare to a 
In fact, 
scrofula and consnmption flourished 


purely political question. 


where clamour reigned triumphant. The 
operatives became uneasy. Whether 
the Conservatives fostered the feeling 
of discontent, we shall not stop to en- 
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quire; but the operatives sougnt for a 
champion in this section of politicians, 
and their choice fell on Lord Ashley, 
who was then a rising man, possessed 
of all the moral courage of his family, 
with good abilities, earnest and impres- 
sive as a speaker, very careful and 
patient in the selection of his facts, 
and, what the operatives liked also as 
well,— he was a nobleman by birth. 

The question of the ‘ Ten Hours’ 
Bill,” which Lord Ashley had for a 
long time been advocating, had been 
ripening for some years previous to 
1841. The manufacturers assailed his 
Lordship with much bitterness, and 
a feeling of antagonism had sprung up 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed. His Lordship was denounced, 
in no complimentary terms, as a “‘ po- 
pularity hunter ” and “ trading philan- 
thropist.” But the arrows failed to 
pierce him—they fell harmless to the 
eround; and when in the year just 
named, on the return of his party to 
power, his Lordship refused office, be- 
cause he would be independent on his 
favourite question, he proved to his 
opponents his honesty of purpose. In 
1849 his Lordship was enabled to pass 
his “Mines and Collieries Act,” pro- 
hibiting the employment of women and 
girls in mines and collieries, and after- 
wards the Legislature was compelled to 
enact a law limiting the hours of fac- 
tory labour, and Lord Ashley’s triumph 
was complete. 

With this imperfect sketch of a por- 
tion only of this noblemanis life, we 
have now to invite attention to our legi- 


timate subject—the Health of Towns. 
It was impossible that a person who 
had attained so distinguished @ position 
as a Social Reformer could stand aloof 
from the great question of Sanitary 
Reform. His Lordship became a work- 
ing member of the Committee of the 
Health of Towns’ Association, is now 
Patron of the Health of London Asso- 
ciation, and also of the City and Liberty 
of Westminster Sanitary Association— 
a warm supporter of the several Baths 
and Washhouses, but indefatigable in 
his attempts to establish Model Lodg- 
ing-houses for the poor, and in im- 
proving their dwellings. Invariably 
practical in his movements, never aim- 
ing at shadows, his Lordship will al- 
ways deserve to be successful; and 
though what the poet says may be true, 


“Tis not in mortal’s power to command 
succe 


But well Go more, Sempronius, we'll de- 
serve it.” 
Yet if aman follows what is really and 
substantially good, and pursues it with 
that perseverance and singleness of 
purpose for which Lord Ashley is so 
distinguished, success is almost certain. 
For upwards of ten years the question 
of Sanitary Reform has more or less 
occupied public attention, and the 
ereatest feat that its supporters can 
boast of is the Model Lodging-house in 
St, Giles’s, which is chiefly the result 
of this nobleman’s efforts, in conjunc- 
tion with the Labourers’ Friend Society. 
There is something so practically illus- 
trative of philanthropy and sound eco- 
nomy combined in this institution, that 


it. stands forth as a finger-post to the 
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Sanitary Reformers; Government may 
and we trust, soon will, pass a compre- 
hensive Sanitary Bill, but they cannot 
pass any measure to compel people to 
build ample accommodation for the 
poor. This must be done by examples 
such as the Model Lodging-house, of 
which, through the kindness of Mr. 
Cochrane the generous patron of the 
Poor Man’s Guardian, paper we are 
enabled to present our readers with a 
sketch. No adequate idea canbe formed 
by discription, of the comforts enjoyed 
by upwards of 100 persons at this esta- 
blishment for 2s. 4d. ner week; to use 
a hackneyed phrase, “it must be seen 
to be believed ;”? and, what is most 
gratifying to all philanthropists, rr 
pAys. In the midst of all that is degra- 
ding to our nature—in “ the Rookery” 
in St. Giles’s, surrounded by squalid 
wretchedness and crime, filth and fever, 
humanity has triumphed. 

It would be next to impossible that 
our space would allow our following 
Lord Ashley in a detail of the various 
societies for bettering the condition of 
the poor and needy, in which he has 
been an active promoter. In his career 
of usefulness he has invariably followed 
the same system—he has endeavoured 
to make philanthropy and sound eco- 
nomy harmonise—and this is a princi- 
ple which many good men overlook; 
and until a sound and healthy public 
opinion is created thereon, we must 
receive, as they are meant, the “ good 
intentions” of those who endeavour to 
ameliorate the sufferings of the destitute. 


In expressing our admiration of the 
character of Lord Ashley, we have 
viewed him as a Philanthropist, without 
regard to politics or party, to which we 
have only referred, in order to shew his 
Lordship’s position in reference to Sa- 
nitary and Social Reform. Here we 
have the example of a nobleman. of 
purely Conservative principles, pursu- 
ing with the vigour and strength of a 
giant some of the most useful measures 
We wish 
that. some of those who clamour so 


for the benefit of the people. 


much would give as much practical 
evidence of their sincerity as has Lord 


Ashley. 
In conclusion, we may just state that 


his Lordship is now Member for Bath, 


having after a severe struggle defeated 
Mr, Roebuck. 


Parliament his Lordship unsuccessfully 


In the last session of 


opposed the Jewish Disabilities Bill, 
because of its contemplated inroad on 
the Conservatism of the-Constitution. 
He has, therefore, not forgotten his 
principles, but has honestly and fear- 
lessly maintained them. 

The health of the people is one in 
which the Jew and Gentile, Conserva- 
tive and Radical, may unite in promot- 
ing; it breaks down the barrier of classes 
and parties~it is Catholicism of the 
highest order, because its objects are 
the universal physical regeneration of 
mankind; and it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when the 
Advocates of and Pioneers in this ques- 
tion will be acknowledged as the great- 
est friends of the human race. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Aut England has been aroused by the above subject: there is scarcely 
‘aman, woman, or child” who can read but have had their attention 
drawn to our national defences. Some, to their own satisfaction alone 
it is to be hoped, have clearly demonstrated that 40,000 Frenchmen 
could sup at Boulogne and breakfast in London, for aught that we could 
do tu prevent them. Others have pictured the very unpleasant position 
in which this division of Ze Grand Nation would find themselves placed 
if they attempted toinvade us. We shall not discuss this much-debated 
question—it does not belong to us—but we may merely state, that we 
hope, for the honour—for the credit—for the good sense of the nations 
of the earth, that the dreadful scourge of war is far distant, that war will 
never more rise its Hydra head. We believe that in making this asser- 
tion we shall not be taxed with the want of patriotism, especially when 
we admit our feelings to be of the class of persons who would throw 
down the pen for the sword, should the invader put his foot on our 
sacred soil, There is another kind of patriotism to which we profess to 
belong, that is to save life—to rob death of its untimely victim. We 
wish we could congratulate ourselves in possessing a well-equipped and 
numerous army to go forth to battle—an army of “ regulars’—well 
supported with artillery and a phalanx of infantry. We, the Sanitary 
Reformers, have a few ‘‘ great guns,” ’tis true—Chadwick and South- 
wood Smith have been long practising for several years; upwards of 
700 “ of the enemy ” capitulated to them some few weeks since. With 
regard to our fears of an invasion by the French, a writer under the 
name of “ Diogenes ” thus humorously writes toa weekly contemporary 
(Douglas Jerrold’s paper) :— 

« A great deal has been said and written upon the subject of our national 
defences and the supposititious invasion by the French. Would it not be ap- 
propriate to imagine that these alarmists must mean our national sanitary de- 
fences, and that the enemy whom they fear and who is about to invade perfidious 
Albion is the cholera? We well know, that for a long time the instinct of self- 
preservation has been in abeyance in the most advanced nation of Europe through 
the system of lavssez-faire. I am confident it would not be impossible, in the 
present insalubrious state of the metropolis for the impending foe of Hygeia, to 
effect a safe landing at the Tower, where no physical resistance could be offered 
by that fortress or Tilbury. Undoubtedly our sanitary defences have been re. 
duced and weakened by constitutional epidemic attacks. Therefore, what ought 
to be done to strengthen our “constitution” and to prepare for the approaching 
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invader? I think I may follow Lord Ellesmere, and say in his own words, “ I 
have no hesitation in answering that question. First and foremost ’—Expedite 
immediately the movements of the sanitary commissioners —for internal quaran - 
tine is the safeguard of nations—organise a metropolitan sanitary staff armed 
with full power, for each district comprised in the Registrar-General’s weekly 
table of mortality; they will be able to give immediate warning of any point or 
district that may be menaced. Moreover, flush all the sewers leading into the 
Thames—which should be guarded and well taken care of, in order to prevent 
the enemy making a subterraneous passage to the city, and thus undermine the 
health of the community, and let the Lord Mayor (who has the conservancy of 
the Thames) co-operate with the Thames sanitary police, to prevent the enemy 
disembarking at any of the wharves or piers. The authorities at New River 
Head must keep their main force in readiness to aid the commissioners of sewers, 
and with their Hydraulic machines repel any attempt at invasion by the sewer- 
channels. The scavengers ought to be on the alert to prevent the foe taking to 
a drain. The anti-soap persons should be placed under the surveillance of a 
medical staff, in order to guard against infection ; for remember, that cholera, 
without well-regulated defences, may involve the whole community in calamity.” 


But to return to a serious mood. The Daily Press have been very 
busy of late picturing the horrid sufferings the nation would be exposed 
to, if the French landed and captured London. Some have put down — 
the amount of ransom at fifty millions, while others think that our pug- 
nacious neighbours would be satisfied with the ten or twelve millions in 
the Bank cellars. Without attempting to settle a point which it is to 
be hoped we may never seriously entertain, we just take upon ourselves 
to remark with what avidity, as a nation, we seize upon bubbles—how 
we “grasp at the shadow, and lose the substance.’ By way of argu- 
ment, let us suppose all these horrors which the writers above referred 
to have taken the trouble to depict, to have befallen this country— 
suppose a French force landed, marched to, and having captured, 
London—suppose the ransom-money to be paid at the highest sum, 
viz., fifty millions, and suppose, also, that in the stand it is presumed 
we would make for the defence of our country that these 40,000 French- 
men had destroyed an equal number of our countrymen—What then? 
—What then, we ask ?—Why, we suffer greater losses annually than 
the accumulation of woes here enumerated. We suffer an invasion 
every year more terrible in its consequences than could be inflicted by 
the bayonets of a hundred thousand Frenchmen. One of the distin- 
guished men we have herein named estimates the annual loss of life to 
the nation, from the want of proper sanitary regulations, at “ double the 
number killed in the Allied Army at Waterloo.” Who can estimate 
the wholesale woes we voluntarily entail on ourselves. Szxty thousand 
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persons killed annually from removable causes! And yet has this assertion 
been rung in the ears of the nation for many years—John Bull has been 
told this a thousand times, and the British lion never roared. He takes 
it as comfortably as though the fact only existed in the imagination of 
the writer. We fight the Battle of Waterloo over twice a year, and these 
sixty thousand persons areas much killed as though they were destroyed 
in battle, with this exception—that we know in the latter case the extent 
of the mischief—we know that so many widows and so many orphans 
are made, but in those killed by typhus and such diseases the evil does 
not terminate with the death of the parent. Before he becomes the 
victim of this self-imposed scourge he has breathed, perhaps, for a series 
of years a foul and unwholesome atmosphere. He has become the parent 
of diseased offsprings ; “ the sins of the father” are visited ‘ on the 
children,” and it requires the infinite eye of Omnipotence to trace the 
final course of the evils which the indolence of some, and the factious- 
ness of others, have entailed on us. This is no imaginary invasion—it 
is not the speculative opinion of a visionary theorist—it is founded on 
facts as incontrovertible as that the earth moves on its axis. 

But the evil ends not here, terrible though it be. We not only are 
physically as well as morally degraded, but we suffer yearly from a self- 
imposed tax far greater than the highest amount of “ ransom” money 
as paid for the French invasion. We shall not stop to detail the cata- 

; logue of woes which do not end in death. Upwards of a million and a 
half are yearly frustrated on a bed of sickness, or about one death in 
every twenty-eight attacks. If we keep up the military comparison, we 
would say— 


«¢ Killed in action” » 60,000 
“Wounded and missing” 1,500,000 


Supposing, therefore, viewing the matter in a pecuniary point of view, 
that we estimate, for doctors’ and undertakers’ expenses, £6 for every 
death, the item would be— 


60,000 deaths 
£6 for each death 





£360,000 


Or just about the sum which the military authorities require for an 
addition to our standing army to protect us from invasion. But our 
estimate is far under the mark ; there is no calculation made for attend- 
ance on the sick, and a thousand other charges which are entailed by 
illness. And now we have to deal with the “ wounded,” which we shall 
average at half the above amount of £6 :— 
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£1,500,000 
3 


4,500,000 
Add “killed” ~- 360,000 


Total - £4,860,000 * 
Four millions eight hundred and sixty thousand pounds annually lost 
to the nation from the want of an effective law to protect public health ! 
Here is an annual invasion, not by the French, but by typhus, scarlatina, 
small-pox, measles, and other “ ills that flesh is Nor heir to.” 

Well, now, what is the cause of this fearful sacrifice of life and health ? 
It is traced to the bad drainage—to the want of a good supply of pure 
water—and to ill-ventilated houses, not omitting a scanty supply of and 
impure food. Yet have we paid an enormous sum for drainage, and for 
the supply of water, and the worst houses fetch the most rent; if any 
one doubts it, let him examine the records of the Sewers’ Commission 
for evidence as to the drainage. In reference to the high price paid for 
the worst dwellings, St. Giles’s and Lower Westminster furnish ample 
proof of our assertions. As to the water-supply, let him look at the 
enormous profits of the present water companies. 

But we have not yet completed our argument. The very refuse—the 
scum—which we have cast off as of no value, or which we take so much 
trouble to preserve—is the very cause of typhus and other diseases. The 
contents of our sewers and cesspools is another great item in our annual 
loss. It is estimated that the population of these islands amounts to 
twenty millions, and chymists tell us that the excrement of every person 
is worth at least rwo Pounbs perannum. This item, therefore, in itself 
makes the enormous sum of FORTY MILLIONS. We are far below the 
mark, then, if we estimate the loss to this kingdom at fifty millions 
annually from the want of efficient sanitary regulations. This has been 
going on from time immemorial, and yet the British lion roared not. 
His voice was heard from one end of this “sea-girt isle” to the other 
when the phantom of a French invasion was paraded before his eyes ! ! 

Shall we, with these facts before us, lay claim to the character of a 
rational, a practical, or a consistent people? If wedidso we should be 
deceiving ourselves. John Bull thinks nothing of a hundred thousand 
French bayonets, but he is very much afraid of a few old local Boards. 
His flag floats on every sea, and woe to the power that insults it ; but in 
his own homestead a hobgoblin frightens him, and he sits down awed 
and frightened. | 








* Dr. Guy estimates the annual loss to the nation in the minimum at fourteen millions. 
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England has resources within her power to make all her people happy 
who deserve to be so; but while we, by bad laws and a worse adminis- 
tration of them, squander our national wealth, we are always exposing 
ourselves to an invasion more terrible in its effects than we need antici- 
pate from the French, were they ten times as cruel as their worst enemies 
have pictured them. 


ON THE VALUE OF CLEANLINESS TO HEALTH. 
BY ERASMUS WILSON, E.R.S. 


Tue school-boy and the school-girl in their early experiments in pen- 
manship, soon become intimate with the homely maxim that “ famili- 
arity breeds contempt,” but in few instances, indeed, do they, in after 
life, cast a thought back on the lesson which it conveys. On the con- 
trary, they are too apt to pursue a heedless and unthinking career, 
learning daily to be more and more familiar with danger, and in an 
equal ratio treating it with “contempt.” It is only when danger sud- 
denly overwhelms them in pain or destruction that they take the trouble 
to make those reflections, which, had they been made in time, would 
have saved them the bitterness and costly penalty of purchased experi- 
ence. 

How few individuals in this world of excitement are aware that they 
have a skin, or that that skin has any share in regulating their power to 
move and live, and enjoy the blessing of health, and the other bless- 
ings by which they are surrounded. Certain members of the male sex 
know they have a chin, because its possession involves the daily pain of 
shaving ; and certain others, members of the femaie sex, have an idea 
that at least upon the face there must be a skin, for it wed get dirty and 
patchy, and pimply, and require a great amount of attention to make 
attractive. But, many, alas, as respects the rest of the skin, are in a 
position to make the same reference to it that a certain Frenchman once 
did with regard to the feet :— Comment ;” said he, “ Est ce quon se 
lave les mains toujours et jamais les pieds.” 

These questions can only be justly answered by the quotation from 
the school-boy’s copy-book above alluded to, “ familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” Daily custom produces familiarity, and familiarity causes us 
to forget, or to act as though we had totally forgotten, that we have a 
skin. 

A clergyman, well-known to the world of philanthrophy, the Rev. 
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David Laing, having interested himself warmly in the great question of 
Public Baths and Wash-houses,’once asked me how many perspiratory 
pores there were on the surface of the body. Being unable to answer 
him, and feeling the importance of his question, I set myself to work to 
make a calculation, and in a short time arrived at the following result, 
which was no less surprising to myself thanit must be to every one who 
hears it for the first time. It 1s thus expressed :—On the palm of the 
hand the number of perspiratory pores was “ 3528 in the square inch. 
Now each of these pores, being the aperture of a little tube a quarter 
of an inch long, it follows, that in a square inch of skin on the palm of 
the hand, there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 734 feet.” 
* On the pulps of the fingers, where the ridges of the sensitive layer of 
the true skin are somewhat finer than in the palm of the hand, the num- 
ber of pores on a square inch a little exceeded that of the palm, and on 
the heel where the ridges are coarser, the number of pores on the square 
inch was 2268, and the length of the tube 567 inches, or 47 feet. To 
obtain an estimate of the length of tube of the perspiratory system of 
the whole surface of the body, I think that 2800 might be taken as a 
fair average of pores in the square inch, and 700 consequently of the 
number of inches in length. Now,the number of square inches of sur- 
face ina man of ordinary height and bulk is 2500, the number of pores 
therefore 7,000,000; and the number of inches of perspiratory tube 
1,750,000 ; thatis, 145,833 feet, or 48,600 yards; or nearly 28 miles.” 

Now, let us suppose the antiquarian in his researches into the bosom 
of the earth to have discovered the foundation ofa vast city, and to have 
ascertained that the substratum of that city was furnished with a most 
complete and extensive system of drainage. What inference would he 
draw from this fact? Firstly, no doubt, his thoughts would turn to the 
wisdom of the city authorities ; secondly, he would dwell on the salubrity 
resulting from so admirable a provision, and the consequent comfort 
to the citizens ; and, thirdly, he could not but perceive that a necessity 
for such a drainage existed, and he might then contemplate the ee 
and desolation yhigh its obstruction would occasion. 

Now, this argument applies exactly in the case of the skin ; ; the 
anatomist has demonstrated the existence of a wonderful and beautiful 
provision for drainage; and those who are made acquainted with the 
fact, are at once ready to glorify the power, the wisdom, and the bene- 
volence of the Omniscient Architect. 

In the next place, the physiologist, that is, the exponent of the pur- 
poses of structure, supplies his share of information. He tells us that 
this system of drainage has for its object to carry away from the vital 
organs a number of elements and compounds, noxious to animal life ; 
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that inthe state of repose of the body, upwards of two pints of a fluid, 
the perspiration, holding in solution these noxious and poisonous prin- 
ciples, are drained away ; and that in the state of action which accom- 
panies exercise and labour, the quantity is necessarily very much in- 
creased. The apparatus of drainage existing in the skin is therefore 
the means by which the poisonous matters generated in the body, or 
received into the body either with the air employed in breathing, or with 
our food, are conducted from the system, and are thus prevented from 
exerting a destructive influence on our organisation. 

What a picture is opened to us in this enunciation of a well-known 
and well-established fact :—poisonous matters generated in the body, 
or received into the body either with the air employed in breathing or 
with the food, are conducted from the system. It is quite true that poi- 
sonous matters are engendered in our bodies, for example, carbonic acid 
gas, lactic acid, urea, &c., such matters being the natural consequences 
of the chemical movements constantly in action in the living laboratory ; 
and unless there existed a provision for their removal, all life must cease, 
and the world must return to its original state of chaos. 

That poisonous matters are received into the body with the air 
which we breathe, is also true. The infectious principles generated by 
disease, for example, the small-pox, scarlet fever, and measles, and 
those other poisonous principles which go under the name of foul-air, 
malaria, and which give rise to ague, typhus fever, and Asiatic Cholera, 
obtain admission into the most hidden parts of the system, yea, into 
ruddy stream of life in this way. 

It is not my present purpose to point out the conditions which give 
rise to malaria; but I cannot refrain from observing that every street in 
our metropolis is deluged with malaria, arising from the bad construc- 
tion of its sewers, and the existence even in the most frequented spots of 
_ escape holes (drains), for the deadly poisons which they contain. There 
is no provision for the detention of this universal poison, no contrivance 
by which it might be conveyed above the level of the houses, mingled 
with the winds and diluted before it became the breathing food of man; 
—alas, no! itis presented to us without attempt at concealment, in our 
every walk either for business or pleasure, and in its most concentrated 
form. If we call a cab, or even if our own snug carriage draw up to the 
pathway, the chances are that the door of the vehicle may be opened 
immediately over one of these deadly nuisances, and in stepping un- 
guardedly across it, we are made to gulp down the poisonous vapour 
which it emits. Reader, be cautious of these dangerous grates, regard 
them as inventions of the enemy of mankind, they breathe death upon 
you as you pass them by, and put you in greater real danger than that of 
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the soldier on the field of battle. I write this condemnation in bitter- 
ness of spirit, but not without reason, for by one of these curses of our 
dwelling place, I have just been robbed of a highly valued friend, and 
the loss is not mine only, —for society has deeply suffered. 

It is impossible to hide from our mental vision, the fact, that our 
food, like our air, is grossly, is wickedly poisoned. It is no excuse for 
the abuse of adulteration, that society wills it; if society be self-willed 
and disobedient, society should be well shook and placed in a corner 
like anaughty child. For, strange to say, the principle of deterioration 
is not entirely one of gain, and as I am inclined to think is less one of 
gain, than one of fashion. Our bread must be of snowy whiteness ;— 
alum and plaster of Paris make it so. Our wine must be strong and 
full-flavoured ; the wine-doctor knows how to contrive it. The artisan 
must have his porter leave a pungent recollection on his palate; the 
publican’s chemist prescribes copperas. 

So, not only in ourselves, but in our air and in our food, we drink 
deeply of the poisonous spring; and were it not for the abundant mercy 
of Eternal Wisdom, we must die hourly by the very means wherewith 
we strive to live. 

And what, it may be asked, are our safeguards? What are the con- 
trivances by which we are so providentially preserved? They are the 
parts of our body termed the lungs, the kidneys, and the skin, three 
organs actively and powerfully engaged in filtermg from the delicate 
tissues of the vital organism those elements and compounds which by 
their presence would act prejudicially to life, whether they originate 
within the body, or are conveyed into it from without. I have said that 
three organs are engaged in the office of purification, each, by a wise 
division of labour, performing ifs separate task, but all conspiring in 
their actions to the same general result. 

It is not among the least of the wonders of organisation that three appa- 
ratuses contrived for different purposes should, under the pressure of 
necessity, perform reciprocal duties; and to this wonderfnl adaptation to 
mutual ends we owe our comparative safety when one or the other of 
the purifying powers is weakened, either by disease or voluntary neglect. 
For example, the lungs being incapacitated for their full action, the 
kidneys or skin supplies their place; the kidneys being in a state of dimi- 
nished function, the lungs become their substitute ; while the skin being 
prevented from exerting its depurating influence to the proper extent, 
calls for an increase of labour on the part of the lungs and kidneys. 

It must not, however, be inferred that this alternation of labour, which 
is obviously unnatural, can occur without inconvenience and, it may be, 
injury tothe organs which are thus called upon to add another's duty to 
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theirown. In this respect the three organs are in the position of three 
clerks in a public office, whose time is fully occupied by a regular succes- 
sion of business, the business being such that it cannot be suspended. 
If we suppose that one of the clerks is taken ill, and can no longer 
perform his share of the duties, either the whole must be managed by 
the other two, or the business must stop. If the first of these alterna- 
tives be admitted, the two capable clerks will necessarily be overworked, 
and the result must be that they will soon, become worn out and ill; in 
other words, as the procuration of substitutes is impossible, the busi- 
ness must be suspended, and in the case of the vital machine, the reign 
of Death will be established. 

Let us turn, round now to contemplate the mysteries which our 
present brief and scanty survey of the phenomena of organisation has 
unfolded. A living garment, the skin, performing the commonest and 
humblest offices of existence, organised, in the most wonderful manner, 
for the purpose of carrying away the poisonous ingredients which enter 
into the composition of our bodies; procuring for our lives immunity 
and safety when performing its office naturally, but capable of causing 
our destruction either primarily or secondarily if impeded or neglected. 
The deduction from these premises made by every reasonable man must 
be, that we should not oppose the object of Providence as demonstrated 
by our organisation, but that we should endeavour to co-operate, how- 
ever humbly, in that sublime intention, by diffusing a knowledge of the 
blessings which flow from the habitual practice of CLEAN LINESs: 


We are glad to perceive that, through the humane conduct of some of the 
captains of emigrant ships, greater attention is now paid to sanitary regulations 
on board Irish emigrant ships. It was distressing to read the account of the 
mortality which occurred on board of some of these floating recesses of fever. 
It was nothing usual to hear of one-half the emigrants and crew being hnrried 
nto eternity in the course of the voyage, added to which hundreds of persons 
perished through the spread of the fever in the port to which the ship was des- 
tined. The public are chiefly indebted to Capt. Watts, of Liverpool, for this 
alteration, who humanely set the example of enforcing cleanliness on board his 
ship. From this port to New York, with 165 emigrants, not one single case of 
sickness occurred during the voyage. Amongst other means used by Capt. 
Watts (says the New York Sun), was, he had constructed on deck a large bath, 
in which he compelled each emigrant to clean themselves daily ; their berths, 
too, were scrubbed out every morning, previous to the fires being lighted, and 
chloride of lime thrown into the crevices. Alum was mixed with their drinking 
water, and other precautions used to prevent sickness. A Liverpool correspond- 
ent adds, that since the praiseworthy exertions of Capt. Watts in September 
last, other captains are following his example, and there is every reason to hope 
that ere long it will be an unusual thing to hear of fever, 
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MEETINGS HELD IN THE METROPOLIS FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 





A Court of this Commission was held on Friday morning, the 14th 
ult., at the Committee-room, No. 8, House of Commons. The Commis- 
sloners present were—Lord Morpeth in the chair; Lord Ashley, the 
Hon. F. Byng, Mr. R. L. Jones, Mr. E. Chadwick, Mr. Puckle, Mr. 
Broderip, Mr. Leslie, Mr. J. Bullar, Mr. Hutton, and Dr. Southwood 
Smith. The secretary read a document relative to the establishment at 
Montfaucon, in answer to Lord Morpeth’s question, “ What becomes of 
the contents of the sewers and cesspools of Paris?’ The document 
stated in reply that those contents are carried to Montfaucon, and then 
deposited in an inclined plane, down which the more liquid part runs, 
and is received progressively into three reservoirs, in which it deposits 
the impurities, and the last reservoir is limpid. 

The report of the Ordnance Survey of the metropolis, signed by Sir 
Henry de la Beche and Mr, E, Chadwick, was then read. 

With respect to the block plan of London for drainage and other pur- 
poses, it was estimated that a block plan for the metropolis, and of the 
suburban districts, included within a radius of eight miles from St. 
Paul’s (the same area for which the estimate for a detailed map was 
given by Major-General Colley) might be executed with a proper system 
of levels for 24,215/.; and that the cost for engraving the block plan 
upon a scale of five feet to the mile, and upon 901 plates of double- 
elephant size, would be (including 3,504/. for copper), 12,6142. ; making 
together 36,8292. The report also urges the expediency of the under- 
taking of a well-executed triangulation, which is equally essential to the 
construction of a correct plan of the metropolis and the suburban districts 
(the consent of the proper authorities being obtained) by the Ordnance 
Survey. This service by the Ordnance Survey is estimated at 4,270/. 
It also recommends that measures should be taken to procure a block 
plan of the metropolis, and of the suburban districts comprised within 
the area above specified, by the same survey. Thecost ofa square mile 
_ of the town district, on the block plan, which would include a multitude 

of wretched courts and alleys, would be 130/. The block plan to be 
such as we have proposed, and for which an estimate of !9,945/. has 
been given. The cost of engraving the block plan, as- before stated, 
would be 15,6147.; the original copper plates should remain uninjured, 
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and copies be multiplied by the electrotype process, or impressions on 
stone. 





BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, GEORGE STREET, EUSTON SQUARE. 


A general meeting of the committee and subscribers to the above 
esta bishment was recently held at the institution, George-street, Euston- 
square, Lord Southampton in the chair. The report, the whole of 
which is too lengthy to be admitted into our columns, congratulated the 
subscribers on the gratifying results which had attended the general 
progress of the undertaking since the opening of the establishment on 
the 3rd August, 1846, to the present period. The number of male 
bathers since the opening of this beneficial institution were 154,221, and 
the number of females 15,206. Tho poor women who have washed, 
dried, ironed, and mangled clothes for themselves and families were 
45,124 individuals. The report being adopted, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 





THE SANITARY QUESTION, 


A very interesting lecture, on this important and absorbing subject, 
was delivered on Monday evening to the members of the Caxton 
Mutual Instruction Society, by Dr. A. Guy. The learned gentle- 
man commenced by observing that some of the most important facts, 
in reference to the different circumstances that entered into the great _ 
object of sanitary reform, were derived from the body which he was 
addressing. He contended that as physical accidents affected the 
mental faculties, that the sanitary question was necessarily of interest 
prior to that of education, which was now so deservedly occupying 
public attention. The learned gentleman then referred zn extenso to 
that defective condition of the metropolis, with respect to pure air, 
which generated that fearful disease, fever, of which there were 160,000 
cases, and 16,000 deaths annually. The learned gentleman then drew 
the attention of the society to the different objects sought to be attained 
by the sanitary movement. The window-tax, which the advocates of 
this movement were endeavouring to abolish, as its tendency was to 
limit the supply of air, was injurious to health, and therefore very ex- 
pensive. | 

Dr. Guy having passed some very severe strictures on the petty 
economy of parochial boards, in the neglect of important subjects of 
ventilation, sewerage, &c., stated that in a recent conversation with 
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Colonel Hall, that gentleman said, “ That the surveying of London 
would cost about 100,000/., but that that expenditure would be the 
saving of millions to the rate-payers, owing to the beneficial results that 
would follow. The learned gentleman then illustrated his views with a 
variety of most interesting facts, and concluding by impressing -on his 
auditory the importance of sanitary improvement, which he justly termed 
the topic of the day. 


A Public Meeting was held at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th ult., for the promotion of Sanitary Reform. ‘Thomas 
Wakley Esq., M.P., in the Chair. The meeting, which was convened 
by the National Philanthropic Association, was numerously attended, 
C. Cochrane, Esq., President of the Association, proposed the first reso- 
lution, which was to the following effect :— 


** That it has for a series of years been clearly demonstrated by 
Commissions connected with the Legislative and Government departments, 
and powerfully enforced by practical evidence from the National Philanthro- 
pic Association, and other benevolent societies, instituted for the purpose of 
promoting Sanitary Reform, that the nation suffers to an alarming extent, in 
a moral, physical, and pecuniary point of view, from the absence of an affective 
law for the protection of Public Health,—and these evils are peculiarly to be 
traced to deficient sewage and house drainage, scanty and dear water supply, 
imperfect street-cleansing, and a wretched construction and ventilation of the 
dwellings of the poorer classes.” 


Seconded by Dr. Aldis. 
The second resolution was moved by G. A. Walker, Esq., and 


seconded by Mr. J. George :— 


“That the practice of Burying the Dead in places surrounded ,by the 
abodes of the Living has been attended by a disregard of Christian decency, and 
a violation of the sunctity of the Grave. That the frequent exhumation of 
human remains has engendered a feeling of disreepect for the dead, whilst the 
constant disturbance of earth, saturated with the decomposing gases emanating 
from the dead, is seriously destructive of the Public Health, and should be pro- 


hibited by Law.” 


The third resolution was proposed by J. Wylde, Esq., M.P., and 
seconded by Hyde Clark, Esq. 


“That this Meeting pledges itself to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any just and comprehensive measure for the removal and extinction of 
the evils deprecated in the preceding resolution.” 


The Chairman opened the proceedings in an excellent speech, and the 
resolutions were ably supported by the various speakers. A vote of 
thanks to the Chairman having been passed, the meeting terminated, 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


THERE is no aspect of the Sanitary Question which ought to be kept 
more prominently before the public, than that which relates to the 
cleanliness of the person. There are two great lights in which this 
branch of Sanitary Reform is to be viewed. There is attention to 
cleanliness in clothes, and that of physical cleanliness, which results from 
the frequent application of water to the body. Both are essential to 
health and comfort, and both therefore deserve the attention of the 
poorer clases. 

Until of late there was a most lamentable neglect in both these 
respects. Clean linen was a luxury which the lower order of the commu- 
nity not only hardly ever enjoyed, but it was one which they rarely, if 
ever, desired to possess. They were contented to suffer weeks, and even 
months, to elapse, without ever thinking of a change of linen, They 
have been the more inexcusable in this, because the expense of a change 
has always been so exceedingly inconsiderable, that it could not be 
urged as a reason for the neglect. Any person possessed of two shirts, 
could easily have enjoyed the comforts of a change, for washing and 
dressing a shirt, in the plain humble way which would have suited their 
circumstances and habits, would not have cost more than 24d., if 
sent out, and not more than a penny when the operation was performed 
at home. The practice of going with dirty linen for a succession of 
weeks, which was formerly so prevalent, was not confined to the very 
poorest of the industrial classes, but was very common even among 
those mechanics who were in the weekly receipt of good wages. 

The same observations apply with equal force as to personal ablu- 
tions. Some time ago, it was customary with the operatives, as well as 
the poorest of the poor, those dependent on public charity—to allow a 
whole week to pass without once washing their hands or their faces. If 
they washed their hands and faces once every Sunday, they thought 
they did all that decency and propriety required. And as regards wash- 
ing their entire persons by means of bathing, that was a thing they 
never thought of. Theresult was, not onlya want of that comfort which 
is invariably the consequence of cleanliness, but a great deal of illness 
which they would have otherwise escaped. There is no greater foe to 
health than inattention to habits of cleanliness. 

Of late, we are glad to say, that a marked change for the better has 
in this respect come over the spirit of the working classes. The estab- 
lishment of public baths and wash-houses in various parts of the metro- 
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polis, have mainly led to this improved aspect of matters. The exceed- 
ing cheapness of those establishments for the accommodation of the 
ower classes places them within the reach of all,—and many thousands 
we are gratified to find, are in the constant habit of availing themselves 
of the advantages they afford. 

Still the metropolitan baths and wash-houses—and we are glad to 
say there are similar institutions in other large towns—are not so ex- 
tensively patronised as they ought to be. We should like to find that 
they were appreciated and used by the family of every working-man in 
London, who is not in circumstances to procure the necessary accommo 
dation at home. 

As respects the publie baths for the lower orders which have recently 
been established in many parts of the metropolis, their advantages can- 
not be over-rated. Personal ablutions are equally conducive to health 
and happiness. very one indeed must have observed, that the person 
who pays great attention to cleanliness is remarkable—unless labour- 
ing under some constitutional disease,—for bodily health and men- 
tal cheerfulness. Just in proportion as the same classes avail themselves 
of the public baths, now accessible to them on easy terms, will they 
find, the amount of their doctor’s billsdiminish. In fact, if they could 
only be prevailed on to patronise these baths themselves, and also to 
subject their children to the bathing process at home, they would soon 
find that they could well nigh dispense with the services of the doctor 
altogether, and be spared the necessity of swallowing doses of 
medicine, which are equally expensive and nauseous. In France and 
other countries on the continent, physic, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, is unknown. Whenever a person is ill,a bath is prescribed, and 
the prescription is usually found to be effectual for the invalid’s recovery. 

In reference to wash-houses, we could not imagine anything more 
eminently adapted to the necessities of the lower orders of the commu- 
nity. Itis only ina very few cases that the poorer classes have the re- 
quisite conveniences for washing a family’s clothes at home. These es- 
tablishments then must be an invaluable accommodation to poor families, 
especially when it is remembered that the terms for which it is afforded 
are so extremely moderate. The terms are such as to render these wash- 
houses acceptible to all, And by using them, the wives of the working 
classes not only get the clothes of their families washed at a cheaper 
rate, but are spared the annoyance and discomfort which always 
attend washing at home, when the necessary conveniences are not to be 
had. We must content ourselves for the present with thus briefly ad- 
verting to these two important branches of the sanitary question. They 
cannot be too often or too earnestly pressed on the attention of the lower 
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classes. If the suggestions we have made were adopted, and the recom= 
mendations acted on, we should then witness a general change for the 
better in the physical condition of the masses. 





SEWAGE MANURE—ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


Nations, like individuals, cannot afford to be prodigal ; “economy” 
should be the motto of all, whether it be in the conduct of a single 
family or in astate. A celebrated French author has attributed the 
great wealth of England to the industry of her people, and to the success 
of local government. Ifthe learned writer had been content with the 
former portion of the assertion, we, too, would have been satisfied ; but 
he has tacked on to his proposition a part to which we dissent entirely. 
Whether for economy, for dispatch of business, or for the march of 
improvement, local government has totally failed ; and if the welfare of 
the nation had entirely depended on the proceedings of this branch of 
the executive, England would have become as degenerate, as is rich, 
though unfortunate Spain. Never were these assertions better borne out 
than in the case of the application of the refuse of towns to agricultural 
purposes. We have our workhouses full of able-bodied and destitute 
poor, able and willing to work, while the very refuse—the very waste of 
towns—is now permitted to decay, and to carry on the wings of the 
wind destruction and death to the inhabitants. How is this? Have 
we no waste lands? Is there no work to be had? Is every rood of 
ground in this country tilled? Alas, no! Thousands of acres only 
require to be drained and cultivated, and corn will spring up in abund- 
ance. In the county of Devon, alone, there are upwards of 30,000 
acres of waste land, capable of yielding food for an additional million of 
our famishing population. We have seen “patches” of ground, part 
of tracks of land, which are generally considered as unfit for cultivation, 
give an enormous quantity of fine rich corn, and proving clearly that 
man’s indolence, or his cupidity, deters him from assisting nature in her 
efforts to give forth plenty. In fact, we have land enough, and labour 
enough, and manure enough, to enable us to support ten times the 
amount of our population; and he who preaches about superabundance 
of population, speaks “ without his book.” 

But we are not an economical people, as a people. We may have 
thousands of saving persons in this country, but as a nation we are extra- 
vagant, for yearly we throw away in one item as much wealth as would 
ruin most of the nations of the earth, and were it not for our immense 
resources, our great productive power, we could not goon! 

Posterity will scarcely credit, that in the year 1848—the days of the 
elective telegraph and of railways—that the British nation poisoned 
her streams with that which would enrich her agriculturists, and return 
ten times as much food as would feed all her population. But such is 
the fact; we refer to the incalculable quantity of fertile manure daily 
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and hourly thrown into the Thames, and other rivers, to poison the 
water, and to produce typhus and a thousand other diseases. In fact, 
it is now proved that Cholera—that dreadful scourge—thrives better 
near the mouth of a sewer than in any other place. But let us have 
some evidence on this point. The accomplished Dr. Southwood Smith 
says, in his evidence before tne Health of Towns’ Commission— 


“ The very refuse of the materials which have served as food and clothing to 
the inhabitants of the crowded city, and which, if allowed to accumulate there, 
invariably and inevitably taint the air, and render it pestilential, promptly re- 
moved and spread out on the surface of the surrounding country, not only give 


it healthfulness, but clothe it with verdure, and endue it with inexhaustible 
fertility.” . 


And the General Report on the sanitary condition of the labouring 
population of Great Britain says— 


* The condition of large rural districts in the immediate vicinity of the towns, 
and of the poorest districts of the towns themselves, presents a singular contrast 
in the nature of the agencies by which the health of the inhabitants is impaired. 
Within the towns, we find the houses and streets filthy, the air fetid; disease, 
typhus and other epidemics, rife amongst the population ; bringing, in their train 
destitution, and the need of pecuniary as well as medical relief; all mainly arising 
from the presence of the richest materials of production, the complete absence of 
which would, in a great measure, restore health, avert the recurrence of disease, 
and, if properly applied, would promote abundance, cheapen food, and increase 
the demand for beneficial labour. Outside the afflicted districts, and at a short 
distance from them, as in the adjacent rural districts, we find the aspect of the 
country poor and thinly clad with vegetation, except rushes and plants, favoured 
by a superabundance of moisture, the crops meagre, the labouring agricultural 
population few, and afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies, arising from 
damp and an excess of water, which, if removed, would relieve them from a 
cause of disease, and the land from an impediment to production ; and, if conveyed 
for the use of the town population, would give that population the element of 
which they stand in peculiar need, as a means to relieve them from that which is 
their own cause of depression, and return it for use to the land as a means of 
the highest fertility.” 


It must appear astonishing to all thinking minds, as it is to ours, 
what an inconsistent people we are; we are economical, to a fault, when 
we should be generous; and we are prodigal when we should be saving. 
In fact, if any private individual acted as we do act as a nation, a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo would be issued, a jury impannelled, and he 
would be pronounced énsane. Dr. Daubeny, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, says— 


“ As indeed the geologists of the present day cite, as a proof of the ignorance 
or neglect of her predecessors, that the stone required for the fortifications of 
Gibraltar was brought out from England, when it might have been obtained on 
the very spot ; so I conceive our descendants will marvel at the inattention to 
chemical science evinced by the present generation of farmers, in importing 
from distant regions, such as South America, substitutes, and those perhaps but 


imperfect ones, for that fertilizing material, of which a greater part is allowed to 
deposit itself in the beds of our rivers.” 
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The Thames, as well as the Rock of Gibraltar, exhibits specimens of 
John Bull’s folly, and future historians will cite “ [ecaboe ” as the ve plus 
ultra of his infatuation. Weare by no means certain that foreigners, 
while they tell us we are a great people, that they do not really, in their 
hearts, think us fools. At all events, they know how to “ wheedle” us 
outofour money. Let them but start any bubble into life, be the subject 
over so preposterous to a thinking mind, they can raise money in the 
English market; while a highly respectable Company of Englishmen, 
who propose to convert that, which is now a source of disease and death, 
into the means of enabling us to feed our famishing people, are compelled 
to wait for years before they are prepared to carry out their plans. 
People would rather look at Spanish and Pennsylvanian bonds, with a 
promise of enormous interest, than lay out their capital in the home 
market, where there is a sure return of good interest, and with the prin- 
cipal secure. | 

The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company has been in existence for 
nearly three years. When it was first formed its objects were by many 
thought chimerical in the extreme. Its principles have been tested by 
time, if the well-known honesty, not to say anything of the high stand- 
ing, of its supporters, was not a sufficient guarantee for safe investment 
therein. Amidst the crash of a thousand schemes, this Company stands 
safer than ever, because they have not attempted to deceive the public, 
and because their plans are practicable. The Sanitary Reformers, them- 
selves, have shewn their faith in the undertaking, by investing their 
money therein; and some of the greatest landowners in England, in- 
cluding the Earl of Ellesmere, have become proprietors. As the sanitary 
question itself is deeply interested in the success of this Company, we 
feel ourselves bound to support it; and we shall, in a future article, 
shew the incalculable good that would result to the nation if the plans 
propounded by the Company were in operation in all large towns ; they 
would prevent our starving ourselves with one hand, as we poison with 
the other. 


Merropo.iran ImMpROVEMENTS, CLERKENWELL.—A few weeks since, as the 
son of Mr. Holmes, fishing-tackle manufacturer, of Fetter-lane, was passing 
through the proposed new street in continuation of Farringdon-street, he, to 
avoid the mud and dirt, walked on the edge of the footpath, and there being in 
the part alluded to, viz., from West-street to Peter-street, no safeguard to pre- 
vent persons falling, his foot slipped, and being precipitated about ten feet, his 
leg and thigh were broken in two places.—Last week a person; name unknown, 
had the misfortune to fall near the same spot, and dislocate his collar-bone ; and 
on Tuesday week, Mr. Vandentburgh, bookbinder, of Red Lion-street, Clerken- 
well, going through the same locality, as the nearest way to his residence, fell 
down about twelve feet, and his leg being broken, he now lies in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital in a very precarious state. What are the commissioners about? 
I a thoroughfare be permitted, proper precautions should be adopted to prevent 
such lamentable casualties. 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
( Continued.) 


WATER SUPPLIES. 


[22.] Are the poor adequately supplied with water ? 


This question has been answered in the negative by all from whom returns 
have been received, with the exception of two, who state they have heard no 
complaint on the subject of an adequate supply of water to the poor. In some 
courts there is no water suppled to the inhabitants, and the poor people are 
obliged to procure it at a great distance from their homes, at a considerable 
amount of labour ; the water has in some instances been cut from the courts, in 
consequence of a dispute between the landlord and the water company ; thus 
visiting the sins of the two parties upon the unoffending tenants. In the Metro- 
polis there are 270,000 houses, and 70,000 of them are without a supply of 
water being carried into them. Under the voluntary system, it is several years 
before water reaches the lower class of houses. 


[23.| What accommodation have they for keeping the water, and what 
is its general condition ? 


All the replies to this question are to the effect, that the poor have very scanty 
accommodation for keeping the water, which flows from stand-taps im the courts 
where they reside. It is turned on three times a week, for about two hours each 
day ; in some places for a much shorter time; the consequence of this intermit- 
tent supply is, that the poor for want of proper covered cisterns, preserve the 
water in pails, tubs, or earthenware jars until the next water day. In the interim, 
the water in these vessels becomes contaminated by absorbing the vitiated air of 
the rooms in which it is placed, and is covered with soot and dust, so as to rendex 
it totally unfit for culinary purposes; and hence areason why many resort to 
public-houses for beer and other intoxicating liquors, ‘when, if they had pure 
fresh water constantly at hand, they would make use of tea or coffee. Mr. 
Liddle states that the poor incur great expense, from the want of pure water, by 
being obliged to resort to public-houses or coffee-shops for their breakfast, 
which they would otherwise be enabled to do. 

The general condition of the water supplied to the houses in some parts of 
the Metropolis, is stated to be at times most “ disgustingly filthy,” and is 
always exceedingly hard, so that the public incur considerable expense for filtra 
tion, and for the additional quantity of soap which they are compelled to use. It 
is urged that all the water supplied to the Metropolis should be filtered, which 
could be done at a very small cost. 
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To this question nearly the whole of the replies are to the effect, that the 
harge for water, both to the rich and the poor, is extravagantly dear; and that, 
so long as the water companies are allowed to go on uncontrolled by the Govern- 
ment, so long will the public have to complain of their exorbitant charges. It is 
also stated that the water companies do not exact from the public the full amount 
they have the power to demand; the ordinary charge is 5s. a room, but they 
may exact from the public a per centage upon the rent of the house. _It is stated 
that the supply of water to all the population may be carried out ata lower rate 
than the cost of maintaining pumps ; the average repairs of a pump are about 5s. 
per annum ; and including interest, depreciation and repairs, it generally costs 
from 15s. to 20s. per annum. <A company would be able to supply water to 
every tenement for 4s. 6d. a year, or 1d. a week, under a general rate, so that 
it will not be worth the labour of the poorest person to go and fetch it for nothing. 
If the supply of water in Manchester were universal, a house at 5/. per annum 
rent might be supplied with water, at high pressure, at 4s. 9d. per annum ; for 
houses under 10/., at 6s. 14d., on an average, for every house ; and for houses 
above 107. and below 207. at 9s. 2d. per annum. For ld. a week additional 
rental, the poor at Nottingham have an unlimited supply of water! The constant 
supply is the most economical and the best. 


[25.] Does its scarcity conduce to uncleanliness and ill-health, and are 
the comforts of the poor greatly abridged in consequence ? 


[26.] Isit not the duty of the Legislature to remove every impediment 
to an abundant supply of water, and to protect the public from high 
and unreasonable charges ? 


By universal consent it is admitted that the scarcity of water conduces to un- 
cleanliness and ill-health, and that the comforts of the poor are greatly abridged 
in consequence. It is, therefore, the duty of the Legislature, as the guardians 
of the poor, to impose certain conditions on the water companies, so that the 
poor should be provided with an abundant supply of water, and the public pro- 
tected from unreasonable charges. The poor are not, as is sometimes supposed, 
dirty by inclination ; give them a constant supply of water, without the labour of 
ascending and descending two or three flights of stairs—which, owing to the 
window-tax, are unprovided with a single ray of light—and an immediate im- 
provement will take place, not only in their persons and dwellings, but in their 
health, comfort, and morality. The labour of fetching water induces many poor 
persons, particularly the aged and infirm, to reside in kitchens, when they would 
would have occupied more airy, and, consequently more healthy apartments. 
Some of the poor have ailments, attributable to the necessity they are under of 
being obliged to carry water up and down the stairs of a lofty house. Since 
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Nottingham has been well supplied with water, personal, house, and street 
cleanliness have increased, and there is less disease. Lately, when orders were 
given by parties under the direction of Dr. Lynch, to let the water run freely 
over some of the courts in the City of London, when disease was prevalent, the 
Water Company threatened to inflict a fine upon those parties whose philanthropy 
prompted them to issue the order for an increased supply of water. 


(To be continued.) 


REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
BY HECTOR GAVIN, M.D., 
LECTURER ON FORENSIC MEDICINE. 
(Continued from Page 316) 


SOUTHAMPTON Street. 13-—Has some stagnant water by the side of the 
railway. 

BECKFoRD-row, 14.—A narrow confined row of 16 houses with small 
plots in front. On the south side, they form the northern half of the houses in 
Alfred-row. The half houses which are in Beckford-row, consist of 2 rooms, 
one above the other, each room being generally occupied by a separate family. 
The place is abominably filthy; the drains from the houses into a kind of 
central gutter, are choked up. The privies are full, exposed, and overflowing, 
_and the soil covers the front plots, in which heaps of filth are accumulated. 3s. 6d. 
and 3s, a week are paid for these miserable habitations. In 14 weeks, 13 cases 
of fever occurred, and one case of erysipelas. Eight cases of fever occurred in one 
house. Threee persons slept in the lower room, five in the upper ; two cases oc- 
curred in the opposite house, and three a few doors further off. There is only one 
stand-tap to supply water to these houses. The reservoir to contain the supply 
which takes place for two hours three times a-week,is a small barrel 21 inches 
in diameter, and 12 deep. 

THomas-Row, 15.—A continuation of the above; is: nearly in a similar 
state. There are two dung-heaps in it. 

Hagur-street, 16.—Between Mape-street and Hague-street there is a large 
and deep hollow, in the shape of an irregular triangle, with the sides measuring 
respectively about 130, 130, and 100 feet. In wet weather this is a sort of 
pond; into it are thrown at all times the contents of the fish baskets, the 
heads and intestines of fish, and every kind of animal and vegetable refuse. In 
the hot and dry weather in which I visited it, the surface had become exsiccated, 
and the nature of the filthy soil on which I trod was not readily perceived by the 
eye, but the sense of smell detected, in a concentrated form, the essence of 
putrefying odours, and the stomach heaved with nausea. At one end of this 
triangle, and on a level with its lowest surface, are rows of two houses, with open 
privies, and the soil oozing into a little ditch in the hollow. 

Hagur-piace, 17.—There is a collection of dung at the end of this place. 

MANCHESTER-PASSAGE, 18,—A row of five houses leading from the south side 
of Derbyshire-street. Five feet in front of these one-storied, two-roomed houses, is 
dead wall—it is a blind alley. The alley is two feet above the level of the floor, 
andis unpaved. 'The back yards are about six feet, by the breadth of the house, 
and are from 20 to 30 inches above the level of the floors. In these yards are piled 
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collections of dung, refuse, garbage, and filth. In No. 5, the soil from the privies 
had soaked into the refuse in the yard, and all thesoakage from the yard to below 
the boarded floor. In No. 4, the boards of the floor were up in consequence of their 
having become rotten, (through the agency of the excremental soakage,) and were 
being re-laid by the poor occupant. No. 3 was equally filthy. 

Nos. 2 and 1 were occupied by a family of mat makers ; two donkeys parti- 
cipated with them the enjoyment of this wretched above. The back yards of 
these two houses were remarkable for their accumulation of filth, dung, &., and 
had no privies; the excrements were lying about the surface of the yard. 2s. Gd. 

a-week were paid by the occupants of Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 3s. 3d. by those of Nos. 

4 and 5, making a return of 10s. 9d. weekly. The weekly returns of the occu- 
pants of No. 5, were about 16s. ; of the widow in No, 3, 6s. ; and of those of 
Nos. 2 and 1, 12s. a-week. There is no drainage whatever to these houses ; 
neither is there any supply of water. The inhabitants must get it as they best 
can, at a distance of several streets. It is needless to observe that water could 
not be preserved in a state of purity, for even a very short time in such a horrid 
den. 

WiuMorT-Grove, 19.—In these gardens the water is laid on in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. Small barrels are sunk in the ground, and these are filled 
from the Company’s pipes thrice a-week, when the usual supply comes on. 

GEORGE-GARDENS, 20.—Gardens with similar two-roomed houses ; the lane is 
generally muddy and dirty. The privies are close upon the windows. 

GrORGE-ROW, 21.—These gardens are similar in all respects to the others ; 
only, that one barrel or reservoir supplies a number of separate houses and fami- 
lies, —five or more. 

FALCON-COURT, on HeEenuey-pLace, 22.—The first house has no water- 
supply, and there is a collection of refuse and dung in it. 

ABBEY-PLACE, 23.—There is no water-supply to these houses, except from a 
common pump. 

Dersysuire-st., Wxst, 24.—Since the publication of my Lecture, and the 
appeals made to some of the Members of the Cleansing Board, part of this street 
has been drained, and the surface made somewhat level. The following is a 
statement of the condition in which it was. ‘ Derbyshire-street runs parallel with 
Bethnal-green-road ; the one side, that nearest the road, is higher than the 
opposite. For the length of about 260 feet there is a gutter and deep hollow, 
filled with stagnant and putrefying filthy fluid. When wet weather comes, this 
fluid filth is washed into the houses on the opposite side of the street, and inun- 
dates them, leaving when it subsides a compost of mud and filth. The {continua- 
tion of Derbyshire-street to the east, called Alfred-row, has on its north side the 
privies bordering the foot-path. These are broken down, and the soil oozes 
from them, and finds a resting-place in the gutter by the side.” Lecture pp. 24, 25. 

This part of the street is, however, still very dirty ; collections of garbage 
and decomposing vegetables are abundantly strewed about, so that there is still 
a considerable accumulation of fluid muddy filth in the gutter; but there 
appears much less danger of the opposite houses being inundated with the pesti- 
lential slime on the occurrence of rains. 

DERBYSHIRE-STREET, Kast, on ALFRED-RoW, however, has undergone no 
change ; the street is very filthy and dirty ; the gutters still full of black putrid 
filth, which overflows the road ; the privies still drain into the gutters ; filth 
still abounds. Fever and erysipelas are common in this street. At the eastern 
end of the northern side of the street, called Alfred-row, which constitutes the 
back of the wretched hovels, called Beckford-row, there is an accumulation of 
dung, filth, and piles of refuse which drain into the soil and render the place most 
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abominably filthy. The odour from this neighbourhood was scarcely endurable. 
There is no water-supply to these houses, but the inhabitants require to provide 
themselves with it from a stand-tap adjoining, and under the same roof as the 
privies. entered the two last houses in this row—the houses being composed 
of two rooms, one above the other, each occupied by different families. The 
size of the lower rooms of these houses is 10-feet l-inch, by 11-feet, (allowing 
for a recess,) and 6-feet 9-inches in height. In the last house the atmosphere 
was scarcely to be breathed, even for a moment, with impunity. Four persons 
sleep in it. Two children had had small-pox, of whom one died; the other was 
at the height of the eruption. In the second last house, the air was equally foul— 
six persons sleep in the apartment. Four persons had had small-pox, of these 
three had been vaccinated, but the vaccination had not taken in one, who died 
with confluent eruption. The fourth was a babe, then exhibiting the disease in 
an aggravated form. 

Pirr-st., 25,—Has a slaughter-house at the top, and an extensive piggery 
near the centre of the street. The place is very damp, and quite undrained. 

Port-st., 96.—Collections of mud on either side of the street, preparatory to 
removal. 

Lucas-st., 27.—Collections of mud, as above. At the west-end of the 
street is a marine-store dealer, from whose premises there frequently arises the 
most offensive smells; at the east end there is an extensive piggery. 

CoventTrRy-stT., 28,—Collections of mud as above. 

Batu-st., 29.—Similar collections of mud. 

BaTuH-PLACE, 30.—This court is supplied with water from two barrels below 
a stand-pipe. 

PARLIAMENT-PLACE, 31.—There are four miserable houses in this court. The 
rooms are 7-ft. high, 103-feet long, by 10-feet 2-inches deep; and they are sup- 
plied with water from a cock in the wall. There is one privy in a dilapidated filthy 
state in the court, open to all passers-bye; the soil oozes into the surface-drain 
which is stopped, rendering the place very dirty. 

PARLIAMENT-COURT, 32.—In two of these 2-roomed houses, the rooms of which 
are 7-feet 8-inches high, by 10-feet 6-inches in height, and 9-feet 7-inches in 
breadth, nine persons sleep. According toMr. Taylor’s calculation, these persons 
would perish from the respiration of the poisonous air produced by their own 
breathing, in seven hours. The pressure of the water is so insufficient, that the 
two last houses in this court are very badly supplied. 

PARLIAMENT-ST., 33.—There are mud collections as already referred to. 
The gutters in some places are full of very filthy foetid matter. 

ABINGDON-cCoURT, 34.—A cockin the wall supplies these four houses with 
water, for which £2 per annum are paid by the landlord. The houses are two 
roomed; 2s. and 2s. 6d. aweek are paid for them. In one a man and his wife 
by their labour earn 12s. 6d. a-week, and support themselves and two children, 
after paying their rent. The last house, in this court has the wall infiltrated, 
and the ground below the floor wet, with the fluid which has drained from a 
neighbouring cesspool; the inmate is ill, and the landlord grievously complains 
of the injury done to his property. 

JUBILEE-PLACE, 35.—A court entering from Parliament-street by a narrow 
passage. There are 8 houses in this court, each 2-roomed. There is one stand- 
tap, from which, when the supply comes on, the inhabitants have each to fill 
their small barrels. There are two privies, nearly full, common to the court; 
there is no back-yard ; there is no dust-bin, and, consequently, there is nearly 
always a considerable accumulation of refuse, garbage, &c. piled against the 
wall; this is seldom removed. The houses Nos, 3 and 4 have a drain under the 
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floor, the effluvia from which cause them to smell very offensively. ‘The paint 
by the action of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas emitted, is turned black. The 
court is never cleansed, because it is private property. ‘There is no house-drain- 
age; there is a small surface-drain in the court, which is stopped up. The place 
is very dirty. 2s. 6d. a-week are paid for these houses, the rooms of which are 
10-feet 5-inches long, 9-feet 10-inches broad, and 6-feet 9-inches high. One 
family of six persons living in one house earned 7s. 6d. a-week; another family 
of six persons, all sleeping in one room, earned 15s. a-week; whilst a third family 
of seven persons could only earn at present 3s. a-week. ie 

Mr. Taylor has favoured me with the following Table, similar to that under 
the head of Little Collingwood-street. 
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CoLLINGWOOD-TERRACE, 36,—A very disagreeable and offensive odour is 
given off from this street. The house at which I casually inquired had an in- 
mate just dead of fever. ‘ 

ELIZABETH-PLACE, 37.—This filthy wretched place has 14 houses in it. Stag- 
nant foetid filth perpetually covers the bouldered footway. Excrements and gar- 
bage quite disgusting fill up one entrance, while at the extremity dung-heaps and 
feetid refuse are boarded up. 3s. a week are paid for these pestilential abodes. 
The inhabitants in one house earned 15s., in another 10s., in another 7s. or §s., 
and in another 4s. or 5s. weekly. Six of these beastly dens were empty, most 
fortunately. As the entrances to this place are extremely narrow, and the place 
itself extremely contracted, ventilation is in the worst possible state. But that 
seems only in keeping with the whole character of the locality, and its squalid, 
wretched inhabitants. This place is quite unfit for human existence. 

CuHARLES-sT., 38.—At the boundary of the parish in this street, and partly 
within it, and partly in the parish of Whitechapel, is an extensive dairy or cow- 
shed, in a most offensive state. The soil was collected in a large wooden tank, and 
the surface of the whole place covered with decomposing refuse. The smell from 
the place was most offensive and disgusting. It was impossible to walk along this 
or the neighbouring streets (the wind blowing from the S.W.) without nausea 
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arising from the sickening and offensive odours wafted from the neighbouring 
collection of night-soil, and patent manure manufactory. Though they are out of 
the parish, still, as the health of the inhabitants is affected by them, I introduce 
the following description of them. ‘On the western side of Spitalfields 
workhouse, and entered from a street, called Queen-street, is a nightman’s yard. 
A heap of dung and refuse of every description, about the size of a pretty large 
house, lies piled to the left of the yard; to the right, is an artificial pond, into 
which the contents of cesspools are thrown. ‘The contents are allowed to desic- 
cate in the open air; and they are frequently stirred for that purpose. The 
odour which was given off when the contents were raked up, to give me an 
assurance that there was nothing. so very bad in the alleged nuisance, drove me 
from the place with the utmost speed I was master of. On two sides of this 
horrid collection of excremental matter, was a patent manure manufactory. To 
the right in this yard, was a large accumulation of dung, &c.; but, to the left, 
there was an extensive layer of a compost of blood, ashes, and nitric acid, which 
gave out the most horrid, offensive, and disgusting concentration of putrescent 
odours it has ever been my lot to be the victim of. The whole place presented a 
most foul and filthy aspect, and an example of the enormous outrages which are 
perpetrated in London against society. It is a curious fact, that the parties who 
had charge of these two premises were each dead to the foulness of their own 
most pestilential nuisances. The nightman’s servant accused the premises of the 
manure manufacturer as the source of perpetual foul smells, but thought his yard 
free from any particular cause of complaint; while the servant of the patent 
manure manufacturer diligently and earnestly asserted the perfect freedom of 
his master’s yard from foul exhalations; but considered that the raking up of the 
drying night-soil, on the other side of the wall, was ‘“ quite awful, and enough 
to kill anybody.” Immediately adjoining the patent manure manufactory is the 
establishment of a bottle-merchant. He complained to me in the strongest 
terms of the expenses and annoyances he had been put to through the emanations 
which floated in the atmosphere having caused his bottles to spoil the wine which 
was bottled in bottles that had not been very recently washed. He was compelled 
frequently to change his straw, and frequently to wash his bottles, and considered 
that, unless the nuisance could be suppressed, he would be compelled to leave his 
present premises. Since the publication of my lecture, the atrocious nuisance of 
the Patent Manure Manufacturer has been suppressed ; although the soil then 
on the ground was valued at £2000. But as similar nuisances, at the present 
time exist in some parts of Bethnal Green parish, and are not likely to be removed 
either voluntarily or compulsarily, the evidence of the parochial medical officer, 
given tothe police magistrate, will be eminently serviceable in explaining the 
deadly influences of such foci of disease. ‘ In Spitalfields workhouse, scarcely 
100 yards distant from the nuisance, febrile and other affection considerably 
prevailed, these were greatly induced by the contiguity of the manufactory, as 
whenever the wind blew from the premises, it carried an odour in the highest 
degree offensive, and calculated to produce the most pernicious conseqnences. 
On such occasions, whatever diseases happened to prevail in the workhouse, ex- 
hibited a great tendency to putrescence, and assumed a most malignant and 
untractable character. Four hundred children were contained in the house, who 
were more susceptible than adults to the effects of an impure state of the 
atmosphere, and amongst these there had lately broke out no less than 12 cases 
of spontaneous gangrene, a disease which but very rarely existed unless the atmos- 
phere was very impure, and the whole of these cases had terminated fatally. 
Whenever the efuvium became powerful, the adult portion of the inmates were 
invariably attacked with diarrhoea of the worst form.” On referring to Digby- 
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street, p. 9, the importance and practical bearing of these remarks will be fully 
apparent. 

PUNDERSON’S-GARDENS, 39.—Dr. Southwood Smith gives us the following 
description of Punderson’s-gardens in 1838 ;—‘ Punderson’s-gardens is a long 
narrow street, in the centre of which is an open rush-gutter, in which filth of every 
kind is allowed to accumulate and putrefy. A mud-bank, on each side, commonly 
keeps the contents of this gutter in their situation; but sometimes, and espe- 
cially in wet weather, the gutter overflows; its contents are then poured into the 
neighbouring houses, and the street is rendered nearly impassable. The privies 
are close upon the footpath of the street, being separated from it only by a paling 
of wood: the street is wholly without drainage of any kind. Fever constantly 
breaks out in it, and extends from house to house. It has lately been very pre- 
valent here, and we have had several fatal cases from it in the London Fever 
Hospital.’ On several occasions lately I have visited this locality, as well in 
wet, asin dry weather. The only change which has been made in it, during the 
last twenty-three years, is declared by an old inhabitant to have been for the 
worst. In place of the gutter in the centre of the roadway, there is now a road, 
anda gutter on either side. These gutters are always full, even after long- 
continued dry weather, because the inhabitants have no where else to throw 
their refuse water. In wet weather the road is nearly impassable; the soil from 
the privies soaks into the gutters, and the whole refuse from a large pig-stye is 
every morning swept intoit. As if to concentrate the evil still further, there are 
large cow-sheds and pig-styes close by, from which very nauseous odours were 
given off. It is right, however, that I should state, that Punderson’s Garden is 
by no means worthy of the bad eminence which has been thrust upon it; I have 
seen in nearly every part of the parish of Bethnal Green places in a mnch worse 
condition than Punderson’s Garden. 

BETHNAL-GREEN-ROAD, 40.—Except in three small patches, not altogether 
amounting to more than a few yards, this street, forming the main road in the 
parish for 1,700 yards, is altogether without a sewer. The Commissioners could 
not plead ignorance of that fact, because for many years they had been repeatedly 
memorialized, and the following circumstance brought under their notice, namely 
that the cellars of the houses do not extend to the depth of 3 feet 6 inches below 
the depth of the carriage-way, and that there is an average depth of 18 inches 
of water in them during the greater part of the winter season, compelling many 
persons to use the pump for many hours daily to preserve their property. 
(George Reynolds, Registrar.) In many of the gardens or back-yards attached 
to the houses, especially those towards the eastern end of the road, water is 
come upon in digging to a depth of only 18 inches. This road is likewise drained 
very badly, it is consequently nearly always excessively dirty, even although it 
is the main road, and the most frequently cleansed of any in the parish. A 
great part of it has lately had an excellent granite roadway laid down, which is 
in very good condition. It will, of course, be necessary to take up this roadway 
when a sewer shall be made (and it is incredible that the inhabitants can much 
longer tolerate the present condition of things, produced by the want of a sewer) 
The roadway thus taken up well not be as well laid down again; the road will 
be spoiled, and the expense of taking it up and putting it down again must be 
incurred. The gutters of this road are always full, and garbage of all descrip- 
tions are constantly being thrown on it. Unless for the frequent cleansing it 
would soon become as filthy as any of the filthiest streets in the parish ; as it is, 
a great part of it is constantly very dirty. In this road there are numerous 
slaughter-houses, and various nuisances, among these may be mentioned a 
marine-store-dealer, whose yard presents a most horrid accumulation of all kinds 
of dirty matters. (To be continued.) 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EpinsurcH.—Typhus fever still rages in this City. The eminent physician, 
Dr. Bell, has fallen a victim to it. 

CarLisLE.—Fever is also doing sad havoc among the inhabitants in this 
town. [What are our Scotch friends about ?] 

Bristot.—The question of Sanitary Reform continues to be agitated in Bristol, 
and petitions which are in the course of formation, will be forwarded o Parlia- 
ment, praying for a Sanitary Bill, when the Government measure is introduced 
next month. 

Betrast.—A Sanitary Association has been formed in Belfast, of which Dr. 
Malcolm of that town is Secretary. The committee are busily engaged in obtain- 
ing evidence respecting the number of Sanitary Associations isting in the 
kingdom. 

Suerrietp.—A numerously attended meeting convened by some of he most 
influential gentlemen of Sheffield was held in that town last week, for the pur- 
pose of considering what means must be taken to remove certain nuisances with 
which this manufacturing town abounds. The nuisances spoken of e most 
dangerous to the health of the inhabitants. 

A numerous and highly-respectable Meeting has just been held in support of 
Sanitary Reform in the City of Worcester. We hope to see this example fol- 
lowed in all the large Towns. 

Within the last fortnight large and influential Meetings have been held in 
many of our Provincial Towns, for the purpose of moving for Sanitary Improve- 
ment in their several Districts; but want of room compels us to withhold our 


report of the proceedings, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company will soon be prepared to supply 
a portion of the contents of the London sewers at 8d. per ton on the ground to 
be manured. 

The Rev. C. Girdlestone, the benevolent Rector of Kingsrunford, near Dudley, 
who has for many years distinguished himself in the cause of Sanitary Reform, 
has addressed a letter to the Council on Education, on the deficiency of drainage 
——the imperfect supply of water—the absence of privies—and the best provision 
for ventilation in schools. A very satisfactory reply was received from their 
lordships, and no doubt the matter will receive the attention its importance 
demands. 
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The Liquid Manure Irrigation Company of Manchester have been supplying 
the contents of the sewers for manure at the rate of one shilling per ton, and 
ten tons to the acre. The manure was conveyed by pipes from the deposit- 
tanks, and hose connecting the pipes with the land to be manured. The Earl 
of Ellesmere has patronised the plan to a great extent. The system has been 
compared with the usual methods of manuring with solids, and the former is 
found to be incomparably better ; it has even beat guano. In the application 
of liquid manure to asparagus, peas, beans, celery, cabbages, &c., it has been 
found to be highly successful, producing rapid growth. The following is Dr. 
Miller’s analysis of the liquid manure, which was taken from the tank near 
Manchester: 





Per Gal. Per Ton, 
Organic matters 2. wa 103°12 23098'88 
Ammonia ,. sts ii 38°88 7365°12 
Lime RAIS 14:33 3209-92 
Magnesia .. os a 8°64 1935-36 
Potash we aa 2; 21°76 4874:24 

Phophoric acid... wm 8°00 179200 

Common salt ite 
Carbonic acid vis ee : 
Sulphurie acid bo ay edb action 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 

460°00 103040:00 


ADVANTAGES oF CLEANLINESS.—Messrs. Mordan and Co., the celebrated 
lead pencil manufacturers, save about 4007. per annum by the gold dust deposit 
in the tank wherein the workmen wash their hands. 

Another Association for improving the dwellings of the labouring classes has 
just been instituted in the Metropolis. It is patronised by Her Majesty and 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, as well as a great many of the nobility and 
gentry. This looks well. 

The new Commissioners of Sewers are making use oe police as inspectors 
of nuisances. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh of the 3rd “ult. represents the cholera as being 
much less malignant than it was in 1831-32, and is becoming weaker in its 
attacks as it advances northwards. It is confidently expected that a severe 
winter will eradicate all signs of it. 

A paragraph appeared in some of the papers last month, stating that the 
cholera had made its appearance at Moscow, and other places, in its worst form, 
and that the inhabitants were quitting the tainted spots as quickly as possible. 
By the above letter we would imagine that this report was unfounded. We 
hope it may be so. 

The good people of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, or rather the vestry, hav de- 
clared against Sanitary Reform. 

The parish of St. Pancras has just held a public meeting to denounce the 
window -tax. 
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We are sorry to state, from undoubted authority, that the influenza is now, in 
the few remaining cases, cutting off its victims. In the crowded parts of the 
metropolis the number of deaths from influenza has been very great; but, 
generally speaking, the epidemic is dying away. 

Tue Inrnvenza in Sparn.—A Madrid journal, from excellent authority, 
states, about 600,000 individuals were suffering, at the time they write, from 
influenza. At Seville a third of the population, and at Murcia great numbers 
were also suffering from the same malady. 

Meetings will shortly be held in favour of Sanitary Reform in Bethnal-green, 
Hackney, Bermondsey, Lower Westminster, and throughout the Metropolis 
generally. 

The Bishop of London has addressed a very able pastoral letter to his elergy, 
requesting them to aid in the sanitary movement. It is to be hoped the reverend 
gentlemen will lend their powerful influence to this all-engrossing question. 
Mr. Cochrane, the President of the National Philanthropic Association, has also 
addressed a letter to the clergy, explaining the best mode they can adopt to carry 
into effect the Righ Rev. Bishop’s views. [Mr. Cochrane’s letter may be had 
gratis, on applying at No. 40, Leicester-square. It willbe found well worthy of 
perusal.—Ep. ] 

The health of the Metropolis is decidedly improving. The returns of the 
mortality table for last week shew the number of deaths to be less than the pre- 
vious week, | 

We are informed that many families have been seized on their return from the 
watering places with a serious illness, which has in some instances proved fatal, 
owing to their having seated themselves upon the sewage pipes on the beach, and 
nhaled the effluvia which arises from them. 


= 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received some complaints of the non-delivery of the ‘“‘ HzaLrH oF 
Towns Magazine,” and we shall thank all Subscribers who are not regularly 
supplied with the Publication according to order, to let us know, and we will 


take the earliest opportunity of remedying the evil. 


All communications must be prepaid, and addressed to “The Committee of the HEALTH 
oF Towns’ MAGAzINE,” 107, St. Martin’s-lane, London. 





Printed at the Health of Towns’ Printing Office, 107, St. Martin’s lane. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SANITARY MEASURE, 


CONSIDERABLE disappointment is beginning to be felt, that no intima- 
tion has yet been made by Lord Morpeth of the period at which the 
Government measure for improving the sanitary condition of large 
towns is to be introduced. It would be impossible to overrate the 
importance of the measure, provided it be such as the necessities of the 
case require; and therefore the remissness of the Noble Lord who is 
charged with the conduct of the Sanitary Bill through Parliament is 
all the more remarkable. His speech on the introduction of the 
measure of the session of 1847, showed that he was fully alive to the 
importance of the Sanitary Question, and to the urgent necessity which 
exists for prompt and effective legislation on it. 

In urging on Lord Morpeth the propriety of losing no further time in 
the introduction of his promised Bill, we are desirous rab guarding against 
any possible misconception of our views. Some of our readers ar not, 
we trust, suppose for a moment that our anxiety to see the Ministerial 
Measure introduced, is to be regarded as synonymous of our approval of 
it. We are presumed not to know what the character of the Bill wilt 
be, and therefore are not in a position to express an opinion on it, either 
way. Our support of or opposition to the measure will depend entirely 
on the nature of its leading provisions. We hope it will be a great 
improvement on the Bill of last session, otherwise we will not feel it to 
be our duty to accord our support to it. We consider it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the measure of last year was not passed into a law, for 
if it had, it would have been difficult to prevail on the Parliament to 
legislate anew on the subject for some sessions to come. The Bill 
would have continued for several years, with all its imperfections on its 
head——imperfections that were neither few nor small. 

The only admissible excuse which Lord Morpeth can offer for the 
delay which has taken place in the introduction of his new Bill, would 
be the fact, should it turn out to be so, of its having nrisen from a desire | 
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to make the measure as efficient as possible. If it shall be found that 
the loss of time which has already taken place is to be solely ascribed to 
this cause, the country will have no reason to quarrel with the Noble 
Lord. But there is a danger of even this excuse being carried beyond 
its legitimate limits. Lord Morpeth must not, for this, or any other 
consideration, so far defer the introduction of his measure, as to endan- 
ger its passing this session. This we conceive to be a very possible 
~ contingency ; it is one which often happens‘in the case of other measures 
of the very greatest importance. There is not, indeed, an instance on 
record, since the passing of the Reform Bill, in which a session has 
closed without a greater or less number of important measures being 
thrown overboard, in consequence of either having been introduced at 
too late a period, or been suffered to sleep away the time after their in- 
troduction. The getting rid of such Bills, just as the session is about 
to terminate, has become so much a matter of course, that the process of 
formally tossing them overboard, has acquired the cognomen of the 
“ Slaughter of the Innocents.” 

Lord Morpeth will do an irreparable injury to his own character, and 
no slight damage to the Ministry of which he is a member, should he 
delay the introduction of his Sanitary Bill until so late a period of the 
session as will render it impossible to become, this year, the law of the 
Jand. He has had ample time to give itevery necessary consideration ; 
but even had it been otherwise, that would be no reason why the delay 
should be so great as to preclude the possibility of the measure passing 
this session. If he be in earmest in the matter—if he be reselved that a 
Bill for improving the health of towns shall receive the sanction of the 
Legislature before the close of the present session, he will forthwith in- 
troduce the measure, push it forward to a second reading, and trust to 
its receiving any additions or undergoing any alterations in Committee, 
which may be deemed essential to its efficiency for the purposes con- 
templated by it. 

There are various reasons why the measure should be introduced and 
pushed forward through its various stages, with all the expedition which 
18 compatible with the mature consideration ‘of its various provisions. 
Tt will suffice to mention one of these reasons. Apprehensions are still 
entertained by the most experienced medical men that a visit from the 
Cholera, in the course of the ensuing summer, is not an improbable con- 
tingency. If that unwelcome visitor should make his appearance in 
the Metropolis, or in any of our other large and densely peopled towns, 
in their present state of imperfect drainage, defective ventilation, inade- 
quate supply of pure water, and absence of cleanliness, there is no saying 
how frightful may be the results. Lord Morpeth would, in such a case, 
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find that he had imcurred a fearful amount of moral responsibility, 
because the measure which he is pledged to introduce would, in all pro- 
bability, if passed into a law in time, be the means of very greatly modi- 

fying the character of the disease, and consequently of lessening the 
extent of its ravages. 


[Immediately after this article was put into the hands of the printer, 
Lord Morpeth introduced the Government Measure into the House of 
Commons; but the proximity of our day of publication prevents our 
making the alterations which the imtroduction of the Bill would have 
rendered necessary ; besides, much of the article remains unaffected by 
the introduction of the measure. | 


THE NEW HEALTH OF TOWN®S’ BILL. ~ K 


Just as a feverish anxiety had begun to manifest itself in the Sanitary 
Reformers—a fecling which we in some degree shared—at the delay on 
the part of the Government with reference to the introduction of the 
above measure, we were all somewhat pleasantly surprised by Lord 
Morpeth introducing the Bill. We say “ somewhat pleasantly,” because 
we confess that we did not expect that the Metropolis would have been 
excluded from the General Measure, and cannot, certainly, at present 
see any valid reason why the Government should have decided on taking 
such a step. The following is an abstract of the Bill :— 


The First Commissioner for the time being of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, together with such four other persons as Her Majesty, by warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manuel, may appoint, constitute a Board for superintending 
the execution of this Act, and shall be called ‘‘ the General Board of Health.” 

The General Board of Health, from time to time, may appoint so many proper 
persons as they, subject to the approval of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
may deem necessary, to be Superintending Inspectors for the“purposes of the Act. 

The General Board of Health, when they shall think fit, upon the petition of 
not less than fifty inhabitant householders of any city, town, borough, or place to 
which the Act may be applied, may direct a Superintending Inspector to visit the 
part from which the petition proceeds, and to inquire as. to the sewerage, 
drainage, and supply of water, the state of the burial grounds, the number and 
sanitary condition of the inhabitants, &c., &c., for the purpose of enabling the 
Board to judge of the propriety of reporting to Her Majesty accordingly. 

The said Inspector, before proceeding upon such inquiry, shall give fourteen 
days notice of his intention to make the same. 
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APPLICATION OF THE ACT. 
If after such inquiry as aforesaid it appears expedient to the General Board of 
Health that this Act should be applied to all or any of the parts in respect whereof 
inquiry has been made, they shall report to Her Majesty accordingly ; and at 
any time after the presentation of such report, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty 
to order that this Act shall be applied to, and be put in full force and operation 
within the boundaries recommended by the said Board, or such other boundaries 
~as she, with the advice of her Privy Council, may think proper to determine. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH, 


The Mayor for the time being of any borough, and such number of other 
members for the time being of the Council of such Borough, as shall be fixed by 
Her Majesty, and named and selected by the said Council, shall within and for 
such district be the Local Board of Health under this Act. 

The number of the Local Board ‘of Health, shall not in any case be less than 
nine, nor more than twenty-seven, and they are to be elected by the rate-payers. 

Every person elected as aforesaid, shall at the time of his election, and so 
long as he shall continue in office by virtue of such election, be resident within 
the district for which he is elected, or within seven miles thereof, and be pos- 
sessed of real or personal estate, or both, to the valne or amount of £1000. 


MEETINGS, &c., OF LOCAL BOARDS. 

It will be the duty of the Local Board of Health to hold meetings for the 
transaction of business under this Act, once at least in each month. They will 
also appoint fit and proper persons to be Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, Clerk, 
and Treasurer for the purposes of this Act. 

The same person may be appointed Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances. 

Clauses 24 and 28 provide that sewers and drains shall be vested in Local 
Boards. 

Clauses 33 and24. No new houses to be built without drains and privies. 

Clause 37. The cleansing of the streets, removal of dust, &c., also vested in 
Local Boards; and Clause 42 enacts, that all chimneys in connexion with 
steam-engines, factories, &c., built after the application of this Act, shall con- 
sume their own smoke. 

Clauses 44 and 45. Local Boards may provide slaughter-houses, and cause 
all meat exposed for sale to be inspected, and, if necessary, condemned. 

Clause 48, The ventilation of all public buildings, such as courts of justice, 
churches, chapels, schools, &c., to be satisfactory to the General Board of 
Health; and Clause 49 enacts that all public lodging-houses are to be registered, 
and number of lodgers fixed. 

Clause 50 provides that no cellars shall be used as dwellings, exeepting under 
approved conditions; and Clause 56 gives power to the Local Boards to purchase 
premises to make improvements, and also to establish public pleasure-grounds. 

Clause 58 compels Local Boards to provide a sufficient supply of pure water; 
and Clause 60, at as high a pressure as is practicable. 
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Clause 66 provides for proper places being established for the reception of the 
dead previous to interment; and Clause 67 provides that no bodies are to be 
buried within two fect and a half of the surface. 

Clause 68. The General Board of Health may compel any grey or 
vaults, proved to be injurious to public health, to be closed. 

Clause 71. All work to be executed by contract, and to be hameciath for com- 
petition. i 

Clause 78 provides that water-rates are to be payable in advance, and power is 
given to stop the supply, if not paid for. 

Clauses 95 and 96 provide that the existing parochial officers, such as 
Treasurer, Clerk, Surveyor, &c., shall be compensated for the loss of their 
situations. 


The Bill was only received just before we went to press, which: pre- 
vents our making any comments. That it is a great improvement on 
the old system, cannot be doubted, although it contains many objec- 
tionable clauses, to which we shall call attention in our next numbecr. 
It will be seen that the Bill, which contains 130 clauses, recognises the 
principle of local government, with a certain Governnient controul. It 
is not what the Sanitary Reformers have been struggling for; but cer- 
tainly more than the provincial towns deserve. It does appear strange, 
that the first who comes shall be last served. ‘The Metropolis has been 
labouring for years to induce the Government to legislate on public 
health, while the country towns have really done nothing to promote a 
sound public opinion on the subject. We hope Lord Morpeth will not 
delay the bringing in of the Metropolitan Bill; every day’s delay 
consigns upwards of thirty persons to a premature grave, 


SANITARY REFORM.—BETHNAL GREEN. 


Ow the 10th inst., a well attended, but a most noisy meeting was held 
in the National School-rooms, Church-row, Bethnal-green, Sir Wm. 
Clay, Bart., M.P., in the chair. The platform was crowded by clergy- 
men, medical gentlemen and others, who take an interest in this move- 
ment, including deputations from the Health of Towns and Health of 
London Association. 

The following resolutions were passed with much opposition, owing 
to a number of persons in the body of the room essaying to speak at 
once. The first resolution was proposed by the Rev. Thomas Gibson, — 
and seconded by the Rev. T. G. Williams: 
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That an enormous amount of sickness and mortality has been proved by suc- 
cessive Government Commissions to exist in every part of the empire, but more 
especially in the badly-drained and ill-ventilated districts of large towns; and 
that this sickness and mortality,—proved to be, to a great extent, owing to 
remediable causes, require the most prompt attention of the hegislature. 


Mr. James moved the second resolution, which was supported by 
Mr. Edwards :— 


That the present imperfect sanitary condition of Bethnal Green, as developed 
by recent local investigations, inspires the most lively sympathy, and impera- 
tively demands that immediate steps be taken to prevent the disastrous con- 
sequences likely to arise from an invasion of Cholera. 


Dr. Guy and Mr. Liddle attended to represent the Health of Towns’ 
Association, and the Rev. Mr. Lusignan and Dr. Barnett from the 
Health of London Association. 

_ The two following resolutions were intended to be submitted to the 
meeting, but owing to the lateness of the hour they were abandoned :— 


That an efficient local administration, responsible to the rate-payers, combined 
with the superintendence of a Government department, duly represented in Par- 
liament, are necessary and integral parts of a sound Sanitary Bill. 

That this Meeting deplores the apathy which blinds the publie to a sense of 
the physical, moral, and pecuniary evils which afflict all classes of the community, 
but especially the poorest: in consequence of a neglect of sanitary measures. 
That it views with approbation the efforts which are being made to remove them 
by the Sanitary Associations, the Clergy, and the Medical Profession; and that 
Petitions be presented to both Houses of Parliament, urging the immediate 
passing by the Legislature of a sound and comprehensive Sanitary Bill. 


A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have been requested by the Bethnal-green Sanitar y Committee 

to give insertion to the following letter : 
5, Terrace, north side Bethnal-green, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 9, 1848. 

Duar Srr,—Finding, from a severe return of influenza, that I shall not be 
able to attend your Sanitary Mecting, and fearing my absence might be attri- 
buted to a want of concurrence with my brother clergy in so important an 
object, I beg here to express my hearty concurrence. Any person walking 
through such places as Punderson’s-gardens, or the access to my church, might 
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most justly deem me dead to the welfare of the parish, were I not to jom im 
almost any efforts which afford prospect of a remedy. 

I beg to say, I quite concur that Bethnal-green meets with more than its just 
share of public obloquy. That whatever has been the state of Bethnal-green 
(and shamefully bad it was), yet certainly now it is not worse than that of many 
other districts, and those, too, in the immediate neighbourhood of rank and 
wealth, upon which no such obloquy has been cast. _ 

The great efforts made by our Bishop and Mr. Cotton, and which have been 
so nobly responded to by a generous British publie, and will, I trust, be more 
fully responded to, to the entire completion of the object, have drawn public 
attention to Bethnal-green, then even more wretched in its condition, and the 
picture has not yet faded from the public imagination ; but however unjust to 
this district be any peculiar reproach, that forms no reason why the gross evils 
still existing should be left unremedied. 

The statements made by Dr. Gavin, to whom we are all so mtich indebted, are, 
we know, lamentably too true; and the general existence of those evils through 
other parishes, and the inadequacy of the time and means at the disposal of the — 
local authorities to remedy those evils ; a plea which we readily admit, for we feel 
the inadequacy, so far from repressing our exertions, ought to unite us all, of 
every parish, in increasing efforts, till the Government step forward and adopt 
such measures as shall be fully adequate to roll off the reproach from this great 
nation, that the labouring classes, the sources of her wealth, are left to crowd 
together and languish out a worse than mere animal existence, in noisome settle- 
ments, the hotbeds of disease and immorality, and disaffection to their country, 
without light—without air—without drainage—without water—entrenched in 
the degradation of wretchedness against the efforts made for their bodily and 
intellectual, their social and economical, their moral and religious improvement. 

Nor is this state merely a reproach to us—it is the blotch of a leprosy preying 
on the vitals—and which has always broken down the political constitution, where 
it was allowed to exist. 

With respect and submission to your Chairman and to your meeting, and with 
pray erto God for His blessing upon your efforts, 


I have the honour to be, 
Your faithful and most obedient servant, 


To Dr. Hector Gavin, J. E. Keane, 
Secretary of the Sanitary Meeting, Bethnal-green. Minister, St. Jude’s. 
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THE WINDOW TAX. 


By J. Rogrers, SuRGEON. 


Ir was observed by Mr. Cobden during the progress of the agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, that if our code of laws were taken up to 
the inhabitants of another planet, they would be returned by them with 
the comment, that they were passed by landlords. How far this obser- 
vation will apply to the mode of levying the window-tax, we will now 
attempt to show. 

On referring to statistical returns, we find that below the number of 
eight windows, no tax is levied; but above this number, up to 39, the 
price for each window rises from 2s, 3d., as high as 7s. 8d. ; from this 
point up to 500, the scale gradually FALLs again, so that the occupier of 
the last description of house, the millionaire or wealthy nobleman, pays 
but 2s. 7d. per window. If we examine more closely into it, and com- 
pare the relative value of property, and the proportion which each pays 
to the revenue, how much greater is the discrepancy between the two. 
Let us instance the cases of-— 








: ._, |Assessed Per 
aia’ Windows. |Tax ser Rental. Cent. 





&£ sd} £ 
| 13, Peter-street, Westminster - ay Bebe. eee tae: 2 
Frs. Beesley, plasterer, Lancaster-ct 20 6 3 5 32 
8, Cross-street, Westminster ° 29 10 6 9} 45 
As compared with— 3 
Whitehall Gardens, Sir R. Peel - 72 24 6 9 700 
Apsley House, Duke of Wellington 129 \37 5 1; 2000 
20, Manchester-sq., Hertford House | 104 (82 7 4, 2000 











Now, as no one will, we think, for one moment contend but that this 
bears upon the face of it something monstrously unfair and unjust, so 
no one can attempt to defend its longer continuance, now that the public 
are becoming alive to the bearings of this question, more especially when 
it is considered that out of the whole sum collected, £1,613,773 14s. 6d., 
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& s. d. 

ifeuses with from 8 to 20 windows pay - 836,181 19 6 
—_ 20 to 30 -— - 359,462 17 3 

— 30 to 39 — - 450,209 679 


(£1,345,854 3 6 
Whilst above 39, the windews almost 


exclusively of the wealthy, there is 
yielded only the small sum of - - 267,919 Il O 


£1,613,773 14 6 


oe 








Let it also be borne in mind, that the tenant-farmer, whose rental is 
below 200/., pays no window-tax, and that the whole of Ireland is ex- 
empted from its influence. 

But enough has, we trust, been shown in the foreyoing facts and 
figures to prove the unequal, unjust, manner in which this most ob- 
noxious tax is levied—that whilst it presses with peculiar lightness 
on the wealthy, it comes down with crushing weight upon the poor and 
humble—that whilst the rich, occupying houses with windows above the 
nuniber of 39, are mercifully considered, the hard-werked and too often ill- 
paid artisan, struggling with accumulated and accumulating difficulties, 
dares not open a hole, even to admit the faintest ray SPiisiti, wit! hout in- 
curring a fresh survey, and an increased in post. 

Ee however, from this question, in a fiscal point of view, let us 
next proceed to point out how, and by what means, it tells disadvan- 
tageously upon the health, the comfort, and as a sequence upon the 
morality of the denizens of the houses situated in our numerous courts 
and alleys. 

The influence of a deprivation of a due supply of light i rendering 
organised structures less healthy and less vigorous, is perhaps more 
-easily observed in the vegetable than in the animal kingdom. Who 
has not noticed the length to which the shoots of the germinating 
potato will extend, when placed in a moist but darkened situation ; how 
white and succulent it becomes whilst its point, always directed towards 
the ray of light admitted therein, presents, it may be, the minutest shade 
of green. Again, that ordinary esculent, the celery, obedient to the 
same influence, becomes divided into a white and green part, at the exact 
point to which the gardener has upheaped his mould; whilst, on the 
contrary, the rich and varied hues, the constant verdure of the tropics, | 
is mainly due to the influence of the same laws of light. But in the 
animal kingdom similar instances may be brought forward; amonest 
the most remarkable of which is Dr. EKdwards’s experiment. He found 
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that if tadpoles are nourished with proper food, and exposed to the con- 
stantly renewed contact of water, so that their respiration be continued, 
but are deprived of light, they merely enlarge, but do not become air- 
breathing animals. Again, we find that to man the same influence 
extends. Persons who live in caves and cellars, or in very dark and 
narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed children; and men who 
work in mines are more liable to deformity than others who work in the 
openair. One of the causes, doubtless, of the Cretinism of the Alps 1s 
owing to the imperfect character of light which is shed upon the bottoms 
of the mountain gorges. Dupuytren mentions the case of a lady whose 
maladies had baffled the skill of several eminent practitioners. She 
resided in a dark room, in one of the narrow streets of Paris, into which 
the sun nevershone, After a careful examination, he referred her com- 
plaints to an absence of light, and recommended her removal to a more 
cheerful situation. This was attended with the happiest results, as she 
speedily recovered. 

Mr. Ward, in his evidence before the Sanitary Commission, gives a 
similar testimony to the injurious influence of a deprivation of light, 
more especially upon children and young people. 

But the Window-tax tells not only upon us, by depriving the humbler 
portion of the community of God’s free gift of light, but, by preventing 
ventilation, it causes the atmosphere of the rooms the poor inhabit to 
become vitiated, and through the imperfect glimmmer which enters into 
the passages of their houses, not perceiving the accumulating dirt upon 
their floors, they become at last callous and indifferent to the misery 
and wretchedness which surrounds them—demoralization, with its 
train of attendant evils, naturally ensues. How frequently in this loca- 
lity have we noticed, on entering the doors, that, however bright the 
sun might shine outside, that all is darkness within. 

But enough: the Government are at last beginning earnestly to bestir 
themselves. Already do we find how vigorously the new Sewerage 
Commission are at work. <A prospect of a better supply of water may 
be seen in the dim perspective ; the over-charged grave-yards, emitting 
their poisonous gases, will, it is hoped, soon be closed; and by a 
vigorous, determined, and united opposition, this odious, oppressive, and 
unnatural tax will be shortly as a thing that has been—an impost 
which the intelligence and determination of the middle classes of the 
nineteenth century have wholly swept away. | 

To aid in this consummation we now respectfully, but earnestly, 
invite our readers, as no Sanitary Measure can possibly be complete 
that does not embrace the total abolition of a cruel and inhuman tax 
upon light and aur. a on 


SKETCHES IN LIMEHOUSE AND RATCLIFF. 


In submitting the following very brief Report on the Sanitary Con- 
diton of the parish of Limehouse and hamlet of Ratcliff, we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to mention that during our protracted visits to mi- 
nutely examine into the actual condition of the several localities, we were, 
unfortunately, attacked by fever, which confined us to bed for some 
weeks, and prevented us from prosecuting enquiries which, by some in 
authority, were looked upon as acts of unwarrantable impertinence. The 
following places, which were visited, and some of which are now pre- 
sented in a tabular form, will serve to illustrate the influence which 
filthy.xabodes have in increasing the mortality of those districts, and the 
power which well-devised remedies have in effecting an improvement in 
the health, morals, and comfort of the people. 

Throughout the whole extent of the parish of Limehouse, containing a 
population of 20,000, there is but little sewage, and the principal portion 
of that which does exist consists of the ancient ditches (arched over by 
the Commission.) In some instances, the channels of the sewers are — 
above the basement stories of the houses (Three Colt-street), and the 
only mode the inhabitants of these districts have to rid their premises 
of refuse water is by sinking cesspools, and pumping it from thence into 
the streets : this is complained of as a great nuisance. We need scarcely 
add, that it is a practice fraught with danger to the health of those living 
in the neighbourhood. | 

By far the largest sewer which passes through the parish is of but 
little benefit to the inhabitants; it may be said to enter the district 
merely for the purpose of emptying its contents into the Limekiln-dock, 
which is situated in a densely populated neighbourhood, and closely sur- 
rounded by houses and places of business. The efflavia arising from 
the mouth of this sewer are horridly offensive and destructive to health, 
and so injurious to trade that the inhabitants are anxious to obtain its 
speedy riddance; and Dr. Barnett, at the time, suggested that thé course 
of this sewer might with much advantage be diverted at a point north of. 
the parish of Limehouse, and extended through Poplar New Town (a 
district newly built and without sewers), and from thence to Plaistow 
Marshes, and then be applied to agricultural purposes. The inhabit- 
ants in furtherance of their object have addressed a memorial to the 
Commissioners, praying that a survey of the district may be made, and 
that those plans of sewage may becarried out which will be most likely . 
to prove beneficial to the district generally. A glance at the map of the 
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sewers under the controul of the Tower Hamlets Commissioners, will 
suffice to prove the great want of sewage in this district. 

Several parts of the hamlet of Ratcliff also are lamentably deficient in 
sewage; for example, New Harris-court, Blue Anchor-alley, &c. The 
inhabitants of this district have made repeated application for an exten 
sion of the sewage, but with little success. ; 

If we refer to Tables 1 and 2, we may observe that none of the localities 
in which fever or other contagious diseases commit their deadly ravages 
can boast of any sewage ; thus, the districts Tyle-yard, East and West- 
row, &c., have no sewers into which drains could empty themselves ; 
consequently, the only system of drainage that exists, where it exists at 
all, is that of surface-drainage, which empties itself into the streets, (ex. 
New Harris-court, Blue Anchor-alley.) The refuse thus finding its 
way to some distant sewer, or, perchance, on to a piece of waste ground, 
which receives also the soil from the privies, (ex. Pleasant-row, Lime- 
house.) 

Some of the larger houses have private drains; but as all the houses 
are not under the controul of one landlord, it happens that no effectual 
means are taken to cleanse the main drain: the consequence is, that the 
Jower parts of the houses are never free from unpleasant smells, at times 
they are very offensive and decidedly prejudicial to health; thus, in one 
instance, in Church-row, nearly the whole of a family were attacked by 
fever arising from this cause. 

In some instances (Thomas-place, Frog Island), no drainage whatever 
exists; the inhabitants have to carry out all waste water and refuse 
matters to a piece of waste ground near to their dwellings, where they are 
allowed to remain to decompose and contaminate the atmosphere. This 
want of drainage entails much unnecessary labour on the poor. 

In those districts where, with other disadvantages, there is a want of 
drainage, we find that the duty of the medical officers is not only mate: 
rially increased, but rendered even dangerous by the constant succession 
of fever cases. In the Tyle-yard, Limehouse, containing only seven 
houses, it will be seen, reference being made to Table 1, that there have 
been in the course of six months no less than 36 cases of contagious 
disease, some of which have proved fatal. We hesitate not to say, that, 
had not very many of the patients been removed from this wretched 
locality, the number of deaths would have been increased. 

An insufficient drainage not only gives rise to a filthy condition of the 
exterior of the dwellings of the poor, but also to an unwholesome state 
of their interior, and to a want of personal cleanliness. That this remark 
is well founded, may be proved by the present and past condition of 
districts in both Limehouse and Ratcliff. White’s-rents, Limehouse, at 
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the time Cholera made its appearance, in 1832, was filthy, unpaved and 
undrained, with an open sewer (a ditch) crossing it, houses extremely 
dirty, and the inhabitants disgusting in appearance and manners. ‘The 
Sewer is now covered in, the court well paved, and the houses clean. A 
corresponding improvement is to be observed in the health, comfort, and. 
behaviour of the inhabitants. A similar example may be selected in 
Ratcliff, namely James’s-place, which was horridly filthy and the con- 
stant abode of fever, but is now paved and drained, houses clean, and 
the inhabitants comparatively healthy. In this place, which consists of 
55 houses, an exception may be made to about four, the drains of which 
are stopped up, yards full of stagnant water, cesspools running over, so 
that the inmates, according to the statement of Mrs. B., 38, have to 
resort to the public-house for purposes which ought to be provided for 
at home. All this arises from some trifling dispute between two land- 
lords about the payment of a few shillings for cleansing the drains, &c. 

It should be remarked that the improvement gical: is not solely 
due to a change of persons, but to a positive alteration for the better in 
the bitiavions and mode of living of the inhabitants, consequent on an 
improved state of the district. 

By way of conclusion to this portion of the Report, we may state that 
the deficiency in drainage is said to be dependent on the want of sewage, | 
and that a large amount of contagious disease has been proved to arise 
therefrom. The inhabitants generally seem very desirous to obtain some 
alteration in the plan of sewage, by which they think that their lives 
would be lengthened and their comforts increased. 


In connection with the subject of drainage, it may be necessary to 
state that a number of cesspools exist, many overflowing, others so badly 
constructed that the liquid soil oozes through the walls into adjacent 
dwellings, (ex. Black Bull-court, Nightingale-lane, &c.) In some cases 
the soil is suffered to overflow the yards (Harris-court, Pleasant-row, 
Schoolhouse-lane), and thus to find its way to some open drain, and from 
thence into the streets; the medical officer observing this, may insist 
on having the cesspools emptied, but in some cases a considerable period 
elapses béfose his orders are effectually carried out, in others they are 
totally disregarded. 

But few water-closets have been constructed in these districts—the 
neglect is attributed by landlords partly to the expense necessary for 
their construction, partly to the penalty they would incur by allowing 
the soil to pass into the sewers. 


The gullyholes of these districts are untrapped. 
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it might be supposed that, in consequence of the accumulation of 
refuse matters that must necessarily take place in localities in which 


- drainage is so very deficient, more than usual care would be taken to 


secure an efficient cleansing, but we ascertain from our Tables that the 
scavenging of the streets is performed in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
more especially as regards the parish of Limchouse. Many parts of 
Ratcliff, however, ee adiesis on the inhabitants chiefly for their conditien. 
as to cleanliness. 

The Local Board contract with persons for the revomal of refuse 
matter from the surface of the streets, but the contract once entered 
into, they appear to pay but little attention as to the mode in which it is 
carried out; the result is that the visits of the scavengers to the poorer 
localities are “ few and far between.” Examples may even be found 
of places into which the scavenger never enters, and of dustmen not 
performing their duty, unless they are paid extra by the inhabitants for 
so doing. 

The paved leading thoroughfares are those chiefly looked after, al- 
though the unpaved roads, courts, and ways, of all places, require most 
the exertions of the scavenger, as in them filth abounds, and the inhabit- 
ants have the least power to effect its removal. Most of the streets are 
said to be constructed of gravel, though the whole surface of many of 
these localities may better be considered as consisting of a layer of de- 
composing matter and mud: the former generating gases to contaminate 
the atmosphere, the latter presenting an inseparable barrier to cleanli- 
ness ;—a dirty condition of the houses, inducing penis and dissolute 
habits, is the result. 

We venture to assert, that it would be true economy to have even 
those unpaved streets cleansed daily. In their present condition they 
retain moisture, which softens the surface, and causes a more frequent 
necessity for repairs, which daily cleansing would prevent. 

The plan most genervlly in use appears to be that of leaving the 
cleansing of these streets to be performed by some providential heavy 
rain, which effectually removes much ‘surface mud and refuse, and offers 
an example worthy of imitation. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that when refuse matter is removed, 
the removal is effected by the means of carts. A depot for the recep- 
tion of night-soil and other refuse is situate at the eastern extremity of 
the parish of Limehouse, within a few yards of a tow of houses known 
by the appellation of the Tyle-yard. By referring to Tab. 1, it will be 
found that in that row, consisting only of seven houses, there have been 
during six months, no less‘than 28 cases of Typhus, three of Scarlet 
Fever, and five of Diarrheea, being at the rate of five cases per house. 


Of the yards attached to the houses in these districts it may be said, 
generally, that there is a large accumulation of refuse, and an inefficient 
or obstructed drainage 

The drainage that exists throughout these districts is rendered less 
useful, than it would otherwise be from the want of an adequate supply 
of water, without which it is impossible to keep up a good system of 
drainage. In many places (ex. Blue-alley, North Harris-court, Fast and 
West-row,} it is supplied by means of stand pipes: this incurs consider- 
able amount of labour upon the inhabitants, and 1s the source of great 
immorality. In other parts (Hrog Island,) the only mode the oceupants 
have of obtaining water is by begeing it of their neighbours ; this is 
complained of by the poor as a great hardship: it incurs great trouble 
and expense, and prevents them from keeping their families and their 
houses clean, They impute many of the “al esata which afflict their 
children to the same cause. 

In one place (Frog Island) the inhabitants stated that the person who 
had been kind enough to supply them with water was about to be fined 
£5 by the water company for so doing, 

Can there be a greater hardship on the occupiers of these miserable 
dwellings, or stronger evidence of the necessity that exists for govern- 
mental interference to protect the poor from the arbitrariness of land- 
lords,and the cruel mandate of monopoly? and to secure to them that great 
blessing so essential to health and comfort, namely, a cheap and ample 
supply of pure water, for which they would cheerfully pay an motoasied 
rent? 


(To be continued.) 


~METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sanirarny Revorm.—At an inquest held on Friday, the 4th inst., at the 
Mariners, South Hackney, the Coroner, Mr. W. Baker, inquired if any steps had 
been taken to destroy the pestilence engendered by a piece of stagnant water in 
the neighbourhood, from which two children of one family had recently died? 
Mr. Clarke, surgeon, said about fifty letters had passed between the guardians 
and the reputed owners of the property. Nothing had been done, owing to a 
bankruptey, anda disputed lability. A juryman remarked that the pestiferous 
nuisance was a water-power reservoir, supplied by the fall of the Hackney brook 
test-level. It was estimated to contain 500 leads of valuable deposit, which 
abutting, as it did, within a few yards of the habitations of many poor persons, 

was destined to make a fearful havoe with health and life. The Coroner replied 
that it was a flagrant evil, and every legal means ought to bo adopted to enforee 
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& performance of duty from those who stickled so sternly for their ‘“ rights,” 
especially when the public health was perilled. If we mistake not, this pesti- 
lential place was particularly alluded to in a Lecture delivered by Dr. Barnett 
last year, as being most. dangerous to those who lived in the neighbourhood 
of it. Yet no steps have beeu taken to remedy so great an evil. 


Heattuy Districrs.—In Kelvedon parish, containing 1,483 souls, only one 
death, that of a person aged 74, took place during the last three months ; and 
within the same period only five deaths occurred in the whole district, which 
occupies six parishes, and contains 4,300 inhabitants. The parish of Alston, 
in Cumberland, though numbering a population of 7,000 souls, had only sixteen 
deaths in three months. 


Morvauity aT VirnnA.—It is stated in a Vienna journal that the deaths in 
that. city in 1847 exceeded by 1,859 those of 1846. 


Lonceviry.—The Baroness de Geisen has just died at Luxembourg aged 
107, or, according to some accounts, 111 years. Madame de Cambfort has 
also just died at Husseren, aged 103 years. In the published returns of the 
Registrar-General for the week ending January 22nd, two females are reported 
to have died in the vicinity of London, viz., at South Chelsea and Peckham, 
respectively aged 100 and 102 years. 


InrLuenza.—The influenza has continued to decrease: the mortality table 
for the present week shows the number of deaths to be 56 from influenza, though 
a fortnight ago the deaths ascribed to the epidemic were 102. 


Brerurn.—An epidemic known here by the name of the black small-pox is 
committing great rayages in several towns of Upper Silesia. Its attacks are 
generally upon the poor inhabiting the low neighbourhoods of those towns where 
sanitary regulations are so much needed. 


METROPOLITAN ComMISSIONERS.—Lhe Commissioners at Gwydor House | 
have been applying, urgently, to medical men for statistics. Some of the re- 
plies have hinted, in pretty plain language, that they will not be supplied gratis. 


Lirauip Manure.—Mr. Dickinson, one of the witnesses before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, states, that such is the rapid growth of 
grass from the effects of Liquid Manure, that he had cut some of his pasture 
fields ten times in one year. By a proper mechanical contrivance, a labourer 
will be able to distribute the manure over from two to three acres per day. 


City ComMissioNERs or SeweErs.— Within the last fortnight, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London have met two or three times in the 
Guildhall, for the purpose of testing, as regards illumination, the burners of 
Mr. Leslie, the Sanitary Commissioner. 


Prescor.—R. Neilson, Esq., of Little Wootton, near Prescot, was lately 
summoned before the magistrates of the district for permitting on his premises 
an accumulation of manure, viz., fish, carrion, horse and cow-dung, &c. The 
case was argued with great ability, pro and con, Mr. Neilson acting as his own . 
advocate. The magistrates stated that they thought the manure a nuisance, 
and dangerons to the health of the inhabitants, but that they had no jurisdiction. 


Batu.—A very numerous and respectable meeting has been held in Bath, to 
petition for the removal of the window-tax. Resolutions were carried accordingly. 

Scortanp.—The | 2th ult. (says the Forres Gazette) will long be remembered 
in the annals of the town of Forres, owing to the completion of the arrangements, 
which have for some long time past been in hand, to supply the town with an 
abundance of pure water. The inhabitants, to testify their joy at this important 
-public improvement, made the day above alluded to ‘‘ a day of great rejoicing.” 
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REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
BY HECTOR GAVIN, M.D. 


LECTURER ON FORENSIC MEDICINE. 
(Continued from Page 345) 


Grove-st., CAMDEN-GARDENS, 41.—This place is covered, with garbage 
from the putrefaction of which the most offensive odours arise, sensibly affect- 
ing every passer-by, This street is in a most disgraceful condition. 

New Yor«-st, 42.—The back-yards of the houses in this street are small, 
damp, and filthy. Holes are dug in the ae into which to thray the refuse, 
slops, and foul water. 

CAMBRIDGE-ST., 43.—A Dlind alley, with a dead wall in front. There is no 
proper footpath, and the place is very damp. There is, however, a tap and a privy 
to each house, and the usual accumulation of dirt, dust, and garbage. In the 
first house I find all the small tubs filled with water, and exposed in the yard 
to the emanations from the refuse heaps and privies. The houses have three 
rooms and a small wash-house. ‘The rent is 5s. 6d. a week. 

WoLtveRr.ey-st., 44.—At the end of this street, and abutting on a brick-field, 
the road is in a muddy state, and resembles a stagnant pool covered with green 
sluice. 

Norta Connurt-st., 45.—This street is in a dirty condition; at the northern 
end a surface-drain leads into the neighbouring brick-field. 

SEABRIGHT-ST., 46.—On this street are several heaps of rubbish and refuse. 
In it there is a cow-yard, but only on a small scale; there is, nevertheless, the 
usual collections of offensive animal remains and decomposing vegetable matter. 
This street is filled with weavers. 

_CrRossLAND or GROSVENOR-PL., SALE-ST., 47.—A row of 12 houses, with a 
footpath in front, three feet below the level of the road; they are, consequently, 
very damp and confined. 
_ Crosstanp or Grosvenor-sauare, 48.—Ten houses in a kind of court, 
planted on the damp undrained soil, presenting a rheumatic aspect. 

Sr. ANDREW’s-sT., 49.—An open space at the end of this street ig, as yet, 
unbuilt upon, and. is used as a convenient place on which to deposit dust, dirt 
refuse, and garbage of all sorts. 

Foster-st., 50.—This street contains 24 houses ; the size of the rooms in 
which the occupants sleep is 6 feet 10 inches high, and 9 feet 2 inches deep. In 
five of these houses four persons sleep in one room, in six houses five persons in 
one room, in one house nine persons in one room, and in one house ten persons in 
oneroom. By Mr. Taylor’s calculations, these persons must perish from the fou] 
air of their own begetting, im the respective periods of 13h. 2m., 10h. 28m, 
5h. 48m., and 5h. 13m. 
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DISTRICT, No. 3. 

THe chief peculiarity of this district consists in its comparatively small numbet 
of courts and alleys, and the total absence of gardens. This part of the parish is 
about the oldest. The houses. then built were chiefly.to accommodate the weavers, 
and the practice followed was, to build a street of several stories; not, as is the 
present custom, to plant on the damp, undrained soil, two rooms on a’ ground 
floor. In this district, a very gréat number ‘of the houses‘are built on a evel from 
18-inches to 2-feet below that of the path«way. Dust and dirt, therefore, readily 
become deposited in. the houses, and there is much difficulty in cleansing them. 
In the summer season, moreover, they are ve ery liable to have-the mud -washed 
into them. At all times they are very darap, and become sources of’ much disease 
to the inhabitants; rheumatism. is extremely prevalent, and forms a large pro- 
portion of the cases of sickness. Over-crowding takes place to a great extent in 
this district, Many of the houses in Nelson-street, which have only four mode- 
rate sized rooms, have a family in each floor. The larger houses in Hare- 
street, Swan-street, and Bacon-street, are similarly overcrowded; -sometimes. as 
many as 14 persons sleep in one room. From six to nine is a common number. 
The chief occupants are mechanics and labourers, but principally weavers. 
Their earnings are very small and very precarious, and their habits are commonly 
intemperate. Many of the old streets which have granite road-ways, are in a 
most disgracefully broken-up state, rendering transit over them dangerous and 
disagreeable. The cleansing of the streets here seems to be utterly neglected, 
The complaints of the impossibility to have refuse removed by the contractor, are 
everywhere prevalent, loud, and deep. The same practice of scattering the slops, 

and all refuse on the streets is the rule. The same. want of efficient drainage is 
manifest, and the same absence of sewerage is greatly to be deplored. Much 
poverty is apparent, and the causes of disease and death are to.be found to an. 
alarming extent. The water supply, is conducted on the same outrageous princi- © 
ples of utter indifference to the welfare and comfort of the miserable tenants. 
There are ¢wo water closets in this district. One at. the parsonage, another at 
the Green-gate, both of them drain into cesspools. Generally, there is one 
privy for every two houses, but in many instances there is only one for a much 
greater number. Some of them are very offensive. 

This district contains the greve-yard attached to the parish lego 80,000 
persons have been buried in it. 

The railway has been, at once, a source of great benefit. to. this part of the 
parish, and of no slight evil. It has erased a great number of streets and alleys 
of the worst possible description, and thus effectually rid the parish of a cluster 
of houses containing a population ever paupers, ever sources of expense, through 
their sickness and mortality. But although it has thus removed a kind of pro- 
perty utterly unimprovable, it has produced considerable sources of disease in the 
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filth and dirt which are permitted to accumulate around the bases of most of the 
arches. The great traffic, likewise, from the goods depdt, has broken up the 
streets and produced great uncleanness, On the whole, however, great benefit 
has arisen to this part of Bethnal-Green Parish by the passage of the railway 
through it. It is greatly to be deplored that a very great number of the houses 
which abut on it ate in a most dilapidated, desolate, and wretched condition, and 
that no efficient steps are taken either to erase them, or to render them fit for 
habitation by human beings. In consequence of the numerous houses which 
have been taken down for the railway, and partly, perhaps, from the numerous 
officials employed by the Company, who require to reside near the terminus, 
a great demand has arisen for all kinds of houses, and of lodgings. I observed 
in all my travels through this district but two empty houses; these were two- 
roomed, and, doubtless, would speedily be occupied. 

The same streets, which, 10 years ago, were considered the most unhealthy, 
and which were remarkable for their great mortality from epidemics, at the pre- 
sent time exhibit the same causes of disease, and a similar high mortality. No 
improvement worthy of the name, has been effected, though the lamentable facts 
of the great prevalence of disease and high mortality have long been notorious. 

The following illustrations are the records of my personal inspections of this 
district: — 

GRANBY-ROW, ABBEY-STREET, 1.—This row is west, and a continuation, of 
Thomas-passage, described in District, No.2. The houses are situated eighteen 
inches below the level of the roadway, and are therefore very damp. The 
drainage is most imperfect, and unworthy of the name. There are dust-heaps 
and garbage-collections near most of the houses, and reeking dung-heaps close 
by the windows. One stand-tap supplies every three or four houses. This row 
is in the most abominable state of dirt and filth that can well be imagined. The 
path is most unequal, full of puddles of mud and filth, and nearly impassable. 
The centre gutter or surface drain is full and most filthy. ‘The miserable yards 
in front. of these houscs are abominably filthy; the privies are full and offensive. 
The yards themselves are covered with open surface drains and shallow pools, 
full of offensive and foetid slimy mud. All kinds of slops and garbage are strown 
everywhere on the surface. The houses are very wretched. This place was 
formerly called Botany Bay, as if to characterise a place where none but those 
fit for extrusion from society could reside. Certainly if the name was intended 
to convey an idea of a place altogether beyond the bounds of civilisation it was 
extremely appropriate. The dwellings of the wretched persons who live here 
are as dirty internally as they are externally. 

DerBysHire-st., West, 2.—On this dirty street is thrown much garbage. 
The houses on the south side are two feet below the level of the road. 

Ramsry-st, 3.—The houses on the east side are much below the level of the 
road. The British Schools are situated here. 

WInCHESTER-PLACE, 4.—The yards at the back of the houses in this place, 
and between it and Chelsea-place, are in a perfectly beastly state, They are 
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covered with dung, refuse, and garbage heaps. The soil emits a most offensive 
smell. 

WincuestTer Crescent, 5.—This is a very filthy court. The yards at the 
west side are bounded by a high and dead wall; those on the east side are 
excessively foul, in fact they are in a state resembling a pig-stye. The houses 
on both sides, are below the level of the pathway; 3s. and 4s. 6d. weekly are 
paid as rent. Some nine months ago the whole of the inhabitants of this court 
were ill of fever. 

Woop-sr., 6.—This street is in a very filthy enflitioh. At the north-eastern end 
is a cow-yard, in which there is a very large accumulation of pasty dung, boarded- 
up. The place is excessively dirty, and smells most offensively. From 40 to 
50 cows are usually kept here. 

Harz-sv, 7.—This street is abominably dirty and foul; a condition which 
results from no imperfection of the street itself, as it is well paved and has a 
good roadway. ‘The back yards of the houses here are ina most scandalous 
state. Let us take one as an example:—The back-yard of No. 79 is ina per- 
fectly beastly state of filth; the privy is full, and smells most offensively. 
There is a large cess-pool in it, one part of which is only partially covered with 
boarding; the night-soil was lately removed from it, but the stench arising from 
it is still very great. In another part is a little puddle or pond, of foetid semi- 
putrescent mud. A pig-stye has lately been removed, but the organic remains 
common to such places, are mixed up with the earth, and form a pasty mass 
spread over part of the soil. The wife of the present occupier lately died of 
fever, and his child recovered with great difficulty. None of the inhabitants 
are well; three cases of fever and one death were cwauly traceable to the abo- 
minable filthiness of this place. 


(To be continued.) 


REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
( Continued.) 


WATER SUPPLIES. 


[27.] Would not aconstant supply of water to the public at large, and 
to the poor in particular, at high pressure, instead of the present inter- 
mittent supply at low pressure, greatly conduce to the comfort, clean- 
liness, health, and morality of the people ? 


The answers to this question inform us that the intermittent supply is quite 
inadquate to the wants of the poor. In Snow’s-rents, Westminster, there are 
sixteen houses with only one stand pipe in the court. On the principal cleaning 
day (Sunday) the water is on for about five minutes, and it is on also for three 
days in the week for one half hour, and so great is the rush to obtain a modicum 
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before it is turned off, that perpetual quarreling and disturbance is'the result. 
About Stepney the water is supplied at so low a pressure, that it will not reach'a 
cistern on the first floor of a fourth-rate house ; and such is the arbitrary power 
of the company, that they will not allow two houses to be supplied from the 
same cistern—a landlord must fix two, one for each house. ; : 

We also learn that the intermittent supply is highly demoralisiig—the young 
and the old, the virtuous and the vicious, are compelled to congregate together 
at the stand-pipes. | | : nao : 

Asregards the supply being given at high pressure, it is generally admitted 
to be most desirable; but some manufacturers m the eastern part of London 
doubt the practicability of that plan, and say, if it were at present to be enforced, 
they would sustain incalculable injury. They further state, that the East 
London Water Company cannot now supply them with a sufficient quantity of 
water during the summer months, except at night, for during a certain portion of 
the twenty-four hours, the consumption is so great, that the Company is obliged 
to shut off the supply from certain districts, to enable the consumers in other 
districts to get their cisterns filled. It has been stated, that if the water were 
supplied to the inhabitants of the Metropolis at high pressure, the quantity re- 
quired would be so enormous, that it is doubtful if the existing water-companiés - 
could supply the demand; and that an additional expense would be incurred, by 
the wear of the cocks from the attrition of the sand; and that the communication — 
pipes must be stronger, and, consequently, more expensive. On the other 
hand, we learn, that the shareholders of the water company at Preston find it 
more economical to supply the water at high pressure than on the intermittent 
system; and for this reason—when the water is constantly in the pipes the 
pressure is equal, and there is less waste of water. A man comes to the tap and 
turns it on, to see if there is any water, and finds there is none: he does not 
turn the tap again, but leaves it negligently, and therefore, when the water comes 
on, it runs to waste. The high-pressure system is adopted at Nottingham, Old- 
ham, Ashton, Preston, Bury, and in several other towns in Lancashire. In 
Glasgow the supply of water is infinitely superior to that in the Metropolis. One 
water company supplies a population of 315,000; the mains are kept constantly 
filled night and day, and cisterns are used to a very limited extent. Mr. Joseph 
Quick, engineer of the Southwark Water Company, says, that every tenement in 
the district might be supplied with a constant supply of water at the additional 
expense of 13d. weekly, which expense would be more than saved in the abo- 
lition of butts and cisterns. ‘The extra cost of pumping, to raise the water to 
the highest points for which it is ordinarily required, is stated by Mr. Hawksley 
to be very slight. Mr. Wickstead is is of opinion that larger mains would be 
required for the constant supply, but other engineers of equal emimence remark, 
that as smaller pipes are required for the tenants’ supply under this system, 
smaller mains will suffice. It is absurd to suppose that all the pipes would be 
discharging water at the same time, as the advocates for the present method 
of supply have suggested, and which they say must be provided against, by 
laying’ larger and more expensive mains. Mr. Hawksley says it is quite pos- 
sible to engraft the constant supply on the present system in London without: 
much additional expense. Water, it has been observed, is an article of that 
importance, that it becomes the duty of the government to see that as full a 
supply as possible be given to the community. 


[28.] Would it not be advantageous if all dwelling houses, capable of 
being benefited by an ample supply of water, were rated in the same 
way as for sewage and other local purposes ? 
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The answers to this question have generally been in the affirmative; some 
gentlemen, however, have stated that the subject requires some consideration. 
it has been remarked that the municipality should contract, in the first instance, 
for a supply of water, and competition should be entered into then, and not 
afterwards ; and that the expense should be defrayed by a general rate on all 
the inhabitants. It should be imperative upon every company to supply each 
house with water, which would so considerably reduce its cost to the people as to 
become a real economy. 


{29.] Are the present water companies sufficiently under the control of 
Government : | ‘ 


In answer to this question it has been stated, that the existing water compa- 
nies are under no other control than that of self-interest, which the public is 
most heavily taxed to support. In a matter so essential to the very existence of 
the community as the efficient supply of wholesome water, which in towns can- 
not be procured, except through the medium of trading companies, all agree 
that they ought to be placed under the strict control of some competent public 
authority. ‘lhe quality of the water which is supplied to the inhabitants of the 
eastern and western parts of London is sometimes grievously complained of. It 
is a subject of much regret that the public have no redress for this grievance,’ 
seeing that the only parties to whom they can complain are the directors of the’ 
companies, the very persons complained of, who derive the same profit from the 
public, whatever be the quality and quantity of the water they supply. A large 
dividend appears to be the only object the companies are anxious to obtain. 

Competition in cases where a large capital is required, is not the best way o1 
securing a low price for-any commodity. It will always be the interest of the 
companies to combine for their own protection, rather than compete for the 
advantage of the public. Water ought to be provided at the common expense. 
The only security the public can have against the high charges of water companies 
is, for the rates to be fixed, by a competent authority, at a fair remuneration ; 
and, to make the company submit to such rates, the supply of water should be 
managed by some local authority, subject to the superintendence of an officer oi. 
the Crown. The supply of water by private parties should be dizcontinued, and 
made a public undertaking, 

The present water companies have summary and stringent remedies against 
the consumers, but the consumers have no remedies against the companies. A 
tenant must pay, even if the water be stopped, or interrupted from any cause, or 
deteriorated in quality. In concluding this part of the subject, it may be re- 
marked that it will be of no use to carry water into the houses of the poor until 
means are afforded by sinks and drains to carry it away. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Typuus Fever ar Pracuz.—We hear that great mortality has been 
caused by typhus fever at Prague. “The ravages committed by this disease have 
increased the deaths to an extent out of all proportion to the usual average: the 
deaths last year amounted to 5,192, being one in twenty-three of the population. 
Typhus fever, of late, has also been most fatal to gentlemen of the medics) 
profession. 
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LITERATURE. 


Tue Sanitary Question; 1rs ORIGIN AND Procress. Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly. 


Tue above is the title given toa pamphlet just issued by a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the National Philanthropic Assoeiation.. It purposes to be a 
record of the “ origin and progress of the Sanitary Question.” Of the 
Importance of such a document there can be but one opinion. 

The Report commences by referring to the period when preventive 
disease first occupied public attention, about the year 1838, when the 
Registrar-General was appointed. It then briefly refers to the Select 
Parliamentary Committee on Public Health of 1840, of which Mr. 
" Slaney, M.P., was Chairman ; and we are then given the history of the 
origin of the National Philanthropic Association itself (1842). After 
referring to another Parliamentary Committee (1842) on the subject of 
interments in towns, and having paid a well-merited compliment to 
Mr. George Alfred Walker, the Report gives the following conclusion 
of the last-mentioned Committee .— 


‘‘ The evils of Interment in Towns had arisen to such a height; t that no time 
ought to be lost by the legislature in applying a remedy ; that the custom had 
desecrated the repose of the dead, and injured the health and feelings of the 
living.” 


We are then favoured with an account of the movements of the 
National Philanthropic Association, and of the opposition to their pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Local Boards. The Council of the Associa- 
tion seem to have persevered, amidst considerable discouraging circum- 
stances. Their suggestions were, of course, met by the usual amount of 
passive resistance of parochial authorities, on the score of expense of 
improvement, as if cleanliness and health were not worth the cost 
attendant on them. 

. The Report then gives a history of the Commission instituted in 
1844, now known as “ the Health of Towns’ Commission,” and also of 
the origin of the Health of Towns’ Association, of which it thus speaks: 


«‘ The Association has held several Meetings, the first at Exeter Hall, at 
which the Marquis of Normanby presided, and the last at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on the 11th December, 1847, at which his Lordship also presided. 
Resolutions were passed at these Meetings in favour of extended protection to 
public health ; the Association has also been very active in distributing tracts, 
&e., with valuable extracts from the various Parliamentary Reports hereinbefore 
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referred to. Several of the Members of the Association have delivered some 

excellent Lectures, which have been printed and extensively circulated. In the 

following towns there are also Branch Associations established :—Liverpool, 

Manchester, Edinburgh, York, Halifax, Bath, Derby, Marlborough, Plymouth, 
Walsall, Worcester, Ripley, and Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 


After having passed in review the attempt made by Lord Lincoln to 
introduce into Parliament his measure on Sanitary Reform, the Repoit 
thus speaks of the Labourers’ Friend Society :— 


‘* Your Sub-Committee feel that there is no part of the question on which the 
health of the poorer classes is more dependent than the wholesome state of their 
dwellings, for, however excellent the sub-drainage, the superficial cleansing, and 
the supply of water to towns, still, unless proper dwellings for the labouring 
population are constructed, it is much to be feared that no great and permanent 
improvement in their health and morals can be reasonably expected. Your 
Sub-Committee, therefore, feel that great praise is due to the promoters of the 
Labourers’ Friend Society, instituted for improving the dwellings of the poorer 
classes, and also for building Model Lodging Houses for the poor,” 


These remarks are too true to be questioned: “ no great and perma- 
nent improvement” of the health of the poorer and the middle classes 
can be expected unless their dwellings are properly constructed. Ven- 
tilation must be attended to—people must be made aware that they 
cannot live long, or healthy, without the air in their dwellings is pure. 
The public must be schooled on this point; it is useless to disguise the 
fact, the people do not appreciate the value of a wholesome atmosphere. 
Lamenting the apathy and opposition of local authorities, the Report 
Says t-— 

‘‘ Your Sub-Committee can account for this indifference to the public welfare, 
by these and other local authorities, only on the supposition that they are in- 
trusted with certain power which their habits and their education will not enable 
them to exercise or understand.” 


Every Sanitary Reformer will respond to the truth of this extract. 
It is unquestionable that the habits and education of Local Commis- 
sioners do prevent their appreciating the merits of the subject of public 
health. The Commissioners are generally men who perhaps mean well, 
but their good intentions cannot stay the cholera, and the progress of 
typhus would not by such means be retarded. Both have kept pace 
with the apathy of Local Boards, and Commissioners generally should 
have for their motto—“ Dealers in Cholera and Typhus.” 

We have, in an early number of the Health of Towns’ Magazine, given 
an account of the instituting of the Health of London Association, and 
it appears that the National Philanthropic Association is the parent | 
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Socicty. The latter Society nursed its offspring for upwards of twelve 
months, but now the former Association may be said to “ walk alone.” 
Lord Morpeth’s Act for the Removal of Nuisances, the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, are all concisely and clearly sketched in the Report. 
“The City and Liberty of Westminster Sanitary Asscciation,” the 
National Association, for the Suppression of Interments in Towns,” 
and “the Anti-Interment in Towns’ Association,” have also a fair 
«share of notice; nor has the First Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners escaped attention. In fact, the pamphlet may be said to embrace 
as accurate a history of the Sanitary Question and its progress as could 
be expected from a single body of gentlemen. If they have made the 
proceedings of their own Association a little too conspicuous, it is 
excusable ; but, on the whole, the document is drawn up in a fair and 
temperate manner. The following paragraph concludes the Report :— 


‘‘ Your Sub-Committee trust that they speak the opinions of the President 
and Council, as well as the friends of public health generally, when they state, 
that a sound and effective law to protect public health is looked for at the hands 
of the Government with the greatest anxiety ; they humbly submit, as their 
opinion, that the cause of public health differs from almost any other question, 
and that immediately it was officially made known to the Government that up- 
wards of 50,000 persons died annually from removable causes—that a million 
and a half cases of unnecessary sickness, occurred in the same period—and that 
the nation, from the absence of proper Sanitary Regulations, suffered yearly loss 
amounting in the minimum to 14,000,000—humanity should have triumphed 
over state policy, and the Legislature should have stepped out of its ordmary 
course to attempt to do that which, in other cases, might better, perhaps, be left 
to the popular will. The Legislature is the guardian of the public health, it 
stands, in this respect, 7 Joco parentis, because it is not a matter of fiscal policy, 
which could be put off till a ‘‘ more convenient season,” it is one which affects the 
religious, moral, social, and the physical welfare of the nation; and humanity 
dictates to all that it should not admit of unnecessary delay.” 


Tne Past, THE PRESENT, AND THE PROBABLE Future SuPPLY oF 
Water to Lonnon. By Joun Loupe Tasperner. Longman 
and Co. 


In No. 10 of the Health of Towns’ Magazine we called the attention of 
our readers to the above pamphlet, and we promised to return to a con- 
sideration of it in an early number. In our former notice we gave, in 
the author’s words, the history of the formation of the different Water 
Companies of the Metropolis ; and Mr. Tabberner in his pamphlet follows 
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up the history with an account of the several Parliamentary Commissions, 
issued for the purpose of enquiring into the proceedings of the Compa- 
nies, and the manner in which they discharged the dutiés which the 
Parliament on the one hand, and the country on the other, reposed in 
them. These several enquiries, of course, revealed the usual amount of 
sacrifice of public convenience to private gain; and the Parliamentary 
proceedings, as they mostly do, indeed, recommended certain things, 
which never were done. In fact, the question of the supply of WATER 
ended in smoke. Mr. Tabberner, after having detailed the substance | 
of the evidence given before these several Committees, gives us the fol- 
lowing “ Returns” of the Water Companies,. by: which it appears, to 
use the author’s words, that “ although the proprietors of some of the 
Companies had not for a very considerable period received any dividends, 
their property had increased in value, by the application of their reve- 
nues to the increase of their capital, to enable them to extend their works 
without making calls ;” or, in other words, they used their profits to 
increase their stock in trade :— 


CHELSEA WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1723. 
Limitation of Capital, according to Act of Parliament, £70,000. 
2...) 2G. 
Amount of Capital subscribed ip $5 70,000 0 0. 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of sub- 
scriptions paid, or capital created from profits, 
and upon which dividends are declared -- 201,301 0 0 


SE SS SETS TREES 


Gross expenditure tie ve 27 Ui3LbL..0. O 





SOUTH LAMBETH WATERWORKS COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1785 
Limitation of Capital, according to Acts and Charters, 226,000. 
Bo Sa 
Amount of subscriptions paid .. Pe ; 35,920 0 O 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of =f 
scriptions paid, or capital created from profits, | 
and upon which dividends are declared ne 146,633 0 0 


Gross expenditure... spr d82, 533% O20 


RammnePiasrete) 
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SOUTH LONDON WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1805, 


Limitation of Capital, according to Acts of Parliament, £160,000. 








a Seen: 

Amount of subscriptions paid ne ae 98,000 0 0 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of sub- 
scriptions paid, ov capital created from profits, 

and upon which dividends are declared wy, REF, G00; te 10 

Gross expenditure .. 2. 2) 245, 806525510 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 


Limitation of Capital, according to Act of Parliament, £400,000. 


ey”. BOs 
Amount of subscriptions paid ae oe 378,466 6 9 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of sub- 
scriptions paid, or capital created from profits, 
and upon which dividends are declared ome 25,796 15 9 


Gross expenditure .. .. 404,263 2 6 


The proprietors of this company have debited the works with interest at the 
rate of five per cent., during the time of the competition, which amounts to the 
sum of £163,782 6s. 9d., which sum they consider a part of their capital, or 
money invested in the company’s plant. The capital of the company will there- 
fore be £568,045 9s. 3d. 


EAST LONDON WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Limitation of Capital, according to Acts of Parliament, £500,000. 


£  s. d. 
Amount of subscriptions paid re 436,139 0 0 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of aus 
scriptions paid, or capital created from profits, 
and upon which dividends are declared ie 158,849 0 0 








Gross expenditure ee os 594,988 0 0 
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GRAND JUNCTION WATERWORKS COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 138]0. 


Limitation of Capital, according to Act of Parliament, £300,000. 


BF at as 

Amount of subscriptions paid . 206,000 0 0 
Expenditure on works beyond the amount of sub- 
scriptions paid, or capital created from profits, 

and upon which dividends are declared #2 50,005 1 4 

Expenditure on works by the Grand Junction 9 

Cunal Company ‘ 27,000 0 O 
Expenditure on works ey the e Regent Canal Com- 

pany ies : 48,169 0 3 

Gross expenditure ah nag el dv4anak oF 


Let no one despise these water-shops; we very much doubt whether 
any * gin-shop” in the Metropolis can boast of a better balance-sheet 
than is here given. Twenty years have elapsed since a Parliamentary 
Committee told the House of Commons that the water supplied to 
London was generally unfit for domestic use—that it was dirty and 
dear; but the Legislature has done nothing. Mr. Tabberner, after 
having commented on this fact, gives us his views on the subject of a 
supply from the chalk strata, or what is termed the “‘ Artesian supply ;” 
and the author has clearly established the fact, that an abundant quan- 
tity of pure water, fit for every domestic purpose, can be thus obtained. 
If any doubt existed on the point, the following facts, given by Mr. 
Tabberner, would set the matter at rest :— 


In Covent-garden-market Mr. Braithwaite (many years ago) sunk a well 
into the sand-bed ; but never succeeded in obtaining an uninterrupted and per- 
manent supply of water for the ordinary use of the market. Messrs. Easton 
and Amos were lately called in and consulted on the subject, which resulted in 
their boring ninety feet into the chalk; and with the same machinery as was 
before at work at the sand-spring the market is now efficiently supplied with 
pure water. 

“The Zoological Society’s well in the Regent’s-park was first bored into the 
sand ; and for about two years they had great trouble in getting a supply of 
water : in this case the pipes were frequently getting choked with the sand. 
The well was afterwards bored forty feet into the chalk, and an abundance of 
pure water has ever since been incessantly obtained. 

“« Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Company’s well in Brick-lane is bored about 
one hundred feet into the chalk, from which they receive a supply of about 108 
gallons per minute. When they stop pumping, the water rises as high as it did 
when they originally began to pump more than six years ago. 


He 
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« At the Colosseum in the Regent’s-park, Messrs. Easton and Amos sunk a 
well into the chalk, from which a plentiful supply of wateris received. At this 
place there is xo water in the sand between the plastic clay and the chalk. 

“ At Berkeley-square the same gentlemen have bored a well into the chalk, 
and have there obtained a copious supply of water; but there is but very little 
water in the sand-bed. | 

“‘ At the Orphans’ Working School, Haverstock-hill, they have also bored into 
the chalk, where a liberal supply of water has succeeded.” 


If any persons can, after these things, tell us why we should drink 
the Thames water, we shall be surprised. 

After having successfully exposed the absurdity of the theory laid 
down by the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck before the College of Civil Engineers, - 
which supports the principle that every well sunk into the chalk bed 
will be affected by the quantity taken from any one, and consequently 
that the supply would soon become exhausted, the author proceeds to 
demonstrate his plan for giving water to the Metropolis. From the pre- 
ceding extracts it will not be difficult to guess the proposed modus 
operandi, viz.,—by sinking Artesian wells in different parts of London; 
and he argues that an inexhaustible supply of good water is to be so ~ 
obtained. -Mr. Tabberner is not content with giving us this boon, (a 
great luxury it will he admitted), but he holds out the hope that water- 
rates shall be done away with. We fear he is promising too much. It 
is an unquestionable fact, that science and economy can do much for 
us, and that the present system of water-supply is a disgrace to the age. 
We are not disposed, at present, to agree to all that Mr. Tabberner 
says; but as we have already exceeded our limits, we reserve the conclu- 
sion of our remarks on this pamphlet for our next number. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


A Disquisition on Pestilential Cholera, &. By Charles Cowdell,. M.B., 
M.R.C.S. 

On the Remedial Ills attendant on the Lives of the People. By J. Evans 
Riadore, M.D. 

A Series of Lectures on the Grave-yards of London. By George Alfred 
Walker, Surgeon. 
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Since the publication of the last number of the Health of Towns Ma. 
gazine, the Public Health Bill has passed a second reading, with scarcely 
- any opposition, either in the House of Commons or without the walls. 
The immaculate Marylebone vestry has certainly made a bit of a stir. 
This body, half political, half social, which has sprung from the ruins of 
the good old times, when power and place were synonymous with irre- 
sponsibility and extravagance,—this Reform vestry are the only party 
in the metropolis who have shown the least opposition to the intended 
act, and then, only because they were afraid that the parish of Maryle- 
bone was to be brought within the cleansing and purifyimg process of 
the bill. As for the City authorities, they are pursuing their march in 
the right direction, quietly and steadily. If they are not to come within 
the pale of the general measure for the metropolis, they are prepared to 
receive, and, we trust, to carry out with spirit, an act which will go very 
far to raise the standard of health of the inhabitants. In writing thus, 
we beg to be understood as by no means sanctioning the isolation of the 
City of London from the rest of the metropolis; and nothing has oc- 
curred to shake our opinion as to the impolicy, not to say the injustice, 
of giving the City a separate act. It cannot be done without affecting 
the interests of the inhabitants of other districts. But comparing the 
contemplated bill for the city of London with the general bill now 
before Parliament, it will be found, with the exception,—and this is a 
grave exception, of water supply, that the City authorities are at length 
getting alive to the importance of the question of public health. We 
occasionally, to be sure, hear the braying of Mr. Common Councilman 
Lawrence, and some few others in the City gatherings, but it only 
causes “ much laughter.” People are getting wiser, and the march of 
intellect has extended to the City of London; the Corporation begin to 
see that they must keep pace with the times, or that they must surrender 
what they term their “ privileges ” to other hands. 

The Sanitory Reformers themselves in town and country are doing much 
to assist the Ministry. Three deputations from the various metropolitan 
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associations met at the office of the Woods and Forests, and we are told 
that they were unanimously of opinion that the bill should pass unmu- 
tilated. They felt that although it is not what they really would wish, 
yet, rather than offer the least opposition, or fetter it with any proposed 
amendments, they would accept it as an instalment of a debt due to the 
country. It must be observed, that the members of the medical pro- 
fession, to whom so much credit is due, have not received that consi- 
deration at the hands of the Government, to which they were so justly 
entitled. It is believed that the previous benevolence of medical men 
in exposing the causes of disease, and in tracing those causes to the © 
apathy of local bodies, have rendered them particularly odious to the 
parish Dogberries, and that the Government evaded the appointments of 
officers of health not wishing to entrust the appointment to the local 
Boards of Health. The Government itself did not feel sufficiently 
strong to insist on the power being given to the supreme Board, and 
thus one of the most useful provisions in the measure has been passed 
over. Let us hope that the Ministry will imsist that the Superintending 
Inspectors are properly qualified medical officers of Health; this may 
go some way to heal the wounded feelings of the members of the medi- 
cal profession, and contribute to the security of the public health. The 
bill, as it is at present, does not exclude the metropolis. It gives 
power to the Privy Council to extend it to any portion of the country, 
and also to abolish all local Boards;—but the friends of parish parlia- 
ments have extracted something like a pledge from Lord Morpeth that 
it is not intended to include the metropolis in its enactments. We 
hardly think the bill is so fitted, or that a single measure can possibly 
be introduced, to meet the wants of the modern Babylon. It is diffi- 
cult to wipe away three hundred acts of parliament, or to bring forward 
a bill which will satisfy the public requirements, and at the same time 
deal justly with the conflicting mterests involved in the question. 
Although there is much whereon to congratulate the friends of sani- 
tary improvement, there is still much to be done. Petitions should pour 
in from all quarters, in order that the Government may be supported: 
the battle has only now begun. The Second Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioners, referred to at length in another page, tells us that the 
Cholera is still advancing, and before we can feel the effects of good 
drainage and sewage, and the other benefits attendant on proper sani- 
tary measures, the enemy may appear at the gates, and we may be at 
the mercy of an uncompromising foe. But whether the Cholera visits 
us or not, we hold it to be a great crime and a disgrace on us, asa 
nation, if after it has been clearly demonstrated that upwards of 50,000 
persons die, annually, from removable causes; that a million and a half 
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of cases of unnecessary sickness occur, and that we thus lose many 
millions of pounds every year,—if we do not take steps to remove those 
evils. We say it is the bounden duty of all who love their country, or. 
who desire to see us a healthy or a happy people, to assist in promoting 
the cause of Sanitary Reform. 


WHAT IS A NUISANCE? 


We have received several letters asking the above question, which has 
been raised by the late extraordinary conflicting evidence given in the 
trial of the parish of St. Luke v. Gore, the scavengering contractor. It 
is not everybody in this metropolis who knows the contents of a sca- 
venger’s place of deposit; but if they consider that the refuse of our 
streets and our ash-pits, including stale fish, decayed animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, in fact, embracing every thing that is disgusting to the 
senses,—and if they will bear in mind that there are thousands of tons 
heaped together in a very limited space, and exceeding in height the 
tops of many houses, they may form some opinion of what constitutes 
a scavenger’s yard. Well, then, in the ordinary sense, is such an accu- 
mulation a nuisance, and is it dangerous to the health of the inhabitants ? 
On the trial in question, Dr. Southwood Smith and others proved that 
it was not only a nuisance, but that “every man, woman, and child,” 
residing in the neighbourhood were in danger of illness from the effects 
of the scavenger’s yard; but Dr. Guy and Dr. Ryan were of the contrary 
opinion. Apart from the direct proof that cases of sickness were con- 
tinually occurring and traced to the exhalations from the place, we should 
be glad to be informed how such an immense mass of filth giving off car- 
bon and hydrogen with their compounds, could prove otherwise than a 
nuisance, or how it could be made out that the public health was not in 
danger. If this is Dr. Guy’s doctrine, surely Mr. Gore is a chemist of 
the first order, and has made a discovery which throws everything pre- 
ceding it into the shade. “There was no smell,’ says the learned 
doctor. Well, never mind, carbon is rather a mischievous gas, and that 
has no smell, it nearly occasioned the death of one of the most eminent 
philosophers that the world produced. But how such a mass of putridity 
as is generally contained in a contractor’s yard can be devoid of smell, we 
cannot imagine. Mr. Gore must have been very busy with disinfectants 
if he can render his premises inodorous or prevent their being dangerous 
to public health. Some people think Smithfield Market is not a nui- 
sance; others fancy the Thames water to be very palateable; while many 
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affect to think the air of an overcharged graveyard is very bracing. 
Well, there is no accounting for taste. Let us charitably hope that Dr. 
Guy was mistaken, rather than that the question of Sanitary Reform is 
the monster humbug of the day! 


ON THE VALUE OF CLEANLINESS TO HEALTH. 
By Erasmus Witson. F.R.S. 


In my previous advocacy of the “value of cleanliness to health,” I took, 
as the groundwork of my argument, the known existence in the skin of 
a system of drainage of marvellous construction and wonderful extent; 
and deduced from this argument the simple question, Can sucH A PER- 
FECT CONTRIVANCE BE CREATED IN VAIN? I next pointed out the purpose 
of this important apparatus, and showed that, but for it, poisonous matters 
either generated in the system, or, received into it from without, must be 
retained within the body and be the means of its destruction. I also 
showed that, to whatever extent the destructive influence of these poison- 
ous principles might be delayed, by the intervention of other agents 
of drainage, namely, the lungs and the kidneys, yet that the ultimate 
and inevitable consequence of interference with the drainage of the skin 
must be the annihilation of vital existence. 

If we turn our thoughts from the drainage of the human frame to 
that of a town, we shall see, at once, the necessity for a free outlet to the 
various tubes by which the drainage is effected. We can perceive, 
that not only will the removal of poisonous matter from the town be pre- 
vented by an obstruction existing at the outfall, but that any inter- 
ference with the rate of movement of the stream, will give time for 
the subsidence of the solid constituents of the ejected fluids, and tend to 
increase the evils of an external obstruction, by causmg one in the 
supply tubes within. This indeed, so far as the skin is concerned, is a 
fruitful source of eruptions and diseases, and not unfrequently of in- 
ternal disease of the most inveterate kind; the natural penalties of a 
dirty and neglected skin. 

Again, if we contemplate the minute size of the pores through which 
the contaminated fluids of the system are thrown out upon the surface, 
to be separated entirely from the body, we shall discover another 
argument for extreme vigilance in the clearing away of obstructions. The 
pores are so minute, as scarcely to be perceived by the naked eye, the 
smallest particle of dirt might block up their openings, and then the 
serious consequences to which I have previously alluded, may take place. 
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Happily the remedy is in our own hands, and of the most easy ap- 
plication,—water, soap, the clean towel, and the flesh glove; humble 
attributes of domestic life, but not the less mighty engines in the pre- 
servation of happiness and health. 

It might be thought extravagant to compare the skin, under any 
circumstances, with the two extremes of productiveness, which character- 
ise the surface of the earth; but those who are familiar with the 
observation of the skin, may perceive as much diversity of its appearance 
in different individuals, as exists between the lovely picture of luxuriant 
vegetation, with its countless glowing hues on the one hand, and the 
dried, rugged, parched, and poisoned barrenness of the desert, on the 
other. The one is the skin of health, the other the mask of disease; 
the former represents the blessings of cultivation ; the latter, the curse of 
abandonment and neglect. I have seen the withered skin of age and 
infirmity under the costume of five-and-twenty; and often and again 
have contemplated the extreme of cutaneous sordidness and hideous 
deformity in the otherwise youthful and strong. 

There is another point of view in which the drainage-function of the 
skin is to be regarded, namely, as the means by which the equipoise of 
the fluids of the body is maintained. ‘Without this contrivance, the sys- 
tem would be in danger of drowning in its own fluids. Much of what we 
hear of fulness of vessels, giddiness, and oppression of head, is, no doubt, 
due to imperfect drainage by the skin; while the remedy obviously lies in 
the payment of proper attention to the washing and cleansing of that 
organ ; the removal by soap and water of the matters which naturally col- 
lect on its surface, and plentiful friction with the clean towel and flesh- 
glove. These are the contrivances by which the pores are to be kept freely 
open, by which obstructions are to be prevented, and the proper purifying 
function of the skin maintained. 

The great English philosopher and poet Pope has most truly written 
that— 


‘In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single can its end produce, 

Yet serves to second, too, some other use.” 


How correctly this applies to the functions of the skin, for not only does 
the drainage of the skin serve the more obvious purpose of separating 
matters from the body which would be injurious to hfe were they retained, 
but it also tends in an equally important degree to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body. An average temperature of the blood is maintained 
by the evaporation of fluids through the skim. When the internal tem- 
perature is greater than it should be, as in warm weather, during exercise 
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or under the excitement of fever, a larger quantity of fluid is carried 
away by the drainage-apparatus of the skin. It issues from the pores in 
large and visible drops, and often runs down the body in streams. By 
this evaporation, attendant upon this copious drainage, the excess of inter- 
nal heat is carried away, and the distressing sensations which internal 
heat occasions are relieved. After a time, this copious drainage renders 
its effects evident by occasioning thirst; that is, the sensation which 
declares the want of more fluid in the system, and reminds us of the loss 
which the excess of surface-drainage has occasioned. We all know the 
intolerable painfulness of extreme thirst: but thirst is only an indication 
of the violence done to the economy by excess of heat; by heat which 
the exhaustion of the water of the system occasions to prey upon the 
sensations; and is therefore another evidence of the importance and 
necessity of a free transpiration. 

Seeing the mutual dependence which thus exists between the most 
important of the interval organs of the body, and the drainage-apparatus 
of the surface, how urgent does the necessity for a free transpiration 
become, how imperious the call to preserve the skin im a state fitting to 
perform its functions freely and completely! how, obviously, the whole 
of the phenomena of life seem to point to CLEANLINEss as the means 
of procuring comfort and immunity from disease ! 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
By M. Daviss, Sec. Nationat PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCIATION. 


See yon maker of the dead man’s bed, 

The Sexton—hoary headed chronicle! 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er stole 

A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand, 

Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaintance, 
By far his juniors! Scarce a scull’s cast up, 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some passage of his life. Biarr. 


Tut poet who spoke of the Sexton as a “ hoary-headed chronicle,” re- 
ferred, it is presumed, to the sexton of the country church; if he did 
not, the poet took more than even a poet’s license. It is not intended 
to be argued that “ hoary headed” sextons are not to be found con- 
nected with the churches in towns; but that they are few in number, 
cannot be doubted. We have not, for the present, to deal as much with 
the sexton as with his assistant “the grave-digger,’ and we beg to be 
understood as writing of grave-diggers in certain places in the metropo- 
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lis, and in most large towns. Those whom “the cap fits,” may of course 
“ put it on;’’ and others, whose conscience acquits them of coming 
within the pale of our remarks, will not feel offended. 

The grave-digger is a man, respectable enough in his way, and few 
there are whose lot it has not been to scrape his acquaintance for a short 
period; man cannot live for ever, nor can he well bury himself. This is 
left for the friendly hand of the functionary whose natural history we 
are now attempting to sketch. His office is, as his name denotes, to dig 
the graves, a tenement which all, sooner or later, must inhabit; they 
may be termed dwellings which the living build for the repose of the 
dead. Repose, did we say?—alas that it were always so! 

We hardly know how to class the professional grave-digger. He can 
scarcely be said to belong to the breed of “ navvies,”’ although his occu- 
pation, in some respects, is similar; both are well acquainted with earth 
work and tunnelling, and neither of them is particularly scrupulous in 
pursuing his professional duties. Perhaps he should belong to the 
butcher tribe,—nay, the butcher pursues his avocation with both skill 
and feeling; he kills his victim with method, and cuts him up with some- 
thing like science. The grave-digger cannot be said to be related to the 
honourable fraternity of carpenters, because it will be found that he has 
the most profound contempt for that which the carpenter has taken such 
pains to construct. It is pretty clear that the grave-digger belongs to a 
class of his own; his peculiar calling has no parallel in the whole range 
of the arts and sciences. Still, the grave-digger is a man, and we should 
be sorry to say what else. His heart and his pulse beat like those of 
other men,—he is a very respectable member of society; and if he visits 
the gin-shop a little oftener than his neighbour, who has a right to com- 
plain? If he is the lowest official belonging to the church, it will pre- 
sently be found that his occupation has many important features, for to 
his care is committed the remains of the departed loved one, the brave, 
the fair, the beautiful. 

There are thousands in this metropolis, and indeed in all large towns, 
who think that the business of the grave-digger is confined to the dig- 
ging and the filling up of graves; but these are only a part of his duty; 
it will be found that he is a kind of a yankee pedlar, a dealer in old 
nails, and iron coffin handles; of firewood, and broad cloth; of craniums, 
- and human teeth; in fact, nothing comes amiss to him,—from a corpse 
to a coffin. He is an anatomist of the first order, and we would back 
him to amputate a limb, with the first operator of the day. He laughs 
at the axiom in Euclid, that “ things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other,” for he will demonstrate, as clearly as possible, that a 
grave only capacious enough for one person, can hold twenty or thirty; 
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like the conjuror, he will show you how “ the quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye.” 

It may be supposed that we are romancing,—that the grave-digger is 
a quiet, unsophisticated mortal, who is willing enough to dig the graves, 
and then fill them up again; takes his fee, goes home like other men, 
goes to bed and gets up like other men. There are many of the class, 
of whom no more could be said; but, unfortunately, circumstances alter 
cases, and the grave-digger becomes a body-snatcher, or something 
worse. 

Supposing, therefore, that we allow the grave-digger to be a man, and 
made as men are; that he really and truly walks erect; let us examine 
and see how he performs his work, and of what that work consists. We 
do not purpose to draw very largely on the credulity of our readers, 
but shall sketch a picture from life “in the midst of death.” 

Spa-fields burial ground is situated in Clerkenwell, and has, for many 
years earned an unenviable notoriety in consequence of the constant 
mutilation and destruction of the dead therein. Owing to the unceas- 
ing vigilance and exposures of Mr. George Alfred Walker, through the 
means of the press, this Golgotha has, for some time, been closed.— 
It is as well that the reader should understand that Spa-fields is one of 
many such places, which abound in the metropolis, and that it is private 
property, formerly used for the purpose of interments. Of course, being 
a small plot of ground, it was soon full: and the “ manager” and his 
assistants were put to their wits’ ends in order to conceal the fact from 
the public. This could only be accomplished .by digging deep pits in 
several parts of the ground, and disinterrmg the newly-buried dead, 
cutting them into pieces, and casting them, en masse, into the hole. 
But how was the coffin wood to be disposed of? ‘This was to be done 
by burning it, as also the dried human bones, in an outhouse kept for 
the purpose. The “ Times” of March 5, 1845, gives us the evidence of 
Police Constable, Henry Webb, G. 106, and Martin, 104, who happen- 
ing to visit “ Spa-fields, where they saw the lids of several coffins beg 
consumed over a fierce fire, and pieces of human flesh were attached to 
the coffins, the size of their hands.” But the following deposition, 
which was transmitted to the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, just 
about the time mentioned, does not impress us with a very favourable 
notion of the occupation of the grave-digger. 


“ Reuben Room examined,—I was in the employ of Mr. F. Green, as grave- 
digger, in 1837, and continued in his employ for about six years. Our mode of 
working the ground was not commencing at one end and working to the other, 
but digging wherever it was ordered, totally regardless whether the ground was 
full or not; for instance, to dig a grave seven feet deep at a particular spot, I 
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have often disturbed and mutilated seven or eight bodies; that is, I have severed 
heads, arms, legs, or whatever came in my way, with a crowbar, pickaxe, chopper, 
and saw. Of the bodies, some were quite fresh, and some decomposed. I have 
had as much as 13 cwt. of human flesh on what we term the ‘‘ beef board,” at the 
foot of the grave, at one time. I have often put a rope round the neck of the. 
corpse, to drag it out of the coffin, fastening one end of the rope to a tombstone, 
so as to keep the corpse upright to get at the coffin from underneath, to make 
room for the flesh of other bodies. The coffins were taken away and burnt, with 
pieces of decomposed flesh adhering thereto. I have taken up half a ton of wood 
out of one grave, because I had to take out two tiers of coffins, some of which 
were qulte fresh, and we used to cut them up for struts, used for shoring up the 
graves. We had as many as 50 or 60 sides of coffins always in use to keep up 
the ground from falling in when digging. We have buried as many as 45 bodies 
in one day, besides still-borns. I and Tom Smith kept an account, one year; we 
buried 2,017 bodies, besides still-borns, which are generally enclosed in deal 
coffins. We have taken them up when they have been in the ground only two 
days, and used them to light fires with. I have been up to my knee in human 
flesh, by jumping on the bodies so as to cram them in the least possible space at 
the bottom of the graves in which fresh bodies were afterwards placed. We 
covered over the flesh at the bottom by a small layer of mould. I have ruptured 
myself in dragging a heavy corpse out of the coffin. It was a very heavy one. 
It slipped from my hold lifting it by the shoulders. The corpse was quite fresh. 
These occurrences took place every day.” 


The grave-digger has told his own tale,—he has sketched his own 
picture,—he has written his own “natural history.” If the reader is 
pleased at reflecting that the grave-digger is classed, by the naturalist, 
as belonging to the order of Man, well and good. But the picture 
would be incomplete, were we not to give an accurate notion of the 
personal appearance of the grave-digger; and we shall again sketch 
from life. 


Stephen Bishop had, for the period of 17 years, been an “ assistant” in the 
immortal Spa-fields; and it is impossible that a fairer representation could be 
imagined than was Stephen’s person of his calling. As may be supposed, nature 
had been sparing in her gifts to him. He was tall in person, with immensely 
long arms, which, as he walked, swung to and fro, like the pendulum of a clock. 
His face was unusually long, and of the Hottentot cast; while his ample mouth, 
surmounted by large thick lips, gave a fine finish to his physiognomy. Added 
to the beauties described, Stephen was possessed of a pair of legs, which the 
anatomist would describe as ‘‘ convex internally,’ and they were in the middle 
of his feet. So looked and so stood Stephen. He might have said, with as 
much truth as did the ghost in Hamlet,— 


**T could a tale unfold, 
Which would make thy young blood freeze, 
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And thy hair stand upon an end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


The subjoined diagram gives an accurate subterraneous delineation of 
Spa-fields, 


THE HOUSE THAT STEPHEN BUILT. 
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There are lots of Spa-fields, and lots of Stephen Bishops, still in the 
metropolis. 

Bulk must occupy space, so says the philosopher, but the grave-digger 
laughs at the notion; his answer is, that with him, bulk occupies space 
only for a short time; decomposition goes on so quickly, that bodies 
entrusted to his care are found, in the course of a day or two, to “vanish 
into thin air;” all that then remains of them and theirs, may be pur- 
chased in the “old store shops,’ m the shape of coffin handles and 
coffin nails; not forgetting that the sexton, with a due regard to econo- 
my, has converted into a coat the fine black cloth which the living really 
believe to be still adorning the tenement of the dead. 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO LONDON, AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NEW COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. | 


By Cuarres Wuitiaw, Esa. 


ENGLISHMEN are generally acknowledged to be the most practical men 
in the world,—that which we do as a nation is invanably well done. 
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If a railway is to be constructed, or a bridge to be made, in a forcign 
country, Englishmen are mostly to be found to devise the plan, and very 
often to carry the work into execution. Bvt still we do many things 
that are inconsistent with our practical character.—We often, to use a 
homely proverb, “begin at the wrong end,” and consequently have to 
purchase experience at a very high price. And we do this with an eye 
open. Now, without meaning any disrespect towards the talented 
engineer who constructed that gewgaw, the Thames Tunnel, we ask, of 
what use is this subaqueous and dear piece of workmanship? and we are 
naturally led further to ask whether there was no fitter employment for 
Mr. Brunel and his employés, than in the construction of what is 
neither ornamental nor useful? What a blessing might have been con- 
ferred on hundreds of thousands of the wretched inhabitants of the low, 
dark, unwatered dens, which abound in this metropolis, if the engineer 
had been employed, and the capital which the Thames Tunnel cost, 
embarked, in procuring a good and cheap supply of water fit for the 
domestic use of so many of our fellow creatures. These things remind 
us of an inconsistency in our national character; and if the Thames 
Tunnel has the effect of acting as a water mark of our indiscretion and 
extravagance, even at such a cost, and if we profit by it, the wisdom will 
not be dearly bought. 

Now it is impossible to deny that the present Commissioners of Sewers 
are disposed to proceed practically in their work. They have, as a warn- 
ing to them, the miserable failure of their predecessors, whose apathy 
and ignorance cannot fail to induce a spirit of activity and caution in 
the new Commission. But while a better state of things are to be 
hoped for and strictly demanded of “the new brooms,” yet that they are 
going to the source of the evil, and that they are beginning at the right 
end, are at present very questionable. A deficiency of, or the want of good 
drainage, it cannot be questioned, are among the most active promoters 
of disease. The most obvious law in nature is, that that which has been 
once corrupted by man’s use, is no longer, until it has undergone certain 
changes, of any benefit tohim. It is very natural, then, that he should 
seek its removal, and, if he can do so, to convert a nuisance into a 
source of profit. But do we get rid of the nuisance in a consistent or 
practical manner? Do the Commissioners of Sewers adopt the best 
mode of promoting the health of the people? All the cry now is for 
“more drains and sewers.” Very good, but to where do they propose 
to convey the contents of the drains and sewers?—Into the Thames! 
In fact, they propose to convert the Thames into “an elongated cesspool,” 
to poison the stream with the excrementitious matter of two millions 
of human beings, and heaven only knows what else. What has been 
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found to be the bane of the whole population—the accumulation of foetid 
matter constantly discharging the poison, sulphuretted hydrogen, is to be 
conveyed into the river, from whence hundreds of thousands of persons 
daily get their supply of water for domestic purposes. Is this the 
science of the nineteenth century? Is this the practical method of a 
New Commission, comprising men of skill and eminence? ‘This, the 
beginning at the right end? “More drains! more sewers!” And will 
the inhabitants, who constantly drink this filthy Thames water, thank 
the New Commission for the additional degree of savouriness given to the 
foecal stream. Is it wise to promote the health of a part of the popula- 
tion by inflicting such an evil on others? The Commissioners say they 
cannot do everything at once. Granted,—but why not settle the question 
of Water supply, and give us some hopes of having a proper quantity of 
water, and fit for human beings. The outcry for this main element 
of man’s comfort has been going on for more than a quarter of a 
century, and we are now as far from the point as ever. Commission 
after Commission have reported to Parliament that the Thames water 
is unfit for domestic purposes, and what will it be when double the 
quantity of excrement is poured into it? Foreigners say of us * You 
Englishmen are very clever people, but then you swallow that which we 
do not care to drink.” This is true, and when we raise the handle of 
our water closet, we are by no means certain that the contents of the 
pan will not, in the course of a day or so, occupy our tea-pots. It is 
therefore madness to pass over the question of Water. It should go 
hand in hand with the subject of Sewers and Drains. To blink the 
question, because certain parties are interested im the continuance of an 
unrighteous and disgraceful monopoly, is unbecoming the conduct of 
true sanitary reformers. Let us hope that the Gwydyr House Commis- 
sion will recommend that that the government should immediately pro- 
ceed to deal practically with the subject of Water supply. There is a 
plenty of good water in the bowels of the London earth, which may be 
got at by exercising a little ingenuity. The Thames water may be used 
for the purpose of flushing sewers, but it is not fit for the tea-kettle; and 
the fact that a great portion of the metropolis now use for domestic 
purposes the water of the contaminated stream, is the strongest con- 
demnation which can be passed on the sagacity of the nation, or of its 
love of decency and cleanliness, 


Norland Terrace, Notling Hill. 
Feb. 25th, 1848. 
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WATER-CLOSETS versus PRIVIES. 


Ir there is one fact which the Sanitary Reformers have endeavoured to 
impress on the public mind respecting the cost of sanitary improvements, 
as of more consequence than another, it is, that water-closets are cheaper 
than privies. Not only are they cheaper, but more wholesome in every 
respect. The average cost annually of cleaning out the cesspool is esti- 
mated at one pound each. Water-closets require no labour, and the 
first cost of construction is the only expense. The cesspool is a nuisance 
in every sense of the word, and quite incompatible with the spirit of the age, 
It is, therefore, a subject of regret that Lord Morpeth, in his new bill, 
did not discountenance the construction of privies. The 34th clause 
puts privies before the water-closet. 

‘* And it is enacted, That it shall not be lawful newly to erect any new house, 
‘ or to rebuild any house, pulled down to the extent aforesaid, without a sufficient 
‘** Privy or Water-closet,” &c. 

Surely the Bill was not submitted to any competent authority on 
Sanitary Reform, before it was printed, or such a blunder could not 
have been committed. A privy to every house, is certainly better than 
one between twenty or thirty families; but the Act should have made 
the building of water-closets compulsory. 


SKETCHES IN LIMEHOUSE AND RATCLIFF. 
By Dr. A. Barnett. 
(Continued from page 363, No. 12.) 


Many of the poorer districts are unprovided with tanks or butts, con- 
sequently the supply ceases in a few hours, unless the inhabitants pro- 
cure it at the time it is flowing, and preserve it in whatever vessels they 
may happen to have, as old butter-tubs, pans, saucepans, &c., which are 
then deposited in one corner of the dwelling, consequently they not 
only have it deficient in quantity, but, from accumulation of soot, dust, 
&ec., impure in quality. Such a state of things must give rise to per- 
sonal uncleanliness, and to a filthy condition of the dwellings, and 
necessarily be detrimental to health. In the better portions of these 
districts there is a very inadequate supply—it is intermittent—at so low a 
pressure as to preclude the use of water-closets, unless aided by costly 
forcepumps. The very worst consequences arise from the ill judged par- 
simony or neglect of landlords. Instances occur, of the refuse from 
houses, mixed with soil from privies, finding its way to waste land 
adjacent the dwellings, there giving out effluvia of the most deleterious 
nature, contaminating the atmosphere, and causing a frightful catalogue 
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of diseases. A state of things wholly attributable to the want of proper 
drainage, which a false economy on the part of the owners of property 
has induced them to neglect. (Ex. Pleasant-row, near which are sewers, 
but no drains have been constructed and connected therewith.) 

The neglected state of the dwellings of the poor may be adduced in 
proof of the inattention, on the part of the landlords, to their comfort 
and welfare; thus, we find that for years the walls and ceilings have been 
neither whitewashed nor cleansed, and that not even the necessary 
repairs to make them water-tight, have been effected; indeed, to such 
an extent has this disregard to health and to human life been carried out, 
that these miserable dwellings have been known to fall to pieces and 
bury the miserable inmates in the ruins. (The fall of three houses in 
Brook-street, Ratcliff, containmg nearly one hundred inmates, may be 
mentioned in proof of this statement; and as an example of the indiffer- 
ence on the part of the local authorities to the comfort and well-being of 
the poor, these wretched habitations were let on the average at 10s. 3d. 
each house » week, and offered to the poor persons, who were compelled 
to reside there, the following advantages— 

They were dark, ill-ventilated, undrained, uncleansed, and neither 
wind-tight, nor water-tight; with no receptacle for refuse; all waste water 
had to be either thrown therewith into the streets, or on to a small piece 
of ground in the rear of the houses, there to infiltrate the soil, or te 
remain stagnant on the surface, and to give rise to various effluvia to 
vitiate the atmosphere. Added to these enticements! the poor creatures 
had the prospect of much sickness and suffermg—of having every 
article of furniture destroyed, and ultimately of being buried in the 
ruins of their own dwellings. Let us but contrast the foregoing with 
the advantages of good drainage, cleansing, water supply, &c., offered to 
the tenants, (twenty,) paying for about the same-sized house, the same 
amount of rent, (in two better localities,) and we shall be able to draw a 
pretty good estimate of the oppression of the poor, from the cupidity of 
landlords on the one hand, and from defective local administration on 
the other. 

Much good might be effected in the dwellings of the poor by very 
simple and inexpensive means, namely—by limewashing the walls and 
ceilings at stated periods, and by altering the window-sashes so that 
they might be opened at the upper part; an example of which arrange- 
ment is scarcely to be met with in the poorer localities of these districts. 
Some of these dwellings, however, will not admit of improvement—they 
ought to be pulled down. Such a proceeding being the only mode of 
securing immunity from disease, in such close (ex. Hopson’s-place,) 
neglected and ruinous (Brook-strect) habitations. 
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WHAT WILL SCOTLAND DO? 


Aut England will in a very brief space of time be under the influence 
of a good measure of Sanitary Reform. Everything bespeaks that the 
Government is in earnest. Their firmness in resisting the proposal of 
the authorities of the City of London to grant them an independent 
act for the City Sewerage, has won for them golden opinions. It there- 
fore becomes an interesting question as to what will Scotland do? The 
following “ peep into the wynds of Glasgow” is taken from the Scotch 
“ Reformer’s Gazette,” a well-conducted paper, published at Glasgow. 
The sketch is too good to be curtailed. 


A THIRD PEEP INTO THE WYNDS OF GLASGOW. 


“‘ If it be true what Mr. Symonds, the Government Commissioner, says re- 
garding the wynds, a view of the internal machinery during a fearful epidemic 
cannot but be interesting. He (Mr. Symonds) says, and no one who has visited 
this part of the city so often as we, will doubt the veracity of his statements :— 
‘The wynds in Glasgow comprise a fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 
30,000.’ He describes the outward appearance, and then states,—‘ Revolting as 
was the outward appearance of these places, I was little prepared for the filth and 
destitution within. Their bed consisted of a layer of musty straw, intermixed 
with rags; there was generally little or no furniture; the sole article of comfort 
was a fire. Thieving and prostitution constitute the main sources of the revenue 
of this population. It is a nucleus of crime, filth, and pestilence, existing in the 
second city of the empire. A very extensive inspection of the lowest districts of 
other places, both here and on the continent, never presented anything half so 
bad, either in intensity of pestilence, physical and moral, or in extent propor- 
tioned to the population; yet no pains seem to be taken to purge this Augean 
Pandemonium.’ 

«« The best comment on the above will be another visit to this gem of the city. 
Having accidentally met the doctor, we again resolved to follow him in his visits 
through the hovels of pestilence, poverty, and crime. We commenced our labours 
by climbing up four stairs; and, on entering a clean well-furnished house, we 
found the mistress of the house fast sinking by hemorrhage and fever; her hus- 
band lay a corpse hard by: her accouchment had taken place about eight days 
previous. She requested the doctor to send for her minister, as she wished her 
baby baptized in her own native language (Gelic), before she died. The doctor 
then wrote the following note:—‘ Rev. Sir, Widow Muir is ill of fever, and in a 
very dangerous state; her husband is now lying dead, and she wishes very much 
to see you in her present distressed condition.” The minister declined ; yet, 
though forsaken by her spiritual guide, she was not so by her doctor, for she is 
now quite well. Having left this house of mourning and affliction, we next en- 
tered by a low door into a house about thirty yards from the Trongate; it was 
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divided into four small apartments; here we found six under fever. Whilst 
examining two in one room, lying on straw and rags on the floor, we heard deep 
sighing and moaning in the adjacent room. In it were three, and one corpse, 
whose decease they, though in distress and want, were so sadly lamenting. We 
opened the door of a small apartment, four feet by seven, in which the typhoid 
effluvia was so strong that we stepped back; in this there was a woman fast sink- 
ing under typhus fever. In vain we spoke of leaving the door and window a 
little open. All were kept shut, and a fire on at the same time. We need 
scarcely add, that she sank in two or three days. No fewer than seven deaths 
had occurred in this house in two or three weeks. We proceeded on our way, 
and entered a court abounding with swine and dunghills heaped up to the windows 
of the ground flats of the houses aground. We ascended a delapidated stair, 
and endeavoured to open a door but, was prevented, as we afterwards learned, by 
a tailor, who sat with his back to the door, until his wife and child got into bed, 
for whom the doctor had lines. The pains, she said, were so severe in her limbs 
and back, that she was unable to\move hand or foot, and, as for drugs, she wanted 
none, for they had no effect. Wine and rice she found most soothing and bene- 
ficial. The doctor ordered a large mustard sinapism, the name of which per- 
formed a complete cure. We proceeded on our way, and entered a lodging hovel. 
Two or three individuals were lying ill among straw and rags on the floor. One, 
in particular, caught our attention; his visage too plainly indicated disease and 
want; and, to our horror, when we approached his pallet of filthy rags and 
musty straw, and cast our eyes fully upon him, he appeared as a range of ant- 
hills—he was literally swarming with vermin; so much so that we felt them 
crackling under our feet, just as sea-weed along the sea-shore. In vain we 
endeavoured to alleviate his sufferings; for the lodging-house keepers in this 
quarter of the town spare no pains to obtain relief off the town for their sick 
inmates, and, when obtained, they scruple not to sell it, if it is given inthe shape 
of nourishment, and retain the money under the pretext of pay for their lodgings. 
Some of those lodging dens have been, during the present epidemic, a passport to 
the grave. Children have been left orphans, and parents have been left childless 
in these pestilential dens. We went next to a tenement which was in ruins, and, 
according to the doctor’s line, we were to go up two stairs to his patients; but, 
to our astonishment, the first stair had either fallen down, or had been taken 
away. A young woman stood on the second flat, of whom we inquired regarding 
our patients. ‘ How,’ said we, ‘are we to get up?’ ‘Troth, sure it is easier to 
get up than to get down,’ ‘Two jolly tars, observing our difficulty, came to our 
assistance, who, when assisting us, as if they were on board hoisting the main- 
sail, sung out, in true sailor-like style, ‘Sloop a-hoy-e!’ The partitions were 
torn down, the windows all out, the thatch fallen in, and the whole tenement 
shook when we walked on the floor. In one corner we found a woman weeping 
over her child, who was lying among straw, nearly in a state of nudity ; her hus- 
band lay in another corner, ill of dysentery. We observed, through the broken 
partitions at the far corner of the house, a man sitting by a few burning embers ; 
he sat upon a few bricks, not a particle of furniture was there. His whole family 
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Were in the hospital, and he was left alone. Although this man was surrounded 
by disease and death, he, like many others, tried to get off the town; when, by 
some accident, it was discovered that he carried about with him a considerable 
sum of money. We looked out by one of the windows, and, to our horror, the 
wall had given way, and was shooting out several inches. We thought it full 
time to make the best of our way down; when, to our comfort and safety, we 
found the brave jolly tars waiting our arrival. The doctor thanked them, re- 
marking that breakers were ahead, and that it was high time to reef their sails 
and watch their helm. We next paid a visit to a widow’s home; she had, some 
weeks ago, been bereaved of her husband, and one or two of her children, who 
died of fever, and now another interesting girl, who used to administer to the 
wants of her parents and sisters, when ill of fever, lay dead, having died of con- 
fluent smallpox ; other two lay ill in an adjacent bed, fast sinking with the same 
disease. ‘The widow stood with her hands clasped; her grief was evidently of 
that poignant nature that even tears would have given relief. She anxiously 
asked the doctor if there were any hope of the two. She exclaimed, ‘ My hus- 
band—my children—my all!’ and sank down on the floor. We thought that 
we saw the tears sparkle in the eyes of the doctor when he cast his eyes on the 
corpse and the afflicted group, while he wrote a line for their relief. We pro- 
ceeded on our way, and knocked at the door of a Swiss. The moment we 
knocked, music began; we knocked again, louder than before, and the music was 
more loud—the door opened, and the music increased; it was a kind of organ of 
wires and balls, constructed on the back of the door, and when agitated it began 
to play. Here were two young women ill of fever. They said they were tra- 
velling musicians, and went through the towns and villages playing the French 
piano, in a foreign dress. The one belonged to Perth, the other to Edinburgh. 
They both recovered, and it is not long ago since we saw them pursuing their 
calling in Monteith-row. Who is this that is making his way towards us? He 
shrieked for help when he fixed his eyes upon us—he staggers and falls. It is 
Dennis M‘Cook, the fiddler. His wife had died that morning, and he, in despair, 
rose in the midst of fever to see the doctor. He is assisted to his hovel in the 
Briggate, in which his wife lay dead on a little straw, and the most of his 
family lay ill of fever, at the same time, on pallets of straw. Dennis is gently 
laid down—the pulse quivers—the hands become ccld—the nails blue—the eyes 
dim—the rall is in the throat—the jaw falls, and Dennis is gone for ever. ‘Oh, 
hone! oh, hone! the strings are broken, and we are lost,’ was muttered by the 
sick survivors. ‘Thus died Dennis M‘Cook, the fiddler, who, in better days used 
to excite his countrymen to ecstacy with his fiddle and his bow, at the heart-stir- 
ring strains of ‘The morning star.’ This family, as well as many others, would 
have perished by disease and want, if they had not been fed from day to day by 
the medical gentlemen who were called at this critical time, for an inspector was 
neither seen nor heard of by us for three months; indeed, an inspector is of little 
use amongst a class of people whose whole object is to eke out an existence 
by cheating and skulking about without working. How it is, or why it is 
that an inspector's services are remunerated so far above a medical man’s, we 
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know not, but one thing is certain, that such civic economy and policy will tell 
fearfully on the rate-payers, and the poor themselves, for we have no hesitation 
in saying, that more than a third goes to nurse idleness, crime, and disease, as 
well as bring death to our very doors, whilst the deserving poor are mocked with 
a pittance scarcely adequate to sustain life. We find no fault with the Parochial 
Board, but the system pursued is completely inadequate for the existing Poor-law. 
Having heard that our friend Dr. Thomson was very ill of fever, we bent our way 
to the Hospital. What ascene—gloomy and still was the room. We approached 
his bed—cold was his brow, and dim was his eye; there lay dead the generous 
and warm-hearted Dr. Thomson, who never shrunk from his fellow in distress. 

** We mean, by and bye, to give a few hints on what can and should be done 
to avert this fearful and alarming state of the public health, and also what means 
should be adopted to stem the swelling tide of imposition.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF UNCLEANLINESS UPON THE MORAL 
CHARACTER OF MAN. 


By Prorzssorn WaALE. 


PropaBiy there is no axiom more trite, certainly there is none more 
true, than that which affirms, that whatsoever is physically wrong can 
never be morally right. The interests of man’s physical and moral 
natures are so intimately intertwined, and the laws by which they are 
regulated, are so mutually dependent, that he who violates the one, 
violates the other, and exposes himself to punishment from both. There 
is no process by which we can separate the interests of the one from the 
interests of the other, so as to permit the degradation of his physical, 
without detriment to his moral nature. Physical indiscretion 1s invari- 
ably followed by moral as well as physical suffering. The sad results of 
physical transgression will start up and confront the transgressor, m all 
their bold and hideous proportions, as the very antipodes of his moral 
being. It is thus that uncleanliness, though originally a physical evil, 
having no independent existence, is invariably followed by moral evil 
and moral punishment. Viewed simply in relation to the physical dis- 
ease and suffering which it produces, uncleanliness is calculated to call 
forth the severest denunciations of the statesman, and the most benevo- 
lent efforts of the philanthropist. But when the moral evils which it 
generates are taken into account, it assumes a far greater importance, 
and calls imperatively upon every class of the community to assist in its 
removal. Unfortunately, the connection between uncleanliness and 
immorality not being generally admitted or understdod, separate and 
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distinct efforts are used for the removal of each, which, exerted con- 
jointly, would go far to the eradication of both. 

Placed beyond the jurisdiction of the magistrate, and unamenable to 
the legislation of the statesman, immorality is allowed to develope itself 
with impunity, unless it come into direct collision with the material 
interests of society. 

The sanitary measures which are now exciting general attention, 
though their chief and avowed object is to remove physical suffering, 
and to diminish the ratio of mortality, will do much to dissipate the 
moral evils which uncleanliness generates. 

Deeply important as is the question of sanitary reform, when simply 
contemplated in its political and economical bearings, it is not in con- 
nection with these that we purpose to treat of it in the present article, 
but merely in relation to its effects upon man’s moral character. 

That uncleanliness prevails to a far greater extent in large towns than 
in rural districts, is a fact indisputably proved by the Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioners, and the publications of the SANITARY 
Associations. The reason is obvious: for where large masses of persons 
are congregated together in a confined space, uncleanliness and filth are 
more easily and speedily generated, and more compactly concentrated, 
than where the population are scattered over a large surface, possessing 
greater appliances for the preservation of cleanliness and the removal of 
offensive matter. Let any man who is familiar with uncleanliness only 
by report, visit the districts of St. Giles’s, Bethnal Green, or St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury; let him enter the wretched dwellings with which they are 
crowded; let him mark the lean, shrivelled, yellow countenances of the 
inhabitants, even of the children; let him, if he dare, examine minutely 
the filth and squalour in which hundreds of his fellow-bemgs live and 
move, and have their being; and then let him ask himself the question, 
Can morality exist and develope itself in scenes like these? can the 
graces of the Christian character expand and blossom in such a putrid 
atmosphere? 

But leaving these particular localities to the unfortunate celebrity for 
which they are distinguished, the writer of the present article can affirm, 
from his own experience, that there are, within a hundred yards of Lon- 
don Bridge, surrounded by all the wealth and splendour of the richest 
city in the world, dwellings inhabited by the poor, which for impurity 
are scarcely inferior to the most unhealthy of the districts mentioned 
above. In Fan-court, near Upper Thames-street, there are a number of 
houses, three and four stories in height, with two and sometimes three 
rooms on each floor; each room being inhabited by one family, occasi- 
onally by two. The landing-places which surround each flight of stairs, 
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and upon which the doors of the different apartments open, are about 
four or five feet square; upon these landing-places, all kinds of refuse 
are accumulated: pots, saucepans, washing-tubs, generally filled with 
suds, decayed vegetables, coals, ashes, meat and fish bones, and even 
human excrements, all huddled together; and in the midst of them, 
two or three jars of what is called clean water for tea. In one of these 
houses, the privy is within six inches of the room door, and it is impos- 
sible to enter one without inhaling the offensive odour of the other. 
The windows are kept hermetically closed, as if to prevent the ingress 
of any benevolent zephyr, which, intent upon its message of mercy, 
might attempt to penetrate, in order to rouse and clarify the stagnant 
atmosphere. 

The writer, when visiting these houses, sometime since, in connection 
with a benevolent society, was compelled to keep his handkerchief to 
his nose, during the whole of his stay, and even then retched violently 
when he gained the open air. One of the rooms was occupied by an 
elderly couple, whose newly-married daughter was residing in the same ~ 
room with them and her husband. Another room was occupied by two 
young married men and their wives, and three children. Can we con- 
ceive anything more subversive of moral feeling and delicacy, than this? 

Pent up in such close and putrid dens, and surrounded by such cir- 
cumstances, every motion open to observation and remark, man loses his 
self respect, and woman her modesty. For how is it possible for modesty 
to exist where decency is impracticable? Men, women, and children, 
relations and strangers, eat, drink, and sleep, surrounded by their own 
odour, and inhaling their own effluvia. 

The pig in the sty is not more familiar with its own filth, than are 
these wretched inhabitants of the fever dens of the metropolis, with the 
filth generated by themselves. 


(To be continued) 


Tur Lunes.—On examination, the lungs will be found full of inu- 
merable little holes, like a sponge. These holes are the cells into which 
the air enters when we breathe. So great is their number, that they 
have been calculated to amount to 174,000,000; forming altogether, a 
surface thirty times greater than that of the human body. Every one 
of these cells is provided with a net-work of blood vessels, by means of 
which the blood is brought into immediate contact with the air over 
every portion of their surface. When this great amount is taken into 
consideration, we shall feel at once how necessary it is to supply pure air 
to the lungs with every breath we draw. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue following is a summary appended to the above document, which 
is drawn up with great ability, and to which we shall refer at greater 
length, in our next number. 


‘¢ We now beg leave to submit the chief conclusions which appear to us to be 
deducible from the investigations we have made since we submitted our first 
report. 

‘“* Having received much additional information, as to the progress of cholera 
towards Europe, and as to the means of its prevention, we find— 

‘** That the disease, as it has recently appeared in Persia, in Trebizond, and in 
Russia, is unchanged in its general character, and that it is, at the present time, 
according to the latest information, in a similar position to that in which it was 
in 1831, when its progress was arrested by the frost, previously to its advance 
upon Europe, immediately after the thaw took place. 

‘*« That the more recent experience in Russia has led to the general abandon- 
ment of the theory of its propagation by contagion; a conclusion in which, after 
a full consideration of the evidence presented to us, we fully concur. 

‘* That the views which we adopted in relation to the inexpediency of special 
cholera hospitals, except in cases of peculiar necessity, have been confirmed by 
the coincident adoption of the same conclusions in Russia. 

‘“« That we have received much information tending to establish the conclusion, 
that cholera is not the sudden disease which has hitherto been supposed; that 
the commonly known form of the malady is, in reality, its second stage; and that 
its first stage is manifested by the premonitory symptoms of diarrhcea, which is 
commonly unattended to, but which, if met by the strict observance of proper 
regimen, and by appropriate medicine, may be arrested before passing into the 
more violent and fatal stage of the disease. 

“That in addition to our former recommendations, we further recommend that 
preparations be made for what appears to us to be one of the most important mea- 
sures of alleviation, the establishment of local dispensaries, where persons affected 
with the first stage of the disease, as manifested by the premonitory symptom, 
may be immediately placed under the proper treatment for arresting the further 
progress of the malady. 

‘“‘ Having examined, as closely as the time and means at our disposal would 
permit, the late extraordinary increase of mortality in the metropolis, amounting 
in eleven weeks to upwards of 6,000 deaths, an excess of mortality during those 
eleven weeks greater than the entire mortality from the cholera in the metropolis 
during the 21 weeks when it prevailed in the year 1832; we find— 

‘« That of the excess of 6,000 above the average, 1,522 deaths were registered 
as deaths from epidemic influenza, but that the deaths from epidemic typhus, and 
from pneumonia, bronchitis, and the whole class of diseases of the lungs, com- 
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monly brought on at all times by cold, damp, and atmospheric impurity, have 
also been very numerous; the number of deaths from typhus having been during 
the eleven weeks 999, and the number above the average from diseases of the 
lungs (apart from influenza) 2,655. 

“That sickness and mortality from diarrhoea and from typhus, of precisely 
the same time as that which preceded the former visitation of cholera, have been 
excessive amongst the population of the low, ill-drained, ill-cleansed, and over- 
crowded neighbourhoods, that are marked as the cholera tracts of 1832. 

** That the climatorial changes observed, as antecedents to this recent excess 
of mortality in the metropolis; have been an excess of humidity in the air, and 
rapid and extreme changes of temperature; and that such excessive humidity 
has been the chief observed antecedent to former visitations of influenza. 

“That the inmates of a model lodging-house, and the prisoners in the chief 
prisons in the Metropolis, where the drainage, cleansing, dryness, ventilation, 
and warmth, are better than ordinary, have been distinguished by proportionate 
immunity from typhus, influenza, and other epidemic diseases; affording an exem- 
plification of the freedom from such disease, which would probably follow the 
extension of similar sanatory arrangements. 

‘‘ That in the lower, the ill-drained, and the worst-cleansed districts, in the 
close streets, courts, and alleys, chiefly occupied by the poorer population, typhus 
and other epidemics are now prevalent, with an increasing frequency and in- 
tensity, constituting, in our opinion, the state of evil contemplated by the Con- 
tageous Disease Preventive Act, which authorizes the appointment of Local 
Boards of Health, with powers for cleansing, and the adoption of other prevent- 
ive measures. 

«* That seeing the advantages derived from the visits and exertions of such 
Boards in 1832, and the probable length of time which must elapse before new 
and combined works of drainage, cleansing, and water supply could be executed, 
we recommend that Boards of Health should be immediately constituted, with a 
view to carry out, more especially in the districts where the visitations of epi- 
demics have of late been most severe, such measures as may be practicable, as 
well for checking the progress of typhus and other prevalent maladies, as for | 
making preparation against the probable invasion of Asiatic cholera, 

‘‘ Having observed the excessive mortality in the northern districts and certain 
of the suburbs, as compared with the central portions of the metropolis, we di- 
rected our attention to their sanatary condition, and we find— 

‘“« That large tracts of suburban land, namely, the Poplar Marsh, the Isle of 
Dogs, the Essex Marshes, and the Greenwich and Plumstead Marshes, are in an 
exceedingly bad condition; and that much of the uplands in the other suburbs 
consists of stiff, undrained clay land, excessively charged with moisture. 

‘«« That these marsh and undrained lands are extensively intersected with open, 
ill-kept, and stagnant ditches. 

‘«‘ That there being no systematic land-drainage, and no proper pre-appointed 
system for the drainage of land intended to be used for the sites of houses, or of 
new suburban dwellings, when new dwellings are constructed, a great part of the 
drainage from the suburban houses is carried into these stagnant ditches. 
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«‘ That in one of these marshes the proportion of open ditch is 184 to 450 
acres, or one acre of ditch to 24 acres of land, stagnating and giving off emana- 
tions from the decomposition of animal as well as vegetable refuse. That in the 
Surrey district of sewers alone there are nearly 70 miles of uncovered ditches 
and open watercourses, comprising a space of more than 60 acres, and com- 
plained of as being stagnant, and as receiving house-drainage, and giving off 
much offensive moisture. 

«‘ That marsh diseases prevail at times amongst the agricultural population of 
the Essex, Plumstead, and other marshes; and that after the wind has prevailed 
for some time from these ill-drained lands in the direction of the houses, marsh 
diseases are constantly noticed among the adjacent population. 

“ That there is no doubt that the mist and humidity arising from the suburban 
ill-drained land, is carried amidst the inhabitants of the adjoining districts, and 
exercises at all seasons a pernicious influence on the health of the population. 

«« That there are perceptible differences in the amount of epidemic disease in 
the agricultural suburban districts, according as they are well or ill drained; and 
that where drainage works are properly carried out, the amount of humidity and 
mist is speedily diminished. 

«That the excess of moisture on the marsh and ill-drained land is detrimental 
to the productive power and value of the land, and to good husbandry. 

«That the operations for improving the land by drainage are obstructed by the 
exceedingly imperfect drainage arrangements, only some of these arrangements 
being, while all of them ought to be, within the general drainage jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners of Sewers. 

«« That powers should be given to the Commissioners of Sewers, enabling them 
to cover in all open ditches, to drain roads, and to substitute for ditches tubular 
drains, in connection with the general drainage levels. 

‘«* That if such drains are properly laid down, and connected with the general 
drainage works, the quantity of stagnant surface water will be diminished toa 
very important extent; the roads will be kept drier, in consequence of the greater 
depth of their drainage, and the more rapid discharge of surface water; the lands 
adjacent to the roads will be greatly relieved of surplus moisture; and valuable 
outfalls will be formed for the land drainage, which is now much obstructed by 
the state and construction of the open ditches used for the drainage of roads. 

«© That in connection with the general drainage works, under the direction of 
the Commissioners of Sewers, facilities should be given to owners and occupiers, 
for the drainage of the lands adjacent to the suburban districts by advances on 
loan, repayable by instalments, with the advantage of the general survey, and 
the aid of the superintendence of the officers of the Commission. 

‘© That where land continues in a state of marsh injurious to the health of the 
population, compulsory powers of draimage should be given and exercised in 
relation to it. 

‘«« That, however perfect the drainage of the interior of the suburban districts 
may be, the beneficial effects on the population must be greatly diminished, 
unless the drainage of the suburban land be put in proper relation with it.’’ 
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LITERATURE. 


We have just received the first part of a series of pamphlets, headed 
“ Sanitary Reform and Agricultural Improvement; or, How to promote 
Health and Abundance.” The title presents us two things, which it 
must be acknowledged we are not overstocked with, namely, health and 
abundance. The author (Mr. Ellerman) commences by calling the atten- 
tion of Lord Morpeth, the Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, to whom his letter is addressed, “to a newly discovered dis- 
infectant, which has attracted a considerable degree of public attention 
and elicited highly favourable notice in the columns of the leading sci- 
entific and other journals.” He then proceeds to state that he has paid 
great attention to the important question of improved sanitary regula- 
tions; that he is thoroughly acquainted with the imperfect sanitary 
regulations of this country, with the better systems instituted in some 
parts of the continent; and with the various individual and public pro- 
jects for improvement which have from time to time been propounded ; 
and gives it as his opinion that the suggestions he is about to make, 
importantly merit his Lordship’s serious consideration prior to the 
framing of the legislative measure of public health. 

This is bold phraseology—but, nevertheless, we would not quarrel with 
it, did it not contain a statement involving a question which we feel dis- 
posed to. deal with at the onset rather than to postpone it until after we 
have noticed the details of the plans set forth in this production. The 
principle involved in this statement is that of disinfection. Does the 
deodorizing of substances necessarily imply their disinfection? This 
being a matter of great moment, and, according to Mr. Ellerman’s own 
showing, one to which he has devoted a large amount of careful 
study, we could have wished that he had made or given the results of 
the various experiments in proof of the position which he evidently 
assumes on the subject. Not so with our author, for we find him stating, 
(p. 48) “T have never deemed it necessary to prosecute inquiries in con- 
nection with my fiuid beyond the fact of its deodorizing powers; feeling 
satisfied that it was a disinfectant in virtue of those powers,” and then 
contents himself by placing before his readers the testimony of Dr. Ure, 
Mr. Scandland, and others. This testimony consists chiefly in a “ Report 
of Experimental Researches, and Observations upon the Patent Deodo- 
rizing Liquid of C. F. Ellerman, compared with the patent liquids of Sir 
W. Burnett and M. Ledoyen for the same purpose.” We are content 
to acknowledge that, as far as deodorization is concerned, this report is 
satisfactory, not however that we are prepared to admit that the deodo- 
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rising powers of the fluid is perfect, for we have in our possession a pow- 
der of night-soil said to be deodorized, (and this statement came from 
Mr. Ellerman himself) but it still retains much of its natural odour. 
There can be no doubt that the fluid has the property of fixing certain 
odorous and deleterious gases—we admit thus much, but cannot say that 
the report and other testimony adduced has at all altered the opinion we 
formed and expressed as to the absolute disinfecting powers of the fluid 
at the time experiments were made at the rooms of the National Phi- 
lanthropic Association,—that opinion, which we nowrepeat, was delivered 
in the following terms :—namely, “that for sanatary purposes no re- 
agent can be worthy the appellation of a disinfectant that causes the 
disengagement of a deleterious, though perhaps inodorous gas. Whether 
this takes place when Mr. Ellerman’s fluid is used, it would have been 
well for him to have ascertained,” he might have collected the gas 
given off from the soil during his process of deodorization, and tried its 
effect upon some living animal: we doubt not that he would have found 
it inimical to life. 

The remaining testimony adduced by the author consists of quotations 
from different journals, all of which agree in considering Mr. Ellerman’s 
fluids the most powerful deodorous re-agent; but they do not, we think, 
thereby mean to imply that it is a disinfectant. We are not inclined to 
differ with them as to its deodorizing powers when we refiect upon the 
purposes to which it has been proposed to apply this fluid, but we may 
remark that M. Labarrague’s chloride of lime, according to the trials 
made at Leicester-square, is a very powerful deodorizer, although much 
inferior in strength to Mr. Ellerman’s. 

After quoting several authorities, and, among others, Professor Leibeg, 
as to the value of the human excrement as manure, and the enormous 
loss to the community by its waste, the writer contends that no scheme 
has as yet been propounded for preventing the waste of this valuable 
substance that is not lable to fatal objections. Mr. Ellerman enume- 
rates the three projects recently proposed for this purpose, and embraces 
with these the supposed plan of the Sanitary Commission, the objections 
to which he declares to be— 

** The waste of the manure, and thereby of an abundance of food. 

** The pollution of the water of the Thames and other rivers, and the poison- 
soning thereby of all who drink thereof. 

‘* Loss of labour to the poor, who would be employed in cultivating lands at 
present laying waste, and in harvesting the increased crops. 

‘« Its inapplicability to many towns. 

« And, lastly, Ais firm conviction that it would have to be abandoned.” 


Mr. Ellerman then reviews the plan of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
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Company, to which he declares considerable merit is due, and for the 
importance of their aim, the means for obtaining which, however, he 
pronounces to be inadequate, and that the Company’s scheme, if carried 
into effect, is calculated to render the country a vast swamp. For what 
then is the merit due to the Company ? 

But, surely, if good drainage of lands were carried out at the same 
time with the Company’s plan, it would effectually remove this mighty 
objection; provision might also be made by which the too great dilution 
of the manure might be prevented. 

Mr. Ellerman, then, after summarily rejecting the plan of Mr. Wick- 
sted and Mr. Higgs, proposes his own as the one which comprises every- 
thing that can be desirable; that is to say— 

«‘ 1, The non- pollution of the water of the Thames and other rivers. 

«« 2, The preservation of the manure; the removal of it in a manner which 
shall render it innocuous in every stage of the process, and the pre- 
vention of its excessive dilution. 

«© 3. The production of a greater abundance of food, and an increased in- 
dustrial occupation.” . 

Having mentioned the merits of his plan, he proceeds to describe it ; 
he says— 

‘© That each house should be provided with a water-closet, the waste (earthen- 
ware) pipe, of which, as well as those from the public urinals, should be connected 
with a large tube of glass or earthenware, which in its turn should discharge its 
contents into covered tanks or wells, situate at the junction of streets, and so 
constructed that no escape of the contents could take place into the surrounding 
soil.” 


Now comes the deodorizing part of the scheme— 


‘‘ First, we must have small glass or earthenware cisterns attached to each 
water-closet containing deodoriziug fluids which shall escape into the 
pan after it has been used. 

«© 9, Cisterns of the same to each public urinal. 

«« 3, A discharge of the fluid in certain quantities into the tanks themselves. 
‘«< And, lastly, Inspectors to look after all this and enforce the same.” 

A sketch is added illustrative of the plan. 

Now, before submitting so complicated a plan to the serious considera- 
tion of his Lordship, we think Mr. Ellerman should have first satisfacto- 
rily settled the question raised about disinfection and deodorization, 
instead of sitting down quietly and concluding that the terms were syno- 
nymous. | 

It must be recollected that all baneful gases are not odorous, and, 
therefore, before we admit that fluid as a disinfectant, we must be satis- 
fied that it is capable of fixing all noxious gases given out by decompo- 
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sition, whether they be odorous or not. This position was strongly urged 
by several of the members of the Health of London Association at the 
time Mr. Ellerman made his experiments in Leicester-square, and, if we 
recollect rightly, an opinion was expressed to that gentleman that a 
large quantity of gas was given off inodorous, but not therefore innocuous, 
during the process of deodorization then going on. 

Perhaps Mr. Ellerman will favour us with his opinion as to the nature 
of the gas given off during the process, it may do much towards settling 
this disputed question; for, although his fluid has a wonderful strength 
as a deodorizer, and so leaves it without a rival, we should be glad to 
see the fact established, if correct, that to deprive matter of its odour 
is really to take away its disinfecting qualities. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Tur MerropoLtiraN SANITARY 
ComMIssionERs presented their second 
report on the 19th ult., It is under- 
stood that the topics chiefly treated 
of are, the late excess of mortality in 
the metropolis over corresponding 
periods of former years and questions 
connected with the suburban drain- 
age. The sittings of the Board du- 
ring the last month were chiefly 
occupied in the examination of the 
Chairman, (Mr. Peacock), and the 
officers of the City Court of Sewers. 


Tur Hearts or Towns Associa- 
tron, held its Annual Meeting for the 
election of the Sub-Committee, at 
the Statistical Societies Rooms, St. 
James Square, on Wednesday the 
D3ediailt; 


Tur Crry or WESTMINSTER SANI- 
tary AssociATION.—This Association 
will hold a ‘Soirée Sanitaire,” on 
Saturday evening, the 26th ultimo, at 
the Chairman’s residence, 46, Chester- 
square. 


A Meetine of the Council and 
Members of the National Philanthro- 
pic Association, was held at the 
rooms of the Association in Leicester 
square, to consider Lord Morpeth’s 
bill. The bill, with the exception of 
the clauses 67 and 68, was approved 
of, and Resolutions passed according- 
ly. A Deputation from the Associa- 
tion will wait on Lord Morpeth. 


Tue First Revorr of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Commissioners states, 
‘That it is now universally ad- 
mitted that zmproper or deficient food, 
a filthy condition of living, and the ha- 
bitual respiration of an impure atmos- 
phere, produce among the poor the 
highest degree of susceptibility to be 
affected by the disease of cholera. 
That, on an examination of the actual 
state of the back streets, lanes, courts, 
and alleys of the Metropolis, it is 
found that in general little or no im- 
provement has taken place in their 
sanitary condition since the preva- 
lence of cholera in 1832; and that 
were this disease to break out again, 


in the present state of these localities 
there is no reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that the pestilence would not 
spread as extensively and prove as 
fatal as on its former visitation.” 


Derutations to Lorp Morrzta.— 
A Deputation from the Health of 
Towns Association, waited on Lord 
Morpeth at the Woods and Forests 
Office on Thursday, the 24th February, 
to communicate their opinion on the 
new bill. The Association generally 
approved of the Bull, and gave his 
Lordship some suggestions for his 
consideration relative to the detail. 


On the same day, a very numerous 
deputation waited on Lord Morpeth, 
from the National Philanthropic Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Cochrane, the President, 
introduced the Deputation, which 
comprised the following gentlemen, 
Rev. M. W. Lusignan, M.A., Sir 
Charles Aldis M.D. Dr. C. J. B. 
Aldis, Chairman of the City of West- 
minster Sanitary Association, and 
John Randolph Esq. the Hon. Sec. 
George Alfred Walker Esq. from the 
National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Burials in Towns. J. P. 
Murrough Esq., Dr. Evans Riadore, 
Dr. Serny, Mr. George, from the 
Anti-Interments-in-Towns Associa- 
The Deputation presented his 
Lordship a series of Resolutions 
passed at a recent Meeting of the 
National Philanthropic Association, 
and generally in favor of the Bill. 
(exceptions being taken to the 67th 
relative to Interments in 


tion. 


clause 
Towns.) 
On the same day, a Deputation also 
waited on his Lordship from the City 
of London. Mr. Masterman, M.P. 
Mr. Patterson M.P. Mr. Pearson, 
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M,P. Mr. Deputy Peacock &c., &c. 
comprised the Deputation. Their ob- 
ject was to ascertain from Lord Mor- 
peth, his intention respecting the 
City Commission, and the City Bill, 
now before Parliament, and which 
his Lordship stated the Government 
would not allow to pass, as it had 
determined that the whole of the 
Sewage of the Metropolis should be 
under one Board. 


CuoLera.—‘‘ Want of cleanliness 
is the greatest predisposing cause. 
An uncleanly person will live in an 
uncleanly habitation; and that person, 
and that habitation, will be each a 
Fomes of disease and infection, when 
sickness comes—a centre of con- 
tamination and death to a whole 
neighbourhood; and with this ad- 
ditional and fatal peculiarity, that 
uncleanliness speedily converts the 
milder forms of disease into the more 
malignant. The dirtiest neighbour- 
hoods were, in every case, those where 
the cholera first appeared, and where 
it assumed the most fatal type; nor 
were instances wanting where it broke 
out, to all appearance, spontaneously, 
with no discoverable existing cause 
but that of extreme filth.” The 
Bishop of London’s letter to his Clergy. 

DisaPPEARANCE OF THE CHOLERA 
in Russ1a.—A letter from St, Peters- 
burgh, of the 7th ult. states that the 
cholera had disappeared from the pro- 
vinces of Pensa, Woronesch, Toula, 
and 'Taurida, and from Cherson and 
neighbourhood. In the _ provinces 
Nenij-Novogorod, Koursk, and Kiew, 
the malady had not made any fresh 
progress; whilst in those uf Podolia, 
Volhynia, and Minsk, it had become 
more intense. 


Heatta of tHe MetTLropoLiis.— 
Deaths registered ending Saturday 
last, Males, 590; females, 544; total, 
1,184. The return this week, for the 
first time for several months, shows 
that the mortality of London is return- 
ing within its ordinary limits. 


Court or Serwers, Ciry.—The 
chairman, on the 24th ult., called the 
attention of the Court to the proceed- 
ings taken by the committee appointed 
toconduct the progress of a Bill for 
increased powers for the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of Lon- 
don, at present before the House of 
Commons, and begged to inform the 
Court that the Bill was appointed to 
be read a second time that evening, 
but in consequence of some objections 
on the part of the Government to 
some portions of the Bill, the com- 
mittee had agreed with Lord Morpeth 
that the second reading should be 
postponed for a few days, and in the 
interim, to obtain an interview with 
his Lordship. 
ported favourably of the streets and 
lanes, which were formerly in a de- 
plorable state of filth. 


RerEaL or THE Window Tax.— 
On the 24th ult. a crowded meeting, 
at which D. Wire, Esq., presided, was 
held in Fox Tavern, Islington Green, 
for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment to repeal the window duty. 


The inspectors re- 


PROVINCIAL. 

We understand that Lord Mor- 
peth’s Sanitary Bill has given great 
satisfaction in the provinces, and that 
numerous expressions of approbation 
of its scope and details have been sent 
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in from all parts of the country. Any 
objections that have been made have 
been directed to omissions, and not 
to the provisions contained in the 
bill; and the general feeling of the 
towns seems to be a strong desire to 
be included in, instead of being exclu- 
ded from, its regulations. 


InverNEss.—A Sanitary Associa- 
tion has lately been formed in Inver- 
ness. 


NeEwcasTLe AND GATESHEAD SANI- 
TARY SociteTy.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the committee was held 
(through the kindness of the post. 
master) at the post office in the 
Arcade, Newcastle, on Tuesday after- 
noon, (Capt. J. D. Weatherley, 
Sheriff, in the chair), 
having been taken, on the suggestion 
of Dr. Robinson, towards the engage- 
ment of a room, to be used by this 
and the Working Men’s Society as a 
library and reading room, and other 
business having been transacted, Mr. 
Beggs, the Secretary of the Metropo- 
litan Health of Towns Association, 
was invited to address the meeting, 
and strongly enforced the importance 


Some steps 


of supporting*the Government in their 
endeavour to carry the Health of 
Towns Bill, or the measure would be 
in danger of falling a sacrifice to 
‘‘ vested interests.’” The London As- 
sociation proposed to send a deputa- 
tion to Lord Morpeth on the 23d inst., 
to strengthen his hands, and suggest 
to him whatever modifications might 
be deemed advisable; and they were 
anxious to receive suggestions from 
the provinces not later than the 
21st. 


All Communications must be addressed to the Committee of the Heattu or Towns 
Magazine, 107, St, Martin’s Lane. 


Health of Towns Magazine. 


No. II. Vou. Il.—MARCH 16, 1848. 





Events of the greatest importance in the Sanitary world are rapidly 
succeeding each other, although the Health of Towns Bill is “ dragging 
its slow length along” through Parliament! thanks to Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey and his monster or monstrous motion. Knowing but little of 
the honourable gentleman, we cannot be charged with harbourmg any 
dislike towards him; but we really wish that he was confined; for a day 
or two, in some of the wretched dens of filth and fever which thousands 
are forced to inhabit in the metropolis. Mr. Anstey would then under- 
stand the value of time, and perhaps be able to appreciate a wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Never was there a measure fraught with such importance to the phy- 
sical, pecuniary, and moral welfare of the people introduced to Parlia- 
ment, as the Health of Towns Bill, and never was there so small an 
amount of opposition. Indeed, there is no opposition on the part of the 
public; they think the question proved, and that legislation must follow 
as amatter of course. The only shadow of objection to the bill is offered 
by certain interested parties, who are working very hard in under cur- 
rents to defeat the measure; but it will end im words. The ground has 
been cut from under them, and they must fall. The City authorities 
think they have been undermined by the ministry, whom they have so 
often feasted, and one of whose chiefs, some short time since, declared 
in an after-dinner-speech at the Mansion house, that “if there was any 
one subject which Her Majesty’s Ministers were more unanimous on 
than another, it was, that they would preserve, intact, the ancient privi- 
leges of the City of London.” But lo! after sipping from “ the loving 
cup” and “grasping friendship’s hand,” the Ministry have discovered 
that “the ancient privileges ” stand in the way of the people’s welfare, 
and that the narrow bounds of the City power must be still more cir- 
cumscribed for the sake of the public weal. 

But Exeter is up in arms. No, no, not Exeter:—It is “the Commis- 
sioners of Improvement” of the capital of the West;—they, too, are 
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likely to sing small after the passing of the Bill. They rage,—but they 
can do no more;—they may bark, but they cannot bite; they may 


‘*‘ Waste their sweetness on the desert air,”’ 


but there is a great objection to their cramming the lungs of the people 
with hydrogen and carbonic acid gas; let them take these things them- 
selves, if they like; but let the poor have free trade in the prime elements 
of life,—let them buy these in the cheapest market. It is very odd that 
these monopolists will not take warning by the fate of others, and yield 
with dignity;—how much more handsome is it when told, in unmistak- 
able terms, to walk out of a house, than stubbornly to remain and be 
kicked out? 

The Metropolitan Commissioners are progressing in their goodly work, 
hike men of business,—they have just established a republic in the sew- 
ers. They have solemnly declared that the world of animalcule hving 
in the subterraneous ways of the metropolis, belongs to the people,— 
that it shall not be touched until the survey of the metropolis is com- 
pleted, when it is to be bottled up and sold as Cuapwicx’s Ent1Re. 

But midst the raving of the Commissioners of London and Exeter, on 
the one hand, and the economy of the Metropolitan Commissioners on 
the other, a voice is heard from “a far more ancient city ” than either of 
the two named,—it is immortal Rome that speaks by her great but dig- 
nified sovereign, “ Let a permanent Commission be established to remove 
the causes that affect the health of my people,’ for such is the mandate 
of the Pope. How much more grateful to the ear is this, than the thun- 
ders of the Vatican in religious strife? Nearer home, we have, at length, 
our own clergy leagueing for the purpose of assisting in promoting the 
health of the people; and what can they not do, when they justly possess 
our love and respect? The cause wanted but their aid, and we now 
have it. The admirable letter of the present Metropolitan Chief will 
be found in our next number; and acting under his advice, the clergy 
have raised their voices in Bethnal Green, the Sierra Leone of the me- 
tropolis; and, thanks to the National Philanthropic Association, a per- 
manent committee has also been established. Let them follow the advice 
given in the letter of their Bishop, and take as an example the plan 
laid down in the letter of the Rev. Mr. Champneys, the indefatigable 
and benevolent rector of Whitechapel. We are satisfied that it will 
pave the way for their pious offices, and do much to christianize the 
minds of the benighted people under their spiritual care. “ Unclean- 
liness and ungodliness ” are akin, says the Right Rev. Bishop; and thus 
the physical and moral welfare of the people is dependent on the pro- 
gress of the question of public health. 
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But the subject is yet in its infancy, and still wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. The people must be educated in the question,—the rules that 
govern their health must be taught asa part of their education. We 
are not without the hope that we shall soon see a sanitary catechism in 
the hands of the School-boy; he must be made to understand the value 
of health and long life; that he must live “in temperance, soberness, 
and chastity,” to preserve the tenement which contains within it an im- 
mortal soul,—that the health of that body which is so “ fearfully and so 
wonderfully made,” is dependent on certain fixed laws, to neglect which 
is virtually to conspire against himself, and to commit a crime against 
the community. | 


Tue good-natured ease with which poor John Bull pays the heavy taxes 
placed upon him, is proverbial, both at home and abroad; and we begin 
to think that other nations look on him as fair game. Artists have in- 
variably painted honest John as a burley country uncle, whose bland 
and good-natured countenance, and ample pockets, bespeak his liberality 
and his wealth. He is precisely looked upon as being, in himself, an 
El dorado; in fact, that his money bag, lke a woman’s conscience, has 
no end to it. But if those who so think,—and who so act,—could but 
see the patient sufferig of the toiling millions who chiefly create our 
national wealth,—if they could but look upon the consumptive finger of 
the poor half-starved weaver,—or if they could but view the pale and 
haggard countenance of thousands of our artisans,—they would then dis- 
cover that an immense revenue was collected at the expense of the inhu- 
mation of millions of an industrious population. We walk the streets 
of the great metropolis, and as we look at the splendid shops and ware- 
houses, with their costly and elegant contents, we feel proud of our 
country ; and if such things are a test of the standard of our civilization, 
no country could compete with us in this respect; but, unfortunately, 
these are only “ outward and visible signs ”’ of our industry and wealth. 
Those who have created these things, are in garrets and cellars, devoid 
of light and air, and, in many cases, the most common necessaries of 
life. 

We wish that our legislators understood those things; or if they un- 
derstood them, we should be glad to see that they do all in their power 
to remedy the evils,—to lighten the burden of the poorer, and industri- 
ous classes. John Bull could then smile as complacently as he pleases, 
and there would be but little to check a feeling of satisfaction. 

The Health of Towns Bill, now before Parliament, is, as we have often 
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stated, a great improvement on the present defective, cumbrous, and 
expensive enactments in reference to Public Health. We have given 
the bill our hearty support, although it by no means comes up to the 
mark of excellence which we desire, or indeed have a right to expect; 
and we accept it as an instalment, only. With these remarks we have 
to call the attention of our readers to two most objectionable clauses, 
viz. clauses 95 and 96, and which we most sincerely hope will never be 
lowed to become a law. | 
The former clause enacts 


“That every clerk, treasurer, or other person deprived of any office of profit 
by reason of the operation of this act, may, within three month next, after the 
abolition of the same, make application in writing to the Local Board of Health 
of the district within which the office was held, for compensation for the loss of 
any emoluments or perquisites annexed to the office abolished; and every such 
application shall state the amount of compensation claimed by the applicant, and 
the amount of the emoluments and the nature and value of the perquisites en- 
joyed by him or his predecessors, in respect of such office, for each of the five 
years next before the abolition of the same, or if the office shall not have existed 
for so long a period as five years, then for each year of the period during which 
it has existed; and there shall be annexed to every such application a declaration 
by the applicant that the statements therein contained are true, according to the 
best of his knowledge and belief: and after due consideration of the application, 
it shall be the duty of the said Local Board to assess and pay to the applicant, 
out of the General District Rate to be levied under the authority of this act, such 
compensation, by way of annuity or otherwise, as, under all the circumstances, 
shall be adequate and proper, and to transmit to the General Board of Health a 
report, containing a copy of the application, and stating the amount of compen- 


sation assessed.” 


Now it is impossible to dispute that this clause is a gross wrong on the 
public. The bill proposes to get rid of an expensive, and an inefficient 
piece of machinery, and why? We have gone on complaining for years, 
and of what? Have “the clerks, treasurers, and other persons” who 
have had the direction of affairs, done their duty so well as to merit this 
enormous waste of the public money, or this extraordinary indulgence? 
If they have, then there is an end of our cause, and the new law is a 
piece of supererogation. But is it not a known fact, that these officers 
have, with few exceptions, grossly neglected the best interests of the 
public, and have never put into power the law, in the spinit of the law? 
We get rid of these incapables, and we pension them, as though they 
had really merited our eternal gratitude. After a siege of ten years,— 
after a passive resistance which has cost the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our population,—after the whole of their entrenchments have 
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been carried, in which we lost millions in blood and treasure, they are 
about to march out with all the honours of war, with banners flying, and 
their pockets well lined with gold! Talk of the convention of Cintra, 
after this! if you will. 

“ But softly,’ we hear it said: “the clerk, treasurer, and other per- 
sons,” are not the administrators of the law, they are only the paid 
servants of the public.” Very good; but were they not paid in full for 
their services? and were they not amply paid, too? and did we promise 
them a life interest in their office? Let them reply to these questions, if 
they can. 

But we must state of what class of persons “ the clerk, treasurer, &c.” 
are generally composed: They are chiefly lawyers, whose hunger, or 
whose avarice, have induced them to obtain the appointments, m order 
that they may weave a web around a number of clients, like a spider 
catches a luckless fly, and pounces on him as his just prey. These men 
have obtained their appointments through intrigue and cunning, or paro- 
chial jobbing,—call it what you like; and mark, reader, this enlightened 
half legal and half social functionary, the clerk, is mostly ¢he Local Board! 
In him is generally centered the s<!s authority of the parochial parlia- 
ment, and he is as much an autocrat, as the Emperor of all the Russias, 
who can insist on his subjects clipping off their moustachios, or whose 
mandate must be obeyed, if it be “bring me his head!” 

We speak advisedly, and we speak from experience; and in order that 
the subject may be put in a clearer light before our readers, let us give a 
grief description of the existing semi-defunct Local Boards. ‘They are 
generally shopkeepers, or half retired tradesmen,—men_ respectable 
enough in their way, whose chief knowledge consists in making, and 
whose chief aim through life has been to make—money /—honestly, we 
dare say. But before they can seat themselves at the Local Board of 
Green Cloth, they must have possessed a certain qualification: what is 
it? Is it an extensive or a well-developed cranium? Is it a certain 
aptitude for business, or for the office which they aspire to? or a superior 
education?—Neither. It is nothing less than a certain amount of pro- 
perty, which regulates their election. They must be in possession of 
some three or four thousand pounds sterling, in houses or land,—bricks 
and mortar, instead of brains. So that persons whose organ of “ con- 
centrativeness” is tolerably large, or whose baser organs have enabled 
them to steal a march on the more honest portion of the community. 
have generally been the directors of the local mud carts and parish 
scavengers. By these means, the professional man, especially the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, who are not generally blessed with a 
superabundance of this world’s goods, but whose education and acquire- 
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ments peculiarly fit them for the office of Local Commissioners, have 
mostly been excluded from the Boards. 

What is the consequence of all this? Officers have been appointed 
whose qualifications have been on a par with their masters. Ignorance 
has usurped the place of merit,—high rates, and a high mortality, have 
gone on for centuries, while a set of intrigueing lawyers have appropri- 
ated to themselves the lion’s share of the hard earnings of the poor. 
This is a faithful picture of local management, local boards, and local 
officers; and it is now proposed by the Government to pension off the 
worthless men who will have been dismissed from their situations be- 
cause they were unfit for the duties, and who have, for years, been paid 
that to which they were never justly entitled. 

Times are not so good that we can afford to be prodigal of the na- 
tional wealth. We have a decreasing revenue, on which there are in- 
creasing demands. Our population is multiplying quicker than our 
productive means. Why should we be generous before we are just? Let 
us deal out fair play to all classes. If these local officers have been faith- 
ful to their trust, and capable of filling the situations which they have 
held for years, let them be appointed to act under the contemplated new 
Local Boards of Health; and if, as we suspect is the case with most of 
them, their acquirements unfit them for new appointments, let them be 
discharged, like other servants of the state. 

We must search for a Hume in the sanitary cause, and must not give 
“the enemy ” any just grounds for accusing us of jobbing. In the ab- 
sence of such a person, Lord Morpeth must see to this part of the busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that some friendly hand will, in Committee, 
strike out the obnoxious clause. We are most desirous of dealing 
even-handed justice to all, and to see merit properly rewarded; but we 
have great objections to a measure of such importance as The Health of 
Towns Bill, being tarnished by enacting that individuals, whose demerits 
or graver faults have lost them their appointments, shall be pensioned off 
at the expense of the public. 


TOO LATE. 


Tue schoolboy, when poring over his Latin grammar, cannot fail to have 
discovered that there is one thing in the rules of Syntax that is said to 
be never foo late, it is “ the way to good manners;” and while he reflects 
on the precept, there is nothing therein to justify procrastination, “ the 
thief of time.” ‘The rule comes home to all parties,—the merchant, the 
banker, the lawyer, and the doctor; im either’s case, it is bad to be too 
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late; but if it is important in individual instances, how much more so is 
it when the whole community is concerned? What is injurions to one 
man, must invariably be productive of greater evil, when a like cause 
operates on a people. 

What is the meaning of the word “privilege?” It always sounds to 
our ears as if the interests of an individual, or a class, were obtained at 
the public cost. Now, across the Atlantic, in Jonathan’s country, they 
have a proper name for things: there is not, in the Yankee vocabulary, 
the word “ privilege.” If there are any fees attached to an office in the 
state, they are put down in their proper name, and an American will 
tell you immediately, if you desire it, and ask him, the value of his ap- 
poitment—“So much, and srgeauines.” But, here, we have a more 
polite term, and call all dipping into the public purse, “ privileges,’”— 
THEY seldom come too late. 

The Corporation and authorities of the City of London are in a fix, 
and affect to be betrayed by the Government. It has just been an- 
nounced to them that they can no longer retain their control of the 
sewers, although they have been very active of late in putting their 
house in order. In-No. 3 of the Health of Towns Magazine, page 64, 
are the following prophetic words, “Let not the City functionaries 
think that any new law on the subject of the health of the people, will 
be entrusted to their care,” &c. We were right.—Their improvements 
came too late. 

But no sooner had the words of Lord Morpeth reached the ears of the 
city authorities, than they determined on calling meetings, at which they 
have declared war against the Government. Already the conflict has 
commenced, and the Common Council are sharpening their tongues for 
the fray. At the last meeting of the Common Council, it was really 
heart-rending to listen to the exclamations of the several speakers. There 
was a melancholy cast in the face of the good-natured and burly chair- 
man of the Sewer Commission, Mr. Deputy Peacock, as he brought up 
the Report of the Commissioners, and laid it on the table with becom- 
ing dignity, whispering to himself— 

‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 
There was a foreboding of evil in the silence which followed, until it was 
broken by Mr. J.T. Norris, who traced the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for the last half century. Hear him :— 


‘“*The Corporation had valuable prescriptive rights and immunities. Those 
rights had been conferred by fifty different charters, ratified by Parliament, and 
all of them had been granted on the understanding that a certain amount of ser- 
vices should be rendered to the public as an equivalent, and if the Corporation 
permitted, a portion to be transferred to other hands, aggression would succeed 
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aggression, until at last nothing would remain but a name ; and thus, when use- 
ful obligations had ceased, prescriptive rights would be destroyed, and leave them 
as nothing but a by- word and a scorn.” 


The honourable gentlemen does not tell us what these “ prescriptive 
rights and immunities” consist of, and what are “the certain amount of 
services rendered to the public as an equivalent.” We are left in dark- 
ness in this respect ; but, if it be the giving to a class of persons, totally 
meapacitated for the office, the control of the public health, then the 
subject is understood, and the question at issue is materially narrowed. 

The average age of deaths of persons who reside within the walls of 
the city of London is— 


Gentry, 43. Tradesmen, 23. Artizans, 22. 


So that the poor artizan lives about one half his days, and the trades- 
man, who is compelled to confine his residence to this far-famed city, 
hives very little longer than his humbler neighbour; and how is this? 
The answer is, in fact, that the gentry live out of town, where they can 
get pure air; they know full well that they cannot get that blessing 
within the city walls. 

But let us hear Mr. Norris again :— 


“ Since 1800, a sum of £226,000 had been raised by rates, and expended in 
the construction of sewers, which had been made upon tenders.” 


This apparently large sum was expended during a period of forty- 
seven years, and it is just about one-half of the Lord Mayor’s salary for 
the same time!! For every pound laid out in making the City Sewers 
there were two spent in sustaining “the rights” of the citizens at the 
Mansion House. But after Mr. Norris, comes the hero of the City 
Sewers, Mr. Lawrence. Let us hear him. 


‘‘ Mr. Lawrence described the course of the examination of witnesses before 
the Commissioners as most unfair; observed upon the anomaly of the support 
given to the Sanitary Bill, and the continuance of the detestable window tax, by 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Ashley, and another noble Lord, and argued, from that ex- 
traordinary contradiction, that the Minister was perpetrating a regular job, to 
which it was meant that the City should fall a sacrifice. ‘The time was however 
approaching when centralization would cease, and self-government would be 
re-established amongst the people.” (Cheers.) 


Cheer on, gentlemen, but it is too late. Education and intelligence 
are advancing; the people begin to feel their rights—it is they who are 
interested in this question. Go, then, and ask them to assist you in 
sustaining your privileges. Why, they would laugh at you. Try a 
Public Meeting, if you wish,—you will soon have an opportunity. We 
perceive that the Committee of the Health of Loudon have determined 
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on convening a Meeting, a few days hence, in the City Hall of Commerce. 
Go there and debate the question; you will flnd men ready enough to 
take up the gauntlet. By the by, a word with Mr. Lawrence,—he should 
have a statue, for his devotion to the City privileges. We suggest that 
it should be made of deodorized night-soil. Mr. Ellerman will be glad 
to supply, we doubt not, the material. On the pedestal of the statu 
might be inscribed 
«© Much laughter.” 


But the City is doomed, the public good must be consulted. Better far 
that every member of the Corporation should be handsomely pensioned, 
than that the health of the people should be sacrificed. The activity and 
the concessions of those authorities have come foo late. It has taken 
years to induce them to move on—years of turmoil and trouble, of 
crimination and recrimination have been spent in showing them the 
value of human life, and the necessity of precautionary measures, for 
preserving it. They seem now to be aware of the importance of the 
object. They have, at length, been taught “good manners,” but unlike 
the precept in Syntax, 7 zs too late. 





“TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.” 


‘THERE is a certain generosity in Englishmen which we all possess, more or less, 
and to which we are all prepared to lay claim. We love to forgive a fallen foe 
or a vanquished enemy; old England has invariably been the place of refuge 
for those whose misfortunes or whose crimes have driven them to an exile from 
the country of their birth. What do we see? Within these few days, a royal 
fugitive, fleeing from his country, and seeking, for the second time, an asylum in 
our hospitable land. A long series of broken pledges had made him odioags in 
the eyes of his people, and a few hours sees his family, his throne, and his palaces, 
scattered to the winds. He seeks shelter among us, and, in the full joy of his 
heart, exclaims, as he puts his foot on the land of freedom, ‘‘ Thank God, I am in 
England.” He sacrificed every thing for the interests of his family. Europe 
was his chess-board—the stakes were thrones; he selected his own men, and, 
after playing the game, with all the craft, skill, and cunning, of his nature, he was 
check-mated with the fool’s mate. There is a practical lesson in every step of his 
history. He lost the king in the father; he might have been a great man, if he 
had been a good man, but he had forgotten the purpose for which he was entrusted 
with power; and, when the cup of bitterness, which he had prepared for others, 
was full, he had to drink it himself. Power has a responsibility which nothing 
can shake off; neglect, and contempt for its consequences, may go on for a while; 
and, in order that the fall may, in some cases, be greater, Providence seems to 
have permitted it to do so. The poplar raises its majestic head, and, with seem- 
ing pride of its growth, threatens to reach the sky, but, in due time, the light- 
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ning comes, and, with one small shock, cuts it down. It is often so with men in 
power—who love power and who seek it. Thousands covet power, because it 
gives them an honourable distinction, but they forget that it 1s no longer honour- 
able than it is properly used. ‘The moment they cease to fulfil the duties, which, 
in most cases, are unlike Malvolios’ greatness, thrust upon them, they dishonour 
themselves ; power then becomes a millstone, which, tied to their necks, brings 
them to the ground. It is so with monarchs, it is so with ministers; yea, down 
down to the parish beadle ; power has its duties, and woe to those who neglect 
them ! 

The illustrations which we are about to furnish of the truth of the foregoing 
remarks, affect us all. If the game, the particulars of which we shall narrate, 
was not played for thrones, or for ministerial stakes, or for a beadle’s cocked hat, 
it will be found that millions have had “a life interest” in it. Some few months 
since, and the fact was recorded in our columns, six or seven hundred men, who 
had the direction of the affairs connected with the sewers of the metropolis, were 
dismissed rather unceremoniously from their high and important office. We never 
heard a word of pity for them fall from the lips of a single individual. We are 
not about to rake up the records of their faults, from any spleen or love of mis- 
chief, we can rather afford to be generous;. let this be our object,—be it so, that . 
they who seek power should well weigh its consequences. A few months hence 
it is expected that a thoroughly new executive, in connection with the Health of 
Towns Bill, will be called into existence. We warn those men, who offer them- 
selves for the appointment of members of the Local Boards of Health, of the 
importance of the office ; there must be no more underhand work, no more job- 
bing, no more partisanship, for the press will have its lynx eye upon them. 

The late Commissioners of Sewers of the Metropolis were appointed by the 
Crown, and dismissed by the Crown, and it was their duty to administer the law 
in a just and honourable manner. They had immense funds at their disposal ; 
speaking at a guess, they spent millions of pounds of public money, and it is now 
found—start not, reader, that all, or nearly all thus sunk, is of no service, and 
that they have been creating, rather than diminishing, nuisances, and causes of 
disease. ‘That the sewers which they caused to be built were nothing better than 
elongated cesspools, and that they were constructed without either method, shape, 
or economy. Let us see what evidence have we to support this sweeping con- 


demnation. 


The annexed diagram is taken from the First Report 
of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners. (p. 25) 


‘« It is a sewer, draining two or three streets, compre- 
hending between one and two hundred houses, with the 
view of the depths of the ordinary run of sewer water 
when there is no rain, and the depth of the increased 
run of water on the occasions of the greatest thunder- 
storm.” 
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The reader will easily understand that the sewer is ten times as large as it 
ought to be. The greatest thunder-storm never required greater dimensions than 
a few inches, vertically or horizontally, and the sewer was five feet in the former, 
and about half that capacity in the latter. Let us fancy a man building a six- 
story house, when he could only inhabit the ground floor; or a tailor putting a 
giant’s clothes on Tom Thumb; or the dome of St. Paul’s on the top of Nelson’s 
monument; neither of these things are more inconsistent than that we should 
build a sewer of five feet in height, when five inches would not only have been 
sufficient, but would have answered the purpose more effectually. 


‘** The annexed cross section exhibits the ordinary 
depth of flow, not in a collateral but in a main point 
of sewer in the Westminster district, draining about 
ninety acres of town area. This cross section also ex- 
hibits the depth of flow in the same line of sewer, on 
the occasion of the greatest thunder-storm of which 
there is any historical record in the metropolis, namely, 
that on the Ist of August, 1846.” 





























This sewer was, therefore, double the required 
size at any period, and, considering the enormous 
expense of building sewers, were not the Commis- J = 
sioners morally guilty of extravagance, and waste 
of the hard-earned money of the public ? = 

The following diagram shews the celebrated “Fleet Ditch.” 
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The reader may form a tolerably clear notion of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners from the two first diagrams, and when these sewers have been built at 
the public expense, the work is only half done. 

The following scale of charges for building drains from the sewers to the 
houses, is given in Mr. Hertslet’s evidence: — 


‘¢ Oxford-street a ae 17/. for drain from house to sewer. 
Ditto .. and ar és About 10/. for ditto. 
Ditto .. is ae pe About 16/. for ditto. 


Ditto .. ie ae Ne 107. to 12/. for ditto. 
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Drury-lane_.. os A 221. for two drains from house to sewer, 

Ditto .. = is ae 91. 7s. 3d. for one ditto. 

Ditto ais se sia 0 16/. to bricklayer, and 1/. 1s. for opening, &c., be- 
sides frontage for the sewer at 10s. per foot. 


Mount-street fs Sis 232. 10s. for drain to sewer. 

Warwick-street a a 251. for drain from sewer through house, exclusive 
of office charges. 

Tottenham Court-road . 162. 1s. for drain from housé to sewer. 

Ditto “a oe a 16/. 16s. for ditto. 

Ditto oa i ee 131. for ditto. 


And Mr. Hertslet adds, that— 


‘‘ Tf earthenware pipes, instead of the brick and mortar drains recommended by 
architects, had been put in during the progress of the works in Drury-lane, Tottenham 
Court-road, &c., under a proper system, the prices above-mentioned would, I believe, 
have been half-a-crown, and, in some cases, even shillings, instead of pounds.” 


There is some consolation in the last few lines. Sanitary improvements have 
generally been opposed, because of their great expense. It is now found that, 
nuder a scientific and an economical system, they will not cost one quarter the 
sum already expended. 

With regard to those enormous sewers, the new Commissioners state, that— 


“‘ The flow of water, being impeded by the extent to which it is spread, is retarded, 
and a deposit is created; this deposit becomes indurated to a degree which prevents its 
being removed by the flow of water occurring in ordinary rain-falls, and is not often con- 
siderably effected by any other than the extraordinary storms which occur in intervals of 
several years. 

** The accumulations continue, and, during the process, the deposit from the_house- 
drains spreads on the sides, and decomposition ensues.” 


In fact, they are like so many cesspools, and are periodically cbliged to be 
cleansed by manual labour. Let us imagine a railway train stopping on the line 
and pushed forward at certain distances by the guards from the want of the 
necessary scientific arrangements; in fact, from the absence of a proper regard of 
the universal law of gravitation :— 


‘“* That self-same law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle in its course, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets with its force.” 


It is now found that fifteen-inch drains, properly constructed, are better than 
our fifteen feet sewers. All that is required is a good supply of water to keep 
them clean, and it is also discovered that a considerably smaller sum is wanted 
for Sanitary purposes than has hitherto been expended in futile attempts to drain 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. Phillips, the intelligent engineer of the ex-Westminster Commissioners, 
states, thet in the room of a sewer, five feet six inches high by three feet wide, 
‘* a six-inch tubular drain, properly constructed, would carry off all the drainage 
as fast as produced.” 
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But, devoid of system, in the face of such representations, in spite of con- 
tinued remonstrances, the ex-Commissioners continued their profligate expendi- 
ture, until one morning a stroke of the ministerial pen swept them from power, 
took from them that which they had so long abused, and they were sent to that 
retirement which nature intended for them, and which their defective education 
should have shewn as the extent of their ambition. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow the subject further for the present, and we have been induced to 
make these remarks, which may have the appearance of unkindness, more “in 
sorrow than in anger,’ because we would warn them who apply to become mem- 
bers of the Boards of Health under the new Bill. Let them have in view the 
duties of the office; that they require superior education and intelligence, tho- 
rough honesty of purpose, and ample time. 

We have seen within this fortnight, how a monarch and a ministry have been 
hurled from power amidst the execrations of the people; if we have not all so 
great a game to play, every man possesses his character; let the new aspirant 
for local fame bear in mind that power is only sweet as long as it can be used for 
the benefit of those who entrust them with it, and that an abuse of power or a 
neglect of its duties—is a moral crime committed against the best interests of the 
community. 


THE INFLUENCE OF UNCLEANLINESS UPON THE MORAL 
CHARACTER .OF MAN. 


By Prorrssor WaALE. 


(Continued from page 403, No. I. Vol. II.) 


When a man loses his self-respect, he becomes careless of the respect 
of his neighbours. What is it to him that they have ceased to esteem 
him, since he has ceased to esteem himself? One of the principal 
incentives to morality—the esteem and admiration of his fellows—is 
destroyed. Is it any marvel that morality itself should be weakened and 
shattered? or, that vice should acquire fresh power, when the principal 
support of her antagonist is withdrawn? Ambition may still exist in 
his nature, but it is directed to an improper object. He is anxious to be 
admired for his proficiency in vice, and to surpass his companions in 
moral as well as physical impurity. He becomes a giant in iniquity, 
desirous of achieving that distinction in the practice of immorality, 
which physical pollution and its results have prevented his acquiring in 
the practice of virtue. Should this immorality be coupled with a grow- 
ing dislike to his filthy home; his next resort is the alehouse. Intem- 
perance consummates what uncleanliness had begun—the utter degrada- 
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tion of his physical and moral being. His earnings are spent in the 
tap-room, his family neglected; his children, left uneducated, educate 
themselves, and growing up thieves or prostitutes, find their ultimate 
home in the prison, the brothel, or the poorhouse. ‘Thus society, to 
quote the common adage,—“ penny wise aud pound foolish,” by neglect- 
ing to ameliorate the physical condition of the poor at the first, has the 
whole expense of their immorality and destitution charged to its account 
at last. These moral evils are the legitimate offspring of uncleanliness, 
and they are equally opposed to the welfare of society, the happiness of 
the individual, and the will of God. 

That they are opposed to the two first, we have shown; that they are 
contrary to the will of the Creator, is manifest by the general tenor of 
his works, to say nothing of revelation. Let any man walk out into 
the fields, and survey the loveliness and variety of the landscape; the 
majesty of the forest—the beauty of the flower—the varied colourings 
of the tulip, or the more delicate tints of the violet; let him gaze upon 
the golden glory of the summer sheen, the gorgeous magnificence of the 
summer sunset, and the solemn radiance of the midnight sky; let him 
listen to the carol of the bird, the hum of the bee, and the fairy music 
of the insect tribe; and then let him visit the homes of the dwarfed, 
shrivelled, starving multitudes, who are dead to every life, save the toil 
of life; let him see them huddled together, with their wives and families, 
in their squalid dens and cellars; upon patches of foul straw; and then 
let him say, if that Being whose tender mercies are so evidently over all 
his works, who, while he sprinkles the midnight firmament with 
worlds, stoops to beautify the lily of the valley, and to deposit a dew- 
drop on the bosom of a rose, can view with indifference the moral 
degradation of the noblest creature that he has formed—Man. Let 
him say if the wretched condition of these multitudes does not appeal— 
trumpet-tongued and thunder-toned—to every philanthropic mind, to 
assist in its removal. 

Hitherto, we English have been such great exporters of love and 
philanthropy, that we have scarcely any left for the consumption of the 
home market. 

Hunger, squalor, and despair, are the ragged harpers of every street, 
and they have grown too familiar to command sympathy. That dirt-be- 
grimmed artizan sinking away to his wretched home, and his straw 
couch, is as good a man, and possesses as deep a stake in time and in 
eternity, as the proudest monarch in existence. His ancestor also was in 
Noah’s Ark. As a brother, he commands our sympathy and our assist- 
ance. Nor can these be denied, without compromising our own health 
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and happiness, for the crimes of an individual ¢e// upon society collec- 
tively, and vibrate through every link of the social chain. 

The arguments which have hitherto been adduced in favour of sanitary 
reform, have generally been based upon the physical evils which it is 
calculated to remove, and the saving it will effect in the national expen- 
diture. But while the force of these arguments is admitted, let it 
never be forgotten, that uncleanliness not only produces physical disease 
and pecuniary waste, but that its ultimate effect—more baneful still—is 
to erase from man’s mind, the last lineaments of that divine image, 
which he still preserved, though tarnished, when expelled from the 
perished paradise; and that fearful as uncleanliness is, when viewed in 
relation to the physical suffering which it induces, it is an evil far more 
fearful when viewed in relation to its effects upon the moral character of 
man. 

Hitherto, in writing the present article, we have adhered to the advice 
of Sterne, and have taken “a single captive.” In other words, we have 
treated of uncleanliness and immorality im their isolation, rather 
than in their aggregate. We have viewed them in their melancholy 
results upon the individual in particular, rather than in their deso- 
lating effects upon the community in general. In doing this, however, 
we have presented the evil in one of its mildest and least alarming 
phases. Uncleanliness and its consequences are contagious, and there 
are thousands of such cases as that which we have described, in this 
great metropolis. There are in London upwards of sixty thousand per- 
sons who rise every morning, not knowing where they shall lie down to 
rest at night. Migratory in their habits, perpetually wandering from 
one part of the metropolis to another, thronging our principal thorough- 
fares during the day, for purposes of beggary or plunder, they slink 
away at midnight to some crowded and unventilated “lodging-house,”’ 
where thirty, forty, or fifty persons are all huddled together in one room; 
persons of both sexes, and all ages; youthful innocence, and hoary- 
headed iniquity; some, whose only crime is poverty, driven into such 
society for want of the means to obtain a better home, compelled to 
mingle with others who have grown grey in the practice of evil, and fear- 
fully strong in their stalwart iniquity. 

Associated with such companions, the comparatively innocent, becom- 
ing habituated to scenes of vice, speedily lose the abhorrence with which 
they at first regarded it, and, ultimately, plunge with delight into its 
lowest depths, for it is the tendency of vice to reduce every thing to its 
own level. No man, indeed, passes from the heights of virtue to the 
depths of vice, at a single plunge! There is an intermediate stage, a 
probationary halting-place, on the road to evil, on which the backslider 
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pauses to look back upon the realms of purity from which he is receding, 
and to which he endeavours with unavailing, because fitful, efforts to 
return. It requires the petrifying influence of years of depravity, so to 
harden the heart, as to annihilate in it all longings for a return to its 
crystal heavens, and its pristine purity. But, surrounded with the influ- 
ences which we have described, these longings are ultimately extin- 
guished ; and those persons, whose only original crime was poverty, com- 
pelled to associate with the depraved and the lewd, sink to the moral 
level of their companions, and afford a melancholy illustration of the 
truth of Pope’s lines :— 


‘“* Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We pity, then admire, and then embrace.”’ 


In these dens of filth and iniquity there is language uttered, and 
deeds transacted, which we dare not pause to contemplate, much less to 
enumerate. To their unwashed and wretched inhabitants, the word, 
“ Home,” one of the most beautiful words in the English language, con- 
veys none of the sweet and tender associations it is calculated to excite. 
To them, the only idea it suggests is a dirty cellar, or garret, in some 
crowded dwelling, situated in some narrow alley, in close juxta-position 
with a privy, and frontispieced with a gutter and a dunghill. Their only 
acquaintances have been formed in the police court, or in the union, 
on the treadmill, or in the gin-shop. Society has flung them from her 
bosom, and, in revenge for the irreparable injury, they have slunk away 
into their putrid courts, where death and fever hold uninterrupted car- 
nival, to generate pestilence, and to send it forth, fraught with the ener- 
gies of destruction, to scatter disease and death through the length and 
breadth of that haughty and pampered community, which, spurning 
them from its presence, has left them ignominiously to suffer and to die. 
Let not society imagine that she can neglect these, her unfortunate chil- 
dren, with impunity. ‘There is an electric chain connecting every indi- 
vidual with the social body, and a shock received at one end vibrates 
with fearful force at the other. Every child of guilt thus abandoned by 
society to moral degradation and moral death, calls aloud to heaven for 
vengeance upon the unnatural mother. Society, like another Saviour, 
should take its stand by the tomb of this moral Lazarus, and, rolling 
away the stone from the sepulchre, say to the hoary vices which bind 
him in their fetters :— 


‘« He is mine! loose him, and let him go!” 


We would rather that the community should address itself to the 
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amelioration of these evils, from principles of philanthropy, rather than 
from feelings of fear. But, where an appeal to the first is futile, an 
appeal to the second becomes imperative. A community, which, un- 
mindful of its best interests, has permitted these elements of anarchy and 
destruction to gather unregarded round its base, is built upon the verge 
of a volcano, and is liable, at any moment, to be exploded into atoms. 
If “knowledge be power,” then are these degraded multitudes most 
puissant, for they possess a deep, fearful, permanent, practical knowledge 
of vice. Abandoned by their legitimate protectress, and left to educate 
themselves, they have carried on the task with unremitting assiduity, 
and accomplished it with the most appalling success. Accepting vice for 
their schoolmaster, (since society has refused them any other), and study- 
ing its lessons with the most fearful fidelity, they have become inured to 
serpentine exploits, adepts in villany, and infamous for crime. Combining 
the strength of a giant with the folly of a madman; the might of an 
archangel with the depravity of a fiend, they are a huge Polyphemus, 
sightless and strong, waiting but for some cunning guide, some unprin- 
cipled demagogue, to lead them on against society: nor is such want 
likely to remain long unsupplied. These are the real revolutionists ; 
men, bad and blind, intrepid in the commission of crime, and omnipotent 
in depravity, willing and prepared to form the troops of the future Cata- 
Ine. Left to wallow in their own filth, and to mature their iniquitous 
schemes in uninterrupted security; having nothing to lose, and every 
thing to gain by revolution, they are ever ready, upon the faintest mur- 
murs of national discontent, to swell those murmurs into thunders, and 
to attack, with all the energies of unbridled depravity and despair, the 
best and most sacred institutions of society. 

Now, is this mass of physical and moral corruption to fester in the 
very heart of the community, generating disease, depravity, and death, 
and diffusing them with baneful facility through all the ramifications of 
the social body? If not, what are the means best calculated to effect 
its removal? To attempt to elevate the morale of these wretched beings, 
while manifesting indifference to their physical condition, is to begin at 
the wrong end, and is a labour worthy of Sisyphus. Remove the indi- 
vidual from his filthy home, purify his putrid court, and clarify the stag- 
nant atmosphere which he breathes; and, feeling the comforts of clean- 
liness, he will be disposed to listen with attention and gratitude to any 
suggestions relative to his moral conduct, which the benefactor, who has 
thus kindly ministered to his bodily happiness, may feel it his duty to 
offer. The elevation of the physical, must precede the elevation of the 
moral. It is through the material that we must make an impression 
upon the spiritual: through the man, that we must act upon the God! 

NO. IT. 1D 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHURCH-YARD RHYMES. 


SELECTED FROM THE GRAVE-DIGGER’S BUDGET. 
No. I. 
SONG OF THE GRAVE-DIGGERS. 


‘*‘T have often disturbed and mutilated seven or eight bodies; that is, I have severed 
heads, arms, legs, or whatever came in my way, with a crowbar, pick-axe, chopper, or 
saw. I have taken away the coffins to burn them, when they have been in the ground but 
two days. I have been up to my knee in human flesh, by jumping on the bodies, so as to 
cram them in the least possible space, at the bottom of the grave.” 

R. Room’s deposition, sent to Sir James Graham.* 


Hurrau! hurrah! ’tis a merry, merry life, 
In bright and stormy weather, 

’Mid mouldering flesh and rattling bones, 
We grave-diggers lead together! 

We bury the dead throngh the live-long day, 
And gaily laugh at the game: 

For we know ’ere the night has rolled away, 
The coffins will feed the flame! 

Solemn and sad when the mourners stand by, 
We seem like them to mourn; 

But in laughter, and mirth, and jollity, 
We make up for lost time when they’re gone. 


Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis a merry, merry life, 
In bright and stormy weather, 

*Mid mouldering flesh and rattling bones, 
We grave-diggers lead together. 


Dig, dig, through the reeking ranks, 
While skulls are rolling about; 

Peck, peck, on the coffin planks, 
While the bones are tumbling out. 

The quivering flesh drops piecemeal down, 
Green and livid and raw! 

The worm is busy among the scraps, 
Gnaw, gnaw, gnaw! 


Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis a merry, merry life, 
In sun and stormy weather, 

*Mid mouldering flesh and rattling bones, 
We grave-diggers lead together! 


* See page 391 of our last number. 
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Crack, crack, go the mouldering planks, 
*Neath the crowbar’s ponderous blows; 

And the corpse looks out with a cold grim frown, 
Because we have broke his repose! 

But little we care for the looks of the dead, 
Tho’ they frown on our savage mirth; 

As we tear off their shrouds to sell for rags, 
And roll them up naked in earth! 

We pluck the teeth from the dead man’s jaw, 
And, cleansed from skin and bone, 

Retail them out at second hand, 
To the lady who’s none of her own! 


Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis a merry, merry life, 
In bright and stormy weather, 

*Mid mouldering flesh and rattling bones, 
We grave-diggers lead together! 


DEPUTATION TO LORD MORPETH. 


The Health of London Association lately waited on Lord Morpeth, to present 
his Lordship their opinion on the Health of Towns Bill. They left with 
his Lordship a copy of the following document. 


At a Meeting of the Health of London Association, held on the 24th day of 
February, for the purpose of considering the Bill introduced into Parliament 
by Viscount Morpeth, Lord John Russell, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Attorney 
General, 

The Rev. M. W. Lustenan, in the Chair, 
The following expression of the sentiments of the Association was agreed to, 
and was proposed to be submitted to Lord Morpeth, for his Lordship’s consi- 
deration : 


That this Meeting hails with satisfaction the introduction of a comprehensive 
measure of Sanitory Reform, and approves of the general principles and substan- 
tive powers therein contained; that while it is stated by the Government, that it 
is only to be considered as the first of a series of measures for securing to the 
public efficient Sanitary Regulations, this Committee feel it preferable to confine 
their remarks to such clauses of the Bill as they believe susceptible of improve- 
ment, rather than the expression of their desire for more extended powers, and a 
more comprehensive measure. 

The clauses to which the Committee would chiefly direct attention, are: 

Surveyor, inspector of nuisances, clerk, treasurer, &c.—Clause 24, line 32. 

The permissary power should be compulsory. 
Houses to be purified, on certificate of Inspector of Nuisances.—Clause 41. 
The duties here imposed, more properly belong to an officer of health. 
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Fire places and factories to consume their own smoke.—Clause 42, line 31. 
The time is too extended. (T'wo years.) 


Offensive trades, newly established, to be subject to regulation of General 
Board of Health. —Clause 46. 
Affords no controul over present offensive trades; neither is there any 
power given to supervise trades and occupations injurious to the health 
of the workmen. 


Ventilation of public buildings to be approved by General Board of Health.— 
Clause 48. 
The ventilation of present public buildings is left untouched. It would 
be a great benefit if, at least, places of public worship and institutions 
were included. 


Local Boards to provide sufficient supplies of water, and may erect waterworks, 
&c.—Clause 58, line 24, 
The term gooa supply of water, is very indefinite. 


Depth of soil above coffins, &c. &c.—Clause 67. 
Is very objectionable. ‘Thirty inches are quite insufficient to prevent 
escape of gases arising from decomposition is grave yards. Four feet, 
at least, are requisite. 


Water rate payable in advance,—power to stop water in case of non-payment 
of rates.—Clause 78, lines 11, 12, 18. 
The powers therein contained act at present, and would act very inju- 
riously upon the poor. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A CENTRAL CONTROLLING POWER 
IN CARRYING OUT SANITARY MEASURES. 


By Apoutenus Barnett, M.B. 


THE main object which, I think, persons interested in Sanitary Reform ought to 
aim at, is, strengthening the hands of Government, by showing to all men the ab- 
solute necessity for a General Controlling Power. It is said to be contrary to 
the genius of the English people; and, so far as the principle of Government is 
concerned, I agree fully with the opposition to Central Authority—but are we 
not embarking in a new and most important experiment, and must we not create 
new rules, to meet new exigencies? All men admit that the State is the natural 
guardian of life and property, and we contend that the health and prolonged 
existence of the people, are the most valuable portion of the national wealth. As 
such we ask that life and health may have a priority of claim upon the care of 
the State. We merely seek to cure the defective knowledge of the community on 
this point—to place things in the order in which they would have stood, had 
the Sanitary question been understood at the beginning. No one will suppose, 
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if the value of ventilation and pure air and water had been taught as a por- 
tion of school-boy knowledge for a dozen centuries past, that we should now 
have Associations to instruct the public as to the danger to which they expose 
themselves by neglecting Sanitary measures. Men would have as soon built 
their houses around an exposed powder magazine, as in the vicinity of a 
slaughter-house or uncovered drain. But now that the mischief has been done, 
how shall we remedy it, except it be through the agency of a General Control- 
ling Power, which shall be at all times prepared to act on the broad principle, that 
the first duty of society is to preserve life and health? It is no use to disguise it, 
private right must be interfered with occasionally: —much hardship must be done 
to individuals, for which the good of the public is the only plea and apology: 
and when, by clear demonstration, we prove the necessity for such proceedings, 
we must call on the Government to create sufficient powers to carry them to a 
beneficial conclusion. Suppose, for example, the Medical Inspector calls upon a 
butcher to remove his slaughtering-place from the midst of a crowded neighbour- 
hood, it could not be said that such a demand was an improper exercise of 
authority —the evident interest of the community would remove all taint of ar- 
bitrariness from the mandate; but if the justice of the matter were debated on, 
according to ordinary rules, the butcher would appear to be the injured person. 
He might be able to show that his present premises were, of all others, the most 
convenient for carrying on his business; that a change would be costly and 
troublesome; and that it was most monstrous to call upon him to repair, out of 
his private means, the self-inflicted wrongs of Society. This and a thousand ex- 
amples of a like kind, which will suggest themselves to our thoughts, serve to 
show that, first having taught the public the secret cause of much of the social 
ills of which we complain, it is the duty of government to provide the power 
necessary for their removal. Men must not be allowed to poison the air or 
restrict the use of water. As the Inspector of Police takes care of property, so 
ought the Inspector of Health to take care of the lives and comfort of the 
public. 

To do this effectually he should have no local interests to serve—but be able 
to discharge his duty with independence—to secure which he must be appointed 
by the Central Board. No Sanitary law will be effective unless these officers 
are rendered independent of all local influence. 





LITERATURE. 


We have just been favoured with the publication of Dr. Cowdell on Pestilential 
Cholera, or, an attempt to explain its phenomena, nature, cause, prevention, and 
treatment, by reference to an extrinsic fungus. 

The author introduces the subject by stating that the nature and cause of the 
pestilence are acknowledged, by recent writers thereon, to be enveloped in mys- 
tery ; and that, in his own studies, he has been led to the conclusion “ that an 
identity might exist between the Materies Morbi of Pestilential Cholera and the 
germs of some low cryptogamic organism,” and follows up the idea by argument 
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from analogy. He concludes the introduction to his work, by stating that ‘‘ he 
thinks he has made some advance towards placing the pathology and treatment 
of Pestilential Cholera upon a philosophical basis.”’ 

He then enters into the first chapter, which is taken up by a description of the 
History of the Disease. The origin and progress of the malady is minutely 
described ; and, as at the present moment, when we are fearfully watching its 
approach to our own shores, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to have 
the places which have been visited by this dreadful scourge, enumerated, we will, 
as briefly as possible, mention the principal of them, referring to the work itself 
for a more detailed account. 

There appears to be some difference of opinion as to the date, and, conse- 
quently, as to the place of the origin of Cholera. According to the authority of 
Mr. Curtis and others, it prevailed in Madras in 1774, at Hundwar in 1780, at 
Gangam in 1781, at Arcott in 1787; but, according to Dr. Copland, it com- 
menced as a new disease at Jessore in 1817. In 1818, it proceeded along the 
coast of Coromandel, and thence to Ceylon, and in the same year it appeared in 
the Mauritius. In 1820, it devastated the northern parts of China; in 1821, 
Java, Borneo, and other places, felt its ravages; and in 1822, 1823, and 1824, it 
prevailed fatally in Tonquin, Pekin, Central and Northern China, Macassa, Assam, 
the Spice Islands, &c. In June, 1821, it had made a westerly progress as far as 
Muscat, in Arabia, assailed islands at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and ap- 
peared at the principal British mart in Persia, Bendin Abouchir. 

It also reached the Persian capital, and passed through Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and Bagdad, as far as the Desert separating Mesopotamia and Syria. The dis- 
ease here rested, as it were for a while, but next spring (1822) it proceeded 
towards Syria, and reached Aleppo in the decline of the year. In 1823 it re- 
sumed its westerly course along the shores of the Mediterranean; the shores of 
the Caspian Sea were also visited by it, and, by September of the same year, it 
had arrived at Astrachan. In this, its westerly course, the pestilence halted for 
five years. 

In 1828 it passed the confines of Russia in Europe, and invaded Orenburg, 
and at the same time it was ravaging Central Asia. In 1830 it traversed the 
shores of the Black and Caspian seas, penetrated into the centre of Russia, and 
visited Moscow in September. 

In 1831 it appeared at Archangel and St. Petersburgh, and extended itself 
through Poland, Prussia, and Germany. In May of the same year, it broke out 
in Dantzic; in June, at Lemberg and Cracow; and thence, stretching itself across 
Gallacia and Hungary, to Berlin in one direction, to Vienna in another, by the 
month of August. In September it was at Smyrna, and soon after at Constan- 
tinople. In May it broke out also at Mecca; in August at Alexandria, and at all 
the places of the Delta of the Nile. During the summer of the same year it 
prevailed in France, Holland, Spain, &c., Quebec, the Canadas, and the States of 
America. In October it broke out at Sunderland; in January, 1832, it appeared 
in Edinburgh ; in February at London, and shortly after at many English towns, 

The second chapter includes the Nosology of the Disease. The symptoms and 
morbid anatomy are very minutely described, but require no comment from us, 
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In the third chapter we have the Diagnosis. The author declares ‘“ that there is 
ground for the inference that there is no essential difference between Sporadic 
and Malignant Cholera.” He infers, too, that the disease was known to the 
ancients, and, moreover, that it is likely that the disease described in ‘‘ Hecker’s 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” and which carried off 5,000,000 people, was 
Cholera. ‘The author then treats, in the fourth chapter, of the Cause of Pestilen- 
tial Cholera. He quotes the proofs adduced by Dr. Copland in favour of the 
contagious nature of the disease, and those enumerated by Dr. Budd in support 
of its non-contagiousness. Many and weighty are the arguments used on either 
side: the preponderance of facts brought forward is in favour of its propagation 
by contagion, but it is alleged that the paper of Dr. Budd, from whom the argu- 
ments for its contagious nature are borrowed, was not intended as a full exposition 
of the argument of the non-contagionists; and that, consequently, the quotations 
must be looked upon merely as asample of the manner in which the controversy is 
conducted. For our own part, we hesitate not in saying, after a careful considera- 
tion of the arguments made use of on either side, and of those derived from our 
own experience, that, under ordinary circumstances, Cholera may be considered 
as a non-contagious disease. Leaving the question of contagion, or non-con- 
tagion, Dr, Cowdell asks,—What is the cause of the disease? and proceeds, 
forthwith, to answer it by stating that most persons will readily admit that a 
materies morbi exists in all pestilential diseases, but that the nature thereof is not 
understood. He believes the virus to be generally the same in all, and then ad- 
duces opinions which appear to fortify his position, but our space will not allow 
us to do more than to mention the different hypothesis advanced as to the nature 
of the agent causing it. 


“1, That it is produced by changes in the ponderable and imponderable elements of 
the air, without the addition of any new ingredient. 

“2. That it is a modification of vegetable miasma produced by heat, moisture, &c., 
acting on the production of the soil. 

‘* 3. That it is an agent evolved from the crust of the earth, and produced by volcanic 
and other changes.”’ 


Not content, however, with either of these hypotheses, Dr. Cowdell introduces 
another, namely, an extrinsic Fungous origin, and to the notice of it he devotes 
the whole of the second part of his work, into the consideration of which we 
will now enter. 

What then is the nature of the virus, the effluvium, the materies morbi, of 
pestilential diseases, and amongst these, of pestilential Cholera? The morbific 
matter of pestilences offers to our notice phenomena, which are so similar, that 
the laws by which its agency is controlled may be assumed to be uniform. The 
author considers that there is so close an analogy between the generation and 
propagation of the virus of Cholera, and the phenomena observed in the develope- 
ment of the lowest orders of the vegetable creation, as to warrant the conclusion 
‘« that, between this virus and some species of fungi there exists a positive identity; 
and he believes that, under the circumstances of warmth, moisture, and electrical 
constitution, highly favourable to the generation, propagation, and diffusion of the 
lowest forms of vegetable beings, germs of fungi may be inhaled with the atmo. 
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spheric air, and with it absorbed into the blood; that persons, electrically predis- 
posed, suffer from the rapid germination in the blood of the germs thus admitted ; 
the fungous cells robbing the plasma in the blood of some of its nutritious, and 
altering its chemical, properties, and probably producing in it some deleterious 
new ingredients. ‘Thus, on the one hand, diminishing those nutrifying metamor- 
phoses on which the body is dependent for its heat and health; on the other, 
adding poison in the place of the aliment removed. He thinks that these fungi, 
consisting principally of protean compounds, may become naturalized in the blood, 
and set up a process resembling that created in vegetable substances on the addi- 
tion of a ferment. The viscidity of the blood in pestilential Cholera, the viscid 
state of the peritoneum, and the mammelated appearance of the mucous mem- 
brane, are probably other effects arising from the vegetation of the fungous germs, 
and are analagous characters to what are found to occur in grasses which have 
absorbed the germs of the fungus, possessed of an ultimate composition, scarcely 
alienating them from the animal kingdom. 

He then states that this hypothesis of the genesis of Cholera is supported by 
the analogy existing between the assumed decomposition of the blood in that 
disease, and the changes effected in organic liquids on the addition of yeast, now 
known to consist of a fungous growth, the Torula Cerevisee ; by the similarity of 
the circumstances favouring the production of fungi, and those attending the 
origin and spread of that pestilence ; and by the identity of many of the remedial 
agencies known most effectual in preventing or sia ig the ravages of fungous 
growth in organic liquids. 

The several parts of this subject are considered in detail, and many valid argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the position taken. The following quotations are 
not inappropriate :— 

Professor Lindley says, speaking of Fungi— 

“ They grow with a degree of rapidity unknown in other plants, acquiring the volume 
of many inches in the space of a night, and are frequently meteoric, that is, spring up 
after storms, or only in particular states of the atmosphere, that they may be increased by 


a mixture of organic and inorganic matter, exposed to well-known atmospheric con- 
ditions.”’ 


Fries states— 


«‘ That the sporules of fungi are so infinite (in a single individual of reticularie max- 
ima, I have counted above ten millions) so subtile, so slight, and are dispersed in so many 
ways (by the attraction of the sun, by the wind, &c.) that it is. difficult to conceive a 
plave from which they can be excluded.” 


Dr. Cowdell proceeds to arrange his arguments under five heads, or divisions, 
namely — 


‘¢ 1], Aptitude of fungi for a habit in the fluids of the human body, 

‘2, Argument illustrated by known effects of fungi. 

“3, Capability of fungi to produce the phenomena of pestilential Cholera. 

‘<4, Circumstances concurring to produce pestilential disease from fungi. Fungi vary 
with their nidus. 

“5, Identity of remedies recommended in pestilential Cholera with anti-fungic 
agents. 
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Having minutely considered each of these divisions, he asserts that he is led 
g y¥ 
by induction to the following conclusion :— 


“That fungi constitute the morbific agents in the propagation and diffusion of this 
pestilence.’’ 

We have neither time nor inclination to follow Dr. Cowdell in the considera- 
tion of these propositions, nor do we think that any further notice of them would 
be gratifying to the great bulk of our readers. It is sufficient for us, as Sanitary 
Reformers, to know that, whatever may be the cause of pestilential Cholera, all 
parties agree in believing that it would never be brought into activity, unless, in 
addition to certain atmospheric conditions, there be decomposing matters present ; 
which it is the object of Sanitary Regulations to get rid of. 

The concluding chapter contains a summary of the author’s views, a few of 
which may be briefly stated :— 

‘1. That Sporadic and Pestilential Cholera are allied. 

“2. That it is propagated by contagion. 

‘3. That it frequently arises de novo. 

“4, That the accumulation of filth in and around the dwellings of the poor conduce 
to the attraction and reproduction of pestiferous disease. 

“5. That a minute fungus is the cause of the disease. 

‘6, The pathology of the disease.—An alteration in the blood produced by the ab- 
sorption, through the lungs, of the germs of a fungus; the blood so altered does 
not sufficiently stimulate the heart, nutrition is checked throughout the capillary 
circulation, and coldness and lividity are produced. 

‘© 7, TREATMENT.—1, Preventive——A respirator, formed of double wire gauze, with 
a porous substance of woollen texture imbued with essential oil (for example, oil 
of cloves) placed between the wire gauze, so that the vapour should be inhaled. 
He thinks that the essential oil entering with the morbific fungous germs will 
effectually prevent their vegetation and consequent morbid effects; the use of 
aromatics in food and tonics, as sulphate of copper. 

** 2. Curative.—Sulphate of copper, with stimulants and aromatics ; friction, with 
essential oils; aromatic fumigations, aromatic inhalation.” 


The author concludes, by saying that influenza, yellow fever, and other fevers 
of tropical climates and dysentery, depend on the vegetation of fungous ferments. 
He believes that many of our eruptive diseases spring from a like origin. We 
have abstained from interposing our own opinion on the subject, wishing rather 
to place before our readers an exposition of the views of Dr. Cowdell, who has 
considered with attention, and evinced much research on a subject replete with 
interest to all connected with sanitary matters, rather than enter into controversy 
respecting the cause of a disease which, on all hands, is admitted to be capable 
of alleviation, or even prevention, by effective Sanitary Regulations, which, we 
trust, ere long, will be carried out by the various local administrations, under the 
superintendence of Government. 

We may remark, however, that if the doctrine of Dr. Cowdell prove to be cor- 
rect, there may be some faith put in the Camphor-Bag of bygone days. 

We have much pleasure in recommending Dr. Cowdell’s work to the favourable 
consideration of our readers. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Mertine or THE Ciurcy.—A most 
important Meeting of the Clergy took 
place at the Offices of the National 
Philanthropic Association, Leicester 
square, on Monday, the 7th inst. 

Tue Merrine was convened by the 
Rev. Dr. Spranger and the Rev. 
James Mangin, M. A.—The Rev. Mr. 
Lusignan was called to the Chair. 

Mr. Cochrane addressed the Meet- 
ing, the circumstances 
under which it was convened. 

It was then 

Proposed by the Rev. John Fletcher, 

Seconded by the Rev. Dr. Spranger, 


Resolved, 
That the moral and spiritual con- 


explaining 


dition of the people are intimately 
dependant on their physical and so- 
cial welfare, which has been so indis- 
putably proved by the able Pastoral 
letter of the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London, and that this Meeting deems 
it of the highest importance that a 
Committee should be formed for the 
purpose of considering the best means 
to be adopted in order to insure to the 
Metropolis, a comprehensive measure 
for the protection of the health of the 
people; and that the following Clergy- 
men be requested to form the Com- 
mittee; with power to add to their 
number; and that the Right Honoura- 
ble and Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London be respectfully 
requested to become the Chairman of 
such Committee. 

The Rev. J. 8. Jenkinson, 

The Rev. Dr. Spranger, 

The Rev. Dr. Buckland, 

The Rev. Mr. Champneys, 

The Rev. Mr. Mangin, 


The Honourable and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


Mr. Ware, 

Mr. Dodsworth, 

Wm. Bennett, 

The Rev. John Jackson, 

The Rev. Sir H. Dukenfield, 

The Honourable and Rev. Montague 

Villiers. 

The following letter to the Meeting 
from the Rev. Mr. Champneys, the 
indefatigable Rector of Whitechapel, 
was read to the Rev. 
present. 


Gentlemen 


Rectory, Whitechapel, 
March 6th, 1848. 
Reverend Brethren, 

Having, by God’s blessing, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing In my own 
parish much of that which your pro- 
posed Meeting of to-morrow (which 
I regret Iam unable to attend) con- 
, and thinking that the plan, 
which we have found both practical 
and possible here, may suggest some 
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hints for working the same object 
generally, I have taken the liberty of 
stating how we proceeded. 

lst.—I called together the Trustees 
of the parish (i. e. the Select Vestry) 
pointed out the danger of existing 
nuisances,—the duty of endeavouring 
to remove them,—and obtained their 
co-operation. 

2nd.—We then divided the whole 
Parish (containing 144 acres and 
34,000 souls;) into four districts— 
to each of which, we appointed a 
Committee—and a Chairman to each 
Committee—myself acting as Chair- 
man of the whole. 

3rd.—We then made the Vestry 
Clerk acquainted with the names of 


the Committees, that, through the 
Beadle, communications might be 
made with each Committee by the 
Chairman. 

4th.—Each Committee was then 
furnished with a book, containing the 
boundaries of its own district, &c. 

5th.—Each Committee, accompa- 
nied by the Beadle, personally in- 
spected, and minuted down, as they 
so inspected, every street, lane, court, 
yard, and house in their respective 
districts. 

6th.—After the whole parish had 
been gone through, all the Committees 
met, and received the Report of ex- 
isting nuisances. 

7th.—Two Meetings of the land- 
lords were then called, at which a 
very large number attended, and, 
after I had placed the whole matter 
before them, showing the great need 
of removing all existing causes of 
disease, many signified their readiness 
to co-operate with us. 

8th.—These were, almost all, after- 
wards called on individually by some 
one (or more) of the Committee, and 
in not one instance have they failed to 
do what they promised. 

9th.—By these means, many nui- 
sances have been removed—cespools, 
and privies emptied— drains cleared— 
accumulations of filth removed—poor 
tenements, in the worst parts, white 
washed. 

We propose to follow up the object 
further by 

10th,—Calling on the inhabitants 
themselves-—and by kind advice, sug- 
gestions, and supplying, where they 
are too poor to buy, themselves, the 
means of cleaning their houses, such 
as alittle potash, soap, and the loan 
of brushes, pails, &c. to induce them 
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to keep clean what their landlords 
have made so. 

I would add that we have met with 
much kindness and appreciation of 
our object and support from both 
landlords and tenants. 

Believe me, 
Your faithful brother, 
(Signed) |W. Weldon Champneys. 


WESTMINSTER Court 
ERs.— [he 


SEw- 
Westminster Court of 
Sewers, have sent the following docu- 
ments to nearly all the householders 
in Westminster, and a part of Middle- 
SCX :— 
Extract from 10th and 11th Vie. ce. 70— 
Local. 
Be it ENActep, 


OF 


That in every 
case in which any tenant or occupier 
of any house, land, or tenement, shall 
under or in pursuance of this Acr 
have paid any sum for making, re- 
pairing, or cleansing any sewer or 
drain, in respect of his occupation of 
such lands or tenements, he shall be 
entitled to deduct from his rent such 
part of the amount so paid by him as 
is hereinafter specified; (that is to 
say,) if at the time of such payment 
he is a tenant for an unexpired term 
of seven years, or any less time, he 
may deduct nine-tenths of the whole 
amount paid by him; if for more 
than seven years and not more than 
fourteen years, he may deduct four- 
fifths thereof; if for more than four- 
teen years and not more than twenty- 
one years and not more than twenty- 
eight years, lie may deduct two-fifths 
thereof; if for more than twenty- 
eight years and not more than thirty- 
five “years, he may deduct one-fifth 
thereof; but if more than thirty-five 
years, he shall not be entitled to 
deduct any part thereof. 


Extract from the Orders of the Court 
of Sewers, 26th November, 1847. 

Resotvep, That since the passing 
of the statute 10th and 11th Victoria, 
c. 70, local, it is no longer expedient 
to enter upon the consideration of 
back drainage as an excuse for non- 
payment of frontage charges; but 
that in every case the owner shall be 
called on to pay for any sewer erected 
since 1812, according to frontage, 
previously to his having an entry into 
such sewer. 


REPUBLICANISM AMONG THE SEW- 
ERS.—At the last Meeting of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sew- 
ers, the following Report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


‘* Resolved unanimously—That the 
public refuse of cities, is the property 
of the public. 

«That the refuse matters contained 
in the sewers of the metropolis should 
remain under the control of the Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 

«That any profit obtainable from 
such refuse matters should be applied, 
under the direction of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, to the diminution 
of the rates. 

« That the Bill of the Great London 
Drainage Company, now before the 
House, would entirely appropriate to 
this private company, without any 
compensation, the whole produce of 
the Metropvlitan Sewers. 

« That this Bill would 
the effect of entirely superseding 
the Metropolitan Commissions of 
Sewers. 

«That in the opinion of this com- 
mission, no plan of appropriating the 
contents of the Metropolitan Sewers 
ought to be entertained until the 


have 
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general survey and levels have been 
completed.” 

Instructions were issued that 460 
feet of Sewer should be forthwith 
built in Marylebone and Finchley 
Road. 

Mr. Chadwick stated that the 
whole of Hoxton was in an abomina- 
ble state. 

The Board determined to employ 
a person well acquainted with land 
draining. 

Buriats 1n Towns.—On Wednes- 
day, the 9th inst., a Public Meeting 
was convened at the Western Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Leicester 
square, by the Anti-Interment-in- 
Towns Association, ‘‘to consider the 
evils attendant in the custom of 
burying the dead in the midst of the 
living,’—W. A. Mackinnon Esq. 
M. P. occupied the Chair. Mr. 
Cochrane, Mr. Joseph George, Mr. 
Wyld, M.P. Mr. Joseph Ryers, Mr. 
J.P. Murrough, and Mr. Perceval, 
addressed the Meeting, and Resolu- 
tions strongly condemnatory of the 
practice of interring the dead in 
towns, were carried with acclamation. 
The meeting was densely crowded, 
and a number of ladies graced it with 
their presence. The speeches deli- 
vered, were excellent, and the audience 
seemed horrified when listening to an 
extract read by Mr. Wyld, M. P. 
from the article in ‘the Gravedigger”’ 
in the last number of the Health of 
Towns Magazine. 


Hovsz or Commowns.— Petitions 
have been presented in favor of a Bill 
for Public Health from Bradford, but 
against centralization. 

Mr. C. Lushington presented a 
petition from St. John, Westminster, 


praying that Government should 
economise, and that imposts, by 
which the health of the population is 
injured, be abolished. 

BetunaLt Green.—An Association 
for promoting Sanitary Reform, has 
been established here. It includes 
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several of the Clergy and laity, and 
Dr. Gavin is appointed Hon. Sec. 


Tue Winpow Tax.—Lord Dun- 
can’s motion to the repeal of the 
Window Tax, was negatived by the 
House of Commons on Thursday, the 
24th February. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Darkness 1n THE West.—A spe- 
cial Meeting of the Commissioners 
appointed under the Exeter [mprove- 
ment Act, lately took place at the 
Guildhall, to take into consideration 
the provisions of the Health of Towns 
Bill; Charles Brutton, Esq. in the 
chair. 

The Clerk (Mr. M. Kennaway) 
read an abstract of the Bill, which we 
are unable to find room for. An 
animated discussion ensued, in the 
course of which 

Mr. Sayell enlarged upon the enor- 
mous expense which the Act would 
entail upon the city. He said that at 
present the parliamentary taxation 
was 5s., and the local taxation, 3s. 6d. 
in the pound. 

The Chairman stated, 
Committee 


that the 
entertained a_ strong 
opinion that a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants should be convened to consider 
the Bill. 

_ Mr. Taylor said the word “job” 
was written in every clause of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Terrell said the great defect 
in the Bill was, in his opinion, the en- 
trusting of the Town Council with 
the administration of the law, instead 
of the Commissioners, whose election 
was purer, and their constitution 
better and more practical. 

After some further observations 








from different Commissioners, the 
Clerk said the debt of the Commis- 
sioners was £75,000, and if they 
were to have men coming down to re- 
port nuisances for the sake of making 
something of their offices of £1000 a 
year, it would soon be increased to 
£75,000 more. House property was 
already depreciated in this city, and 
it only wanted this last excess of 
taxation to squeeze poor Exeter to 
death. He was satisfied that a rigid 
scrutiny would prove that the Com- 
missioners of Improvement had done 
their duty, and if they were superse- 
ded by the new board, in ten years’ 
time the inhabitants would be very 
glad to get them back again if they 
could. 

On the motion of Mr. Howe, it 
was agreed to request the Mayor to 
call a public meeting to consider the 
measure, and the Clerk was directed 
to attend to give any information on 
the expenditure of the Commissioners. 
It was generally admitted that many 
of the sanitary clauses of the Bill 
would be advantageous if added to 
the powers of the Exeter Improve- 
ment Act; but there was a unanimous 
objection to the Central Board over- 
riding this body on the Local Board. 
A hundred copies of the Bill were or- 
dered for distribution among the 
parochial officers in the city, and the 


Commissioners, in order that full in- 
formation might be available to the 
citizens, who should meet in their 
different parishes previous to the 
general meeting. 


Bortne For Graves!—Applica- 
tion having been made to Parliament 
for a Leicester Cemetery Bill, a 
government officer has been down to 
that borough, to ascertain on the spot 
the merits and demerits of the project. 
The former were shown by the mayor, 
town-clerk, and other gentlemen; and 
the latter by half-a-dozen sad sextons. 
One of these worthies, in order to 
prove the anxiety of his craft to do 
things decently, assured the commis- 
sioner that he used a rod to test the 
state of his ‘‘ subjects” before he 
opened the ground for a fresh corpse! 
The probe frequently came in contact 
with undecomposed bodies, and then 
forewarned, he did not dig! ‘The 
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rod ought to be laid across his own 
back. 


Exeter.—Mr. W. Scott, of this 
city, lronmonger, has presented the 
Mayor with the model of an Improved 
Sewer, which he has invented ;—The 
improvemeut consists in the insertion 
of two tongues at a given distance 
from each other in the drain, which 
oblige the contents of the Sewer to 
pass under them a few inches below 
the levels, consequently the space 
behind the tongues is full of fixed air 
in which vermin cannot live, and the 
result is that every offensive smell or 
annoyance from rats &c., is entirely 
obviated. The model is sent to the 
Sanitary Committee. 


Exeter Town Covunciy. — The 
Clerk read a letter from the Clerk of 
the Town Council of Birmingham, 
stating that the hardware-men disap- 
proved of the Health of Towns’ Bill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hrattu oF Towns.—A deputa- 
tion on the subject of the health of 
towns, had an interview on Saturday, 
the 5th ult., with Lord Morpeth, at 
the office of the Woods and Forests. 
The deputation was headed by Mr, 
Humphrey Brown M.P., and Mr. H. 
Berkeley, M. P. 

Lorp Joun Russext has gone for 
a few days to Hastings, to recover 
from an attack of the influenza. 

Tyrnus Frever.—From authentic 
sources, we learn that Typhus alone, 
upon an average destroys 15,000 lives 
yearly in England. 

VENTILATION AND CHorEeRa.—It 
has been undoubtedly proved that a 
thorough system of ventilation is a 


sure preventive of Cholera, and many 
other diseases. 


Inrra-Murat Interment Nvt- 
sancE.—On Friday, the 4th inst., 
another public exhibition of the hor- 
rible and humiliating spectacle pre- 
sented in Enon Chapel, Clement’s lane, 
took place. ‘The appearance pre- 
sented on that day by the chapel was 
one of the most repulsive and shock- 
ing, probably ever witnessed. The 
floor being strewn with countless 
cofins, some of which having lost 
their lids, disclosed to the view the 
half consumed bodies of individuals 
of both sexes, and of all ages. In 
one corner of the room is a huge pile 
composed of bones, skulls, &c., about 


fifteen feet in length, seven feet in 
width, and three feet in depth. 
Under Mr. Walker’s superintendence, 
Ellerman’s Fluid has been used to 
disinfect the Chapel, and we believe 
with great success. Among the par- 
ties who visited on the 4th inst., were 
W.A. Mackinnon Esq. M.P. R. Yorkes 
Esq. M.P. T. Beggs, Esq. &c. 


Surrty oF Water to Lonpoyn.— 
It is ascertained that eighty gallons of 
pure water, might be supplied to the 
inhabitants of the attics of our poor 
neighbourhoods, at the rate of one 
farthing. This is the case in Notting- 
ham! why not here? 


VENTILATION OF Bgp-Rooms.— 
If, therefore, it be necessary to ven- 
tilate sitting rooms, it is equally so 
to ventilate bed rooms, which are 
generally much more unwholesome 
than apartments used in the day. It 
is usually considered sufficient to open 
the window for a few hours in the 
morning ; but no care is taken for the 
admission of pure air during the 
night, and yet on this the restorative 
effect of sleep mainly depends. In 
most cases the window is covered by 
a blind and curtains; the bed also is 
surrounded with curtains, as though 
quiet sleep depended on shutting out 
the pure air of Heaven. 
persons rise in the morning unfreshed 
while they persist in such absurd 
practices; it would be as foolish to 
expect perfect health under such cir- 
cumstances, as to expect to live with 
the head under water. No curtains 
whatever should be used on the beds, 
and none, or as little as possible, on 
the window. The door may be left 
partly open, or one of the pannels 
made to slide; in all cases where 
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there is a fire place in the room, the 
chimney ventilator should be fixed, as 
even without a fire, it will carry off 
greater part of the foul air. Where 
there is no chimney, the window 
should be left slightly open, if practi- 
cable at the top, or a window ventila- 
tor put in, which may be done without 
danger, as there is no risk of injury 
from the night air, but much from the 
often-breathed air of a close chamber. 
Another method of ventilating bed 
rooms would be by the insertion of 
air bricks—hollow bricks with a small 
iron grating—in the outer wall of the 
house, at a level of the floor; the air 
would then find its way into the room 
through openings made in the skirt- 
ing, and rise gradually to the ceiling. 
Great care should be taken to change 
the bed clothes frequently, and to ex- 
pose them to a constant draught 
through the day, as they naturally 
become saturated with impurities 
from the breath and skin during the 
night. Tracts of Working Men’s As- 
sociation. 


Tue First PERIODICAL ON SanI- 
TARY Rerorm.—Until the Ist of Sep- 
tember last, when the ‘Health of 
Towns Magazine’’ was established, 
the subject of Sanitary Reform did 
not possess any journal or publication 
devoted exclusively to its interests. 
This is remarkable, although it only 
corroborates other circumstances, as 
detailed, of the very undefined notion 
in the public mind, of the importance 
of the question. Every other civilised 
country had the benefit of an inde- 
pendent journal, altogether devoted 
to the object of preventing disease ; 
but in this great country, the impor- 
tant matter was left to the general 


Newspaper Press, which, to its honour, nearly as two tothree. The above 
for a series of years, dedicated a are the deaths that have taken place 
large portion of its valuable space to in the principal cities and towns of 
Public Health.—The Sanitary Cause, England. 
its origin and progress. Published by Puitanturopy.—A Turkish poet, 
Hatchard and Son. named Essalad, a native of Smyrna, 
S wireny (Ravens tee emis who was the author of several works 
The Pope has caused to be issued a which found great favour with the 
permanent Sanitary Committee in this Sultan, died lately at Constantinople, 


leaving a considerable fortune; out of 
which he bequeathed 100,600 pias- 
tres (10,000/), for rendering the 
streets of Constantinople more heal- 
thy, and the remainder of his property 
to his native town, for the same pur- 
pose. 

ELLERMAN’S Distnrrctine FLuip. 
—We learn with satisfaction that El- 
lerman’s Disinfecting Fluid has been 
used with great success in disinfect- 
ing the nuisance caused by the decom- 
position of the whale which is now 


far famed city. 


Facrrions Laconrsm.—A member 
of a Sanitary Committee, lately ad- 
dressed a long letter to an M.P. on 
the subject of Lord Morpeth’s mea- 
sure to compel every proprietor of a 
house to furnish it with a water- 
closet, and requesting the addressed 
to use his influence in support of the 
bill. The post brought the following 
brief reply.— Sir, you are a greater 
personage yourself than Iam, for I 


ee being exhibited to animmense num- 


Councillor.” bat 
ber of persons as a great curiosity at 
Mortarity.—The deaths register- the Fox-under-the-Hill Pier, Adel- 
ed in the December quarters of 1845, phi. Previous to the application of 
were 39,291, in 1846, 53,093 and the fluid, the stench had become quite 
in 1847, 57,925; an enormous gene- obnoxious, and dangerous to the health 
ral increase. ‘The Mortality im the of those who remained any time near 
first, is to that of the last quarter, this ‘‘ monster of the deep.” 


ERRATA in the last number. In the article “ What is a Nuisance?” page 385, the 
word Curbon, should be Carbonic Acid. 
Page 410, line 12. The word disinfecting, should be infecting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Enquirer, Bethnal Green. We object to the publication of the names of all our 
contributors, and can see no reason for our correspondent’s remarks. If the cap fits him, 
let him wear it. 

We cannot insert long accounts of Public Meetings on Sanitary Reform, our space is 
too valuable. 

Contributors are requested to write on one side of the paper only. 

All communications to be addressed, prepaid, to ‘“* THE COMMITTEE OF THE HEALTH OF 
Towns MaGazine, 107, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 

Parties desirous of becoming Honorary Contributors, may obtain a list of the subjects 
to be treated on, by applying as above, 


Health of Towns Magazine. 
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Tue more we look at the proposed Health of Towns Bill, the more are 
we satisfied that its imperfections are neither few nor small. We do not 
purpose to quarrel with what it proposes to enact, but to point out what 
it does not provide for. Sanitary Reform has undergone, at the hands 
of its promoters, such a thorough investigation, that what is really re- 
quired in these respects to meet the wants of the age, are as well under- 
stood as they possibly can be. The Bill, in its present form, leaves 
too much discretionary power in the hands of the contemplated Boards 
of Health; and, unless the persons who comprise those Boards, are men 
of a very different stamp to those who now hold the reins of local 
Government, it is by no means difficult to discover that the question of 
public health will yet for many years be beset with difficulties. Among 
the many candidates for local legislators under the new Bill, when it 
becomes a law, we shall, undoubtedly, have persons from that class whose 
habits of business totally unfit them for the office. Professional men, 
namely, the clergy, members of the medical profession, engineers, archi- 
tects, &c., have generally their time so occupied as to render it impos- 
sible that they can be expected to attend to the duties required of mem- 
bers of the Local Boards. It is, therefore, pretty clear that the business 
will fall into the hands of those persons who have hitherto had the 
power, but not the necessary qualifications. Sanitary Reform is a new 
science, and very imperfectly understood by all classes, if we except the 
promoters of the cause itself; and it is for this reason that we so much 
lament the omissions in Lord Morpeth’s Bill, seeing that it will soon 
require amended Acts. 

The great question, of intra-mural interments, the Bill has touched in 
such a manner as to render it highly objectionable; better that it had 
not mooted the subject for the present, than that it should throw a legal 
shield over the iniquitous system tolerated in large towns, more especially 
in the Metropolis. The manner in which the Bill has also dealt with 
the questions of smoke, of water supply, and the total omission of a pro- 
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vision for the erection of public wrinari and cabinets d’aisance, are much 
to be deprecated. A little more moral courage, on the part of the noble 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, is evidently required. ‘There 
would really be no opposition by the public to a sound, comprehensive, 
and stringent Bill, for the promotion of Public Health. The little knots 
of conceited and interested bodies, in the cities of London, Bristol, and 
Exeter, and the towns in the north, who oppose the measure, are not the 
public, they form, in this respect, in wisdom and importance, an infinites- 
imally small portion; and if these parties would still keep the great body 
of the people in their present degraded state, morally and physically, we 
call upon the Government to attend to the interests of the Nation, rather 
than to those of individuals. 

Our present number will contain nine important disclosures respecting 
the supply of meat to London; they are of such an astounding charac- 
ter as almost to make persons pause as they give credence to the facts 
therein disclosed. In respect, also, to this grave question, Lord Mor- 
peth’s Bill is deficient ; we are almost inclined to think with the urchin 
who made a pun on Pope’s deformities. The great poet had adopted as 
his motto, “God mend me ;” a flippant Cockney youth, gazing on the crip- 
pled poet, as he was walking through Fleet-street, cried out, “ God mend 
thee, indeed! it would be much easier to make a new one;” and so it is 
with the Health of Towns Bill, now gone into Committee, pro forma, 
it would be almost easier “to make a new one.” 

With these things before us, we should quicken our zeal, the Go- 
vernment want support against the covert opposition still going on. The 
question 18 a NATIONAL one; it belongs to no sect, creed, or party; it is 
every body’s business; every man has herein a stake at issue; parents, 
who value their health, have a personal interest in the matter, for the 
sake of the tender plants which Heaven has committed to their care, thou- 
sands of whom, from unfavourable causes, perish annually, ere they have 
left the nurse’s arms. Parents, in particular, should therefore support 
the movement still going on to raise the standard of public health, and 
thus to improve the religious, moral, social, and physical condition of the 
people. The battle has only now commenced; we are about to attempt 
to roll back the tide of national inhumation which has buried beneath 
its waves more than were ever destroyed im all the unhallowed wars since 
the creation. Can there be a more noble cause, in which the Philanthropist 
or the Patriot desire to engage? None! Omnipotence has stamped 
it with the seal of universal benevolence. “ Unirz, Ecarrre, Fra- 
TERNITE,’ 1s our motto. The union of our moral and physical nature. 
The equality of all, in respect to a proper supply of pure air, and the 
fraternisation of those principles which enable man to live long and to 
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live happily, until it shall please God to call him to that account which 
all must render. This is our creed, truth is our battle-axe, the world our 
battle-field. Gop DEFEND THE RIGHT! 


CHRISTIAN GRAVEYARDS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


It is a truth, to which we are always anxious to bear testimony, that 
there is in the national character many traits of which we should justly 
be proud. If we are not a nation of magnificent ideas, our great 
wealth is unquestionable. We are magnanimously great in some things, 
and we should be sorry to say how insignificantly small we are in others. 
Honest, almost to a fault, in our national dealings, yet niggardly in 
things which relate to our social welfare. An Englishman’s good faith 
is proverbial, even in the repudiating States of America, and an English 
officer’s “note” is sterling cash in all civilized parts of the world. Hospi- 
table, on the one hand, and parsimonious on the other, generous in a thou- 
sand instances, but unjust in an equal proportion,—that we may almost 
be said to be men of impulse. 

Of course, our character, as a nation, is stamped by those principles 
that govern the majority in society ; the latter is but a nation (a little 
world) on a small scale. 

In future ages, when it is a matter of history that we were the first to 
set the brilliant and humane example of setting free the slave, what 
honour will not be accorded to us. But if it were possible that future 
generations could read that, at the time when we made this. splendid 
sacrifice at the shrine of humanity, some of our own poor died from 
starvation in the public thoroughfares of the richest and greatest city in 
the world, what opinion, we ask, will then be formed of us? This bright 
trait in our character, of knocking the fetters off the slave, and the 
plague-spot to which we have just referred, will justify the thought that 
we were fools in one sense and brutes in another. “ Charity begins at 
home,” says the proverb; but it is not so with us, ours is an exportable 
commodity. The Himalaya Mountains, the banks of the Ganges, or of 
the pestiferous Nile, or the deserts of Africa, are the theatres of our phi- 
lanthropy. Our goodness extended to all parts of the known world, 
and, like Alexander, we shall weep for another, so great and so unbounded 
is our benevolence. But it may be said that we are overlooking the goodly 
works at home, the churches, the chapels, the schools, the hospitals, &c., 
but we do no such thing, we are proud of these things, yet we wish there 
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were more of them. It is that we make such vast sacrifices, and that 
we make them for the stranger, of which we complain. “ All men are 
brothers,” is the Christian ereed ; very good, but, first of all, Christianize 
your nearest brethren, and, when you have done that, then seek for other 
climes and other people. Go into the dens of filth and fever in all large 
towns; visit the abodes of the deadly typhus, or of the lingering con- 
sumption, and see how man dies for the want of air and water, both of 
which God has given us in abundance; and, when we have finished here, 
visit some of the metropolitan churchyards at the hour of midnight— 


“¢ When churchyards yawn, 
And hell itself breeds out contagion 
To the world.” 


And what shall we see in the churchyard ?—In many of them, things 
too terrible to mention; they are so startling that they appear rather to 
belong to the realms of fiction than to this quiet, sober world. There 
the new lain bodies are often torn from their supposed resting-place, 
almost before the mourners have reached the abode of the once loved 
one, to feast on 


ee 





the funeral baked meats’’ 


Who that has read the evidence of Reuben Room, in the history of 
the proceedings which appeared in a recent number of this periodical, 
but must blush with shame and indignation that the practices therein 
detailed, are now, yea, now, while we write by the midnight lamp, per- 
petrated in this metropolis, almost within the sound of Exeter Hall? 
What could picture more truthfully the damning and fiendish practices 
having gone on for years, and still going on, than the story told by the 
poor debased creature, whose office 1t was to trample on the dead bodies, 
to hew and chop them to pieces, to use “the beef-board,” to fasten the 
rope round the neck of the corpse, and, make a lever of a tombstone, in 
order to cast into a pit the mortal remains which a few days previously 
had possessed a never-dying soul? Is this the land that freed the slave, 
that gave birth to Howard, Clarkson, and a thousand such meteors ? 

These things stare us im the face, if they do not offend our nostrils, in 
every walk we take in the metropolis; the evidence is seen in the im- 
mense accumulations of matter which, in many cases, almost reaches the 
house-tops. It is impossible that such a gathering can take place with- 
out the violation of the sanctity of the grave being committed, or that 
the reeking remains of thousands of our fellow-creatures can rot among 
us, and not be the cause of injury to the health of the living. The evi- 
dence is too incontrovertible on both points. Immorality also goes hand 
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in hand with corruption; a tainted atmosphere is often the first precursor 
of the first glass, and thousands, who live in the neighbourhood of over- 
charged churchyards, are compelled to substitute stimulants for pure air. 
The moral and physical degradation, it is proved, is more often caused 
by surcharged churchyards than by any other means. Apart from the 
disgusting practice of chopping and burning the newly-buried dead, 
which is shocking to humanity, the system brutalizes those whose occu- 
pation forces them to disgrace themselves and the nation. 

Things cannot go on much longer in this way; the remedy must be 
effectual and prompt. The Government must do their duty ; the Clergy 
have done theirs; they have asked the Government to legislate, and they 
can do no more, with that devotion to the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the people, for which they justly possess our esteem and regard. The 
Clergy themselves have declared that the practice is a foul blot on the 
national character, and that it must be erased. 

For ourselves, we have no maudlin sentimentality on the subject, and 
therefore declare that, if it is necessary to destroy the body by a quicker 
method than a gradual corruption in the grave, let it be done with be- 
coming solemnity, and with method. Do not let us have a mock funeral, 
with weeping mourners, watching the careful deposit of the inanimate 
mass, and immediately afterwards sanction the body’s destruction in a 
manner disgusting to our thoughts and senses. 

We have much to learn before we can claim to be an enlightened and 
humane people. If we do not respect the dead, we can have but very 
little respect for the living. We might take a leaf out of the book of 
the ancients, and profit thereby. How great the contrast between our 
desecration of the dead (though a Christian people), and the veneration 
with which they were regarded by the heathens, as evidenced in the fol- 
lowing stanza of the Greek poet :— 

"ANN Eurne Tavrac piv ddupdmEvog Kat ayebwuY, 
Tlodddkie éy peyapovar caOnpevog ner épotowy, 
"AdAoreE pév TE yOwopeva TEpTOpav, GdroTE O abre 
Ilavopad aipnpdc J& kdpog Kpuepoto ydoto. 
Homer’s Odyssey, iv. 


a = ee 





To Persons aBout to Marry.— My advice to young people who are 
about to marry, and can afford only one or two rooms, is to choose the 
largest room they can find, and in which they can obtain the greatest 
quantity of solar light; the amount of disease in light rooms as compared 
with dark ones being infinitely less.”’-—Mr. Ward’s evidence. | 
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THE CHOLERA. 


WE have been requested, by several of our Clerical Subscribers, to copy into our 


Magazine the following excellent letter to the Metropolitan Clergy, from the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 


Rev. and Dear Brethren,—There is every reason to expect, as far as human 
judgment can look forward to coming events, that the Cholera, that fearful and 
mysterious disease, which is again traversing the surface of the globe, and tracing, 
in characters, which even the careless can hardly fail to read, the power of 
God, and the helplessness of man, will, before long, make its appearance on our 
shores. It is stated in the First Report of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commis- 
sion, which has just been presented to Parliament, that, according to information 
received from the English Consuls abroad, this pestilence is steadily advancing 
upon precisely its former track of 1832. 

It appears to me that the near approach of this fearful malady, while it gives 
to all a solemn warning, suggests certain duties of a special kind as proper to be 
undertaken by the ministers of religion, in addition to what may be deemed the 
more peculiar functions of their spiritual office; and it is to these I shall, in the 
first instance, request your attention. As on the one hand it is clearly one of 
your first duties to impress on the minds of your people, whatever be their con- 
dition in life, the necessity of an implicit trust in God, and of an entire submis- 
sion to His will, so on the other hand you will discharge an office of real piety 
and charity in urging upon them the importance of removing all those physical 
causes which invite the approach of disease and aggravate its malignity ; and in 
endeavouring to persuade them that, while we may not look for a blessing upon 
the resources or contrivances of human skill, if they are not employed in humble 
reliance upon the power and goodness of God; so neither, if we neglect to use all 
probable and practicable means of prevention and preservation, have we any rea- 
son to expect that He will especially interfere to rescue us from the consequences 
of our own negligence. 

* * x x x * 

Want of cleanliness is the greatest predisposing cause. An uncleanly person 
will live in an uncleanly habitation; and that person, and that habitation, will be 
each a fomes of disease and infection, when sickness comes; a centre of contami- 
nation and death to a whole neighbourhood; and with this additional and fatal 
peculiarity, that uncleanliness speedily converts the milder forms of disease into 
the more malignant. ‘The dirtiest neighbourhoods were, in every case, those 
where the Cholera first appeared, and where it assumed the most fatal type; nor 
were instances wanting where it broke out, to all appearance, spontaneously, with 
no discoverable existing cause but that of extreme filth. 

It is stated by the Sanitary Commissioners that, whereas, ‘“‘ when it previously 
visited this country, it was believed that the most powerful predisposition to this 
disease is induced by improper or deficient food, and that for this reason its chief 
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victims are found amongst the poor; it is now universally admitted, that a far 
more powerful predisponent is the habitual respiration of an impure atmosphere ; 
that the highest degree of susceptibility is produced where both these conditions 
are combined ; that is, where people live irregularly, or on unsuitable diet, and, at 
the same time, filthily; and that, in places in which a great degree of cleanliness 
is maintained, the poor, as well as the rich, enjoy an exemption from this disease. 
That, on an examination of the actual state of the back streets, lanes, courts, and 
alleys of the metropolis, it is found that in general little or no improvement has 
taken place in their sanitary condition since the prevalence of Cholera in 1832; 
and that were this disease to break out again, in the present state of these locali- 
ties, there is no reasonable ground to suppose that the pestilence would not spread 
as extensively, and prove as fatal, as on its former visitation.” 

These statements, which are borne out by abundantly-sufficient evidence, appear 
to me clearly to point out a line of duty for the parochial clergy in which they 
may render themselves eminently useful, and which is surely in close correspond- 
ence with the nature of their office as the ministers of a gospel of love; for, if 
to visit a sick parishioner and to minister to his recovery be one of their plainest 
duties, it is a still more blessed work of charity to rescue, under the blessing of 
God, whole masses of their poorer brethren from the inroads of disease. 

Suffer me then, reverend brethren, to urge upon you the duty of an active per- 
sonal co-operation with the authorities of your respective parishes, or districts, in 
carrying out every practicable measure of sanitary precaution and improvement ; 
and of calling their attention to the subject, and inviting them to form local com- 
mittees for that purpose, where you perceive a want of knowledge or of activity. 
Your own share of this work of real beneficence will, for the most part, be the not 
very easy task of convincing those who are its objects of the advantages of clean- 
liness; and of persuading them, by motives of the most powerful personal kind, 
to adopt the suggestions, and to submit to the regulations, which are intended to 
promote their safety and increase their comfort. You possess, from the nature of 
your duties, a larger experience than almost any other persons of the actual state 
of the dwellings of the poor, and of the nature and extent of that evil, which is 
sometimes, no doubt, the result of their own ignorance or carelessness, but much 
more frequently, at least, in the metropolis and other great towns, of deficiencies, 
which they have no means of supplying, and of obstacles to cleanliness, which it 
is the duty of other persons to remove. 

The poor of this country are not, by nature nor inclination, indisposed to clean- 
liness ; on the contrary, it is almost wholly found that, if its means and appliances 
be placed within their reach, so as to be accessible without much cost or trouble, 
they gladly avail themselves of them; and it is never to be forgotten that, if 
thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow Christians are at this moment living, 
and that too in the very neighbourhood of our most sumptuous palaces and halls, 
in the extreme depths of physical, social, and moral degradation, and exposed to 
the most imminent danger of perishing by disease, that is not entirely, often not 
at all, their own fault; but the fault of those whose duty it is, not only to teach 
them the benefits of cleanliness and decency, but to do something towards fur- 
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nishing them with the means of being cleanly and decent, which, under their 
actual circumstances, is nothing less than an impossibility. 
* * ** * * * 

The extreme closeness and inconvenience of the miserable tenements or apart- 
ments occupied by the poorest classes, at rents, the excessive amount of which 
cripples their means of comfort and cleanliness; the inadequate supply of water ; 
the want of all provision for ventilation ; the absence of all conveniences for per- 
sonal ablution and household washing; these, and the disgraceful state of the 
sewerage in the most crowded parts of the metropolis, are causes which engender 
or aggravate disease, and hurry great numbers of our fellow-creatures and neigh- 
bours to an untimely grave. 

I do not hesitate to express my opinion, that such an amount of practical and 
personal attention to the removal of these evils, as may not seriously interfere 
with the discharge of those duties which are of a more purely spiritual kind, may 
be not unreasonably looked for on the part of those whose office binds them te 
every exertion of charity, by which they may promote the present and eternal 
well-being of the people committed to their care. I lay the greater stress upon 
this point, because it is certain that persons immersed in hopeless misery and 
filth are for the most part inaccessible to the motives and the consolations of the 
Gospel. 

Let it then be one object of your pastoral visits to observe the state of the poor 
man’s dwelling, with respect both to its internal economy, and to the condition 
of its immediate precincts. Call the attention of the proper officers to such cases 
as may appear to require their interference; and remind those members of your 
flock, whom Providence has entrusted with the means of alleviating the misery of 
their fellow-creatures, that a portion of their charitable expenditure can hardly 
be more safely or profitably directed than towards defraying the expense of 
cleansing and ventilating the miserable abodes of those by whose labour they are 
directly or incidentally benefitted: and you may add, that a very moderate out- 
lay, judiciously made, will accomplish a great deal in the way of such improve- 
ment. 

There is another point connected with this subject, respecting which it is most 
desirable that you should instruct and enlighten your parishioners, especially the 
poorer classes; seeing that ignorance or misapprehension of the real state of the 
case may lead, as it has heretofore led, to a neglect of the most obvious duties of 
humanity, and to a grievous aggravation of all the horrors of an epidemic disease. 
I allude to the mistaken opinion as to the supposed contagious nature of the 
Cholera, to which the Sanitary Commissioners refer in the following terms :— 

‘« When Cholera first appeared in this country, the general belief was, that the 
disease spreads principally, if not entirely, by communication of the infected with 
the healthy, and that, therefore, the main security of nations, cities, and indi- 
viduals consists in the isolation of the infected from the uninfected; a doctrine 
which naturally led to the enforcement of rigorous quarantine regulations; the 
establishment of military and police cordons; the excitement of panic; and the 
neglect, and often the abandonment, of the sick by their relations and friends. 
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Since opportunities have been obtained of a closer observation of the character 
of this disease, and of the mode in which it spreads through continents, nations, 
cities, towns, and families, facts have been ascertained which are incompatible 
with the foregoing view of its mode of dissemination, and of its prevention. They 
are of opinion that the disease is not, as it was then generally supposed to be, 
contagious, and that the practical application of that doctrine did no good, but 
was fraught with much evil.”’ 

It is stated by Mr. Greenhow, as quoted by the Commissioners, ‘‘ that when 
several members of one family have been attacked, it has usually been either so 
precisely cr nearly at the same point of time, as to forbid the belief of one hav- 
ing communicated the disease to another. And that the true principle of the 
occurrence of such plurality of cases is to be found in the common existence of 
predisposing causes, natural or acquired, and a common exposure to the efficient 
cause of Cholera. 

“‘ That in the hospitals of Newcastle and Gateshead, where, were there any 
such agent as contagion, it must have been present in the most concentrated 
form, no case has occurred of illness arising from attendance on the sick, either 
in the persons of the nurses, the resident apothecaries, or the attending, or numer- 
ous succession of visiting members of the medical profession. 

** That the notion of persons being infected by the dead bodies of Cholera 
patients appears equally unfounded, since such suspected cases are referable to 
other causes, and those most exposed to contact with the dead, as medical men, 
in pursuing post mortem examinations, have not, in any instance, suffered.” 
Other evidence of a striking kind, to the same effect, is produced in the Report 
of the Commissioners, who add, ‘that the witnesses concur in stating their 
belief that the belief in contagion operated unfavourably both on the sick and 
the attendants.”’ ‘* I daily see,’’ says Mr. Hooper, ‘‘ the pernicious effects of 
their belief in contagion, I see patients affected with typhus, and other epidemic 
diseases, neglected, and even abandoned, sometimes by relatives and friends, and 
always by neighbours, from the apprehension that they themselves shall become 
the subjects of the disease.” 

I do not presume to add an opinion of my own as to the much disputed ques- 
tion of contagion; but I am sure that the deliberate judgment of the Sanitary 
Commissioners, grounded upon the evidence of able and intelligent members of 
the medical profession, and apparently borne out by facts, may well be considered 
to justify you, as friends and advisers of the poor, in labouring to relieve their 
minds from an apprehension, which is calculated to chill and repress their natural 
sympathies at the very moment when they are most needed, and to make them 
neglect the discharge of those personal offices of kindness to their sick friends 
and neighbours, which are then most urgently required, to second the exertions 
of medical skill. With respect to your own duty in this particular, I feel that it 
would be something worse than superfluous to offer any thing in the way of 
advice or exhortation. The fearless and untiring charity manifested by the paro- 
chial clergy during the former prevalence of Cholera, in visiting and consoling 
their sick and dying parishioners, is too well known to require from me a single 
word of commendation for the past, or of direction for the future. 
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I proceed now to offer some suggestions with respect to what may be moré 
strictly termed your spiritual duties at the present crisis: and, if these sugges- 
tions come last in order, it is not because I deem them less important than those 
which I have already made in the former part of this letter; but because it 
seemed to me to be more necessary to invite your attention to the neccessity of 
those charitable exertions which are only indirectly, as it were, and contingently, 
a part of your duty, than to those which are obviously bound upon you by the 
very nature of your office. If I advert at all to these, you will consider that I 
do it only in the spirit of friendly counsel and encouragement, and, as the Apos- 
tle says,—‘‘ To put yoa in remembrance, though ye know them, and be esta- 
blished in the present truth.” 

I have before said that we have no reason, humanly speaking, to expect an 
exemption from a second visitation of the Cholera; and that it is our duty to use 
all the precautions which science and experience have suggested for mitigating 
the terrors, and checking the ravages, of that fearful disease. But we are not to 
forget, that all events are in the hand of an Almighty and merciful God; that it 
may possibly be His good pleasure, contrary to all human expectation, to spare 
us that infliction; and that, whether it be so or not, it is our plain and unquestion- 
able duty to throw ourselves upon His mercy, and to implore His protection and 
indulgence. I would, therefore, suggest to you the importance of earnestly and 
affectionately exhorting your people to increased degrees of seriousness, and vigi- 
lance, and self-restraint; and of frequency and fervency in prayer to God, that 
it may please Him to avert from us that calamity, which we have most justly 
deserved: or, that if it should seem fit to Him, in His inscrutable wisdom, to lay 
the scourge upon us, we may submit ourselves with all humility and meekness to 
His fatherly chastisement, and have grace to turn it to our profit. 

In urging upon the people committed to your charge this most important duty 
of deprecation, and intercession, you will have many motives to suggest, which 
it cannot be needful for me to particularise to those who are conversant with the 
promises of God, contained in Holy Scripture; but I would remind you of one 
topic, which appears to me to furnish a special ground of encouragement to the 
performance of that duty on the present occasion. 

You are, no doubt, aware of the remarkable fact, that when, fifteen years ago, 
this deadly malady was stalking through the land unchecked, bafiling, by its 
novelty and sudden force, all the resources of human skill, the day of public fast- 
ing and humiliation, on which the nation proclaimed its dependence upon the 
power and goodness of God, while it earnestly besought Him to stay the plague, 
was immediately followed by a sensible abatement of the disease; and that ina 
very short space of time its entire disappearance called forth the voice of thanks- 
giving and joy. 

Now we do not presume to assert that this happy change followed from, though 
it followed close upon, our public acts of humiliation and prayer; but certainly 
the solemnity and apparent devotion which marked the observance of the day of 
fasting, were not more remarkable than the speedy decline and cessation of the 
disease; and I hold it to be much more unreasonable for one who believes in 
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God’s providence to deny the connection between the two, than it is to admit it, 
and to regard the deliverance which God then wrought for us in the light of a 
distinct answer to prayer; affording solid grounds of thankfulness for the past, 
and of hope for the future. 

If the effectual fervent prayer of one righteous man availeth much ; if the in- 
tercession of Abraham would have sufficed to rescue from destruction the devoted 
cities of the plain, had ten righteous men been found therein; who shall presume 
to set a limit to the efficacy of those prayers, which ascend to the mercy-seat 
from the lips and hearts of a penitent and humbled Christian people ? 

Seek, then, to impress upon the minds of those whom you are appointed to 
teach, that by earnest and persevering supplication, in their private devotions, in 
the offices of domestic piety, and in the public worship of the sanctuary, made 
effectual by His intercession, in whose name and merits they are offered, they 
may do much towards the safety and happiness of those amongst whom they live, 
as well as their own. Teach them to look upon the warnings and visitations of 
Almighty God, in the light of solemn calls to repentance and amendment, and of 
invitations to strengthen their trust in Him, and to animate their piety; according 
to the Apostle’s exhortation, ‘‘ Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably, with reverence and godly fear; for our God is a consuming fire.” 
Admonish those who are stationed on the vantage-ground of life, that after the 
most strenuous exertions of benevolence on their part to avert the threatened 
scourge from their brethren, they themselves may fall under it, and that the best 
preparation for all classes is to do their duty, and to put their trust in God. 

I need hardly remind you, that, while you endeavour to impress upon your peo- 
ple the duty of a special attention to prayer, they are also to be admonished, 
that no prayers will be effectual but those which are dictated by truly penitent 
hearts, and seconded by godly, self-denying, charitable lives. Increased fervency 
in prayer will be vain and profitless, if there be not a corresponding increase in 
the fruits of the spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. If, as is but too probable, the visitation, which we 
apprehend to be drawing near, should actually come upon us, it will be specially 
needful to inculcate upon those who are connected by the ties of family or neigh- 
bourhood, the duty of acting fully up to the spirit of the Apostle’s precept, 
which, indeed, relates to the sins and weaknesses of erring brethren, but is not 
less applicable to their bodily wants and diseases-—‘‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
den, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

Trusting that the peculiar circumstances of the present crisis will be thought 
to justify me in addressing to you the foregoing suggestions, and earnestly pray- 
ing that the hands of my fellow-labourers in the ministry may be strengthened 
by larger measures of grace to meet the increased and increasing difficulties of 
their sacred calling, 

I remain, reverend and dear brethren, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
C. J. Lonvon. 


Fulham, Dec. 10, 1847. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, THE POOR-LAW, AND 
SANITARY REFORM. 


We are happy to find that the subject of Medical Poor Relief is at length begin- 
ning to attract, not only the serious attention of the public, but it is also likely 
to be speedily brought under the serious notice of the legislature by Lord Ashley, 
who intends, in the course of a few days, to submit certain resolutions to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons, which, if carried, will be of material ser- 
vice to the welfare of the poor, the interest of the rate-payers, and to the respect- 
ability of the Medical Profession. 

Nothing, in our opinion, can be much worse than the present system of admi- 
nistering medical relief to the poor, and the evils of the system are mainly owing 
to the thraldom in which the medical officers are placed in regard to the Boards 
of Guardians, (to whom is entrusted the power of annually electing the medical 
officers), and the want of a proper medical supervision of the workhouses, 
and of the reports of the medical attendants of the sick. Both of these evils 
will, to a certain extent, be rectified, if the resolutions about to be proposed by 
Lord Ashley should receive the sanction of the House of Commons. 

Our attention has been drawn to this subject by the perusal of an article in 
the February number of a contemporary journal, ‘‘On the connection between 
Medical Poor Relief and the Sanitary Condition of the People.” Although our 
Magazine is entirely devoted to the cause of Sanitary Reform. yet we agree with 
Mr. Liddle, in thinking that the well-being of a community depends, in a great 
degree, upon the health of the working classes; and it is, therefore, not only 
necessary that the legislature should provide proper officers to carry out Sanitary 
improvements in our towns and cities; but, as the poor will, in spite of all our 
Sanitary precautions, become sick, it is, also, its paramount duty to see that the 
poor in the hour of sickness are provided with skilful advice and efficient medi- 
cines. | 
Under the present system of Medical Poor Relief, it appears, that the interests 
of the respective parties, in giving and receiving medical relief, are at variance 
the one with the other; whereas, under a judicious system of management, the 
interests of all parties, the poor, the guardians, (who are the representatives of 
the rate payers), and the medical officers, might be made to work harmoniously 
together; and, in order to bring about a better state of things, Mr. Liddle sug- 
gests that the medical officer, who is appointed to a Union, should devote the 
WHOLE OF HIS TIME to the duties of his office, and he ought to receive such a 
salary, as will maintain him as a gentleman, without the aid of private practice. 
The next alteration Mr. Liddle suggests in the present mode of administering 
relief is, that the drugs should be purchased at the expense of the Union, and a 
dispensary established either in, or contiguous to, the workhouse, where a medical 
officer should reside. The writer further adds, that, in order to carry out with 
effect the above suggestions, it 18 necessary to appoint Medical Inspectors, to 
whom should be entrusted the supervision of medical relief to the poor. They 
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should be required to visit the workhouses, inspect the drainage, water-closets, 
and supply of water, examine the books of the medical officers, and, from time to 
time, publish reports concerning the health of districts, and the remedies which 
have been found to have been the most successful in the cure of any prevailing 
epidemic. This suggestion is fortified by the opinion of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
and the fact that Medical Inspectors are appointed in the navy and army. At 
present, all misunderstandings between the paupers and medical officers are re- 
ferred to the Board of Guardians, who, in their turn, refer the matter in dispute 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, and it frequently happens that they are just as 
incompetent to form a correct judgment of the case which is presented to them. 
We do not wonder at this, when there is not a single medical man connected 
with the Poor Law Board. 

We have heard it said, that medical men are not admitted into public offices, 
in consequence of the supposed conflicting opinions existing among them; but 
we opine, that if medical men were as well paid for their services and opinions as 
barristers, no greater difference would be found to exist among the opinions of 
the former as is found among the latter. The gratuitous services of medical 
men are sought for by the state, and are lauded by the public; but, alas! no 
lucrative situations are provided for them ; in short, they appear to be merely cat’s 
paws in the more fortunate hands of others. 


THE TWO BILLS BY THE TWO LORDS. 


On a careful comparison of the two Bills, the one submitted by Lord Lincoln 
in July 1845, and the other now before Parliament, introduced by Lord Morpeth, 
it is impossible not to feel that legislation on the subject of public health has 
retrograded rather than advanced. This must be very humiliating to the pro- 
moters of Sanitary Reform, inasmuch as they have worked incessantly since the 
failure of Lord Lincoln’s Bill, and they have succeeded in inducing a sounder state 
of public opinion. The public mind is now awakened to the importance of the 
subject, as is proved by the fact that the most intelligent of all classes are to be 
found the advocates and supporters of the question. Now, as this spirit has come 
over the minds of the most intelligent, the most educated, and, consequently, the 
most powerful persons in the kingdom, is it not wonderful that the noble Lord 
(Morpeth) did not summon to his aid a little more of that determination so neces- 
sary in dealing effectually with the subject. The Sanitary Reformers themselves 
thought that even Lord Lincoln’s Bill fell very short of the required purpose, and 
they did not, as a body, give his Lordship that hearty support which he so much 
stood in need of; they preferred rather to wait awhile, thinking that a more com- 
plete measure was at hand, but three years have elapsed, and they now find them- 
selves struggling for a Bill, which by no means attains that standard of excel- 
lence which was the merit of Lord Lincoln’s Bill. ‘‘ Hope long deferred, makes 
the heart sick,” and we presume that the spirit of the Sanitary Reformers has 
heen so alternating, between hope and despair, that they are prepared to accept 
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the ‘‘ half-loaf”’ rather than ‘‘ go without bread.” We have repeatedly given our 
opinion on Lord Morpeth’s Bull,—it is an improvement on the present law, and 
that is all: but, sharing the feelings we have attributed to the promoters of the 
cause of public health, we have given, and shall give, the Bill our support. In a 
Pamphlet, recently published by a Sub-Committee of the National Philanthropic 
Association, on the History and Progress of the Sanitary Cause, we find the fol- 
lowing pithy summary of the chief merits of Lord Lincoln’s Bill :— 


‘¢ The consolidation of the different Water Compauies, and also the Boards for Cleans- 
ing, Paving, and Drainage. The appointment of a Government Inspector, and also In- 
spectors of Nuisances. The preparation of effective Surveys preparatory to any work 
being done; the execution of all work under the Act, by open Contracts, and the appoint- 
ment of proper Medical Officers of Health.” 


In respect to the first part of the quotation, the important subject of water 
supply, Lord Morpeth’s Bill creates new powers rather than consolidates old ones, 
it gives power to the local Board of Health to construct water-works, &c., but 
there is no provision for consolidating the existing water companies, and, in re- 
spect to the appointment of proper medical officers of health, a most important 
provision,—the very life and soul of the cause,—we believe that the word 
“medical” is not mentioned in the Bill. The latter is not only a gross wrong to 
the medical profession, but is an injustice to the public. If we want a watch, we 
go to a watch-maker; if we require a tailor, we go to that useful man; should 
we be so unfortunate as to stand in need of a lawyer; Heaven save the mark !— 
we employ that functionary ; and who so fit as the medical man for an “ Officer 
of Health?”—None. Then, why not declare the fact;—why leave it to the 
charge of the new Board of Health? Lord Lincoln’s Bill spoke plainly on the 
subject, as the following clause will prove :— 


«« And whereas the health of the population, especially of the poorer classes 
is frequently injured by the prevalence of epidemical and other disorders, and the 
virulence and extent of such disorders is frequently due and owing to the exist- 
ence of local causes which are capable of removal, but which have hitherto fre- 
quently escaped detection from the want of some experienced person to examine 
into and report upon them, it is expedient that power should be given to appoint 
a duly qualified medical practitioner for that purpose; Bz it therefore Enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners to appoint, subject to the ap- 
proval of one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, a legally-qualified, 
medical practitioner, of skill and experience, to inspect and report periodically on 
the Sanitary condition of any town or district, to ascertain the existence of dis- 
eases, more especially epidemics increasing the rates of mortality, and to point 
out the existence of any nuisances or other local causes which are likely to origi- 
nate and maintain such diseases, and injuriously affect the health of the inhabit- 
ants of such town or district, and to take cognizance of the fact of the existence 
of any contagious disease, and to point out the most efficacious modes for check- 
ing or preventing the spread of such diseases, and also to point out the most 
efficient means for the ventilation of churches, chapels, schools, registered lodg- 
ing-houses, and other public edifices within the said town or district, and to per- 
form any other duties of a like nature which may be required of him; and such 
person shall be called the Medical Officer of Health for the town or district for 
which he shall be appointed ; and it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners 
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to pay to such officer such salary as shall be approved of by one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State.”’ 


This is as it ought to be, ‘‘ a legally-qualified Medical Practitioner of skill and 
experience’ is required. Who can trace the causes of disease better than a 
medical man; and is not this what we require? We assume to ourselves more 
wisdom than our ancestors, and affect to profit by their experience. We want to 
connect link by link, cause and effect, in order that we may permanently remove, 
rather than cure, the evil. Preventive disease is a science that one-half of the 
medical profession do not even understand. The most eminent Sanitary Reformers, 
who are medical men, are of opinion that such is the present defective state of 
education in the medical profession, that a sufficient number of competent Officers 
of Health are not to be found. And be it observed that by Lord Morpeth’s Bill 
the substitute for Medical Officers of Health is, it is supposed, to be expected in 
the appointment of Inspectors of Nuisances, and they are to be nominated by 
and subject to the local Boards! 


“QO! tempora! O mores!” 


We daily see the effects under the New Poor Law of the evil of permitting 
medical men to be subject to the petty controul of petty local Boards; he is 
generally the scape-goat for all their sins; thatis, all they can father on him. We 
know enough of local Boards to feel assured of this that they will not appoint a 
medical man to any office if they can avoid it, they hate the professors of the 
healing art, because the latter know too well that Parochial Legislators have all 
the conceit and the arrogance of law-makers, but without the necessary ability. 

Such is the present defective state of the law of medical jurisprudence, that a 
man may register his own death! A person waits on the District-Registrar, and 
acquaints him of the death of A. B., stating cause, &c., and the person may be 
A. B. himself, and thus there is an opening for fraud, The medical man, who 
grants a certificate of the death, very seldom sees the supposed defunct person, 
and simply signs the certificate on the assertion of a second party. If we hada 
Medical Officer of Health, on whom would devolve the responsibility of ascer- 
taining, and verifying, if required, the cause of death, such an anomaly as we 
have stated would not occur. 

It is impossible, therefore, that any measure of Sanitary Reform can be of any 
permanent nature that does not provide that Medical Officers of Health should 
be appointed, free from local controul. With the experience of the past before 
them, well qualified, able medical men will not accept the appointment subject to 
the caprice and tyranny of narrow-minded and uneducated persons. ‘They may 
be nominated by the local Board, and that concession is as much as can be yielded 
to that body; but the final approval and dismissal should be left to some com- 
petent person, like the Home Secretary, who will shield the officer of Health 
from those whose ire he will certainly rouse, if he does, as he ought to do, his 


duty. 
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INTEMPERANCE 
VIEWED IN RELATION TO ITS EFFECTS UPON THB INDIVIDUAL. 


Or all the illusions by which man has allowed himself to be led astray from the 
path of common sense, there is none more absurd in its nature, and mournful in 
its effects, than that which induces him to believe that ardent spirits are conducive 
either to health or happiness. Engendering an appetite, which grows with what 
it feeds on, they acquire by degrees an unbounded dominion over the individual 
whom they at last reduce to a melancholy state of physical imbecility and moral 
degradation. Peevishness takes the place of equanimity, and he, who commenced 
the habit of drinking, that, like ‘‘a good fellow,” he might minister to the hap- 
piness of others, ends by destroying his own. 

‘«* Living fast” is a metaphorical phrase which, more accurately than is gene- 
rally imagined, expresses a literal fact. Whatever hurries the action of the cor- 
poreal functions, must tend to abridge the period of their probable duration. As 
the wheel of a carriage performs a certain number of rotations before it arrives at 
the destined goal, so to the arteries of the human frame we may conceive that 
there is allotted only a certain number of pulsations before their vital energy is 
entirely exhausted. Extraordinary longevity has seldom been known to occur, 
except in persons of a remarkable tranquil and slow-paced circulation. 

If intemperance curtailed merely the number of our days, we should have but 
little reason to find fault with its effects. The idea of a short life and a merry 
one, is plausible enough if it could be realized. But, unfortunately, what shortens 
existence is calculated also to make it melancholy. There is no process by which 
we can distil life, so as to separate from it all foul and heterogenous matter, and 
leave nothing behind but drops of pure defecated happiness. If there were, we 
should scarcely blame the vicious extravagance of the voluptuary, who, provided 
that his sun shine brilliantly while above his head, cares not though that sun 
should set at an earlier hour. 

It is seldom that debauchery breaks at once the thread of vitality. There 
occurs, for the most part, a wearisome and painful interval between the first loss 
of a capacity for enjoying life, and the period of its ultimate and entire extinc- 
tion. This circumstance, it is to be presumed, is out of the consideration of 
those persons who, with a prodigality more extravagant than that of Cleopatra, 
dissolve the pearl of health in the goblet of intemperance. The slope towards 
the grave these victims of indiscretion find to be no easy descent. The scene is 
darkened long before the curtain falls. Having exhausted prematurely all that is 
pure and delicious in the cup of life, they are obliged to swallow afterwards the 
bitter dregs. Death is the last, but not the worst result of intemperance. 

Punishment, in some instances, treads almost instantly upon the heels of trans- 
gression; at others, with a more tardy, but equally certain step, it follows the 
commission of moral irregularity. During the course of a long-protracted career 
of excess, the malignant power of alcohol, slow and insidious in its operation, is 
gnawing incessantly at the root, and often without spoiling the bloom, or seeming 
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to impair the vigour of the frame, is clandestinely hastening the period of its 
destruction. There is no imprudence, with regard to health, that does not éel/; 
and those are not unfrequently found to suffer in the event most essentially, who 
do not appear to suffer immediately from every individual act of indiscretion. 
The work of decay is, in such instances, constantly going on, although it never 
loudly indicates its advance, by any forcible impression upon the senses. 

A feeble constitution is, in general, more flexible than a vigorous one. From 
yielding more readily, it is not so soon broken by the assaults of indiscretion. A 
disorder is, for the most part, violent, in proportion to the stamina of the subject 
which it attacks. Strong men have energetic diseases. The puny valetudinarian 
seems to suffer less injury from indisposition, in consequence of being more fami- 
liar with its effects. His lingering, and scarcely more than semi- vital existence, 
is often protracted beyond that of the more active, vivacious, and robust. 

But it ought to be in the knowledge of the debauchee, that each attack of casual, 
or return of periodical, distemper, deducts something from the strength and 
structure of his frame. Some leaves fall from the tree of life every time that its 
trunk is shaken. It may thus be disrobed of its beauty, and made to betray the 
dreary nakedness of a far advanced autumn, long before, in the regular course of 
nature, that season could even have commenced. The distinction, though incal- 
culably important, is not sufficiently recognized between stimulation and nutri- 
tion ; between repairing the expenditure of the fuel by a supply of substantial 
matter, and urging unseasonably, or to an inordinate degree, the violence of the 
heat, and the brilliancy of the flame. 

The strongest liquors are the most weakening. In proportion to the power 
which the draught itself possesses, is that which it ultimately deducts from the 
person into whose stomach it is habitually received. In a state of ordinary health, 
and, in many cases, of disease, a generous diet may be safely, and even advan- 
_ tageously, recommended. But in diet, the generous ought to be distinguished 
from the stimulating, which latter is almost exclusively, but, on account of its 
evil operation upon the frame, very improperly, called good living. ‘The indigent 
wretch, whose scanty fare is scarcely sufficient to supply the materials of exist- 
ence, and the no less wretched debauchee, whose luxurious indulgence daily 
accelerates the period of its destruction, may both be said to live hard. Hilarity 
is not health, more especially when it has been aroused by artificial means. The 
fire of intemperance often illuminates, at the very moment that it is consuming, 
its victim. It is not until after the blaze of an electric corruscation, that its de- 
predations are exposed. 

Stimuli sometimes produce a kind of artificial genius as well as vivacity. They 
lift a man’s intellectual faculties, as well as his feelings of enjoyment, above their 
ordinary level; and if, by the same means, they could be kept for any length of 
time in that state of exaltation, it might constitute something like a specious 
apology for having had recourse to their assistance. Unfortunately, however, the 
excitement of the system can in no instance be urged above its accustomed and 
natural pitch, without this being succeeded by a correspondent degree of depres- 
sion. Like the fabulous stone of Sisyphus, it invariably begins to fall as soon as 
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it has reached the summit, and the rapidity of its subsequent descent is almost 
invariably in proportion to the degree of its previous elevation. Genius, in this 
manner, forcibly raised, may be compared to those fireworks which, after having 
made a brilliant figure in the sky for a short time, fall to the ground, and expose 
a miserable fragment, as the only relic of their preceding splendour. 

It is no uncommon thing in this dissipated metropolis for a woman of gaiety 
and fashion, previous to the reception of a party, to light up, by artificial means, 
her mind, as well as her rooms, that both may be shown off to the best advan- 
tage. But the mental lustre which is thus kindled, goes out even sooner than 
that of the lamps, and the mistress of the entertainment often finds herself de- 
serted by her spirits, long before she is deserted by her guests. In like manner, 
a man, who is meditating a composition for the public, is often tempted to rouse 
the torpor, or to spur the inactivity of his faculties, by some temporary incentive. 
Gay, in one of his letters, observes, that ‘he must be a bold man who ventures 
to write without the help of wine.’’ But, in general, it may be remarked that 
the cordials which an author on this account may be induced to take, are more 
likely to make himself, than his readers, satisfied with his productions. The good 
things which a person, under the inffuence of fictitious exhilaration may be sti- 
mulated to say, are often, in their effects, the very worst things that he could pos- 
sibly have uttered. From a want of sufficient steadiness or discretion, sparks 
sometimes fall from the torch of genius, by which it is converted into a firebrand 
of mischief. 

We are apt to complain of the heaviness and wearisomeness of volumes, where 
the pains taken by the writer have not been sufficiently concealed. But the ap- 
parent result of excessive care, is much to be preferred to the headless effusion 
of a mind, over which it is too obvious that the judgment, has, in a great mea- 


sure, suspended its controul. It is far better that a work should smell of the 
lamp than of the cask. 


THE PRESCRIPTIVE RIGHTS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Two of the most valuable rights of the City of London are found in Smithfield 
and Newgate Markets; and, as the proceedings in these far-famed places are inti- 
mately connected with the question of public health, we are enabled to present 
our readers with a few very interesting, if uninviting, particulars on the subject. 
What we are about to advance in support of our argument, that the City of Lon- 
don has no just pretensions to be exempted from a general measure for promoting 
public health, may be taken as facts from personal observation, and are rather under, 
than over coloured. The subject is so shockingly revolting to our senses, that we 
prefer, for the present, to detail a few of the leading features in connection with 
the supply of animal food to the City of London, and thus to a large portion of 


the Metropolis, than to offer many remarks, which we shall reserve for a future 
occasion. 
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Great quantities of cattle are brought to the London market in every stage of 
disease ; the drovers, who bring the graziers’ cattle to London, purchase the cattle 
“on their own account.” ‘he cattle, which, from their diseased appearance, are 
likely to attract public attention, are sold and sent from the “ lairs,” or resting- 
places, to the slaughter-houses, zn ihe night; but hundreds of diseased cattle are 
openly sold in Smithfield Market, and no notice taken. ‘They are called, by the 
persons who deal in them, “‘ choppers,’’ which means that they are chiefly intended 
for the sausage-makers, and, we may here mention, en passant, that the cow- 
keepers, in the vicinity of London, sell their still-born calves, as well as the cows 
that die in calving, to the sausage-makers. ‘The price of the still-born is four 
shillings per head; the cows, according to size aud condition. From the preva- 
lence of the disease, called ‘* pleurea pulmonea,”’ which is rapidly imereasing in 
this country, the number of diseased cattle, weekly brought to London, amount 
to many thousands; and, from there being no inspector, either in Smithfield 
Market, or at the ‘‘ lairs,” every opportunity is afforded for disposing of the ani- 
mals in every stage of disease. ‘The same observations apply to sheep and pigs, 
which, from their size, offer greater conveniences for the disgusting purpose. The 
yards and slaughter-houses round Smithfield Market,.and, indeed, the arrange- 
ments of the cattle market altogether, are, as may be supposed, of the very worst 
description. So much for the diving animals brought to the City Market, and we 
are now about to present our readers with a sketch of the Dead Meat Market. 
The largest, or principal, is Newgate Market, where very large quantities of bad 
or unwholesome meat is constantly on sale, but, more particularly, on Saturdays. 
This trade is carried on chiefly by the meat-salesman’s servants; and it is one of 
their “ vested rights.” After having assisted their masters, during the morning, 
the servants manage to have a quantity of bad or diseased meat to sell at their 
master’s shop, during the evening and night; thus, tradesmen ashamed or afraid 
to sell the disgusting article themselves, permit their servants to do so, the mas- 
ters taking a per centage from their servants for the use of their premises and 
names. 

There are many men who come on Saturdays, who deal in nothing but diseased 
and unwholesome meat; these men are seen there on that day only, and whose 
‘* whereabouts” are unknown. 

The City authorities profess to have an Inspector of Meat, but he is appointed 
by the Corporation to collect the rents; and, as several of the meat salesmen 
are members of the Corporation, the vigilance of the Inspector is more thin 
doubtful. 

The persons who carry on the trade in bad or unwholesome meat, are called by 
the trade “ Bummarees.” It should be here remarked, that much of the very 
worst meat is salted, and retailed to the poorer classes, as salted provisions; and 
in that state it is hardly possible that the best judges of meat can pronounce, 
with certainty, as to the quality. Adjoining Newgate is a place called Tyler’s 
Market. Now, there is no Inspector here, it not being under the controul of the 
City, but private property. What has been stated of Newgate Market, applies 
with double force to this place. Every kind of diseased meat is here exposed for 
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sale in the most open manner. ‘T'o convey an idea of the quantity of offensive 
matter brought to the London markets, we may mention that a large first-rate 
office is formed for insuring stock from disease. The Company have caused a 
slaughter-house to be fitted up, 160 miles from London, wherein to kill the for- 
feited or diseased cattle only, which are consigned to large meat salesmen in New- 
gate Market, and sold for human food. 

A great portion of the privileges of the Corporation of the City of London emanate, 
as stated, from Smithfield and Newgate Markets, and the connection is pretty clear 
between the dealers in diseased meat and the Corporation. These persons are 
the most noisy and the most violent in opposing the Health of Towns Bill, and 
the reason is too obvious to escape attention. Accident has given them a posi- 
tion, of which they have availed themselves, to deal forth disease, by the pound 
and the stone. Here we leave them for the present, and their ‘‘ prescriptive 
rights ;’—if, the mantle of shame does not suffuse their cheeks, when they con- 
sider these things, they are dead to those feelings which inspire the breast of 
every honourable man. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
No. Il.—ODE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


“ We are not without hope that we shall soon see a Sanitary Catechism in the hands of 
every schoolboy.’’—Heattu or Towns’ MAGAZINE. 
Rive forth in triumph! let thy glorious voice 
Over hill and mountain echo, till the world rejoice ! 
Priests and kings no more dissemble ; 
Slavery snaps its chains asunder, 
And the serf, with voice of thunder, 
Bids the despot tremble! 


Snap the fetters of the slave, 
Crush the tyrant, shield the brave! 
Let thy glorious banners wave 
O’er the world, victorious! 
Thunder forth oppression’s doom, 
Chase the night of error’s gloom! 
Make earth’s moral desert bloom 
Bright, and fair, and glorious ! 


Ride in triumph! ride in glory! 
Ride o’er superstitions hoary ! 
Ride till all thy foes before thee 
Faster fly and faster : 
Triumph till the slave shall be 
Noble, fetterless, and free, 
As his tyrant master !—B. B. Wate. 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


(Continued from page 373, No. XII.) 


VENTILATION AND LIGHT. 


[30.] Is sufficient attention paid to the ventilation of workshops and 
houses occupied by the poor in your district? 


With three exceptions, all have answered this question in the negative. For 
the inattention so universally shown to so important a subject, the following 
reasons, among others, have been suggested :— 


1.—The ignorance of architects and builders as to the principles of ventilation. 

2.—The ignorance of employers both as to its principles and importance. 

3.—The carelessness and ignorance of the people as to the evils resulting 
from the want of a due supply of pure air in and about their dwellings. 

4.—The want of power on the part of the poor to secure a good and econo- 
mical ventilation. 


The injurious effects which arise from the want of proper attention being paid 
to this subject in factories and workshops appears to have led to the following 
recommendation :— 


“That provision be made to secure the efficient ventilation of factories and 
workshops,—the ventilation to be approved of by the Inspector of Health, 
or each workman to have 500 cubic feet of space at least.” 


In carrying out a system of ventilation in the poorer dwellings, much difficulty 
will necessarlly be experienced, in consequence of the inmates, by constantly 
respiring impure air, having become enfeebled. They would rather continue to 
breathe a vitiated, and even a poisonous atmosphere, than tolerate the admission. 
of pure air, should it happen to be productive of the slightest draught. 

External ventilation, effected by the opening of thoroughfares, &c., as con- 
templated in Question 35, would, perhaps, in some measure, mitigate the evil, by 
admitting air and light more freely to the abodes of the poor. 

It must not be forgotten that individuals take or build houses for the purpose of 
letting them to the poor dy the roon—the more rooms they can make available 
for that purpose, the greater is their gain; ventilation is neglected, and the health 
of the tenant is sacrificed to the avarice of the landlords. Would it not be 
desirable that Government should make private interest yield to PUBLIC Goop. 

In those instances where partial ventilation exists, it would appear to result 
from accidental circumstances (as the convenience of the builder,) and not from 
any attention being paid to the subject. 

The Inspectors of prisons recommend no less than 1,000 cubic feet for every 
prisoner, as being essential to health and ventilation. 
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[31.] Is the neglect of it productive of demoralization, such as 

drunkenness, &c.? 

A very large majority reply affirmatively to this question; and those who appear 
to have well considered the subject, agree that the neglect of ventilation is pro- 
ductive of depression, faintness, &c., and that the poor resort to ardent spirits to 
relieve these sensations. They further state that if the house of the poor man be 
made miserable from this cause, he will not be much in it, but will frequent the 
public-houses, preferring the glittering polish of a gin-palace to his own uncom- 
fortable dwelling. 


(32. It is proved that the want of ventilation is a prolific source of 
disease, such as fever, consumption, scrofula, &c., among the inhabi- 
tants. Do you think that public means should be adopted for pro- 
moting a proper system of ventilation in all edifices for public assem- 
blage and resort, especially those for the education of youth? 

All have answered this question in the affirmative. 

In most public buildings there is a total want of means to regulate the ingress 
and egress of air. The results which necessarily take place from such neglect 
are, accumulations of poisonous gases, the products of respiration and of the 
combustion of gas, fires, oil, candles, &c.; to which may be added great ine- 
quality of heat, producing chilling draughts,—these evils, in their turn, give rise 
to various forms of disease. 

The great number of persons attacked with faintness, vertigo, hysteria, 
epilepsy, &c. during the period of divine service in the several places of public 
worship, proves that the atmosphere in those buildings, in a short times, loses 
that state of purity in which all places of instruction require to be kept, in order 
to preserve an active state of the mental faculties. 

There can be no doubt that a systematic mode of ventilation would greatly 
check the production of disease, and preserve the mind in a state more fitted for 
instruction; it would be the means of carrying off not only the mjurious products 
of combustion and respiration, but also the effluvia arising from the vaults 
beneath the pews—a well-known source of fever, and a most disgraceful and 
abominable nuisance. 

It is therefore suggested, that means to secure a well-regulated supply of pure 
air might with great propriety be enforced in such buildings. 


[33.| It is likewise proved by the evidence taken by the Health of 
Towns’ Commission, that overcrowding in common lodging-houses, in 
poor neighbourhoods, is a prolific source of disease and demoralisation. 
Are you of opinion that such lodging-houses should be placed under 
inspection and control? 

Nearly all who have replied to this question, not only agree in the opinion that 
such inspection and control would be justifiable, but that it is-imperatively called 
for; that it would be most beneficial, and add much to the comforts of the poor, 
and prevent profligacy and disease. Suggestions have been made that landlords 
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should be responsible for the decency of the houses which they let to the poor 
and that such houses should be liable to inspection. Landlords in general are 
exorbitant in their demands for rent, and negligent of their property; they should 
be compelled to whitewash ceilings and walls twice a year. 

Asregular system of inspection and licensing of the common lodging-houses has 
for some time past been in operation in Glasgow, with the happiest effects. 


[34.] Do you think that in the construction of dwellings for the poor, 
provision for the efficient admission of light (especially solar light) and 
air should be enforced? 

' The replies to this question are in the affirmative, and contain the following 
statements :—That the subject deserves more attention than it has hitherto received 
—that an abundance of solar light is so essential, that health and organisation are 
never perfect without it. 

In the construction of dwellings for the poor, its admission should be insisted 
on as conducive to health and cleanliness, and it should form part of the duty of 
an Officer of Health to enforce the provision made for that purpose. 

The window-tax, by impeding ventilation, and the free admission of light, is 
productive of disease, and consequently becomes a tax on health. Whether it 
would be politic to repeal this tax, 1s a question which at the present moment it 
may not be desirable to enter upon; asuggestion has been made, however, to the 
effect ‘‘ that the assessment should be made, not on the number of windows that 
actually exist in a house, but on the number of windows which ought to exist in 
such a house, in proportion to its cubic contents. Such an alteration would, 
perhaps, go far to remedy the evil complained of, but its total repeal would be to 
say— 

** Tet there be be light,” 

The following fact, as showing the physical effect of the want of light, is in- 
structive, and well worthy of attention:—‘‘ Some poor people having taken up 
their abode in the cells under the fortifications of Lisle, the proportion of defec- 
tive infants produced by them became so great, that it was deemed nececsary to 
issue an order commanding these cells to be shut up.” 


[35.] Do you think it would be desirable to give power to parishes, or 
to the local administrative bodies, to raise money to purchase property 
for the purpose of opening thoroughfares whereby both hght and air 
would be more freely admitted into the abodes of the poor? 

The majority have answered this question in the affirmative, without any qua- 
lification; others consider that to prevent ‘“‘jobbing”’ it would be desirable for 
such power to be subject to some central control, as, for instance, to that of a 
Board of Health. 

It is believed that such power would secure co-operation and harmony of 
action. 

It is also suggested, that prior to any such contemplated alteration taking place, 
proper accommodation for the poor should be provided, and that funds should be 
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raised for building dwellings for the labouring classes, similar to those at 
Birkenhead. 


[36.] Can you suggest any plan reconcileable with the feelings of the 
poor, to remedy the evil of keeping the bodies of their dead (frequently 
for a week or upwards) in the same room with the living. ; 
The general tenor of the answers to this question may be considered to be— 
That it would be desirable to have a compulsory enactment to the effect that 

no dead body should be permitted to remain in any dwelling-house for a longer 

period than four days. 

That the Officer of Health having ascertained the fact of death, should have 
power to enforce the removal of any dead body (the burial of which, from any 
cause, may have been prevented taking place within the prescribed time) to a 
public building provided for the reception of the same. 

That the relatives of any such deceased person should be allowed free access to 
the apartment containing the corpse, at all reasonable hours, or that they should 
even be allowed to keep the key of such apartment until the funeral shall take 
place; and if such a plan were adopted and carried out gradually, due regard 
being paid to the feelings of the poor, these depositories would eventually be as 
much used as the public wash-houses at the present time are used in those locali- 
ties where they have been erected; but that in all cases the Officer of Health 
should possess a discretionary power to enforce burial in any case, and at any time 
after death, should he deem it essential to the public safety. 


Errects or Disrase on THE Poor.—If disease be an evil to the rich, 
how much greater is it to the poor, The former can, at all times, com- 
mand attendance, necessaries, and some degree of comfort; but the 
latter must submit to many privations and often endure the greatest 
misery. ‘The rich man has no one depending on his daily exertions for 
subsistence; the poor must frequently see a numerous family reduced to 
want and starvation, or obliged to seek relief from the charity of others. 
Sickness to the rich, for the most part confines its effects to the indivi- 
dual; to the working man, all who are depending on him feel its influ- 
ence, and want, misery, and woe, attend its progress. 


Our-Hovuses.—All out-houses ought to be kept free from anything in 
a decomposing state, such as decaying vegetable or animal substance, 
the putrid smell of which is not only offensive, but productive of dis- 
ease. Dust-holes ought frequently, to be emptied, in order to prevent 
any unwholesome exhalation arising from the decomposition of refuse of 
all kinds. This will be better attended to where they are small in con- 
struction, for, being filled sooner, they are obliged to be emptied before 
there is time for decomposition to take place. 
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LITERATURE. 


INDECENCY ASSAILED. 


A Lerrer To tHE Rieut Honovurasie Lorp Joun Russet, By JOHN 
Dixon, Vice PREesIDENT oF THE AFRICAN INsTITUTION oF Paris. 


Sherwood and Co. 


Ir is an assertion, in which all will agree, that the majority of our Legislature are 
totally unacquainted with the most ordinary wants of the people. If any crying 
evil presents itself before them in the national council, the first step is generally 
to vote a commission of enquiry, which ends in a vast amount of valuable 
evidence being amassed, and in practical suggestions being submitted for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. It is due to the honourable Members who compose 
these Committees of Enquiry, to state that they personally pursue the subject 
with great patience, and report with much care. But their duty having termi- 
nated, the Reports being laid before Parliament, the matter generally ends there, 
and such an abortion cannot fail to be discouraging to the honourable gentle- 
men who have taken so much pains to fulfil an arduous and profitless task. 
Should it happen that a Bill is proposed, which is based on the facts disclosed in 
the Parliamentary Report, it often occurs that the clauses differ as widely as is 
possible from the recommendations of the Committee, and to this source is to be 
attributed, in a great degree, the imperfect state of our laws and the consequent 
multiplication, ad infinitum, of our Acts of Parliament, to correct that which 
might, with proper care, have been almost approaching perfection. We have 
hundreds of Acts of Parliament for the regulation of the cleansing, paving, and 
drainage of this metropolis, but in the whole mass we have no provision for the 
establishment of a public water-closet or urinal; yet we are bold enough to say 
that among the two millions of persons inhabiting London, there is not one who 
has not felt the want of such accommodations, and hundreds have had their 
health permanently broken, from the absence of those things which nature itself 
so often reminds us of. 

The author of the above pamphlet has forcibly, but pithily, brought these things 
under our consideration, in a letter to the Prime Minister, and in the commence- 
ment he says—‘‘ A public abuse, my Lord, is often suffered to continue, because 
‘“no one will take the trouble to denounce it.” This is very true,—‘‘ What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” and so evils continue to increase upon 
us. Mr. Dixon reminds the Premier of certain things which all must have seen. 


“ Your Lordship must daily perceive streams issuing, and a stench arising from many a 
corner; and you must frequently observe not only pathways intercepted, by this odious 
violation of decency, but, too often, the eye of modesty insulted. The abuse, then, being 
thus notorious, I shall attempt, without further introduction, and as briefly as I can, to 
poins out a few of the injuries which it inflicts on society, and show that our edifices are 
disfigured by it, our comforts interfered with, our health impaired, and our morals 
brutalized.” 
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Amen! say we to this passage,—they are facts to which all can speak. The 
author continues— 


‘‘And first, with regard to the injuries it inflicts on house-holders. No dwelling is 
secure against these pollutions. The most noble building and the meanest are alike to the 
offender. A hall door may escape him, but let there be a gateway, or a niche, and the 
building is immediately attacked. No matter how handsome its exterior or prominent its 
situation, it is defiled, and converted into a beacon for pestiferous filth and abuse. Again, 
corners may be blocked up and other expedients resorted to, even that disagreeable one of 
having a conspicuous admonition emblazoned overhead; but ail is to little purpose; if 
the site be inviting, the precaution is despised; and the inhabitants are thus left without 
an alternative. Great, too, is this evil in some localities, for the inmates can seldom open 
their windows or look into the street, without having their delicacy shocked; and they 
are thus compelled to keep their blinds constantly closed, and their houses in darkness.,”’ 


In order to obey the calls of nature, it is an undeniable fact that we seek the 
most inviting place and opportunity. These are generally to be found in the 
neighbourhoods of the poor, and the standard of their morals already too low, 
becomes affected by circumstances over which we have no controul. We seek a 
poor neighbourhood because we have been taught that the feelings of the poor 
are not so nice on these subjects;—hence an insult is offered to the latter which 
would be a crime punishable by law if committed against the rich and the 
polished members of society. We say with Mr. Dixon— 


‘¢QOne would have thought, that the hardship of being compelled to live in an ill- 
ventilated, and unwholesome habitation, there to drag out an emaciated existence, under 
the miseries of darkness, bad air, and neglect, would be deemed a sufficient trial, without 
this further aggravation.”’ 


The author then referrmg to the practice as affecting the female character, 
says—— 

“The degree of our courteousness to them being the standard which must ever mark 
and measure our progress in Civilization, we ought to ask, how can we rank ourselves as 
a civilized community, while we tolerate a practice that assorts only with the habits of 
barbarians? We can have no sincere estimation of feminine delicacy, for we show but a 
false respect of it, in private life, when we sport with its very name, in the public streets. 
How can we presume to arrogate to ourselves, as a nation, a distinction for refinement of 
manners, or plume ourselves on any advancement in the scale of civilization, tolerating, as 
we do, indecencies so flagrant and disgraceful? The pretension is but a delusion—empty 
and deceitful as a floating bubble that vanishes at the touch. It is not the studied punc- 
tilios of private life, and frigid formalities among certain classes, on which we are to found 
a claim for superiority over other nations, but it is in the practices of daily life, and in the 
ruling customs of ordinary society. Who that has any regard for female modesty, and 
having to witness daily, as he has, the course blackguard, and the reeling and disgusting 
drunkard, obstructing pathways, and by their beastliness and exposure, shocking every 
person of character that passes, but must have frequent cause to blush for the shameful 
indecorum of his sex? And who can call that country, civilized or polite, that treats such 
acts with indifference, and reconciles them as a usage? How repulsive and infamous 
soever, such scenes are in day-light, at night—yea, at night—how are they multiplied! 
Then it is that all men conceive that they have liberty to depart from decency and decorum. 
Then it is that decency can be renounced, and theatres, and public places, may be beset on 
all sides; and the female of character cannot pass without having her eyes caught, at every 
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turn, by sights unfit for her observance. Yes, modesty may well raise her hands in won- 
der, and blush for our indifference! 

‘* But, my Lord, the mere indecency of the usage is not all, for I contend that, by its 
constant repetition about our streets, a laxity of morals, among certain classes is created, 
and a general debasement of mind, among all. See the girl, for instance, who is bred up 
in the loathsome neighbourhood, where the free exercise of the license is practised 
unrestrained, and where she could never approach her door, or look from her window, 
without having unsuitable exhibitions before her,—how seldom is she remarkable for 
delicacy or reserve! 


Well said—‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” We cannot expect 
decency to be observed, or morals to be cultivated, where the disgusting scenes 
referred to constantly take place. The author having well described the bane, 
then gives us his antidote, which is nothing less than— 

*“* The erection of ‘‘ seeret recesses, or resorts, at appointed distances, in all cities, towns and 
places, in the United Kingdom,’’ contrived so as to give easy access, close concealment, and 
due cleanliness. I would also suggest their being placed under the jurisdiction of the 
police, in order to the rigid enforcement of the Act. Coach proprietors should be called 
upon to make similar provisions at each of their relays, and Railway companies at each of 
their stations. Such provisions should be made at the sole expense of these parties, but, 
in all other cases, at the general expense of the country. This expense would not be great, 
and could not, I am sure, be urged as a ground for opposition. 


Mr. Dixon has overlooked the fact that these accommedations are invariably to 
be found at every Railway station. We do not agree altogether with the writer 
in his remedy. We say these things are for the public, should be built by the 
public, and at the public expense. It is to be hoped that Lord Morpeth will insert 
a clause in the contemplated Bill for the Metropolis, compelling the Local Boards 
of Health to cause proper places to be built, viz.—water-closets and urinals, at 
certain distances, according to circumstances. Unless such a measure is enacted, 
we are satisfied that no efforts of private individuals will meet the evils which 
Mr. Dixon, as well as ourselves, deprecate. In the Health of Towns’ Bill now 
before Parliament, there is no clause to this effect; and it is expected that some 
one of the Sanitary Reform members will insist on having this grave omission 
remedied in Committee. There are other sources of disease which the provi- 
sions of the new Bill seem to meet, but the questions of public accommodations, 
the want of which is a most fruitful but secret cause of sickness, and often 
death, is entirely overlooked. Where is Mr. Mackinnion, that he is not up and 
stirring in the matter; there are few, if any, members in the House so well 
acquainted with the whole bearings of the Sanitary movement, as is the honour- 
able gentleman. We call upon him, therefore, to see to these things. 

Mr. Dixon’s pamphlet comes in good time, it cannot fail to do service as well to 
the cause of public decency, as to that of public health. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Cursuunt, Herts.—A lecture, on 
Sanitary Reform, was delivered by Dr. 
Pursell, at the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, on Tuesday evening, the 
14th of March, toa numerous and re- 
spectable auditory. Petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament were adopted in 
favour of ‘The Health of Towns Bill,” 
and praying the Government to ap- 
point medical men, of not less than ten 
years’ standing, as Inspectors, under 
the Bill. 

Exerer.—At a recent meeting, in 
the above town, to oppose the Govern- 
ment ‘Health of Towns Bill,” the 
Mayor in the chair, the Town Clerk 
read a communication from the ‘Town 
Council of Birmingham, containing 
resolutions in opposition to the Bull. 

Mr. Mark Kenaway stated, that, by 
the instructions of the Commissioners 
of Improvement, he attended as their 
clerk, in order to give any information 
that might be asked. He produced a 
communication from the Bristol Pav- 
ing Commissioners, which also ex- 
pressed hostility to the Bill. ‘Two 
Committees had been appointed to 
inquire into the state of the city, and 
the Reports of those Committees were 
now under consideration. 

Mr. W. D. Moore said, that the 
Council was now giving to the subject 
their most earnest attention. 
opposed to the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, for many reasons, the expense 
it would entail upon the country was 
enormous; he objected to the forma- 
tion of a Central Board of Commis- 
sioners in London, over which the 
rate-payers of the city would have no 
sort of controul. He considered it to 


He was 


be one of the most inquisitorial acts 
ever proposed; he hoped some gentle- 
man was prepared with a petition 
against the Bill, and that the meeting 
would tell the Government that it did 
not approve of the power being taken 
out of their own hands. 

Mr. E. P. Pridham, surgeon, stated, 
that, in 1841, the deaths in the city 
amounted to 768, and, in the last year, 
they had increased to 820, This in- 
duced him to believe that the health 
of the city had not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of the popula- 
tion. The improvements did not at 
all correspond with the enormous out- 
lay, the debt of the Commissioners 
being £75,000, besides a large annual 
contribution. He complained, that, 
while the Commissioners had been 
pulling down the houses of the poor, 
and forcing them into more crowded 
localities, they had no power to build 
them others. 

Mr. Kennaway hoped that no such 
clause would be introduced into the 
Government Bill as Mr, Pridham 
seemed to desire. 

The Mayor, observing that he had 
no motion before him— 

Mr. Daw said, that no tax for Sani- 
tary Reform would be equal to what 
they sustained by living in confined 
courts and alleys, which were not 
properly cleansed. After alluding to 
the opposition which the Corporate 
bodies had manifested to the Bill, he 
concluded by moving, ‘‘ That, in the 
opinion of this Meeting, it is desirable 
that further provision be made by Par- 
liament for improving the Sanitary 
condition of the people.’’ 


Mr. Pridham seconded the motion. 

Dr. Lamb submitted that the motion 
could not be entertained. 

The Mayor said, it was perfectly in 
order. 

Mr. Jackson strongly opposed the 
Bill, the best means of improving the 
Sanitary state of the poor would be to 
retrench the expenditure. If the work- 
ing classes had employment, plenty of 
work, and good food, they would soon 
leave their miserable houses for better 
ones. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tucket said, that, after looking 
through the Bill, he expected to find a 
clause worded thus, ‘ Be it enacted, 
that, on and after the passing of this 
Act, the fee simple and inheritance of 
Exeter shall be passed over to Lord 
Morpeth & Co.” Mr. Pridham, he 
feelingly remarked, had talked about 
building houses for the poor, why, they 
did ’nt pay any taxes, as it was. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Kingdon could not find words 
to express his detestation of the Bill. 
If no one else would make a stir 
against the Bill, he would. The city 
was sewered in every part, and they 
had recently taken Bristol in hand, 
and were determined to wash her 
clean. He concluded, by moving 
that, ‘‘ In the opinion of this Meeting, 
any addition to their present burdens 
ought not to be submitted to, that all 
Corporate bodies would be reduced to 
ciphers, the whole authority being in- 
vested in a London Central Board.” 

Mr. Tuckett seconded the amend- 
ment, which was carried by an im- 
mense majority. 

LutcestEr.—-The Conservatives, 
headed by Town Councillor Hardy, 
have been warmly opposing Lord Mor- 
peth’s Bill. The ground of opposition 
here, as elsewhere, is, of course, the 
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curtailment it will effect in the pri- 
vileges of the ‘‘Corporation.”” The 
idea of a Central Metropolitan Board 
of Commissioners has alarmed the 
friends of filth, who, whatever their 
devotion to dirt, are distinguished by 
a far greater devotion to their own in- 
terests, which, by the bye, are not so 
distinct from the former as might be 
imagined by some of our readers. 
The Whigs were stigmatized as men, 
who, while they had liberty constantly 
in their mouths, were cherishing des- 
potism in their hearts. Councillor 
Hardy said, that he felt that the ‘‘Cor- 
poration” would be showing that they 
estimated their privileges very lightly, 
if they would submit without a mur- 
mur, or protest, to the passing of the 
measure; under it the Council would 
be simply stewards and collectors ; 
their highways, lighting, and sewer- 
age, coming under the immediate con- 
troul of the General Board. ‘The ob- 
ject of Corporate bodies, when origi- 
nally established, he said, was, that 
they should be independent of the 
Crown and nobles, and that every in- 
dividual in the Borough should have 
some controul over the funds, but the 
Bill now before Parliament would de- 
stroy every vestige of these privileges. 

Brrmincuam.—The Town Council 
are evidently opposed to the Health of 
Towns Bill, after having held several 
meetings. ‘They have passed resolu- 
tions strongly condemnatory of what 
they call the centralising principles of 
the Bill. 

Bristot.—The Paving and Cleans- 
ing Board of this ancient and very 
dirty city, have declared against the 
new Bill. They will not cleanse the 
streets themselves, and they object to 
other persons doing the kindly office. 
What a thing it is to love dirt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BgenrvoLeNce or THE Derry.—The 
Creator might have stored the earth 
with all that was necessary to man’s 
support, and yet have withheld from 
it every vestige of beauty. Copper 
and iron, tin and coal, might have 
existed in abundance, though the 
darkness of the mine had remained 
unlit by a solitary gem. It is no 
more necessary to her ewistence that 
the jewels should blaze upon the brow 
of the fair one, than it is that the flush 
of beauty should mantle on her cheek. 
Earth might have yielded plenteous 
crops, and golden harvests, though 
her quiet vallies, and her mountain 
tarns, had never blushed with the 
beauty of a solitary flower; the fo- 
rests have yielded timber for the ser- 
vice of man, though they had never 
been an orchestra of sweet sounds 
and Kolian harpings, echoing with the 
melodies of myriad-throated song. A 
thousand streams might have glided 
past his dwelling, though the grandeur 
of the cataract, the music of the wa- 
terfall, the placid beauty of the lake, 
and the hoary solemnity of, the ocean, 
had remained for ever unknown. And 
the heavens themselves might have 
been a black funereal pall, instead of a 
jewelled curtain, hiding the city of 
God! But the Creator has not con- 
tented himself with simply ministering 
to man’s physical nature, but by fling- 
ing beauty with a lavish hand over 
this gorgeous world, he has ministered 
to the higher and nobler desires of the 
spiritual, 

All music is but the echo of his 
voice,—all beauty is but the shadow of 
The primeval forest—the 
savage wilderness—-the ever-sounding 


his smile! 


ocean—the lonely flower—and the 
undying star—rock and mountain, 
stream, and cataract—the hoary earth 
—-and the ever-youthful heavens—all 
speak in tones of grand and deathless 
eloquence, of the benevolence of that 
Being, who, while he guides the 
comet in its erratic wanderings 
through the starry pathway, stoops 
to beautify the lily of the valley, and 
to deposit a dew-drop on the bosom 
of a rose! 

Yet there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of human beings to whom 
this vast array of beauty and subli- 
mity is as though it were 
Plunged into the very depths of phy- 
sical and moral pollution, all the finer 
sensibilities of ournature are deadened, 
and to them the universe presents its 
charms in vain. Nor is this degrada- 
tion, this moral obtusity confined to 
the wretched inhabitants of the filthy 
courts and alleys of this crowded me- 
tropolis. It may be detected in its 
most aristocratic circles. 


not. 


The sensu- 
Whe- 
ther in the “lodging house,” or the 
“club-room,”’ his characterestics are 
everywhere the same. The landscape 
and the sky are worthless and mean- 
ingless in his eyes, save for material 


alist is not confined to a class. 


service. To him, there is no soul any- 
where, only a body. Nature, with her 
many-tongued creatures, speaking with 
such fervid eloquence, in the theatre 
of creation, with the great earth. for 
a platform, and the everlasting hills, 
the flashing seas, the ten-century 
forests, with their crowd of living 
occupants for actors,—all rounded in 
by the concave heavens, with ever 
shifting cloud scenes,—dim moonlight 





drapery, and gorgeous sunsets painted 
there in colours of crimson and gold, 
upon the blue canvass of the west, — 
even this same nature is to him 
nothing but a mass of dead brute 
matter, suggesting merely mealtimes 
and sleep. 

Nature, it is true, like a kind mo- 
ther, scatters her beauties around 
him, heedless of his blunt individual 
obtusity, but then he sees them not. 

A flower is certainly a flower, even 
to him, a thing made up of sundry 
coloured leaves, and supported upon a 
stalk, like a windmill upon a post! 
He never read a poem 
in the white corolla of the daisy, nor 
heard the winds chanting their solemn 
anthems in the dark woods at night! 
and those sweet sisters, Music, Poetry, 
Religion, Love, which are so dear to 
the hearts of wiser and of better men, 
are to this man mere names, the emp- 
tiest shadows of nothing! Nay! God 
himself, to him, is but a magnificent 
bugbear, seated beyond the confines 
of astronomy in dubious space. 

O! itis sad to think how man, with 
his wondrous faculties, capable of so 
infinite an unfolding, should be con- 
tent thus to live, bartering away, for 
trivial and ignoble sensualities, the 
divine rights and immunities of the 
soul, asif the soul were not, and here, 
and hereafter, were but the phan- 
Alas! 
brother, they are no dream mockeries, 


but no more! 


tasms of a drunkard’s dream! 


but the most solemn and tangible of 
Thou art even encom- 
passed with an eternity, and thy life 
is the centre thereof. Infinity is above 
thee, and around thee; infinity is with- 
in thee, and woe be unto thee if thou 
do not look that infinity in the face, 
and with god-like endeavours, strug- 
gle upward to the stars. 


all realities. 


Remember 


Or 


that the gilded pollutions of this world 
must have an end, and when they 
cease, how, in death, wilt thou answer 
the endless questions of the Spirit? 
How fight thy way to the kingdom of 
light, through the ranks of the stern 
questioning Seraphim? Thou art ele- 
vating the man above the God, but 
forget not, that the God must survive 
the man.— Wale. 


Tomsstones.—I hate tombstones 
most cordially. They seem to me, in 
conjunction with marble slabs, to be 
placed upon graves, as if to bid defi- 
ance to the resurrection. As though 
green grass lay not heavily enough, 
and the melodies of the night winds, 
and the shining of the stars, were not 
more gratifying to the mind, than 
those pompous piles which seem to 
crush the corpse, that so silently 
resteth with red earth for its pillow. 
— Wale, 

MerropoLitaNn CoMMISSIONERS OF 
Sewers.—A Court of the Justices 
appointed to control the Metropolitan 
Sewers, has recently been held, Lord 
Morpeth in the chair. There was in 
the hands of the treasurers the sum of 
£11,719 18s. 8d. Ninety thousand 
tons of soil had been washed away 
from sixty miles of sewer on the north 
of the Thames, since the establish- 
ment of the Commission. It was 
ordered that a new sewer be con- 
structed, without delay, along Dean- 
street, Soho. 

On vir,—That, as a last resource, 
if the Government still persists in in- 
cluding the City in a general measure 
of Sanitary Reform, Mr. Deputy Pea- 
cock, Mr. Lawrence, and other mem- 
bers of the Corporate Body, will ex- 
hibit themselves to Lord Morpeth, in 
order to prove what choice exotics are 
grown in the City atmosphere. 


Tur Heattu or Towns Bitt.—A 
Bristol Correspondent has transmitted 
to us the half of a five-pound note, 
and will send us the other half to be 
bestowed on any person who will 
give the whereabouts of the Health of 
Towns Bill. 

Suame! ‘ Shame!”—Thirty-seven 
persons die daily in the Metropolis 
from preventible causes. Think of 
that, ye citizens, who oppose the Heath 
of Towns Bill ‘let him that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 


Juncx Cotpripes, a SANITARY Re- © 


rormeR.—In Mr. Justice Coleridge’s 
charge to the grand jury of North- 
umberland, last week, at the Newcas- 
tle Assizes, he took occasion to remark, 
that ‘‘no man could consider the state 
of society, especially with regard to 
the lower orders, without perceiving 
that the improvement of a man’s phy- 
sical condition tended very much to 
the improvement of his moral and re- 
ligious character. He would instance, 
in one particular circumstance which 
came before him in the depositions of 
one of the cases in the calendar: he 
referred to the habitations and places 
of sleeping of the lower classes. In 
one of the cases, it appeared that two 
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men were in a bed, and, in the same 
room, a man, his wife and child, were 
in another bed. It might be said that, 
in lodging-houses, this was to be ex- 
pected; but was not this a very com- 
mon condition of persons of laborious 
and generally decenthabits? They were 
living in a state, and sleeping under 
circumstances, which were unfavour- 
abJe to.those delicacies ;—he talked of 
nothing fantastical,—which ought to 
be preserved among all classes. If wo- 


menlost their delicacy in this sense, 
they were not far from losing their 


chastity, and, if they lost their chas- 
tity, it was not often that they pre- 
served their sobriety. If the women 
of so large a population were wanting 
in those cardinal virtues, could, they 
have any great hopes of the. residue 
of their population ?—It was one of 
those cases to which he earnestly drew 
their attention.” 

A Fine Birp.—Deputy Peacock 
has long been pluming himself on the 
good health enjoyed by the citizens of 
London. We wish he would visit some 
of the courts and alleys in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitecross Street, he 
would there find “‘ birds of a feather”’ 
very different to his own. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SurGeon. (Exeter.)—We have no room for the article at present. 


We would not 


wish to divide public attention just now from the general principles of Sanitary Reform. 
After a comprehensive Jaw has been enacted, we purpose to go. into every division of the 


subject, and the most remote causes. 


We regret that we have not room for the able article in reference to the veteran Sani- 


tary Reformer, Dr. Serny. 


It shall appear in our next. 


Several Communications are under consideration, and the writers shall hear from us 


direct. 


All Local News on Sanitary Reform will be acceptable to us, but the Notices must be 


very brief. 


All Communications to be addressed, prepaid, to “Tum ComMitrer or THe HEALTH, 
oF Towns MaGazine,” 107, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
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THERE is unmistakeable appearance of a violent struggle in the Sanitary world, 
or rather between the Sanitary Reformers and the different corporate bodies 
throughout the country. Ever since the subject of public health was first mooted, 
its promoters really had nothing in the shape of a tangible opposition. The 
astounding facts, which have gradually made an impression on the public mind, 
were generally placed in the list of impossibilities. The public could not bs led 


to entertain the idea, for one moment, that a people, foremost in the rank of in- 


telligence and wealth, of wondrous enterprise and almost unbounded philanthropy, 


could be suffering from those social ills which the promoters of Sanitary Reform 
took so much pains to lay bare. After several years had rolled by, and the un- 
common perseverance of those benevolent gentlemen had made some impres- 
sion on public opinion, the question was raised: — “If these things be 
true, who is it that stands in the way of the remedy for these dreadful griev- 
ances!” Such an idea is most natural. If the people suffer an annual loss in 
life and money, to such an extent as is affirmed, what prevents remedial measures 
being immediately adopted? The people wondered—they could not imagine for 
one moment that if we suffered a yearly loss in life of ‘more than double the 
number of persons killed in the battle of Waterloo,” that any man, or set of 
men in a christian country, could possibly wish to perpetuate such an awful in- 
fliction. But there was opposition, there is opposition still, and it arises, mark 
reader, from vested rights. Who has a vested right in the early death of one- 
third of the infantile population? Who has vested rights in the propagation of 
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typhus—of consumption—of cholera—and of almost every hereditary disease ? 


Let him speak, if he dare! No, no man can get up in public and support filth | 


and fever; ‘‘the hand of every man wouldbe against him;”’ the bereaved father 
would scowl at him ; the orphan would curse him; while the destitute widow 
would implore that Heaven would visit him with its bitterest anathemas. 
But covertly, and with these facts starmg them in the face, there are persons 
who, under the pretence of abhorring “centralization,” and having a very tender 
regard “for local government,” the “ birthright of Englishmen,” oppose re- 
medial measures. They say that England’s fame and honour are at stake, if— 
if what? Let them answer. We will; it is this,—If the light of science and 
education is to assist them in administering a law on public health, for that is 
all the Government asks, and such is all the public demand: the days of coaxing 
are gone by——deputations to parish boards are now at an end—the Sanitary 
Reformers are tired of such mockeries—for ten years have they begged and en- 
treated parochial authorities to do. their duty, but the answer we have in their 
conduct, it is that. they will not, or cannot, let them choose between the two. 
What do we see in the proceedings of the City of London Authorities? Either 
the most unblushing effrontery, or mexcusable ignorance ; will it be believed that 
after the successive Registrar-Generals have for upwards of ten years recorded 
the fact, that the City of London is one of the most unhealthy districts in the 
Metropolis, the authorities have coolly and deliberately stated, that in all matters 
of health, the City is not to be surpassed. May we take the liberty of asking 
these gentlemen if their assertion be true, why they apply for a new Public Health 


~~ Bill? and can they explain away the following facts which the sub-Committee of 


the Health of Towns Association have favored them with ? 


| Here, these Corporators assert—not that the City is not surpassed, but that 


it is unsurpassable; that it cannot be surpassed in health, and yet between the 
years, 1838 and. 1844, upwards of 58,000 thousand children were destroyed in 
the City, who would not have been destroyed if the rate of mortality had been 
the same there as in one outlying district, Lewisham ; and that district far from 
being a model one. In the Lewisham district, out of 1000 children, females living 
under five years of age, 47 died ; and out of 1000 woman living at 45, and un- 
der 55 years of age, 16° died ; while in the East and West London district, out 
of 1000 children, females mde five years of age,.104 died; and out of 1000 
women, living at 45, and under 55 years of age, 25 died. 


We very much fear that this picture is under rather than over coloured. Beset by 
the Government on the one side, by the Health of Towns Association on the 
other, and challenged by the National Philanthropic Association to a fair wpstand- 
ing fight in a public meeting, the good City folk have. their work to do, and 
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truth will prevail. The battle of Sanitary Reform is to be fought in the City of 
London, and it is in consideration of this fact that we have dedicated so much 
of our space to the sayings and doings of these authorities. If the Government 
listen to the wooings or the threats of these Corporates, they will bring themselves 
into much disrepute, and neglect the best interests of the people, who are stronger 
in might and in right than all the “ powers that be.’’ 

In the mean time, the Health of Towns Bill has re-appeared “ corrected and 
revised by the Author.” It is amended in the best sense of the word. We are 
positively to have an officer of Health and public Cabinets d’aisance among 
other good things. If the noble Lord Morpeth had kindly lent us the bill for 
approval, he could scarcely have done us a greater service. Let him advance, 
with his powers of eloquence, and with such a cause, who can withstand him ? 
We beseech him to complete his handy work without delay—let him think of — 
the value of time to them who are on the brink of eternity, 

‘¢ Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span.” 

Let his lordship think of the tens of thousands who will unhappily follow 
them, “ cut off as a flower,” if the bill be not passed this session. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners are proceeding with their work in 
good style, the whole of lower Westminster will undergo a thorough system of 
scientific drainage. In a few years, it is to be hoped that her Majesty will be 
able to look out of her palace on healthy, as well as loyal subjects, in the room of 
the fear-stricken creatures who now inhabit the dens of filth almost contigious 
to the royal residence. Exactly fifty years ago that excellent old Sanitary Re- 
former, Dr. Serny, when surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, called the atten- 
tion of the Government to this portion of the Metropolis, and then before the 
birth of this century, suggested almost the same remedial means which the 
present Commissioners intend to adopt. 

In concluding our present remarks, we offer a few words of advice to the work- 
ing men of all largestowns. Let them not run after bubbles. Man, himself 

“Ts but a bubble on the stream of time.” 

Let the working man look to his health—it is his all—all the political freedom 
which the most ardent demagogue would desire, is of no avail to the sick man. 
The field of politics is so thorny, that there is scarcely room for any roses ; but 
the cause of Sanitary Reform peculiarly belongs to the working man. The six 
points of the People’s Charter may be all very good, but the Sanitary Charter is 
more definite, and for the present, more practical. We would pit pure air—pure 
water—good drainage—clean streets—the abolition of burials in towns and model 
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lodging-houses against “the six points,” Having no great relish for politics, it 
may be that we are wrong in our calculations, but. the working man can rest as- 
sured of this, that nothing can compensate him for the loss of his health ;—it 
is his sheet anchor, which, if once snapped, his bark is almost sure to run aground, 
and then follows the shipwreck of himself and family, 


But Sanitary Reform does not exclusively belong to any class—all have an in- 
terest in it. When it is considered how short is the time allotted to man to live, 
and the duties he has to perform in that brief period, the question forces itself 
on us :—‘* Can we afford to lose a day, an hour, ora minute ?—Can we silently 
look on and seé tens of thousands of the infant population cut off before they 
have left the cradle ?—Shall we quietly view death doing its havoc on thousands 
of our: fellow creatures ere they have seen the heyday of youth, when the natural 
age of man is three score years? Let the Philanthropist, or the Statesman an- 
swer these questions, and then, like the Roman Emperor, he will grieve as he 
reflects on “ per de Diem.” 


| Cavuss ror Hope.—“ I believe that the highest attainable salubrity may be 
secured to cities and towns, by attention to matters that, with us, have been 
very much neglected; that by a proper construction of habitations, a proper 
ventilation, sewerage, supply of water, and the daily removal of refuse of every 
kind by, scavengers, a town population may become quite as healthy as that of 
the country, — Martin. Second Report, Health of Towns Commission, p. 118. 


Tsar Pustic Heatran Biti.—A very large meeting was held on Friday 
week, in the parish of St. Faith, City, Mr. G. Virtue in the chair, to protest 
against the interference of the government in the management of the sewers. 
The Chairman said the proposed interference was a complete job, and quite un- 
called for. Since 1800, several miles of new sewers had been made, at the ex- 
pense of 250,000/.; there were few streets without a good sewer. Several other 
gentlemen spoke, and resolutions condemnatory of the government measure 
were carried, and ordered to be advertised, 


Hur.—The town council have decided upon giving twelve thousand pounds 
for the erection of Baths and Wash-houses for the poor, upon the model of those 
erected in. Whitechapel. : 
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“THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 





BY 
BURLINGTON B, WALL, 


PROFESSOR 0 F LAN GUAGES. 





We live in an age of revolutions... Dynasty after dynasty is being exploded into 
atoms, and the thrones of Europe stand rocking on an earthquake ;—the knell 
of despotism is ringing through the world. May it never know a resurrection 
morning. 

‘The prediction of Canning is being realised—that ‘the next war in Europe 
would be a war of principles. Democracy and déspotiann ’ are girding on the 
panoply for the last dread conflict, and they are panting for the fight. ©The 
mythological fable of Ormuz and Ahrimanes is about to.be realised. The prin- 
ciples of good and evil,—of light and darkness, poetically symbolised under the 
figures of an eagle and a serpent, are rushing to meet in deadly strife, in the 
plains of the political Armageddon. The Past and the Future stand confronting 
each other, with unsheathed weapons, and unappeasable hatred on the moment- 
ous and terrific battle ground of the Present. The former is strong in its legions 
of obsolete forms, hoary traditions “and bloody memories; but the latter is pleni- 
potent in lofty daring, ardent hopes and holy aspirations. The result of the 
struggle is by no means doubtful; the Angel of Liberty will precede the Angel 
of Doom in proclaiming that * despotism shall’ be no longer.’ Ineradicably 
seated in the human. mind, and unamenable to the legislation of the despot, 
liberty is progressive inits developments, but irresistible in its results. Sweeping 
onward in its omnific majesty and might, it is dashing with omnipotent impetus 
against the last strongholds of tyranny, continually carrying away upon its 
triumphal waves, some new wrecks of feudalism, vassalage and slavery. The 
farcical incongruity which characterises all the present, European governments, 
their utter inability to povide for the wants and interests of the people, have Jong’ 
been evident to all thinking men. | 

The hollowness of their pretensions, and the, impotence. of. their effatts 
to support. an effete despotism, have. been sufficiently exposed within the 
last few weeks; the conviction to which. men have so. long and absurdly clung 
that it is good to be governed by fatuous princes and drunken kings, has! gone 
for ever. The nations haye woke to a cons¢iousness) of their own power, and 
they will slumber no more. WUitherto they have been dazzled by the gewgaw of 
royalty, and the pomp of courts, but they have now cast down the Dagon of 
their senseless worship. The powers to which human hearts are bidden to do 
homage, borrow no aid from superficial lustre and outward pomp, though up to 
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the present time the trappings of truth have too often won that attention and 
admiration which are due to truth alone. The magnitude or grandeur of a prin- 
ciple is not to be estimated by the nature and circumstances of its origin. Great 
events spring oftentimes from small and insignificant causes. It will often be 
found that just in proportion to the utility and dignity of a subject, and to the 
extent of the influence that it is ultimately destined to wield over the human 
mind, is the meanness of its origin, the repulsive vulgarity, and the glaring 
errors of its earlier adherents. Louis Phillippe forbids a reform banquet, the 
result is to him the loss of his crown;—to France, a Republic; —to Prussia and 
Austria, Revolution; —to Italy, Freedom;—to Poland, Resurrection from the 
Dead! After this, who will venture to despise the day of small things ? when 
the safety of dynasties, and the peace of the world hang upon a forbidden dinner ? 

But though this is an age of revolutions, it must not be forgotton that those 
revolutions, in their origin and character are social not political. Formerly 
revolutions were the work of the people for the benefit of Kings; they were 
undertaken and consummated for the dethronement of one despot merely to 
thrust another equally as tyrannical into his place. Consequently, as far as the 
people themselves were concerned, those revolutions were never worth a millionth 
part of the blood and treasure which they cost. Now, on the other hand, when 
a people deprive a monarch of his sceptre and authority, it is that they may 
wield them for the benefit of the community at large, and not for the aggran- 
dizement of the few. The demand made by the continental revolutionists, have 
been, in nearly every case,—Liberty of the Press,—Constitutional Government 
—a more extensive, cheaper, and better regulated system of Education, and 
other Reforms chiefly ofa like social and domestic tendency. Viewing the revo- 
lutions of the age in this point of view, we shall find that notwithstanding the 
comparative quietude which England enjoys, while surrounded by the elements of 
convulsion and anarchy, she is nevertheless calmly and noiselessly in working out 
a revolution, which if not so brilliant in its character as those which we have 
mentioned above, is likely to be more endurable in its results, and productive of 
far more practical benefits. We allude to her progress in Sanitary Reform. 

It is astonishing that a Reform so pregnant with all the most important in- 
terests of the community, should have been delayed so long, and that it should 
be even now so little understood. The Germans, while they admit that the Eng- 
lish isan eminently practical nation, contend that it is by no means a reflecting 
one. This may appear a singular charge to be brought against the countrymen of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton, and upon the spur of the moment, we feel inclined to 
contest its truth, but upon maturer consideration we are compelled to admit its 
accuracy. How else, except on this principle are we to account for the extraor- 
dinary apathy which the people have so long manifested to their own health and 
happiness. Plague and pestilence when they have swept away their thousands, 
have been denominated, the “visitations of God,” when they have been nothing 


but the legitimate offspring of accumulated filth, and the fatal explosion of 
national impurity: 
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A change has at last come over the spirit of the public mind. Sanitary mea- 
sures are now exciting general attention; their importance in the preservation 
of health and life, and the saving of money is being appreciated, and we already. 
begin to see a change for the better. We admit that the corporate bodies of our 
large towns are raising considerable opposition to, the bill introduced by govern- 
ment, but every one knows that’ the opposition is an interested one, and the 


_ public will support the Government and not permit a good and comprehensive 


measure to be lost to the country, merely to keep in their official sinecures the 
diseased corporations of the Metropolis, and other cities, who themselves. need 
a special Sanitary Measure for their own purification, The democratic spirit of 
the age will no longer permit its most vital interests to be sacrificed to the place- 
clinging and tenacious obstinacy of a fewcommon councilmen. And we rejoice 
in this, for while democracy is beneficent. in its objects and its tendencies, we 
hail its progress with delight, and triumph in its success with all the faculties of 
our soul, tee 

We glory in its restless activity, when we see that, that very activity is planning 
and working for the public good. We are not of that number who see nothing 
but evilin the present agitation of society, There are some who call the age 
lawless, violent, presumptuous, without fear; they say that everything is tending 
to anarchy and confusion, that men are losing their veneration for the past, intent 
only upon the uncertain future. This we admit, and in this we rejoice. We 
have had too much veneration for the past, men haye clung to its dead and 
putrid body, as if they thought God’s soul lay coffined in it. It is on this vene- 
ration for the past, that Conservatism has raised its, baseless and unsubstantial 
structure. Truth needsjnot the aid of a nondescript conservatism, for she is 
immortal, and can never perish. Inherently possessing unchanging vitality and 
power, moving onward in the might of an invisible spirit—the might of God— 
she tramples in erect grandeur upon every obstacle which would impede her pro- 
gress, marching direct and unswervingly to the accomplishment of her designs. 
To arrest her career is impossible, and. whoever attempts it will be ridden over by 
her triumphal chariot. Her march is ever onward, with a step as free, and an 
eyeas bright as when the first came down from heayen to scatter in man’s path 
flowers, bright and beautiful as herself. 

Our forefathers revelled in war, and left the people to die of diseases generated 
by their own filth setting all the evils down to the account of “ Divine Judgment.” 
Are they to be venerated for this cruel and inhuman indifference. ..Are these the 
precedents that we are called upon to admire and to imitate. Conservatism insults 
us by telling us that our ancestors were all wise men, and that we, their children 
are fools. Against this conclusion we beg leave to enter our most solemn protest. 
Away with this absurdity. For a nation to seek a remedy for existing distress, 
by looking back one or two hundred years of her history, were as absurd as for a 
man to seek to prepare himself for a journey from Manchester to London, by 
studying the journal of a traveller who went over the same ground in the good 
old times--when railroad, were not,—-when men made their wills, and took an 
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affectionate farewell of their wives and families before starting forth on sucha 
perilous expedition. Does not every school-boy know that times change, and he 
change with them? Away then with this imbecile clinging to the past, 
this culpable indifference to the future. Man’s march is’ an onward 
one, his eyes are not in his hind-head, but in his forehead. Every generation 
has its own wants to be understood, appreciated, and gratified only by its own 
fellows. The sepulchre is not the home of national vitality, nor is the science of 
legislation to be found only with the coffined dead. ‘To each age is given the 
healthful struggle and the high resolve. To sit down-and’sigh and wring one’s 
hands, and long for the ‘‘ good old times’? were strong arguments that he who 
thus acts would do indifferently well for a babe, or an old woman, but were ut- 
terly unfit to bear the character, or perform the duties of a man. Tor ourselves, 
with longing eyes and joyful hearts we look to the future. We read in the past, 
the proud man’s wrongs, the oppressor’s might, the hopeless struggle of the weak, 
the innocent, the oppressed; and we are cheered by the thought that better times 
shall come—that a brighter morning shall dawn on this benighted earth—that 
the fetters of poverty, of slavery, of ignorance, of vice, shall burst, and that man 
shall step forth to do the work of Heaven, unchained and free. Life is action, 
and action is life. The craven, the fainthearted, the deserter, may prefer the 
ignominious peace—the price of his corruption and shame—to the war in which 
truth crowns all who battle on her side with unfading glory. The man of right 
impulse however, will act another and a better part, he will long to be up and 
doing. The address, brief, but soul stirring, of the hero of Scott’s romantic lay, 
will long ring in his ear, and fire his heart— 
“ On! Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 

There is much encouragement in the signs of the times. In spite of the ter- 
rible revolutions which are convulsing society, the spirit of the age is anti-war- 
like. Men have learnt that there are other means of benefitting their fellows 
besides cutting their throats with a sword or blowing out their brains witha 
musket. To adopt measures for the preservation of human life, is now reckoned 
to entail more glory than maturing murderous plans for its destruction. The 
lustre of the warrior is being eclipsed by that of the philanthropist. The man 
who prevents disease and banishes pestilence by cleansing a putrid court, and 
clarifying a stagnant and impure atmosphere, has accomplished a greater and 
more praiseworthy achievement than he who should destroy the army of an 
enemy ata blow. Man will assume a loftier bearing than he has hitherto borne, 
« cribbed, cabined, and confined,” as he has been, by institutions formed when 
there was no law but that of might. 


‘Thus heavenward all things tend.’ 


We stand like Moses of old upon the Mount Pisgah of humanity. Behind us 
lies the savage wilderness of human history, where, for six thousand years man- 
kind have been bleeding, groaning, toiling and dying: before us spreads the pro- 
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mised land of health, happiness, and liberty, in allits rich and undying luxuri- 
ance. It may not be for us to conduct the longing multitudes over the separating 
Jordan, and bid them take possession of the vine clad/hills and) the peaceful val-. 
lies. But it is for us:to accelerate their onward march, and'to conduct them-to 
the very brink of that Jordan, leaving the events of the future in the hands of the 
Universal, Father. .. What. of coming: glory, what of latent blessedness may slum~ 
ber in that fature—what new obstacles may arise to impede the onward progress | 
of humanity ? or what new circumstances to accelerate its triumph can be known’ 
only to that Being, to whomall ages form one mysterious and everlasting NOW. 
Then to the Father: of all ages: we commit that future, with bumble. but jervente 
and, unfaltering hope. i | Trey. il 
As the traveller in the wild. aie nies wraps os gar ens least age ties 
in, the. rolling storm; and knows \that. the calm, and! the sunshine must, surely 
come, so. we amidst, the. sterm and the ,,devastation. of | time, do hang upon the: 
promise of coming glory. ‘We gird.up the. loins. of our mind, and with sober: 
hearts do wait and hope for the end, that consummation so devoutly to be wished,”’. 


““When from the lips of truth one mighty breath, 

Shall, like a whirlwind scatter to the breeze 

The long dark pile of human mockeries : 

Then shall the reign of rrauT commence on earth, 
| And starting fresh as fromva second birth 5 

Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring | 

Shall walk triumphant like some holy thing !”’ 


RecreATion.—The obvious means of recreation in the open air, ‘its he in- 
habitants of towns, must be by setting apart farge spaces of ground as parks and 
exercise-grounds. Several have already been thrown open to the public in our 
larger manufacturing towns. © In’ Manchester there are three, comprising an ex- 
tent of 93 acres ; in Derby the Arboretum was given for the use of the town’ by 
a’ private ‘individual ; “in Sheffield the’ Norfolk Park, Which has bee long in pre- 
paration, will soon’ be’ opened, —it contains 50 acres: in ‘the model- town of 
Birkenhead a park has not been forgotten, ‘and in other quarters steps’ have been 
taken towards the formation of similar grounds. “London also has its parks, but 
by no means adequate to the wants of its more than two millions of inhabitants. 
The opening of the Victoria Park will prove of the highest benefit to the inhab= 
itants of the densely-populated Eastern’ districts, if they will only make use of 
its advantages. The same may be said of the space now being inclosed ‘at Prime 
rose Lill, and of the park in course of formation at Battersea, and in this ave of 
cheap steamboat travelling no one need be deterred from visiting them by dis- 
tance. Some efforts should however be made to preserve open Spaces of eround 
from the further encroachment of buildings:among these may be mentioned 
Copenhagen and, Shepherdess. Fields, and Kennington Common, besides several 
smaller. spaces, .which. might .be converted into, daily .exercise-grounds for ag 
young,--OLp SCRAP, | 
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SKETCHES IN BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
BROADWALL. 





BY D. MORGAN, A.PS., 
(Founder of the Welsh Maternity Institution.) 


POVERTY, ignorance, and vice, in all their hideous forms abound in this locality. 

Were it possible, even to give a faint idea of the moral degradation, and vi- 
cious propensities which characterise the unhappy denizens of this over-crowded 
neighbourhood, it would undoubtedly attract the attention of the Philanthropist 
and the Statesman. The Philanthropist to exercise nearer home his humanity, 
the Statesman to curtail the enormous expenditure which he now lavishes with 
an unsparing hand upon Royal stables and gorgeous palaces. 

In all large towns, streets, lanes, courts, and alleys, are invariably jumbled to- 
gether, in the most grotesque and tasteless manner that the ingenuity of the 
builder, or the interest of the owner could possibly devise. Towns thrown to- 
gether in such careless fashion, must necessarily present extraordinary diversity 
of appearance, and houses built of every conceivable proportion, not only present 
an unsightly aspect, but give rise to the formation of numerous courts and alleys, 
which form harbours for the accumulation of animal and vegetable matter, the 
decomposition of which soon taking place, sets free a quantity of their element- 
ary gases, generating Cholera Fever, and other contagious diseases. 

Those of our country readers enjoying health and strength, happily living on 
the verdant soil of some favored valley—-surrounded by towering mountains, 
would scarcely believe, that in London—the greatest and richest city in the world 
—at the very base of the far-famed St. Paul’s, that gigantic effect of human 
achievement—surrounded by the splendid palaces and mansions of the great— 
under the very walls where the collective wisdom of the empire meets to legislate 
laws for the rich, and laws for the poor—on the banks of old Father Thames— 
contigious to the superb residence of a happy monarch, on whose vast, dominion 
the sun never sets, Amid this gorgeous scene of wealth, destitution in all ts 
horrid reality exists to a lamentable and alarming extent. 

Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, St. Gales, St. George's, Bloomsbury, Field Lane, 
Holborn; the innumerable courts and alleys in the salubrious vicinity of Drury 
- Lane, have been graphically described and chronicled as so many depéts of vice, 
profligacy, and corruption. It is therefore, with the object of claimimg a niche 
for Blackfriars that we call public attention to its moral and sanitary condition. 

Although great Surrey street is a fine open road, extending from the bridge to 


the Obelisk, near St. George’s Cross, yet, to the right and left, an area to an- 


immense extent, is thickly studded with parsimoniously constructed streets. 
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‘Broadwall,” may be taken as an example. Tradition informs us that the Wald 

was built as barricade in ancient times, to prevent the advance of contending ar- 
mies. The “ oldest inhabitants,’ however, maintain it was intended to obstruct 
the freshet of the Thames, which previously inundated the surrounding country; 
which of the above explanations is the correct one, will probably remain a mys- 
stery. What is now known as Broadwall, is a long, narrow, filthy, tortuous 
street, commencing at Upper Ground street, and terminating at the New Cut, 
that notorious and demoralizing mart for Sunday trading. The Antiquarian 
would find Broadwall to present many features of interest; as many of the houses, 
or other dens, of which it is composed, are built of wood. 

The writer of this article being closely connected with an extensive benevolent 
Institution in the immediate vicinity; has had innumerable opportunities for 
witnessing the physical sufferings, and moral degradation which the wretched 
inhabitants endure, in consequence of their being obliged to drag on a miserable 
existence in these close, badly constructed, and ill-ventilated apartments. 

One fine sabbath morning, the writer was called to administer relief to a poor 
fellow, who was reported to be very ill; on his way thither, he met crowds of 
good folk, decked in their Sunday best, wending their way to their respective 
places of worship; happiness and contentment reigned paramount in their cheer- 
ful faces, whilst hearkening to the melodious and joyous peals of the parish bells. 

To the superficial observer, or the pure-minded christian, the above spectacle — 
undoubtedly presents a gratifying picture; but to him whose profession compels 
him to visit the lowest and vilest haunts of man—to him who is at the beck and 
call of the rich and poor, at every seasonable and unseasonable hour, to relieve 
the wants and mitigate the woes of suffering humanity; such a scene affords a 
subject for reflection of grave and serious import. Alas! how great the gulph 
between the rich and the poor; how great the disparity between the clean, cheer- 
ful blaze of the domestic hearth, to the cold, damp, squalid cellar; and how vast 
is the chasm between the miserable degradation of the peasant’s hut, and the 
brilliant splendour of the noble’s mansion. And yet we are all fellow-creatures, 
all descended from the same common Father, all the same physically composed, 
all submissive to the same God, and all will come to the same common end,— 
Death. 

Whilst the writer was occupied in the above strain of reverie, he was suddenly 
interrupted by loud acclamations, proceeding from he interior of a low, dingy, 
ancient-looking pile, so eccentric and inconsistent did it appear, that it would be 
extremely difficult to determine whether in its erection the usual formalities in 
laying the foundation stone on terra firma had been departed from, by substi- 
tuting the antipodean alternative of commencing at the chimney pot. A wide 
aperture extending from the top to the bottom, indicated the peculiar slanting, 
and general aspect of the building, strongly favored the impression, that at some 
remote period the foundation had given way, either from the effect of a terrible 
eruption of the earth, or the usual consequences of a stroke of paralysis. Project- 
ing from alow door-way ,was a long pole, indicative of the craft of the inhabitants. 
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Inscribed on a suspended board was the following interesting inscription: — 
“‘Hasy Shaving for the Millions, 4d. Fashionable Hair Cutting, 1d.’ — 

The interior of this Sanctuary resembled a den of smugglers, the walls, thr ough 

the thick clouds of tobacco smoke gracefully coiling from the short black pipes 
of a number of coal-heavers, could faintly be descried, as being liberally bespan- 
gled with pictures, of the quality usually employed in decorating barber’s shops. 
In a conspicuous part was inscribed in gold letters. ‘A Clean Shave 11d., a 
Glass of Gin in the Bargain. This was supported on the right by F.M.H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, A.B.C.D., &c. &c. &c.; and on the left by some other illustrious 
person. 
f The “ Barber's Chair’ was filled by a loquacious Sow -Westered gent., who 
read aloud a strong article from the leading columns of the “ Northern Star,” 
energetically commenting as he proceeded, and gaining the unanimous applause 
of his uproarious associates. 

In a secluded corner of the room, was a narrow door way, leading into a long 
gloomy passage, at the end of which was a circuitous stair-case, and by the aid 
of a rope banister, the luckless inhabitants ascended to their dusty, and pestilen- 
tial ehambers; darkness, filth, and clamour here formed a hideous trinity; ‘sur- 
mounting the stair-case at the top of the building, even in its very roof, was 
there placed alow, filthy, and unventilated garret; the unfortunate and diseased 
denizen, of which the writer was now professionally visiting: in the room were 
seven children, one of which lay huddled up in one corner, on a bed of boards, 
suffering from Typhus Fever; the others dull and blear-eyed, with matted hair 
and unwashed faces, were dispersed in different parts of the room, wholly des- 
titute of that energy and buoyancy which characterise childhood in its healthier 
and happier developement; the mother lame and cadaverous, was bending over 
the fire, cooking a piece of unwholesome meat, in a frying pan, the largest part 
of whose bottom had disappeared. On the bed lay the husband in the last stage 
of consumption, violently expectorating, and perpetually racked by an irritating 
and unappeasable cough; the window was hermetically closed, as if to prevent 
the ingress of a charitable zephyr, intent upon its benevolent mission. ‘The rays 
of light were unable to penetrate the filthy crustaceous matter tenaciously adhere- 
ing to the window glass, to which the industrious and ingenious spider contri- 
buted its elegant tapestry, which suspended in graceful folds from the roof, served 
as an ornamental receptacle for dust. A small three-leg stool stood in the centre 
of the room, on which was placed a small portion of innutritious food. He ir- 
ritable whine of the father—the deep sigh of the broken-hearted mother, and the 
hungry cries of the children formed a melancholy and unearthly music. The 
subsequently died; the disconsolate widow and her seven children had no other 
place to sleep and partake of their scanty meals, than the filthy garret where lay 
the emaciated remains of their departed relative. The total average income of 
this garret-hold did not exceed 7s. per week, 2s. of which was paid for rent. 
The above liberal wages was principally earned by two of the sons of the respect- 
tive ages of seven and nine years, who, during the reflux of the tide, waded into 
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the mud, on the margin of the Thames, to collect old junck, and other articles, 
usually sold at the marine stores, The above case is not an isolated one, but is 
given as a specimen of the extreme destitution which exists on the Surrey side of 
the river. : 

In order to show how the poor are crammed in their dwellings, we call our 
reader’s attention to Princes’ Court, situated near the scene we have just described. 
In close proximity to this place, is Jamaica Wharf, on which is deposited an im- 
mense quantity of vegetable matter in a state of decomposition; the refuse of 
Covent garden, and other markets; some of the sewers are stopped, consequently 
the cellars inundated with every kind of filth; but in order to render the air as 
noxious as possible, there is an open ditch, prettily running in a serpentine form, 
through this thickly populated district; the bloated bodies of dogs and cats may 
be seen floating in its green jellied surface, which, like a wide-wasting pestilence, 
deal. sickness, and death to those around. The inhabitants of the rookery in 
question, are obliged to close the doors and windows in order to exclude the pes- 
tiferous malaria. . The court above alluded. to, consists of 24 houses, five very 
small rooms in each; it resembles a coffin divested of its lid, and footboard. Each 
house is let for £20 per annum, then sub-let to 5 or 6 families. One room we 
found tenanted by an Irishman, his wife, and children, a corpse lay in one cor- 
ner, while around a small table, the whole family were dining off a sheep’s head 
and afew potatoes. ae 

The net. rental of the court is £480 per annum :_ the population consists of 
85 men, 97 women, and 143 children. The children stroll about the streets in 
a filthy state, unpitied and unknown, and doomed to grace the Newgate calendar, 
or feed the stream of prostitution; yet we are told these poor outcast, wretches 
possess souls destined hereafter to. inhabit a better world. May that prediction 
soon be consummated, as here, to use the language of an independant ex-Lord 
Mayor, they would have been better, off had they been born—Ror yal Colts. Then 
they would have fine stables to live in, and fare sumptuously every day, then our 
“faithful commons” would with acclamation vote the supplies, then would that 
eccentric animal, John Bull, run, puff, and blow empty his capacious pocket into 
the laps of the Royal fillies, then turn round like a spoiled child, and blubber at 
the expense. 
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“EXAMPLE IS BETTER THAN PRECEPT.’ 


Amupsr the convulsions of kingdoms and the demolition of thrones in other 


countries, there can be no doubt that the majority of us are overlooking the. 


grand, moral, social, and physical revolution which is noiselessly proceeding in 
England. Here, it is to be hoped, we have for ever thrown down the ca non 
for the plough, and converted the sword into the pruning-hook. We want not 
the hand of violence to be raised in order to ensure to the people those rights to 
which their patience, their industry, and their silent sufferings have pre-eminently 
entitled them;—~<ours must be a war of words—the pen our chief weapon; this 
instrument, with truth for its guide, will do more for mankind than all the lawless 
violence which bad men designed, or good men executed. If we are not march- 
Ing as rapidly as we would wish, our step is firm—every day brings us nearer to 
the point at which we aim, It is one of the best boasts of Englishmen, that in 
all political or social questions they never recede. John Bull may be slow, but he 
is sure—he steps cautiously but securely ; like a skilful pilot who is always on 
the watch and taking soundings, he seldom gets among the breakers. 

The great question of Sanitary Reform has been debated for upwards of ten 
years. Its importance is as undeniable as its progress has been slow, but, like 
every question of magnitude, it has to contend with innumerable obstacles. It 
is uninviting to the casual observer, because it is generally mixed up with dry 
details, but to the thinking or philosophical mind it offers a field unlimited in 
extent and importance, and, even now, almost untrodden. It tells him how vice 
flourishes; where filth most abounds; it shows him how degraded human beings 
may become, from controllable causes—controllable as far as the community is 
concerned, but thoroughly without the power of individual effort. If we felt 
disposed to select the weak point of the proceedings of the Sanitary Reformers, 
it would be that they had depended too much upon the theory of their creed— 
practically they have little to boast of. Ten years and nothing completed, save a 
model lodging-house and one or two baths and washhouses, seem rather to con- 
firm our views. We are therefore disposed to throw our shield over the smallest 
efforts made to lay the foundation of something visible to the eye, and con- 
sequently we point with pleasure to the proceedings of the National Philanthro- 
pic Association. The remarks which we have applied to the Sanitary Reformers 
generally, scarcely refer to this Association, which has spent many thousands of 
pounds in practical improvements ; and, true to its character, the Association has 
again taken the field (we might say the court, yard, and alley,) in attempting to 
develope the advantages of cleanliness and comfort to the poor. This is a wide 
field, and the Association will require more than an ordinary degree of courage 
and persev rance to maintain it in that Christian path, which, from a sense 
of duty to the poor it has selected. But let us permit the Association to 
speak :—‘* The nation loses annually, from preventive disease, upwards of four- 
teen millions ;more than fifty thousand die yearly from the same cause ; not for- 
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getting also that sixteen hundred thousand cases of unnecessary sickness occur 
in a like period, tending enormously to increase the poor’s rate. 

‘¢ The council have, for upwards of six years, laid these facts before the public, 
and they have now determined to demonstrate, practically, the benefits of the 
system of preventive disease. They have taken premises in a densely populated — 
neighbourhood, and have established a free refuge or dormitory, a lavatory, and 
some Cabinets d’aisance for gratuitous public accommodation.” Here is the 
theory of the science of Sanitary Reform reduced to practice, and, in fact, beard- 
ing filth in its very focus. But where do the council propose to plant their 
standard ?—In Bethnal-green, or Whitechapel, or Spitalfields, or lower West-— 
minster? In neither. It isin St. James’s, Westminster, the seats of the 
aristocracy of the middle classes—in ‘‘ Ham-yard,” Windmill-street, which must 
have been called so for the lweus a non lucendo principle, for scarcely a gentle 
zephyr can find its way to that wretched neighbourhood of filth and fever. 


J turned into an alley ‘neath the wall— 

And stepped from earth to hell.—The light of Heaven, 
The common air was narrow, gross, and dim— 

The tiles did drop from the eaves; the unhinged doors 
Tottered o’er inky pools, where reeked and curdled 

The offal of a life; the gaunt-haunched swine 

Growled at their christened playmates o’er the scraps. 
Shrill mothers cursed; wan children wailed; sharp coughs 
Rang through the crazy chambers; hungry eyes 
Glared dumb reproach, and old perplexity, 

Too stale for words; o’er still and webless rooms, 

The listless craftsmen through their elf-locks scowled. 


Not one hundred yards from Regent-street, the resort of the fashionable world, 
who daily crowd that favoured thoroughfare, the National Philanthropic Associa- 
tion has chosen to commence operations amidst scenes of moral and physical 
degradation, which must not be detailed on paper. ‘‘ The Refuge nightly 
affords shelter to a number of destitute men and women, among the many 
thousands who are unable to obtain admission to the union workhouses. By the 
establishment of a gratuitous lavatory, no poor person can have an excuse for 
being dirty; and evidence, it is to be hoped, will be afforded that necessity, not 
inclination, has compelled the poorer classes to neglect personal cleanliness. A 
sense of delicacy prohibits the council from detailing the evils consequent upon 
the lamentable absence of those provisions essential to preserve proper feelings 
of decency and decorum among the poor. The council feel confident that the 
examples which they are now setting will not be lost on the public, and especi- 
ally on the poor.” Many hundred weight of tracts could not do half the good 
which the above named Association is thus effecting. That “the examples which 
they are now setting will not be lost on the public, and especially on the poor,” 
we most faithfully believe. Give the poor the necessary means to enable them to 
maintain cleanliness, and they will be clean. But let us have the conclusion of 
the address, from which we have quoted : 

‘The above locality has been chosen because it may not inaptly be termed 
the St. Giles of St. James’s. What the, Model Lodging House in the former 
place, established by the unwearied benevolence of Lord Ashley, and other 
philanthropists has done for St. Giles’s, the Council hope to do by a similar 
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example in St. James’s. They, therefore, make this appeal to the benevolent 
for that support necessary to enable the council to lay the foundation of a super- 
structure, which they hope will ultimately be the means of placing the deserving 
poor of the country in that state of social amelioration which God, in His good- 
ness, ordained for them.” We hope not; we are apt to raise statues to heroes, 
_and monuments to great men, and the promoters of them seldom appeal unsuc- 
“cessfully. Shall the gentlemen who -have--undertakenthe more humble, but 
more useful task, of laying the foundation of the physical and social regeneration 
of the poor, shall ¢hey not meet with that encouragement in their philanthropic 
efforts. _God forbid, |, It is impossible to conceive more noble objects; and the 
~ men who have designed them, and who will carry them out, are deserving of the 
“lasting gratitude of their countrymen, for theirs are honours which the orphan 
and widow could smile upon—they bring no ‘tears, save those of gratitude. 


Beets et Jie PEL UGE. 
_ Ir must have been a magnificent but awful spectacle. Thousands of corpses 
floating amidst the cayes and the hollows of the mountains, Terrible must 
“have been their death-struggle, appalling their last agony for their livid and dis- 
torted features spoke even in death, of bitterness, vehemence, defiance ‘and despair. 
Borne along on the whirland the dash of the ‘everlasting billows, might be ‘seen, 
the mother. clasping with.convulsive energy the offspring of her bosom to her 
arms, the smile still playing upon the lip and check of the infant who had lived 
and died unconscious of its destiny, ignorant of the crime for which it suffered, 
and unmindful of its parent’s dying anguish. Beside the corpse of the delicate 
and fragile woman, lay the stalwart form of the dead warrior, his hands clenched, 
his brow knit, his lips compressed, and the half frown, half-sneer of blasphemous 
defiance stamped ,even in, death upon his. icy features. The green sea-weed 
_twined themselves round the brow which had once been circled with the con- 
-queror’s wreath. Youth with its beauty and its buoyancy, its eloquent eye, its 
radiant cheek, its merry laugh, its burning hopes, its half-formed wishes, ‘its 
dreams of love, its first thoughts of affection; age with its hoary locks, its 
furrowed brow, it wrinkled cheek, its passionless heart, its lustreless eye, its 
tottering step, and its palsied hand; womanhood in its beauty, its fascination, 
and its vivacity; infancy in its helplessness, and manhood in its prime, its energy 
and its pride ; the virtuous maiden and the hoary-headed debauchee, all lay down 
together in the watery abyss. Strangers in life, friends or foes, they were com- 
panions in death, and they slumbered in each other’s bosoms in the grave. ° Far 
down in the deep dark vallies lay the still calm waters, placid as the sleep of 
childhood, beautiful as the sheen ofa summer sky! Far down in their. crystal 
depths rose the monarch’s palace, the courtier’s mansion, the saloon of pleasure, 
and the merchant’s hall ! But now the huge serpent kept his court in the lordly 
mansion, and the sea-nymph sang in the halls of merchandise, while the slimy 
monsters of the deep held their revel in the weed-choked palaces of Kings. «We 
can imagine too the solemnity of the scene, when the Patriarch and) his family 
gathered round their rude altar, to return thanks for their preservation when 
the deluge had subsided. We can imagine the smoke and the incense of the 
first post-diluvian sacrifice ascending to heaven through the solemn shades of 
the evening twilight, as the mournful stars came out above the mountain tops, 
flinging their tremulous gleamings amidst night’s desolate shadows over the 
corpse-strewn earth. That sacrifice too, so soon followed by the curse of Canaan ; 
the doomed one. with his wife and babes going forth to wander, houseless 
and homeless upon the earth’s desolate and skeleton-peopled wilderness, carrying 
the curse with him to his grave, and bequeathing it to his children.—Orte1nay, 
Scrap. | sib seeing rat 
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METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
THE ORDNANCE. SURVEY. 


A. general court of the Commissioners for Sewers for the Metropolis was held on 
Saturday, April lst, in committee-room, No. 23 of the House of Commons.— 
Lord Ebrington, M.P., Chairman. 

Mr. CHADWICK then submitted the following resolutions to the Court: — 

“ Ist. That at the time when the new commissions of sewers were issued, the 
several courts were not ina position either to raise the funds or to organise the 
force, nor had they the rights of entry upon buildings, such as are possessed by 
the board of ordnance, and as are necessary to execute a survey adequate to 
the wants of the metropolis. 

‘Ind. That for the reasons set forth in the first report of the Mutropelitem 
Sanitary Commissioners in the passage hereunto annexed, such a aban is of para- 
mount and pressing necessity. 

_..“ 3rd. That the views of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, as to the 

important influence which the drainage works of the Metropolis is likely to 
exercise over the drainage of the provincial towns, are corroborated by the con- 
tinued inquiries from the various parts of the country as to the progress of ‘the 
works under the Metropolitan Sewers Commission—inquiries which render it 
probable that the plans adopted by the metropolis will be followed Pa provincial 
towns. 

“4th. That the assistance already afforded by her Majesty's government has 
greatly advanced the period for the execution of the works requisite for the 
Sanitary improvement of the Metropolis, by which works a large pecuniary saving, 
and a corresponding saving of health and life, will be effected. 

“5th. That it appears from the evidence of the officers of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey (First Report of the Sanitary Commissioners, p. 423, evidence of Colonel 
Hall and Captain Yolland,) that upwards of 200,000/. have been expended from 
the consolidated fund towards the completion of an Ordnance Survey for the 
part of England which has already been done, where works of Sanitary improve- 
ment are not more urgent than in the Metropolis. 

“6th. That of this extra outlay beyond the proportions which would have 
been expended if the survey had been completed in these towns at the same cost 
as the survey of the southern countries, the metropolis, according to the propor- 
tion of its rental, which is upwards of ten millions, has contributed 32,0001, or 
upwards of one-sixth. 

“7th. That on this ground the request was justified that the expense of the 
triangulation and a block survey of the Metropolis should be paid for out of the 
aiasabeicd fund, namely, for the triangulation and for the block survey 24,215/., 
that is, less than one-fourth the estimate of General Colby for making and en- 
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graving a plan and survey of the Metropolis, on the same scale and style as that 
for Dublin; at a low rate of return for the contribution of the Metropolis towards 
the surveys of other towns. 

_ 8th, That nevertheless, under the ‘circumstances (including those of the 
disturbance of the several drainage works in the Metropolis,) and the necessity 
of consolidating the works as early as possible, the saving of time in commencing 
works for the advancement of drainage and other Sanitary works in the Metro- 
polis was of the highest moment. 

“9th. That, from all the information which has been collected on the subject, 
it appears that the pecuniary loss involved by the delay of works is enormous ; 
and that one week’s delay of Sanitary measures involves a loss of as large a sum 
as that which has been requested of the government of the equivalent to the 
metropolis for its contributions towards the survey of other towns. 

“10th. That greater loss than gain would be incurred by any delay upon any 
question raised as to the extent of contribution from the Consolidated Fund. 

© 11th. That it be recommended to the Court to order rates to be raised for 
defraying the expense of completing the survey. 

«12th. That powers be sought to complete the work, and to replace the re- 
quisite immediate outlay by money borrowed at interest, and to repay by equal 
annual instalments of principal and interest the money so borrowed.” 

~The first ten were carried nem con., and the consideration of the last two was 
postponed. 


SKETCHES IN BETHNAL GREEN. 
(By Hector Gavin, M.D.) 


The importance of a ready and efficient means to get rid of the more solid 
refuse from houses is second only to efficient sewerage and drainage. No per- 
son accustomed to the common decencies of civilisation, can have any conception 
of the amount of filth usually in, and surrounding the poor man’s dwelling, un- 
less imdeed he has gone into their houses and inspected their small and dirty 
yards, The exterior appearances of the streets, inhabited by the poor, may, 
perchance, through the operation of paving and scavenging appear tolerably 
cleanly, but in scarcely any instance, when the houses themselves are visited, and 
- the yards inspected, are not collections of all kinds of refuse, garbage, ashes, 
dirt, decomposing cabbage leaves, and other offensive vegetable remains, often- 
times dung, and sometimes putrescent animal remains, to be found either abun- 
dantly distributed over the surface of the dirty yard, or piled into a heap in a 
corner. In either case the heap is exposed to the action of the rain which 
soaks into it, hastens decomposition, dissolves the putrescent, foetid. matter, 
washes it over the surface of the yard, and causes it to form an intimate union 
with the soil.. Truly does such a soil sow the seeds of disease and death, every 
rain which falls augments the quantity and power of the poison, every sun that 
shines raises a vapour charged with deadly poison, It is the general practice to 
condemn the poor for the filthy state of their dwellings, in sweeping accusations 
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that, “the poor are naturally dirty;” that, ‘ they love dirt,” ‘ and would not, | 
if they could, be clean.’ Before replying to these accusations, let us ascertain 
what means the poor possess to get rid of their solid refuse. The parish con- 
tracts with a dust-man, from whom at present it receives 60J. per annum, to re- 
move from the houses (excluding private property,) all collections of ashes; the 
contractor is nominally bound to go into the back yards of the houses, and 
remove thence the collection, he is likewise bound to remove all refuse, in the 
general use of the word, dust heaps, or rather heaps of ashes. The times at 
which the contractor’s cart goes round is not certain, no provision, therefore, 
can be made to have the refuse in readiness for him. In name, he is bound un 
complaint to remove collections of ashes, &c., but in practice it is not so. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the dust and garbage heaps of the poor must either remain 
on their premises, or they must themselves remove them. But they can only 
remove them from the yards to the streets: there then the refuse is deposited to 
rot and to putrify, and mingle with the dust and mud, and to be scattered on the 
pavement, and to defile the passengers. The filthy streets remain uncleansed till 
their foulness startles the eye of the scavenging department. During all this 
period, whether the refuse be on the premises, where it is continually accumu- 
lating, or on the streets, it is giving off vapours loaded with unhealthy emana- 
tions. Wherever I went, I found the most loud and bitter complaints against 
the dust contractor, for the filthy state in which the inhabitants were compelled 
to remain, in consequence of his never, or very rarely, removing their dust heaps. 
These complaints in many places assumed the tone of the deepest indignation, 
and evidently arose from an earnest conviction of a great outrage being committed 
upon them, and of a cruel negligence or indifference to their wants and necessi- 
ties, actuating the authorities. ‘‘ The people never die here, they are murdered 
by the fever,” was the exclamation of one inhabitant in Half Nichol-street. I 
could not deny the assertion; the state of the back yards, and the state of the 
street, were enough to breed and nourish, and mature a pestilence. Truly, in- 
deed, are such convictions at the bottom of much discontent, truly do they en- 
danger the fabric of society, and the danger is the greater, as the convictions are 
founded on truth and bitter experience. It is impossible but that habits of clean- 
liness, decency and self-respect, must be sacrificed by the condition of things 
which at present exists with regard to house cleansing by drainage, and the re- 
moval of refuse. It is impossible but that discontent, and disputes should 
arise, and that working-men, finding their homes made wretched and uncom- 
fortable, and surrounded with nuisances, should leave them for the public-house, 7 
there to learn, and soon to indulge in, habits of intemperance, which in- 
dulgence soon leads to vicious propensities which, in their turn, give 
rise to a large class of crimes. It is perfectly true, that, on analysis, numbers of 
crimes are clearly traceable to the low state of physical comforts of the poor, to 
the filth which surrounds their dwellings, and to the absence of facilities for its 
removal; these agencies depress the energies, and lead to intemperance through the 
desire to impart false strength to a debilitated physical and nervous system, to a 
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disregard to all moral and social ‘ties, to disease and premature decay. "From 
my personal investigations into the state of the dwellings of the poor, I am 
more and more convinced that the sum of wretchedness, of misery, of destitu- 
tion, of slow corroding care, of wasting disease, and early death, which they 
endure through a neglect of cleanliness—a neglect cruelly attributed to them, 
but which might be thrown back as a bitter taunt to those who really cause it, 
namely the middle and upper classes,—forms a most serious charge for which 
these last are answerable to Him who placed them in their various positions in 
society. As a people we deserve to be visited with pestilence, it we longer 
neglect the great social duties which we owe to the poorer classes congregated in 
our towns. ‘ 


SPACE ALLOTTED TO, DWELLING-HOUSES. 


Except in districts Nos. 3 and 4, where large houses and flats are common, 
and where space is comparatively valuable, back or front yards are attached to 
the great majority of the houses. It is very uncommon for the dwellings to be 
provided with both front and back yards; where the one is, the other is generally 
wanting. The immense majority of the back yards are extremely small, and 
are often greatly encroached upon by a privy. In the better class of houses a 
kind of washhouse is added to the dwelling, which still further encroaches. upon 
the scanty space, usually allotted as a back yard. This space is generally the 
breadth of the house, by three or four fect deep. The front yards are common 
to a class of dwellings which are exceedingly general in Bethnal- green; namely, 
those which are termed gardens. These front yards usually occupy a space 
equal to that on which the house is built, and, in some gardens, are sufficiently 
large and convenient. They are, however, nearly, if not quite, peculiar to those 
kinds of dwellings. No inconsiderable number of the smaller houses in the 
parish have no back or front yards whatever, and are totally destitute of even the 
commonest conveniences; they are Senerally either in narrow streets or alleys, 
or else in courts. 


HOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 


The dwellings of the poor, in this parish, are, with very few exceptions, desti- 
tute of most of those structural conveniences common to the better classes of 
houses. There are never any places set aside for receiving coals; dust-bins to 
receive the refuse of the houses are exceedingly rare, and cupboards or closets are 
nearly altogether unknown. ‘The privies (where there are any attached) are 
either close to the houses, or at a distance from it, exposed to the public view, or 
common to large numbers of houses and families. There are never any sinks. 
The fire-places are constructed without the slightest regard to the convenience 
or comfort: of the inmates, and are altogether unadapted to successtully elon the . 
purposes for which they were intended, ad i 
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The.air which is breathed within the dwellings of the poov is often, most. insuf-, 
ferably offensive tostrangers,, It is loaded withthe most unhealthy emanations... | 
from the lungs and persons of the occupants,—from. the foecal remains which i 
are commonly retained in the rooms,—and from the accumulations of decom- 
posing refuse which nearly universally abound. It is-still further defiled, by the , 
products of combustion. In numerous instances, I found the air in the rooms. 
of the poor, for instance, in Alfred-row, Beckford-row, Elizabeth-place, Colling-_. 
wood-place, &c., so saturated with putrescent exhalations, that to breathe it was 
to inhale a dangerous, perhaps fatal, poison. . Already some tables have been . 
given of the time at which death, it is presumed, would take place were, there no ie 
change of the atmosphere in the rooms of the houses of some of the poor. _ 
Further illustrations are given by my friend Mr. Taylor, in the First Report of 


the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. 


To accomplish ventilation it is necessary that the air from without should be — 


pure. Effective drainage, cleansing, and prevention of nuisances must precede 


all attempts to secure perfect ventilation. Examples abound where the inmates 
prefer the stench from within, to the stench from without; and it is a question, - 
whether the free admission of air, loaded with emanations from drains, and cess- 
pools, and decomposing refuse, is not much more dangerous than the continued — 
and repeated respiration of the same air, Numerous cases of disease attest ‘the | 
impropriety of ventilating rooms by apertures which admit air loaded with 


impurities, 


Wherever the greatest destitution is prevalent, there likewise ventilation is 
most defective. An insufficient supply of food renders the system less capable _ 
of bearing those changes of temperature, and currents of air, which would other- | : 
wise be agreeable. Protection from cold, therefore, becomes an especial primary. 3 
object with the poor. They economise their fuel in their management and z 
application of it, so that the air shall impinge gently upon their persons; and 
this management becomes the more marked, as the means of the inmates are 
reduced. “this practical management. of fuel extends to those rich persons _ 
whose bodies, enfeebled by disease, inertion, or a foul atmosphere, are placed in ri 


the same position as if they had suffered from a scanty supply of food. 

The greatest importance is to beattached to the respiration of pure air. This 
will be the more readily acknowledged when we recollect that we breathe 28,000 
times in one day and night. After those sanitary arrangements, therefore, 


which secure a pure atmosphere, the greatest benefits may be expected to flow _. 
from those great improvements which shall provide for every apartment an in- . 
dependent ingress for fresh air, and an egress for vitiated air, which, though | 


small, shall be in constant operation, and ai of regulation. 


It is true, that such an arrangement may not be so perfect as machinery, fee 
naces, and showers of water may command, and that it may be somewhat de- 
ranged by the action of high winds; but it will not induce severe draughts, the 
great and almost insurmountable objection of the poor; and it will remove. an. 
enormous and most oppressive evil—an evil which not only enfeebles a vast pro: 
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portion of our town population, especially the poor weavers, but which likewise 
induces much disease, and destruction of life. This is the result which society 
is most interested in bringing about. 


VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The only public buildings in Bethnal-green are churches and schools; they 
present the most defective arrangements with regard to warming and _ ventilating. 
Some of the churches have galleries near the ceiling, with most defective arrange- 
ments for the egress of the vitiated air; others, again, have no arrangements 
whatever, either for the admission of pure air, or the egress of foul air. The 
occupants of the galleries necessarily suffer, either from a highly vitiated atmos- 
phere, or from violent currents of cold air, when the windows behind them are 
opened. In some churches the arrangements for warming are conducted with 
the same perfect and profound ignorance of the laws of heat, as of ventilation. 
(In one of them e.g. an enormous open stove, like a cast-iron furnace, is 
situate in the middle of the centre aisle. It broils those near by its radiating 
heat, while the strong currents of air, required to feed it, chill those at a little 
distance.) This state of things is the more to be regretted, as few places so 
readily admit of improvements in ventilation as churches. No improvements, 
however, are to be anticipated, till a qualified person shall point out the defective 
state of churches as to ventilation, and shall require the execution of those 
vast and effective alterations which are so greatly needed for the comfort and 
health of the worshippers. It is to be remembered, that twenty-four gallons of 
noxious fluid are given off from the lungs and skins of 1,000 persons during the 
two hours that Divine Service occupies. 

All the clergymen with whom I have spoken, and all teachers, and those in- 
terested in the education of the young, have universally manifested a great desire 
for enlightenment on the subjects of warming and ventilation, and no boon would 
be received by them with more thankfulness than an improvement on the pre- 
sent ignorant and pernicious system. In none of the churches, schools, or 
places of public resort in Bethnal-green, does it seem to be at all understood, 
that combustion produces foul air, for no attempts, except in St. Matthew’s 
Church, and there only partially, are made to get rid of the products. This is 
not to be wondered at, for nowhere, almost in this parish, is it apparently known 
that a candle is as injurious as a human being in deteriorating the air, or that 
two fourteen-hole Argand burners consume as much air as eleven men. 

There is no supply of water whatever for the wants of the children, and the 
warming is accomplished by acommon stove in the centre of the room, utterly 
insufficient to diffuse either an equable, or a sufficient heat; the children must 
therefore suffer greatly during winter from cold. The upper room is 75 feet 
long, by 32 and a-half broad, at the sides the walls are ten feet four inches high, 
but the roof, being triangular, reaches in the centre a height of twenty-two feet 
six inches. Allowing nothing for the cross beams, desks, and raised platform, the 
bodies of the children, &c., this room contains 40°037 cubic feet of air. It is 
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occupied from nine a.m, till twelve noon, and from two till four p.m. by, on an 
average, 275 boys and the master. This number of persons, inthe three hours 
of morning teaching, calculating eighteen inspirations to the minute, and twenty 
cubic inches of air to each respiration, generate 398 cubic feet of carbonic acid 
gas, or foul air, exactly one part:in 100 of the whole contents of the room; con- 
sequently, unless there be some provision for the egress of the foul air, and the 
admission of pure air, the usual consequences arising from the respiration of a 
poisonous atmosphere, must be produced:—as wherever the proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas is increased from scarcely one part in a thousand, the natural pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere, to one part in one hundred, its 
deleterious effects begin to be obviously manifested in man, by headache, languor, 
general oppression, and more or less stupor; these are the obvious and immediate 
effects. But, besides the foul air generated in the room itself, the children have — 
the air they breathe still further contaminated by the hot and foul air which 
ascends by a staircase, from the lower school-room, and which will be presently 
spoken of: moreover, during the three hours of teaching, they have poured out 
from their lungs and skins in the form of vapour, nearly fifty-two pints of noxi- 
ous fluid; which noxious fluid is held in solution in the air, and. still further 
defiles and contaminates it. Now the only means of ventilation, and of getting 
rid of this great amount of poisonous air, consist in opening the small windows 
on either side, and even this can scarcely be done except during the periods when 
the room is not used, but if the windows on the south side be opened, an atmos- 
phere loaded with grave-yard emanations sweeps into the room, if on the north © 
side, a nearly as bad result follows, for, but a short time since, a epiica o 
was built. | £00 

The day schoolattached to the church of St.James-the-Less consists of the upper 
room of a cottage, built in 1843; the size of the room is 27 feet in length by 15 
feet in breadth and 10 feet in height; from 70 to 120 children are there daily 
taught for the periods specified, supposing the average attendance to be 95; thes 
95 children, excluding themaster, would require 3,568 cubic feet of perfectly pure 
air to be supplied to them during the three hours, but the room itself only contains 
4,059 cubic feet of air, and during these three hours 137 cubic feet of carbonic 
acid gas are produced by respiration, or one part in twenty-nine and a fraction of 
the atmosphere of the room, and if the space occupied by the bodies of the children 
were deducted from the aerial contents of the room, the proportion would be still 
more frightful. Moreover, during the same three hours there are thrown out from 
the skins and lungs of the children nearly 18 pints of noxious fluid, which inter 
mingles with and remains in solution in the air. 
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births in the different, quarters of the year, specified, and in the different districts 


of the parish: — 
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The following Table, referring to the year 1841, demonstrates the extrava- 
gance and waste occasioned by the present Death and Dirt Tax. It exhibits the 
relative proportions of deaths from epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, | 
called: Zymotic: Diseases, ‘to. the population ; and’ the’ money-loss entailed on 
the parishes by a neglect of Sanitary Measures, supposing that no greater loss 
occurred than takes rie relatively in Camberwell. 


LOSS ON THE YEAR'S DE ATHS IN-LIFE, &c. 


Life 
| One in Money? Sickness.| Funerals. | Labour, 
every 


Total. 









Bethnal Greeny, 99 | £31~ >| £4,648%| £830 [£23,157 |£28,635 











Hackney. 269- js 4 ca | : s 

Shoreditch. 123--| 47-4 ch 143756 2,635 51,982 | 69,373 
Whitechapel. | 83. | 114-.-| 20,461-| 3,655 | 131,928 [150,444 
Pope. (“a0 7s “924 | 165 25,842 26 9831 
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* The calculation of the Money fae refers to- the value of piductit hour 
at 10s. per week for men, and 5s. per week for wemien Bay 78. 6d. pegweek for 
each ae pe : 


- LITERATURE. : a 
SANITARY REFORM, AND AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT; or, 
HOW TO PROMOTE HEALTH AND ABUNDANCE, BY C.F. ELLERMAN, Esa., 


(LATE HANOVERIAN ConsUL aT ANTWERP.) ' Pierce and Hyde. 


At a time when all Europe seems in one mighty mass of convulsion, and 
when a few of the sparks of the fierce Republican fire, which still blazes in an 
adjoining country, have already manifested themselves in the British isles, the 
cause of-Sanitary and Social Reform seems buried ’neath the waves of ‘the 
troubled sea of Politics. Some few months ago the subject raised itself into | ‘Such 
an important position as to have attracted the attention of the greater portion of 
the thinking inhabitants of this kingdom. The press had placed the matter in 
that light to which, from its important position it was entitled. But now the - 
ilealth of Towns Bill seems to creep through Parliament, slow it is true, but 
almost unheeded, 
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The pamphlet to which we are, for the second time about to call the attention 
of our readers, is from the pen of Mr. C. F. Ellerman, and was “cast upon the 
waters” before the exciting events referred to, had taken place. In No, 13 of 
the Health of Towns Magazine, we noticed at some length the avowed object 
of the writer, but did not go into the merits of the subject, as the plan depended 
materially on a point at issue in the Sanitary world, viz:—Does the deodorising 
of a noxious gas take away its infecting qualities? Our opinion, and it is the 
opinion of the great bulk of the Sanitary Reformers, goes rather to negative the 
supposition; we havefrom time to time given our reasons, and nothing that has 
since occurred has tended in the least to shake our convictions. 

We have said, that upon this fact depends the success of Mr. Ellerman’s plan. 
For many years we have been fighting against ‘* Centralisation,’ not in the 
generally accepted sense of that hackneyed phrase which parochial authorities 
seem at once so much to love and dread, but against the accumulation, en masse, 
of those agents which tend to destroy or subvert the health of the people. This 
has been our chief aim, and in the course of the warfare which has been carried 
on for upwards of ten years between certain fixed principles and certain unfixed 
principles, or between social advancement on the one hand, and the masterly 
inactivity of local legislation on the other, a great fact has been discovered—it 
is this—that the agents, which, for centuries we have scattered to the winds, or 
elsewhere, which have made the strong man weak, and driven the latter to an 
untimely grave, are capable of yielding enormous wealth. We have been sending 
our ships to Africa for that which lay in abundance beneath our feet. This seems 
almost incredible, but it is indisputable. Is it not then surprising that a great 
commercial nation like ours, should have overlooked this enormous depot of 
wealth? It is now admitted that the sewers of the kingdom contain more 
riches than the mines of Peru. If the material is not fit to deck the brow of 
the fair one, it answers a more useful purpose: it is capable of reproducing food 
for millions of our famishing fellow-countrymen. Ata moderate estimate, the 
annual value of the drainage of all the large towns in England is more than forty 
milhons sterling. It would for the present be beyond our purpose to go at 
length into the question of value ; we are about to point out the means proposed 
to make this wealth available, at the same time to take care that these means do 
not clash with the all important subject of preventive disease. We have there- 
fore, two objects to keep in view, public health and public wealth. 

In order to convert the sewer-water of large towns into profitable manure, 
there are three propositions before the public, and we shall briefly sketch them 
in the order in which they appeared. 

The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company was the first—it has been in 
existence about three years, and has the support of a great number of the nobility 
and gentry, and among its promoters are practical men whose reputation and 
character justly stand very high. They propose by means of pipes and hose and 
_ with the necessary hydraulical apparatus to convey into the country the sewer 
water, and by these meang to distribute over the land the liquid manure; the 
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plan is perfectly feasible, and the Company are now almost. in a position to com- 
mence operations. ‘They have obtained their Act after struggling with public 
prejudice, (and we may say with public indifference,) since they first saw. the 
light. 

After the above company had been maturing their plans for upwards of 
eighteen months—a rival company took the field under the direction of Mr. 
Higgs, a practical chemist of some repute. We believe he was the originator of 
the scheme. His plans of proposed operation consist of accumulating the sewage 
in large tanks, and in the room of shooting itinto the country by the principles 
of hydraulics, he proposes to precipitate sulphate of lime which is a powerful 
deodoriser, into the tanks, and by such means to éind_ those fertilising agents 
which the sewage water is known to possess, and thus to enable the valueless 
ingredients to escape. Mr. Higgs of course proposes to convert the matter 
ito a solid, and consequently intoa kind of guano. With the details of the pro- 
posed plans, or with their relative merits we have nothing, for the present, to do, 
we shall treat of them in a future article. 

We have now to call attention to Mr. Ellerman’s proposal. Most of our 
readers are aware, that this gentleman is the patentee of a newly discovered deo- 
doriser. ‘The merits of this agent we have on several occasions discussed, and 
Mr. Ellerman having full faith in the power of his agent, suggests a method of 
profitably getting rid of the excrementitious matter of towns which we shall give 
in his own words—merely reminding the reader that the proposed plan is deve- 
loped in a letter to Lord Morpeth, as first Commissioner of her Majesty’s Woods 


and Forests:-— | 
The Sanitary precautions, irrespective of the deodorising process, which I 
propose should be embraced with my plaa, consist in the use of anti-effluvia appa- 
ratus, in connection with the aperture by which the contents of the tanks are 
discharged and the vehicle whereby the matter is conveyed away. Each tank 
will, of course, require a superficial aperture, as much for purposes of occasional 
examination as in order that it may be frequently emptied. In this aperture I 
propose to place the ingenious “ Effiuvia-trap,’”’ lately invented by Mr. Walker; 
for which that gentleman received the silver medal of the Society of Arts, and 
which, I understand has been adopted by several of the late Metropolitan Sewer 
Commissions, and by the Board of Ordnance, at Hampton Court Palace and the 
Tower of London. If it were possible for any smell to arise from the tanks not- 
withstanding the application of the deodorising liquid, this simple invention 
would effectually confine it. Inasmuch, however, as it is not absolutely neces~ 
sary the apertures should be covered by grates, I would suggest, as an alterna~ 
tive, closely-fitted solid plates, unless it be determined to supply the deodorising 
fluid of the tanks through these apertures, rather than in either of the othe 
modes suggested; when grates would facilitate the operation. The solid plates, 
however, would probably prove considerably cheaper; which is my inducement 
to suggest them. The mechanical precaution against the effluvia would, of 
course, be incomplete if it were not extended to the matter in its transit from the 
tanks, his object I propose to accomplish by means of another ingenious in- 
vention, recently registered by Mr. Dray, of the firm of Dean, Dray, and Dean, 
London-bridge, viz., an air-tight nightsoil cart, to which a pump and hose are 
attached, somewhat similar to the model apparatus at present used by the 
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Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers in discharging cesspools. By means of 
this apparatus, the contents of a tank may be dischar ged at once into the cart or 
waggon (from which no effluvia can escape) by one man’s labour, and removed 
to the spot whence it is finally transported to the land... The power of the pumps 
attached to these carts, and the capacity of the hose, is such that a tank of great 
dimensions may be emptied by them in a very short space of time. The opera- 
tion, therefore, might readily be confined to such hours of the night, or early 
morning, as would effectually guard against obstruction of the streets or thorough- 
fares ii which the tanks are situated. In this respect, too, another important 
advantage of increasing the number and diminishing the dimensions of the pro-.. 
posed tanks, by having one to each limited area, is apparent, 

I trust the several precautions I have suggested will prove sufficient to satisfy: 
the most fastidious of those who may continue sceptical in regard to the Sanitary 
effects of chemical deodorisation. At all events, I feel confident these gentlemen 
cannot reasonably contend that more perfect precautions are found in any other 
plan of drainage and sewerage; and I might fearlessly challenge them: to attempt 
to show that the flagrantly wasteful system of consigning the exuvie of the in- 
habitants of populous cities to adjacent streams, as a Sanitary precaution, does 
not offer infinitely less security to public health. 

In order that your Lordship may not fail fully to comprehend the features of 
my plan (so far as I have at present related them), from any inadequate power 
of description on my part, I annex a sketch designed to show the interior of a 
set of water-closets ; the fluids supply cisterns therein fixed; the pipes leading 
to the tabular sewers ; the latter issuing from four streets in connexion with the 
tanks ; and Mr. Dray’ s cart In operation. The artist has taken an artist’s licence 
in representing the closets and the interior of the adjoining chambers more uni- 
formly and neatly fitted up than we can expect to see them in the habitations of 
the poorer classes; and he has followed the practice of architectural and en- 
gineering draughtsmen, in enabling those who look upon his picture to. see 
through brick walis and solid earth, in order to obtain a view of the objects it. 
was necessary to depict. Your Lordship, however, will doubtless understand 
and make due allowance for all this; and it is scarcely necessary to state that I 
by no means expect that all water-closets will be situated on the first floor, as 
the artist has represented them. 

As stated, we do not purpose in this article to go into the comparative merits 
of the three plans which we have sketched. Our readers, for the present, will 
judge for themselves, but in our next number it is intended to examine closely 
the claims of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, Mr. Higgs, and Mr. 
Ellerman. The importance of the subject can scarcely be overrated. — In it are 
-united health and wealth to an enormous extent, and it is necessary that we 
should discard all feelings of parsimoniousness and unjust prejudice. The science 
of Sanitary Reform must be built on truth, as far as we are able to discern it, 


because its principles are universal benevolence, the sum total of all human 
happiness, 
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METROPOLITAN. 


FARRINGDON Warp WITHIN.— 
At a Meeting of the inhabitants of the 
above. Ward, holden at the Queen’s 
Arms, Tavern, Newgate-street, on the 
7th of April, 1848, Thomas Kelly, 
Esq., Alderman, in the chair; the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted:—the 
first, moved by Mr. Blake; seconded 
by Mr. Hartley:—That, from. time 
immemorial, by various charters, as well 
as by divers Acts of Parliament, the 
citizens of London have enjoyed the 
power of managing the local. affairs of 
their City, and amongst those the 
cleansing, sewering, paving, and light- 
ing the same, which privileges they 
have held in consequence of equivalent 
services by money and otherwise ren- 
dered to the State; and im the exercise 
of their rights and privileges they have 
managed their local affairs so as to give 
security to the rich, protection to. the 
poor, and satisfaction tothe public at 
large, at an expense below the average 
of any other locality im the kmgdom, 
because they have personally performed 


offices of toil and responsibility without. 


emolument. Moved by Mr. Deputy 
Hayward; seconded by Mr, Thomas 
Cole:—That amongst other arduous 
duties, the citizens of London have, 
from the origin of sewage in London, in 
conformity with divers acts of Parlia- 
ment, conducted the affairs of their own 
sewers, and brought them to a state of 
perfection, such as no other town in 
England can boast of, which is mani- 
fest by the fact of having at this time 
within the City’s boundaries, over- 
spreading the small surface of 620 


acres of ground, sewers of the incredible 
length of 42 miles, such sewers being 
amply spacious, constructed upon the 
most approved principles, possessing 
every convenience suitable for such 
works, and upon which have been ex- 
pended since the year 1800 no. less a 
sum. than £220,000 and upwards.— 
Moved by Mr. Humphreys; seconded 
by Mr. John Watson; and carried 
unanimously:—That, considering the 
labour as well as the cost of the City 
sewage, 1t is with much astonishment. 
that the inhabitants of this ward learn 
that her Majesty’s Government have it 
in contemplation to place the manage- 
ment of the sewage of London in the 
hands of commissioners appointed by 
Government; if such power be exercised 
with respect to this City, heavy and in-@ 
creased rates will be levied on its inha- : 
bitants, their affairs will be inthe hands - 
of strangers, who will have no respect - 
for them as’ citizens, nor sympathy for” 
their poor, but,on the contrary, Govern- 
ment cold officials, over whom the citi- ° 
zens will have no control, will exercise » 
power quite foreign to, and incompati- 
ble with, the freedom and vested rights — 
of eitizens. 

Sr. ANTHOLIN.—At a Vestry meet- 
ing of this parish the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously carried: —That 
this Vestry are of opinion that the — 
Bill introduced into Parliament by her 
Majesty’s Ministers for the centraliza- 
tion of the Sewage of the Metropolis 
is unnecessary and highly inexpedient, 
especially as respects the City of Lon- 
don. That this Vestry have the highest 
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confidence in the integrity and judgment 
of the Commissioners of Sewers acting 
within the City, and therefore they de- 
precate all measures which may disturb 
the ordinary duties of their office; and, 
considering the large outlay of money 
which has already been made under the 
superintendance of the commissioners, 
it would, in the opinion of this vestry, 
be wrong to interfere, except to provide 
the commissioners with authority to 
compel the landlords of the several pro- 
perties to use the sewage for the bene- 
fit of their houses, and for the promo- 
tion of the public health. 

At a Vestry of the Inhabitants of the 
Parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the City 
of London, held in the Vestry room of 
Bow church, on Thursday, the 6th day 
of April, 1848, the following resolutions 
were unanimously carried: —That this 
vestry, having inspected the map of the 
sewers within the City of London laid 
before them by the vestry clerk, from 
which it appears, as the fact is, that 42 
miles of efficient public sewage, at a 
cost of upwards of £220,000, independ- 
ently of large subscriptions from private 
individuals, have been effected by the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London, and that only three miles more 
can be required to be made, is of 
opinion that the commissioners have 
performed their duties in a very efficient 
manner, and are entitled to the best 
thanks of this vestry for their zealous 
exertions to promote the health and 
comfort of their fellow-citizens. That 
this vestry contemplates with much 
concern the avowed intention of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to deprive the mu- 
nicipal government of this City of those 
important constitutional functions which 
the citizens have so long and so wisely 


exercised, by introducing bills into Par- 
hament involving a system of centrali- 
zation repulsive to all who value the 
civil liberties of Englishmen, by which 
bills, if passed into a law, responsible 
taxation and local government will be 
wrested from the citizens, and placed in 
the hands of stipendiary nominees of 
the Crown. That petitions founded on 
these resolutions be prepared by the 
vestry clerk, signed by the inhabitants, 
and presented to either House of Par- 
liament, as soon as the Government bill 
is brought in. A similar resolution was 
passed at a vestry of the habitants of 


All-hallows. 
“Tur ‘Act’ oF oTHER Days,’?— 


An Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of George III. for regulating the 
paving and cleansing of the city, pro- 
vides, that no person shall drive therein 
a team of horses, but that the horses 
shall be guided by a thong of leather of 
sufficient length, ‘not under four feet.’ 

Crry Sewers Commisston.—A 
meeting was held in the Guild Hall, on 
Tuesday, April 11th, Deputy Peacock 
in the chair. Reports were brought in, 
and resolutions passed relative to the 
abatement of street nuisances. Alder- 
man Moon complained of the bad drain- 
age in and near Aldgate. The Chair- 
man said, that the reason of the delay 
in the construction of the large sewer 
necessary in that neighbourhood, had 
seen thenecessity of ascertaining whether 
it was necessary to take up the old sew- 
er or not. It having now been deter- 
mined in the affirmative, the work would 


proceed forthwith. 

Three hundred and fifty-two deaths, 
and 9,856 cases of disease, with all the 
expense and sorrow and suffering, are 
the penalties paid by Bethnal Green for 
its neglect of Sanitary Measures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cause AND Errect.—Sulphuretted 
hydrogen is one of the gases which are 
being perpetually evolved from decom- 
posing animal matter. Dupuytren and 
Thenard demonstrated years ago that 
the presence of one thousandth part of 
this gas in air was instantly fatal to a 
bird—that a horse died in an atmos- 
phere which contained the two hundred 
and fiftieth part of its volume—and 
Majendie induced all the symptoms of 
typhus fever by introducing one drop of 
putrid water into the veins of a dog. 

Bopinty Exercise.—The greatest 
philosophers have written in praise of 
exercise: Plato said, it would almost 
cure a guilty conscience; Bacon consi- 
dered ‘‘ games of recreation to belong 
to civil life and education.’ Henry IV. 
of France held that manly sports and 
exercises were the foundation “of that 
elevation of mind which gives one na- 
ture superiority over another;’’ and in 
conclusion we say, in the words of an 
old writer, ‘Look to your health; and 
if you have it, praise God, and value it 
next to a good conscience; for health 
is the second blessing that we mortals 
are capable of.” 

DisEASE AMONG TAILORS,—Some 
years ago, Mr. Thackrah, of Leeds, 
measured several tailors round the chest; 
the dimensions, instead of being 36 in- 
ches, were, in most cases, only 33 in- 
‘ches. A statement was published at 
the same time respecting an eminent 
tailoring establishment in London, in 
which 334 men were employed. Of 
this number, not more than 6 had 


reached 60 years of age, and 3 of these 
were afflicted with curvature of the 
spine; 14 were above 50, and most of 
the others about 40. They were des- 
cribed as ‘so subject to anal fistula, 
that they have a ‘ Fistula Club.’ Their 
most common affections are dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea, and dull headache, with gid- 
diness, especially during summer. They 
attribute their complaints to two causes, 
one of which is the posture, the body 
bent for 13 hours a day, the other, the 
heat of the shop. 

INDIGESTION AND ITS EFFECTS.— 
The various disorders generally known 
under the name of indigestion, disorders 
dependent on a want of circulation of 
bleod through the bowels, biliary de- 
rangements, constipation and headache, 
are well known to be the general atten- 
dants on trade, closely pursued. In-— 
deed, in almost every individual, this 
absorbing principle produces one or 
other of the various maladies to which 
I have alluded. More marked is the 
effect when anxiety is added. This 
greatly reduces the functions of the 
stomach ; it produces flatulency, and 
often diarrheea; it sometime affects even 
the kidneys; it almost always, when 
long continued, produces permanent 
disease of the liver. Cancer of the sto- 
mach, moreover, and other malignant 
diseases occur most frequently among 
the victims of mental depression and 
care. 

Errrcrs or PrvENeTIVE Disease, 
—The small-pox, so much dreaded in 


the last. century, is now comparatively 


harmless. In mad-houses formerly, 
persons of unsound mind were tortured 
into madness or death; now that luna- 
tics are permitted to have the use of their 
limbs, and are pleasurably occupied, 
many more are restored to mental health; 
and in schools where flogging has been 
abolished, it is not found that the boys 
become worse scholars or worse members 
of society, than those educated under 
harsher discipline. ‘These facts alone are 
sufficient to prove that something may 
be done towards checking the fearful 
waste of human life in this country. 
Among the consequences of this waste 
we find every year a number of widows 
and orphans amounting to 167,000, the 
greater portion of whom become burdens 
to the community, while the loss in pro- 
ductive labour is £13,000,000, in sick- 
ness £1,500,000, and in funerals 
£300,000. 

UNPALATABLE Facts.—We find that 
there is a fearful increase of mortality 
among the young. Examine the mon- 
strous contrast between Edinburgh and 
Birmingham, and between Edinburgh 
and Manchester, arising ina great mea- 
sure from the employment of children 
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in the manufactories. Premature mar- 
riage is the consequence of an indiscri- 
minate association of the sexes—Sickly 
parents beget a sickly offspring—One 
in seventy does not attain to the fifth 
year of its wretched existence, and 
above one half of those who attain that 
age perish before they arrive at matu- 
rity. Dr. BARNETT. 

SickLty Livereoou.—In this town 

not above 1 in 300 live beyond the age 
of 60 years, whereas in Edinburgh the 
proportion is 1 in 160. 
Goop News ror UNDERTAKERS.— 
In every 10,000 children of all England 
under five years of age, the deaths a- 
mount to 131, or one in seventy-six. In 
every 10,000 adults of all England 
above sixty years of age the deaths 
amount to seventy-one, or 1 in 140. 

Two Srpes or THe Picrurr.—Evi- 
dence has been collected, and contrasted 
with that derived from the condition of 
their better located neighbours in differ- 
ent towns and in the same town. The 
portion of the one has been proved to 
be disease, misery, and death, and that 
of the other health, vigour, and long 
life. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS.. 


It is requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 
fTealth of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 
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THESE are perilous times,—all- Europe seems convulsed, and scarcely a day 
passes that does not see some exiled King, Prince, or ex-minister come among 
us. Revolution is now so common, that our daily journals may almost stereo- 
type the words. People are fighting for they know not what. In that land of 
equality, France, the people march for ten successive hours to the Marsellaise, 
knee deep in mud. Irish treason thrives rapidly, while sedition-mongers parade 
the streets of Dublin .‘‘ ancle deep,” The broom has been cast aside for the 
pike, while good natured Paddy revels in filth, and with placid temper walks 
barefooted through the mire. With him, powder goes down for pure air, whiskey 
for good water, and he talks of coming to the point, (of the bayonet) with all the 
coolness imaginable. Fever stalks abroad in the Green Isle, and dances “ right 
merrily,” in the bye courts of Dublin,—filth is conquering Paddy, who in his 
turn talks of conquering the Saxon. He speaks of ‘‘ liberty, equality and frater- 
nity,” and most conscentiously acts upon the motto. His unity is in idleness,— 
his equality and fraternity consist in lieing down with his swinish friend, cheek 
by jowl. Unhappy man, when will he learn wisdom—when will he learn how 
to conquer himself,—when leave the shadow to follow the substance,—when will 
he learn that to elevate himself morally and physically, he must lead a life of 
cleanliness and industry, for “ God only helps those who help themselves.” 
When will education spread its benign influence over that benighted land ? is 
there any prospect of Ireland regenerating herself? Dare we hope? Yes,— 
even in Ireland amidst the dark clouds which seem to envelope the political and 
social horizon, even there, there is a small gleam of sunshine—it is in Belfast. 
In that town some patriotic men are to be found, who discover that they have 
work to do at home,—that fever has been decimating the people, not caused. by 
starvation, but by filth. In this town are all the causes that generate disease and 
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which IntsH Patriots can find in every town in the island, in Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford, Clomnel, and a dozen more, that we could name, the same state of 
things exist. Lord John Russell has given his solemn assurance that if any Irish 
Member will bring forward a measure to promote the social welfare of the peo- 
ple, her Majesty’s government would support him. Has Ireland a patriot in 
parliament, if she have, let him propose for his country-—and our country too— 
a Health of Towns’ Bill. Take the Premier at his word, stubborn, obstinate 
though he be, in the question of Repeal, he is pliable on this point.— 
Does Ireland—(we wish the name were blotted off the map)—think that an 
English minister would not be delighted to see her happy,-—does she think that 
the English people would not be equally delighted to see brother Paddy happy ? 
Have not the latter proved themselves friends in the hour of adversity? ‘Then 
Paddy, why take up the pike instead of the broom,—why talk of springing 
mines, instead of making sewers;—take pure water and drop the whiskey—the 
Health of Towns Magazine instead of the Nation,—cast away the United Irish- 
man for the Bible, substitute Father Matthew for Mephistopheles, Mitchel and 
Sharman Crawford for Smith O’Brien, then in the favoured quotation of your 
once mighty leader, who could have made you happy, had he not made youa 
factious people—then will you be— 


“ Great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea.”’ 


Look to the industrious Welshman, and the plodding Scotchman, are they not 
happy? Do they follow phantoms ?_ No—then why should Paddy do so. 

Yes, we have hope for Ireland; Beltast will do its duty—she will shame 
Cork, who will then say to Dublin, “ Go thou and do likewise, better if you 


can.” 


But let not these beams hide the motes in our own eye. John Bull has 
‘‘members” which he could and must dispense with, faction, aye and local fac- 
tion too, is very busy thwarting the health of John Bull, but it cannot, it dares 
not ride abroad. It is in the narrow dark corners of Parish Parliaments where 
it is strong. These self-elected, with stiffened collar, and well starched necker- 
chief, tied by Mrs. Tibbs’ own hand for her Lord and Master—there, John Tibbs 
goes and talks of ‘ prescriptive rights,” vows vengeance against the Ministry and 
centralization ; swears that Lord Morpeth is a Destructionist, and an enemy to 
his country, that Chadwick is base and bigoted, and as for poor unsophisticated 
Southwood Smith he is a “ Sanitary M. D.”—John Tibbs with eloquence, much 
more homely than Demosthenes used, unlike Macaulays’ vows, he will not give 
up his prescriptive rights, “ the birthright of Englishmen.” His father paid 
rates, so did his grandfather, and they managed their own affairs, He is de- 
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termined not to yield, he would sooner die on the floor of the House. Poor 
John Tibbs, he little thinks how thankful his wife would be if she could have 
water in abundance in every room in the house, “ at all times and all seasons.” 
He little thinks how Sally the housemaid would hail such a blessing. He does 
not consider how acceptable a nice, cleanly water closet would prove to his 
wife and family. He reflects not on the idea that the son of his neighbour who 
has looked sweet on Miss Tibbs, would rather see the young lady wear the 
bloom of health than look 
‘“¢ Wasting in despair.”’ 
No, no, Mr. Tibbs may be a very good judge of butter or cheese, and we would 


take his opinion of broadcloth, but we do not consider him as an authority on 


engineering, or medical knowledge. He may be a very good natured, kind fa- 


ther, a thoroughly honest man, and a generous neighbour, but it is possible that 
he may be a very bad judge of the causes of disease. If he mistake one article 
for another, and disappoint a customer, the article can be returned, or exchan- 
ged; but let Death knock at the poor man’s door, and claim the early victim of 
Mr. Tibbs’ want of knowledge, or want of time, and the poor man must go. 
Death does not wait till this gentleman corrects his error; there are no returned 
goods in his catalogue. | 
We must have superior control given by our Public Health Bill. Parish pride 
must yield to the general good—Corporate bodies must have their accounts exa- 
mined, and their actions properly directed—the health and wealth of millions 
yet unborn depend upon the latter necessity. We do not want any more expe- 
riments as to the minimum quantity of air and water, upon which the poor can 
subsist. We would wish to see the poor man happy, and his fireside the abode 
of contentment and peace. He must not be driven to the ale house, or the gin 
_ shop, to gratify Mr. Tibb’s vanity. We must stop unnecessary sickness at any 
cost. It is the duty of the city of London to set the example to the other cor- 
porate bodies ; let them yield with dignity. It does noé look well to be told 
that the Mansion house is in the centre of a purlieu of filth. It is bad that the 
festive cheer in that house should find an echo in the cry of typhus, from an 
adjoining street. The greatness of the city of London depends upon its co-opera- 
tion, they must put down such scenes, or they will put down the ancient rights 
of the far-famed city, and the Lord Mayor’s state coach, (which God forbid,) 
will share the same fate as the throne of the barricades. If there be any thing 
hat could induce us to be carried away with the cry of ‘ Centralization, 
the time honored but gaudy splendour of the city of London ; but let not the 
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corporation frighten itself by the hobgoblin—all that we require is, that some su- 
perior power should guide them in the right path, with regard to public health. 
We wish not to rob them of a single Turtle, or to take one wreath from the ci- 
vic crown, as long as the turtle and the crown are not maintained by the puédlic 
taxes. 





THE RELATION OF HEREDITARY DISEASES 
TO THE GENERAL SANITARY CONDITION. 
BY 
S. SCOTT ALISON, M.D., 

(Lic. Royal College of Physicians.) 


The connexion which subsists between the general sanitary condition and fe- 
ver, as well as a variety of diseases which may, in contra-distinction to inherited 
diseases, be styled acquired, is now universally acknowledged and understood. 
Turning from this point, it will be interesting to enquire into the connection be- 
tween the general sanitary condition, and that important class of diseases which 
are called hereditary ; and to determine what may be the influence of an im- 
proved sanitary condition upon this uncontrollable evil, with which mankind has 
to struggle. 

The importance of the question can scarcely be over-rated when we consider 
the vast amount of hereditary disease which prevails throughout the world, and in 
these islands in particular ; and when we bear in mind how unequal the ordinary 
resources of the Healing Art are to cope with the class of diseases under investi- 
gation. 

The exhibition of drugs for the cure of hereditary diseases, has proved a failure. 
Nor is there room for surprise at this result, for it is ascertained that measures 
for the relief and repression of this form of disease, must in order to be successful, 
be long continued, which is simply impracticable with medicines, many of which 
are foreign to the body, and absolutely noxious to it. 

The remedies which sanitary improvement offers, differ much in these respects 
from the contents of the druggist’s shop. They may be long continued, even 
from generation to generation without faltering in their efficacy, and far from 
being foreign to the body, or noxious to it, they are the very requirements of 
health, the very provisions which Nature has fixed as indispensable for its main- 
tenance. We may therefore enquire if they be not calculated to have a most 
beneficial influence on hereditary disease, and to form, in short, the desiderated 
cure. 


* The expression, “‘ General Sanitary Condition,” is here employed in an expansive sense, 
and embraces Atmosphere, Aliment, Temperature, Exercise, and some poisonous Agents, 
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The diseases of this country commonly reputed to be hereditary, are Scrofula, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, Gout, Cancer, and Insanity. But my own 
experience leads me to the conclusion, that various forms of bad habit of body, 
not generally considered to be embraced by these diseases, are also inherited. 
These bad habits of body give rise to great suffering from the numberless and 
often ill-defined complaints they induce. Careful observation leads me to infer 
that a large proportion of the cases of those diseases which are esteemed as ac- 
cidental, such as inflammations, is intimately connected with inherited dispositions. 
I have successfully traced many instances of disease altogether unsuspected of 
connection with hereditary tendency to this source. Many cases of paralysis and 
apoplexy, as well as disease of heart, and great blood-vessels, I have connected 
with gout, and numberless are the cases of rickets, convulsions, hydro-cephalus 
and atrophy, which are distinctly referible to scrofula and other inherited bad 
habits of body. 

But to come to the subject of this communication : what evidence is there of 
the connection between hereditary disease and the general sanitary condition. 
The absence of positive information respecting the circumstances under which he- 
reditary diseases were first manifested, precludes the possibility of giving direct 
proof of their dependance upon a low sanitary condition, but that they originated. 
in this way, a fair and reasonable presumption is afforded by collateral evidence. 

All diseases, which are in short but errors of the functions of life, must 
originally have proceeded from the operation of noxious influences as their im- 
mediate causes. What those noxious influences were at the period of the first 
manifestation of the various forms of hereditary disease, the general low sanitary 
condition in which mankind has remained up to the present hour, leaves us at 
no loss to conjecture. Manifold errors, doubtless, were comprised in the low 
conditions which gave birth to those diseases, but the more prominent and oper- 
ative were those very evils, foul air, defective ventilation, imperfect drainage, 
damp, cold, defective clothing, habitations and aliment, which a sound and com- 
prehensive Sanitary Reform proposes to remove or abate. 

Noxious circumstances at the present day give rise to disease which is trans- 
missible from parent to offspring ; scrofula, in all its various forms, is acquired 
at the present day, and the circumstances which most frequently beget it, are 
the constituents of a low general sanitary condition. Rickets, which I have 
found to be a transmissible disease, is daily produced in the wretched abodes of 
the poor of our densely populated, unwholesome, manufacturing towns. Con- 
sumption, which isa hereditary disease, is acquired by persons free of hereditary 
taint, by the operation of these causes which are found constituting the low gene- 
ral sanitary condition, and other diseases of the same class are similarly produ- 
ced. These facts prove a connection between low sanitary condition and here- 
ditary disease at the present day, as cause and effect ; and while they establish 
this point, they also give a degree of probability to the supposition that they 
held the same relation to each other at the first origin of the diseases under cons 
sideration. 
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The connection betweea a low sanitary condition and hereditary disease, is 
likewise displayed in the former reproducing, or awakening the latter when al- 
ready located, though in a latent form in the system. A large proportion of the 
cases of hereditary disease is thus induced. The sufferers unfortunately num- 
ber amongst their progenitors, one or more who had suffered from hereditary 
disease. They inherit in this way a tendency to disease. This tendency, under 
the influence of circumstances opposed to it, fails to be converted into actual 
disease, and lies latent in the system. But circumstances injurious to the gene- 
ral health arise; these being for the most part, the constituents of a low 
sanitary condition, and the latent evil is excited, and actually hereditary disease 
is reproduced. For examples of the operation of a low sanitary condition , 1n 
reproducing hereditary disease, there can be no occasion here. ‘The experience of 
every one will suffice to furnish many melancholy instances. 


The continuation of hereditary disease, both in individuals and in families, 
through the continuing operation of a low sanitary condition well illustrates the 
relation between these two evils. The disease manifests an uncontrollable obsti- 
nacy under treatment while the low sanitary condition continues in operation. 

The connection between a low sanitary condition, and hereditary diseases is 
further shewn in a very serious result, namely, the aggravation of these diseases 
in those situations where the sanitary condition is exceedingly low, or where it 
is becoming lower. It is the observation of many accurate witnesses, that 
disease including its hereditary forms is steadily becoming aggravated in the 
thickening population of those manufacturing towns, where the sanitary con- 
dition is exceedingly low, and still declining. Such is now positively the 
reign of disease, and of course hereditary disease, In some such places, that com- 
paratively few healthy children are born, the mortality in infancy is 
frightfully high; a large proportion of the adult population is diseased, 
weakly, stunted, and deformed, deteriorated not in body only but in mind also 
This appalling state of things, this increase and aggravation of disease, heredi- 
tary and non-hereditary, has not reached its furthest boundary, and is yet 
becoming worse and worse. It is in the evidence of correct observers that the 
sons of artizans in factories are weaker than their fathers. Recruiting officers 
state that fewer recruits of the requisite strength and stature are now to be 
obtained in Manchester than previously. 

‘The presence of some forms of hereditary disease in rural districts does not 
invalidate the position that they are connected with a low sanitary condition, for 
in respect to one or more of the things which the general sanitary condition 
embraces; viz., air, aliment, temperature, and some poisons, most of such dis- 
tricts are decidedly low, although comparatively salubrious. Perceiving as we 
do from the foregoing facts that hereditary disease, which in its extended ram- 
ifications is a much greater evil than is generally contemplated, is found abso- 
lutely taking its origin, awaking from its latent state, acquiring a permanence 
and assuming a frightfully aggravated form under a general low sanitary condi- 
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tion, we cannot fail to believe that under a sanitary condition improved to the 
full extent that is practicable, hereditary disease may become found to be less 
general, less severe, and in the course of time abating until with passing genera- 
tions, it will become a comparatively light and endurable infliction. 

Fortunately we are not destitute of experience in respect to the improvement 
of hereditary diseases under an improved general sanitary condition. Every 
Physician in practice must have remarked the almost magical influence of pure 
air, wholesome food, and exercise upon the poor, suffering under various forms 
of Scrofula. The same happy results have been observed in considerable bodies 
of men. Thus some prisoners incarcerated in the Penitentiary at Millbank, 
became the subjects of scrofulous swellings of the neck : removed from solitary 
confinement in a cold cell, with prison diet, and permitted to work in the garden, 
and put upon an increased allowance of meat, and some porter, they rapidly 
improved. But my necessary limits must not seduce me into further illustration, 
and warn me to conclude. 

If in these observations, the hopes which have been expressed are ill-founded 
and fail to be realized, it will be to me a matter of deep regret, for if the 
means which are here looked upon as so promising, should turn out to be in- 
operative, then I must confess that there is left nothing to afford one ray of hope 
in this direction from human exertion. 

But if on the contrary these hopes are well founded, let not one day pass with- 
out forwarding at least a step, the great Sanitary cause, warned of the progres- 
sive aggravation of hereditary disease, as well as of the general prevalence of 
other maladies dangerous to life and fatal to happiness and contentment. 

May the day soon arrive when we, under the influence of sanitary improve- 
ments, with grateful hearts, may be enabled to say— 

“‘ How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! Oh brave new world, 
‘That has such people in’t.” 
Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
April, 1848. 





LIFE ASSURANCES. 


Iv is a principle which we have always impressed on the minds of our readers, 
that while the strongest hopes may justly be entertained that a majority of 
diseases which “ flesh is heir to” are to be traced to removeable causes, still 
many of the sufferings to which human nature is exposed are beyond control. 
We cannot mould man to the fashion in which he presented himself before the 
fall, any more than we can do, as it is said, Saint Patrick did in the sister king- 
dom. We must not run away with the idea, that because the state is called 
upon to do certain things in reference to public health, that we ourselves, are 
to remain passive. ‘The state creates powers, and whether or not these powers 
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be given to local boards in order that they may revel, as they have hitherto 
done, in neglect and indifference or whether those boards will be answerable to 
a superior power, still the public will have to do certain things which belong to 
them individually. Instinct teaches us to adopt those rules necessary to preserve 
health, because life is dear to all of us, but more especially to those who pos- 
sess families. To the professional man on whose life depends the welfare of his 
wife and family, the question of health is all-important, and it is to such per- 
sons we would direct a few brief observations in this article, in order to induce 
them to avail themselves of the advantages of Life Assurances. When itis con- 
sidered that by payment of a small yearly sum which nearly all tradesmen 
and professional men can spare, they can on their death assure to their children 
a sum of money which will certainly preserve them from want, we hold 
that it is the bounden duty of persons so situated to effect as- 
surances on their lives;—nay more, we say to neglect this precaution 
is criminal. How many sons have fallen victims to crime, and how 
many daughters have fallen a prey to the seducer, in consequence of such neglect 
in the parent, He who rules the universe alone can tell; no one can have any 
just pretext for not availing himself of the certain benefits derivable from such 
precautions, as ‘‘in the midst of life we are in death.’’ Men, strong, hale and 
hearty, ‘‘ the brave—the fair—the beautiful,” are often cut down as a flower, 
Just as the lightning strikes down the oak and the poplar. 

Now we have taken great care, from time to time to point out the duty of the 
state—the duty of administrative bodies, and the duty of individuals in reference 
to public health. We have shown how society demands that we should all 
endeavour to live harmoniously together, and it has also been our pleasing task to 
prove the relationship which certain bodies bear to the public, as far as the ques- 
tion of the Health of Towns is concerned. Assurance Companies have a direct 
interest inthe subject. The able article from the pen of Dr. Hector Gavin, in 
one of our numbers, most indisputably proved that Assurance Companies were 
more affected than any other class of persons, by local causes, which destroy 
health and life. We perhaps shall be excused for calling attention to a remark- 
able case in point, which came under the immediate observation of the learned 
gentleman, and which was quoted in the article alluded to. 

«* As one fact is worth a thousand precepts, I would adduce the following his- 
tory of a case of Life Assurance: J. K. at 29 assured his life in the 
Life Assurance Company for 1,000/. He came to reside in the Hackney-road, 
close by the Victoria Park, where he enjoyed good health ; eighteen-months 
afterward, he removed to No. 1, Palestine-place, at the corner and top of Beth- 
nal-green road, when he immediately became ill, and in a few weeks after a 
violent attack of fever killed him in a few days. As it was impossible that he 
could have imbibed the contagicn elsewhere than at home, an inspection of the 
surrounding premises took place, in order to discover the causes of the malignancy 
of his disease. This was, at first, difficult, inasmuch as the entrance to the 
neighbouring yard, called Paradise Dairy, was generally kept closely shut, and 
consequenly closed against inspection. The gate however being left open, I 
found an xtensive cow yard immediately at the back of the premises where my 
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friend was dying. ‘Twenty cows and sixteen swine were usually kept there; the 
place was very filthy, and the odour given off from it most offensive. Close to 
the wall, which separated the premises, was a hollow with raised sides filled, or 
rather heaped up, with filth and refuse from the surface of the yard, and the ex- 
crements of the animals; these were allowed to accumulate till a sufficient quan- 
tity had been amassed to be carted away. Into this receptacle the contents of 
the neighbouring privies oozed or drained. 

There was no difficulty in accounting for the cause of the fatal illness of this 
young man, who had no knowledge of the existence of such a foul nuisance near 
his dwelling.” 

It is plain then, that cause and effect were here clearly traced, and although 
we believe that no action would lie by the Assurance Company against the ow- 
ner of ‘ Paradise Dairy,” yet this person was the direct means of robbing the 
Company of 1,000/., and the poor man of his life. The incident demonstrates 
clearly that no person should omit to insure his life: that Assurance Companies 
have a direct interest on the question of public health, and that on a correct calcu- 
lation of contingencies to which we have just referred, must depend their ability to 
meet the demands on them. We have criticised very nicely the pretensions of 
the various Life Assurance Associations in order to discover whether they have 
calculated on these causes which affect their stability, or whether they have made 
those allowances necessary to insure to them a reasonable profit, at the same time 
that they afford us a guarantee for safe investment therein. The Professional 
Life Assurance, 76 Cheapside, seems to have been founded on such principles as 
thoroughly to meet our views, (viz.) by taking upon themselves the trouble of 
ascertaining, by indisputable evidence the eligibility of every person seeking to 
assure, and thus avoiding litigation, as law expenses detract very much froin the 
profits of some of these Associations. The tables of this Company seem to be 
so admirably based, as to afford every inducement to parties who seek to as_ re 
their lives, at the same time, the names of the directors, who are men of high 
standing, are a sufficient guarantee, that what is promised by the Company, will 
surely be performed. 

We regret that want of space prevents our going into the theory in which the 
calculations of Assurance Companies are based. They are highly curious and 
interesting, and we shall speak of them at length, in an early number. 

Let us conclude this article by again pressing on our readers who have not as- 
sured their lives, immediately to do so—long before the Health of Towns Bill, 
becomes law, many who are now in the prime of manhood, will, by insidious 
causes, be cut off. Let them then beware of the words—TOO LATE, 
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THE BLESSINGS OF IRRESPONSIBLE 
POWER. 


Every great question, religious, political, or social, has had to contend with a 
phantom raised up to terrify the timid, and to keep back the waverers. All 
history shows us that the greatest improvements in past ages, and indeed in our 
own time, fought against bigotry and intolerance in a thousand forms, Those, 
who from self interest, or from the narrowness of their understanding, 
desired to serve their own ends at the public cost, in consequence of the 
obliquity of their minds’ vision, stood in the way of that progressive reform of 
existing abuses, which is the very essence of conservatism; these parties have al- 
ways had their war-cry. Catholic emancipation had to contend with ‘‘no Popery.’ 
Corn Law Reform, with ‘‘ cheap Bread, means low wages ;”’ and Sanitary Reform 
has ‘* Centralisation” to fight with. It would seem as if error, unable to stand 
against truth, must robe itself in its most hideous garb, just as the savage, before 
the battle disfigures himself in proportion as he is deficient in moral courage. 

Some few weeks since, the city of London almost stood alone in its opposition 
to a sound measure for the protection of public health. The city, or rather the 
corporation, has completely organised an opposition to what is termed, the ‘‘ Cen- 
tralising principle” of the Health of Towns Bill. Exeter, Bristol, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, ewm multis aliis have been in their respective corporations 
protesting against ‘“‘ Government interference’’ in their local affairs; but what is 
marvellously strange, and strikingly ominous, the people in these large towns 
have said nothing. No, opposition generally emanates from the authorities; they 
cannot stir up the masses, nay, they cannot even get up a meeting to oppose 
the Public Health Bull, unless it is in a corporation, or common council cham- 
ber ; the ‘‘ sanctum sanctorum,”’ of the “ prescriptive rights’ men. We shall 
not thus early give our opinion now tolerably well known as to the provoking 
indifference of the public ; it is presumed that the reader will make that disco- 
very if he patiently peruse this article. 

The successive numbers of this periodical have shown the disparity in health 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the town and country districts, between different 
towns, and even portions of the same town. The causes have been traced to 
those evils generally comprehended in the terms, bad drainage, and sewerage, 
scanty supply of water, the want of light and ventilation, the proper paving and 
cleansing of the public thoroughfares, the prohibition of burials in towns, and 
the supply of wholesome food. There are other collateral points which it is not 
necessary here to enumerate ; they are matters of detail, and will be noticed in 
their proper place. 

The persons to whom all laws relating to the important desiderata, just stated, 
have been entrusted, are the common council of large towns, and in many in- 
stances, what is generally termed, ‘ Local Paving Boards.” The metropolis has 
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a goodly lot of these boards, we believe nearly three hundred ! One parish, St. 
Pancras, is blessed with upwards of twenty. Ifin the multitude of council there 
be wisdom, this parish would furnish Gamaliels enough for all Europe. Or if 
cleanliness and health depended upon the quantity of persons to devise the pro- 
per means, to what perfection should St. Pancras not lay claim? Few of our 
metropolitan readers can possibly be ignorant of the state of St. Pancras, its 
main thoroughfare, Tottenham Court Road, will afford them a pretty clean no- 
tion of the courts and alleys. Now the Registrar General is a kind of school- 
master in the cause of public health, and he sums up weekly, with great care, 
the delinquences of his pupils, who, by the bye are not very apt scholars, we 
mean the municipal and parochial authorities. This learned functionary can tell, 
while quietly perusing the “mortality returns’ at Somerset House, whether these 
bodies are doing their duty or not. He can map out the course of disease in all 
large towns while seated in his official residence. What does he record of St. 
Pancras ? why, that theunnecessary deaths are one in two hundred and sixty 
nine! So much for St. Pancras, with its legion of local legislators. We wouldclaim 
special attention to these facts, and also to the truth that epidemic diseases arise 
almost invariably from local causes, and these causes are removable. Now if 
labour, and if sickness detract from the productive power of the country, we es- 
timate St. Pancras to lose as follows :—-The table is calculated on the supposition, 
that in every week’s illness the labourer loses seven shillings and sixpence ; the 
result would be, that St. Pancras is minus— 


For Sickness Funerals Labour Total 
£11200. £2000. £143,606. £156,816. 


Again we say so much for St. Pancras—so much for local govvrnment. Now a 
great portion of this parish comprises newly constructed capacious thoroughfares, 
and large squares, which act as lungs to the surrounding streets. Here local 
science and skill, (if such things exist), have had an opportunity to make what 
the sailors term “head way.” It is not a district like St. Giles’, comprising a 
whole mass of narrow courts and alleys. No—St. Pancras is a fine specimen 
of the north-west parishes of the metropolis : what a picture does it then repre- 
sent? Let the doctor and the undertaker answer this question. They are very 
plentiful in St. Pancras. 

Then we have said that St. Pancras is highly favoured in two ways ; in its 
local position, and in the numbers of the administrators of its local laws. The 
reason why we have selected St. Pancras for our observations, will presently be 
seen, if they are not already manifest. 

Leaving the metropolis, we are now about to take a peep into the country. 
We are spared the trouble of going into Parliamentary evidence on the state of 
the provincial towns, as before us lies the report of the sub-committee of the 
Health of Towns Association. It is a compilation of opinions as to the state of 
England and Wales, in reference to precautionary reasons against disease. 

I. What is the present sanitary state of the town of ’—From the 
preceding summary of the answers to this question, it appears that out of 69 
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towns the sanitary state is good only in 1; tolerably good in 9; improving, 4; 
not answered, 4; bad, 38; very bad, 18. 

The following are examples of the statements as to the present condition of 
the several towns which accompany these answers :— 

Abergavenny.—Very bad. 

Ashburton.—Very deficient in sewerage and drainage. The habitations of the 
poor in many parts of the town are very bad. Great numbers of them are not 
supplied with privies, consequently the lanes, and even the path to the church, 
are in a disgusting condition. 

Bath.—Tolerably good. 

Bedford.—Some parts of the town rendered so bad by open cesspools, slaugh- 
ter-yards, &c., that the prevalence of epidemic disease is constant. 

Birkenhead.—Bad ; and the mortality of the last year very great. 

* Birmingham.—Speaking generally, it is devoid of artificial means for pro- 
moting health ; it is much favoured by natural circumstances, else its state 
would be much worse. 

Bolton.—In a filthy and unhealthy state. 

Boston.—Very bad indeed. 

Brentford.—Truly dreadful. 

* Brighton—There is a lineal extent of about 32 miles of streets and places 
which are built upon, of which only six and a-half have a common sewer. The 
area of the town is drilled with cesspools ; even some of the wells have been 
turned to that use, since water has been supplied by a private company. 

* Bristol.—Decidedly bad; the mortality is very great. 

Cambridge and Canterbury.—Pretty good. 

Carlisle.—Most faulty. 

Cheltenham.—Fever of a typhoid character prevails among the poorer classes 
at all seasons of the year. 

Croydon.—The worst of any district in the country, exclusive of the metro- 
litan districts; no sewerage at all; drainage very defective; and what there is, 
goes into streams which are used for domestic purposes. 

Derby.—Very defective. 

Kast Retford.—In point of fact there is no drainage. 

Gateshead.—Very defective. 

Gloucester.—Improving under recent alterations as recommended in Reports 
presented to Town Council by the members of the medical profession acting in 
a body. 

Halifax.—Very defective in most respects. 

Hanley and Shelton.—These townships are completely neglected, as far as 
sanitary arrangements are concerned. 

Hereford.—Drainage superficial; many of the large sewers stopped up with 
dirt; the house-drainage equally bad; such as it is emptying into cesspools 
which abound in the very centre of the city, and which are at once offensive and 
very unhealthy to the inhabitants of the city. 

* Hull.—Some parts as bad as can be conceived; many districts very filthy; 
with a few exceptions, the town and coast drainage extremely bad; great over- 
crowding, and want of ventilation generally. 

Ipswich.—Very bad. 

Kidderminster.—Very defective; drainage extremely imperfect; nuisances 
abound in all directions from open cesspools, slaughter-houses, &e.; fever con- 
tinually prevalent. 

Lancaster.—The sewerage incomplete and defective throughout; streets badly 
paved, and insufficiently cleansed; cesspools and other nuisances permitted to 
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exist, without the slightest interference by the authorities; no public supply of 
water, and the habitations of the poor have been provided without any consider- 
ation for health, either as regards situation, air, or means of ventilation. 

Leeds.—Very bad. 

Liverpool.—Bad. 

* London, City of.—Sewers, when made, of very little use; doubtful whether 
they are not even mischievous; the stench arising from them is intolerable. 

* Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Very defective; whole districts, particularly the su- 
burban, unsewered, without house drains, unpaved; utter neglect of accommo- 
dation for the labouring classes. ever and other epidemics constantly present. 

Norwich.—Very bad. 

Nottingham.—Bad. 

Oxford.—So defective as to demand immediate alteration. 

Plymouth.—Very bad; of all the houses in the town, not one in three is well 
drained. 

* Preston,—Extreme ignorance and inattention to sanitary arrangements keep 
the average age at death in this town among the lower classes at 18 years, 
and infantile mortality among the same classes to 55 to 59 per cent. 

Ramsgate.—Miserably deficient in sewers and drains. 

Reading.—Scarcely any artificial sewerage or house-drainings. As a whole 
the town is more like a fortuitous combination of materials than the dwellings 
of a civilized and scientific community. 

Rotheram.—Very bad indeed. ‘The cholera raged here dreadfully in 1832; 
since which time nothing has been done to improve the parts visited by it. 

* Sheffield.—Exceedingly defective. 

Shrewsbury.—Extremely bad; no general system of house-drainage; street 
drains so imperfect in construction and design as to be unfit for the reception 
of more than the surface water; in many houses the cesspools, privies, &c., 
are beneath the level of the drains in the adjacent streets; several grave 
yards are situated many feet above the level of the ground floor of adjacent 
houses. 

South Shields.—Bad in the extreme. 

* Sunderland —Many districts in the most disgraceful state; no sewers; 
no water; no privies; lanes and streets never swept ; large and offensive mid- 
dens and other noisome accumulations of filth allowed to remain for weeks. 

Swansea.—Abominable; a more ill-kept, neglected, or filthy state of things 
can hardly exist in any town of equal size. 

Taunton.—Very bad; general and great want of drainage; some large open 
drains run through the town, and there are several others in the immediate 
vicinity of thickly populated districts. 

Truro,—Very unhealthy. 

Winchester.—The town is well supplied with water constantly on at high 
pressure, but this is the only good sanitary arrangement; there are but few 
drains ; what there are are useless from obstructions; the town abounds with 
pig-sties, slaughter-houses, and all sorts of nuisances; fever and other epide- 
mics are constantly prevalent. 

Wolverhampton.—Bad. 

Worcester.—Bad. 

Worthing.— Unhealthy. 

Yarmouth.—Most defective. No supply of water at all; slaughter-houses in 
the centre of the town; great accumulations of filth; no general means of 


cleansing, 
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There—there is a picture of ‘‘ Merrie England” under irresponsible local go- 
vernment. Why it is Pandora’s Box, certainly, on a large scale. Now we are 
not in possession of the number of local legislators ruling the whole of those towns, 
but at a rongh guess we should say, including the metropolis, they amounted to 
upwards of twenty thousand!! We have shown what irresponsible bodies have 
performed in a metropolitan parish; the reader can form an estimate of the 
blessings they entail on about three-fourths of the kingdom. 


(To be continued.) 


* The towns marked with the star are the most violently opposed to superior 
controul, 


SKETCHES IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


(By Hector Gavin, M.D.) 
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INFLUENZA~—There are no returns of cases of this disease except, in District No. 4, and in 
the workhouse; this is attributed chiefly to the disease passing into the stage of Bronchit is 
before it is seen by the medical officer; the same explanation applies to district No.2. In 
district No. 3, the diseaseis said to have passed into common fever, and in No. 5, the healthy 
district, a considerable number of cases of catarrh are marked,”some of which may proba- 
bly have been cases of influenza. 

RemitTENT FEvEr—TI am unable to account for cases of Remittent Fever occurring only 
n district No, 4. 

TypHus—Nearly al! diseases, it mattered not of what kind, assumed the typhoid form, and 
many merged into typhus. This was more peculiarly the case in the densely populated and 
filthy districts, Nos. 3 and 4, 

Crour.—One case of Croup or Cynanche-trachealis occurred in District No, 1, but of a 
trictly i nflammatory character. 

Two cases occurred in district No. 5, the one preceding Measles, the other accompanying 
Scarlatina, the latter died ; these are marked under Measles and Scarlatina. One als© oc- 
curred in the workhouse of an inflammatory character. 

Tarusa—This disease was common among the infants in the workhonse, and was managed 
by the sick nurses, and is not returned in this table. 

Crotera—No decided cases of Cholera have occurred, exceptin the dirty District No. 43 
many severe cases of bilious sickness have, however, taken place during the warm 
weather 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS, FROM Ocr, Ist, 1846, TILL Oct Ist 1847. 
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SANITARY REFORM 


IN 


RELATION TO THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 


THERE seems to be a growing conviction in the minds of all classes that there 
are extensive measures required at the hands of the government for the amelio- 
ration, as far as the law can affect it, of the social state of the working popula- 
tion. There is no denying the fact, that thousands of the labouring classes— 
whose industry is the main element of our national greatness, are sunk into a 
position so debased, that it is impossible the pen can describe, or the pencil 
depict it. And what isa source of considerable regret to all right thinking 
minds, this sad blot in our national character, isnot so much the result of the 
individual negligence of the lower orders of society, as the neglect of the legis- 
lature, in securing to them those requirements which can only be guaranteed 
by legal aid of the state. The poorer portion of our fellow creatures have unques- 
tionably as much desire to be cleanly and to observe those rules necessary to 
ensure health and comfort, as their more favored brethren. We say this ad- 
visedly, because there is unfortunately a feeling pervading the minds of thou- 
sands of the wealthy and the governing portions of the community, that dirt is 
inherent to a majority of the poor. Experience, has however shown, and par- 
ticularly the experience of late years, that the poor man knows that upon cleanli- 
ness both of his person and his house, his health chiefly depends, and that on it 
also rests the pecuniary hope of himself and family. If we would look for 
evidence on this point, which indeed must almost be self-evident, it is to be 
found in the thrifty care shown by a great portion of the labouring classes in 
joining those benefit societies which provide a small pittance for them, in the 
hour of sickness. As it is perfectly possible to shew them that a very small part 
of this amount, if laid out in effecting sanitary improvements, will remove the 
- greater portion of thecauses which affect their health, it is not difficult to estimate 
the favor with which the labouring classes will hail the intervention of any mea- 
sure which can insure to them the blessings of health, or which will interpose a 
shield between them and disease. But the working-classes hitherto have re- 
mained quiescent, because they have been in darkness as to the sources from 
which disease emanated; they have been taught to look upon them as uncon- 
trollable, and have consequently borne sickness with the most perfect resigna- 
tion. Or if they have, in their hours of reflection considered that the causes of 
disease among them were capable of removal, they must have concluded that 
the powers who should have exerted themselves in this respect, have neglected 
or misunderstood their duty. Wence the working-man has peculiar claims upon 
the legislature, because it professes to do for him all that is required at its hands, 
and more especially as the working-man has not generally a yoice in the making 
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of the laws by which he is governed. England does not stand alone in this 
respect. The same arguments apply in all civilised states. But while govern- 
ments may enact stringent laws for the protection of the health of the people, 
they can do no more. The people especially, of our own nation, are very sen- 
sitive on the point of state interference in their social affairs. The legislature 
may provide general laws for the proper supply of water, good sewerage and 
drainage, the ventilation of public buildings, &c., but it can scarcely go fur- 
ther. It cannot build proper dwellings for the poor, this must be left to 
private enterprise, or to the philanthropy of those who take pride in making 
others happy. D’Angeville in his treatise on the municipalities of France, 
says “La Charité légale 4 quelque taux qu’on la porte ne peut secourir tantes 
les miséres; la charité privée qui heureusement ne meurt jamais dans le coeur 
de homme, vient alors en aide,’ —and the learned Frenchman is correct. 
There are thousands of things which the State cannot do, and Providence seems 
to have wisely ordained it, in order that man may voluntarily exercise the highest 
function of his mind, BENEVOLENCE. 

Notwithstanding the amazing wealth and enterprise of England—notwith- 
standing the unequalled generosity of her government and of her people, while 
her flag was floating over every sea, and the slave looked upon it as the talisman 
of his liberty, her social state was like a cancerous sore, eating up the vitals of 
her people; she had been so long in extending her territory abroad that she over- 
looked her dominions at home. Her people, even contiguous to the Houses of 
Parliament which made laws for one-third of the world, were so sunk in abject 
wretchedness, arising chiefly from the State’s neglect in respect to their social 
and sanitary condition, that they possessed every attribute of the cannibal, save 
his ferocity. Here drunkenness and vice of every kind found a local habitation 
and aname. Here the murderer and the thief founda home. Here prostitution 
nestled and sin reigned triumphant. ‘ Look upon this picture and then upon 
that,” the world never before saw such a nation, so powerful was she abroad 
and so powerless at home. At length foreigners discovered our weak point,— 
envious of our philanthropy, which they could not, or would not imitate, they 
pointed at us saying, ‘ Charity begins at home, look at the social condition of 
your people;”—forthwith a parliamentary inquiry was issued, and there was 
revealed a state of things which we have fully described, and which was, and is 
still, to a certain extent, a type of the condition of all our large towns. 

Tired of reposing on the laurels which she had gained in the mighty contest 
against the world in arms, England began to conquer herself, and substitute the 
benevolence of peace for the glory of war. While all Europe else is girding 
on the sword, and the war-whoop is already heard in “ the land of song,””—Italy 
—-we are marching on triumphantly to a peaceful victory. 

No sooner had the Parliamentary Committee finished its labours and published 
its report, than several associations sprung into existence in order to assist the 
state, or to do that which the state cannot effect. The success of the labours of 
these associations are to be seen in the Public Baths and Washhouses, Model 
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Lodging Houses, &c., &c., as well as in the more cleanly appearance of the 
Metropolitan thoroughfares.* 
Its past operations have been as follows: — 


‘‘ A range of cottages, on a site where cottages only were admissible called 
Model Buildings, in Bagnigge Wells. These are now occupied by married 
couples, and aged females; whose rents are paid weekly, with great thankfulness 
for the cheap and wholesome lodging provided. 


‘“‘ Three houses repaired and thrown into one in Charles-street, Drury-lane, 
wherein clean and proper accommodation is found for eighty working men. 


‘* The Model Lodging-house for single men, built expressly for the society in 
George-street, St. Giles. In this house 104 single men are provided with sepa- 


rate sleeping apartments, and every other desirable accommodation at the charge 
of 4d. per night. 


“ All these establishments are full, the rents are regularly paid, and the in- 
mates are very thankful for the advantages they receive. The number of per- 
sons now tenanting the society’s houses is three hundred and twenty, while in 


various parts of the country their allotment tenants are five hundred and fifty- 
six. A 


« These three undertakings, therefore, while they return a fair and adequate 
rental for the capital laid out, are producing important benefits to the working 
classes, and are compelling improvement in lodging-houses generally.” 


Now there is a capital lesson in the few lines quoted from the appeal of the 
society. First :—that the poor “are very thankful for the advantages they re- 
ceive.” This is an answer to all the doubts and cavils of those who have op- 
posed the progress of Sanitary Reform, or who have remained indifferent to its 
success. The generality of the lower orders appeared to be in such a confirmed 
state of filth and wretchedness, as that to attempt to redeem them from such an 
apparently hopeless state, was considered Utopian in the extreme. But the task 
is far otherwise ; they embrace all efforts for their social amelioration with alac- 
rity, and “ are very thankful.’’ So far,so good. We must throw to the winds 
the opinion of our forefathers, that men, because they are poor, must be left to 
themselves, with no friendly hand to guide them in their erratic course. 

The Philanthropist has tried the interesting experiment of offering them a 
choice to live cleanly, and to endeavour thus to elevate themselves, and he has been 
successful. He has found that necessity, not inclination, has kept the majority 
of the poor in their present humiliating state, morally and physically. ‘“ Ne- 
cessitas non hadet leges,” says the sage, and the rule applies to the condition of 
the poor. 

But there is another point in respect to this society, to which we would draw 
attention, viz :—that money vested in improving the dwellings of the labouring 
classes, is a profitable speculation. This is cheering in the extreme. Anti-so- 
cial Reformers have held the cry of increase of rates in terrorem over the heads 
of the community, 

“* Be still, if you're wise, 
You’ll be tax’d if you rise.” 


But this argument is beginning to findits true level. I¢ will now fetch bu 
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little in the market. The people begin to understand that it is cheaper in a 
family, as it is in a nation, to be healthy than to court disease. The landlord 
as he improves the condition of his tenants’ houses, will soon discover that they 
can pay their rent more regularly in health than in sickness. He need not be in 
a feverish excitement every Monday morning as he goes to collect his rent, ex- 
pecting to find his tenants decamped with the key left under the doorway. Let 
us return to the movements of the society, they do not propose to remain satis~ 
fied with their past successful operations ; their motto is FORWARD. 


“‘ But there is a very numerous and interesting class, for whose benefit great 
efforts ought to be made. ‘The mechanics and other labourers, occupied in the 
heart of the metropolis, and having wives and families who are compelled to 
dwell in localities where employment is to be found, surely demand some con- 
sideration. 


«The Committee desire forthwith to make an earnest attempt to meet the wants 
of this interesting and important class of persons. They at present have in view 
two sites, in the very centre of the metropolis, either of which would admirably 
answer the purpose. 


« They are endeavouring to gain possession of one of them; but it will be ne- 
cessary, in order to their effecting this object in a proper and efficient manner, 
that they should first raise a sum of £5,000 or £6,000, which will obviously be 
required to erect any building of such extent as to serve as a model for future 
undertakings. Hence a public appeal must be made, since the whole of the so- 
eiety’s funds have been exhausted in the completion of the three works above 
enumerated.” 


Five or six thousand pounds; this is the amount required to afford comfort- 
able dwellings to several hundreds of deserving industrious poor families. Be 
it observed too, that it is not to be given away, the money will return fair inter- 
est. We shall not here interpose our thoughts on the scenes we have witnessed 
in some of the “ Lodging houses” of this metropolis. We would prefer that the 
reader should reflect on the brighter side of the picture, and think of the happiness 
and comfort of his own home, after which, let him consider whether he can do 
anything to make the fireside of the working man the abode of comfort. Those 
who have experienced the pleasure of doing good, and who has not? will lend 
their aid to this society. There is ample room for all of us in this wide world, 
and enough of happiness if we seek itin a proper manner. It is also much easier 
to be happy than miserable. We should all yield a little, and look upon man- 
kind as descendants of the same parent, and answerable to the same God for our 
conduct in this life. Like grandfather Whitehead, we should “like to see every 
body happy.” ‘The poet says, that 


** Man’s inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands mourn.” 


The truth of this is indisputable—that we could all be happy is equally true— 
why therefore are we not? We fear that the cause lies, more or less, at every 
man’s door. To elevate the physical, moral, and religious condition of the mas- 
ses, is the duty of all, and this is the aim of the promoters of Sanitary Reform. 
It must be canfessed that it is a step in the proper direction. The success of 
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the cause lies chiefly in individual efforts ; we can all do something towards 
raising the superstructure, the foundation is already laid. That Providence, 
whose tender care for His creatures is manifested in all His works, has blessed 
the cause of Sanitary Reform, and social advancement. We feel confident, that 
in these tenements which the society (to which we have adverted), have evected 
for the abode of the working classes, there is many a knee prostrated in prayer 
to the true God, which would;still, but for the effort of the philanthropist, have 
been physically and morally debased. Then parodysing two celebrated lines, 
we say :— | 
Let him now give who never gave before, 
And him who always gave, now give the more. 





Tue Destruction or Sopom.—lIt was a beautifully calm and quiet everi- 
ing ; the sun had set, and one by one, the night’s grey pilgrims came toiling up 
the immutable, and ever youthful heavens. Lot sat in the Eastern gate of the 
city looking out upon the deepening shades of the gathering twilight. | While 
gazing, he saw two strangers of comely and beautiful exterior approach the gates; 
as they entered, he invited them to his house. In return for his courtesy, they 
told him the object for which they were come to Sodom. “Arise, and depart, 
said they, for the Lord will destroy this place.” Ue believed the word that they 
spake, and with his wife and his daughters, hurried from the doomed city. Mid- 
night had passed ; morning had already dawned ; and the sun was rising over 
the earth, tinging creation with a saffron glory, when suddenly his proud beams 
were obscured with a portentous cloud, and nothing was visible but the shadow 
of his crown. ‘The air grew hot and thick. The cloud which had at first ob- 
scured the sun, now spread over the whole heavens. In the distance was heard 
the throbbings of the fitful thunder. Suddenly the cloud burst, and a deluge of 
sulphurous fire poured down on the devoted cities. How terrific then, the sur- 
prise and agony of the expiring multitudes! the shrieks of womanhood, the 
piteous wailings of infancy, and the speechless agony of manhood! Yells of 
blasphemy, groans of anguish, and cries of suffering rose from the perishing 
throngs, mingled with the wild and hysterical prayer, which rose ever and anon 
to the throne of the Thunderer, but rose too late to save ! There lay the mother 
clasping her infant in her arms, and covering it with her garments, nay, even 
with her own body, to shield it from the floods of flame and sulphur which fell 
and hissed around. Gradually the cries were hushed, the voices were stilled, 
and Silence, Death, and Ruin erected their thrones in the midst of the skeleton- 
peopled city. The drunkard lay clasping his glass, and the miser his gold ; the 
harlot and the maiden, the rich and the poor, the oppressor and the oppressed, the 
prince and the pauper, the monarch and the slave, were all mingling indiscrimi- 
nately in the burning sea. Every living thing had ceased to breathe. Awful indeed 
was that vast city’s silence !_ Desolation and Death screamed the pean of triumph 
over the mouldering heaps of the scathed, the blasted, and the burning dead ! 
Silence reigned in the monarch’s hall, and fire consumed the lordling’s mansion. 
Decay sat grinning amidst the wreck, and Oblivion threw his sable pall over the 
crumbling ruins ! And now a dark, dreary, and sluggish lake flows over the spot 
where once stood the cities of the plain —ORIGINAL, 
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THE MORAL IMPULSES: 


OR; 


THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF BODY AND MIND. 


1 ee 


BY 
BU Root NGI ON, B...WoA LE, 


PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES. 





“© Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 





Tue intimate connection subsisting between the mind and the body, the recip- 
rocal influences which they exercise upon each other—however subtle and myste- 
rious their nature—and impalpable the line of demarcation by which they are 
separated, are nevertheless too obvious to require demonstration. That the 
healthy and diseased conditions of the one, produce a corresponding sympathy 
in the conditions and manifestations of the other is likewise equally obvious. 
Admitting this, it will be immediately evident that in treating of the opera- 
tions and diseases of the md, and more especially the moral impulses, which 
exercise so vast an influence upon health and happiness, we are treating of 
a subject intimately connected with the moral and physical welfare of the 
individual, and pari passu, the moral and physical well being of the public in 
general. Our subject then, it will be perceived, holds no unimportant—though 
remote,—relationship to the great question of Public Health. 

We have no intention in the present article of trenching upon the domain of the 
metaphysician, by attempting an elaborate analysis of the elementary principles 
of mind. The primal and latent causes of mental phenomena lie beyond the 
province of the psychologist, who has less to do with their essential nature than 
with their operation and developements. Among these phenomena, there are 
none more remarkable and interesting than those which are found to result from 
the empulses of our moral nature. Antecedent to the developement of reason, 
and undiscoverable by the reflective faculties, these impulses are independent of 
either, and anterior to both. They form what is commonly denominated, the 
character. Upon applying to them, the principles of a rigid mental analysis, we 
shall find that the primary phase which they assume, and by which they make 
themselves known, is that of a consciousness of a feeling, which has not shaped 
out for itself a tangible and external mode of manifestation. With an irresisti- 
bly impellant power, they force their possessor to seek out a sphere of activity 
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nd usefulness, calculated to eliminate their character, and to afford ample scope 
to their energies, It isa wrong notion, that a course which a man is destined to 
pursue, is pointed out to him by reflection ; that course is decided by whatever 
chances, to be the dominant impulse of his moral nature. By this remark, we 
would not bethought to insinuate, that if a man’s course be vicious, the predomi- 
nant impulse which guides it, is necessarily pernicious, All these impulses are 
‘virtuous in themselves, and indispensable, alike, to the happiness of the individual 
and the community. It is only their excess, or an unwise and imprudent at- 
tempt at their repression, which is productive of evil. Such attempted repression, 
though it must ultimately prove futile, is certain to entail incalculable injuries 
upon the individual; for the man, who with a fool-hardiness, wondrously akin to 
insanity, enters the lists with Nature herself for an antagonist, while, as far as 
his own efforts are concerned, he may be said to grapple with a phantom, will 
find, when the visor drops from the face of his uncertain enemy, that he has been 
wrestling with afoe, whose Medusa countenance will paralyse all his energies, 
aud chill him into stone. His life will be a perpetual series of mistakes, all his 
hopes blasted, and his purposes frustrated, because they have contravened a funda- 
mental law of his being, and run counter to the divine and dominant impulse of 
his moral nature. Such a course commenced in folly and obstinacy, will often- 
times terminate in madness. The irritation superinduced by the moral struggle 
of a lifetime—combined with a consciousness of wasted energies—an aimless 
existence—and the despondency engendered by disappointed hopes, yielding at 
length to the hysterical ravings of mental imbecility, and the frenzied fancies of 
insanity. These impulses are commonly known by names which are less de- 
scriptive of their character than of their results. We call them acquisitiveness— 
love of life, of freedom, or we characterise them by the name of the object which 
they impel us to pursue, ambition, fame, religion, &c. 

That individualising idiosyncracy by which every man is distinguished from 
every other man, is entirely dependant upon the dominant moral impulse. The 
moral idiosyncracies of nations and individuals, are referrible to the same cause. 
Nor must it be forgotten that all these impulses were in existence long anterior 
to the time, when consciousness revealed to us that existence. Reposing in em- 
bryonic slumber, they are unfelt and unrecognised till awakened and called into 
existence by the pre-disposing influence of external circumstances. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances, we can never be conscious of more of the im- 
pulses than are absolutely vested in action. This is indisputable, inasmuch 
as the soul can never be conscious of inactivity, no more than it can be conscious 
of a negation of thought. Its consciousness never extends beyond its sphere of 
action ; if it did, it would be conscious of ‘naction—that is—conscious of nothing! 
which is a contradiction in terms, for Hw nihilo, nihil fit. Thus an impulse in 
embryo, as yet undeveloped, has no consciousness for the mental sense, the soul 
being ignorant of its existence. ‘To a mis-apprehension of the nature of these 
impulses, when they are just awaking into consciousness, may be traced the ex- 
ploded doctrine of innate ideas. Between those unfathomable depths of the soul, 
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where all is hidden and obscure, and its surface, where consciousness expands 
into mental power, there is, if we may so say, a “terra incognita’—an unex- 
plored territory, across which, the lines of communication that serve for the 
conveyance of the spirit’s electricity, are few and feeble. The vulgar notion that 
reason exercises unbounded control over the nature and conduct of man, is in- 
accurate. Over the moral impulses she exercises little or no control. She fre- 
quently endeavours to change the character, but her efforts are invariably vain, 
though she occasionally modifies some of its phases. She has often demonstra- 
ted to her own satisfaction the absolute folly of religion, but the moral impulse 
is not to be deceived by her special pleading, and it laughs her demonstrations 
to scorn. Unaffected by the conclusions of the most terse and trenchant argu- 
ment, faith, which is the foundation of our moral nature, is utterly unintelligible 
to reason, and unamenable to the laws of logic. Reason has often demonstrated 
to her own satisfaction, the inutility and vanity of riches; but the moral impulse 
—the love of gain—superior to all her arguments, compels reason herself to as- 
sist In the accumulation of that wealth which she is using her every effort to de- 
preciate. She has repeatedly denounced the love of fame as a passion inimical 
to human happiness; but in spite of her denunciations, the moral impulse per- 
severes in its pursuit. The moral impulses, in fact, may be modified in their de- 
velopement, but can never be eradicated. Peculiar forms of belief, and modes 
of thought, being temporary in their nature, and having no inherent connection 
with the mind, may be extinguished ; but the moral impulses, which are coeval 
with the existence of the individual, superier to the will, and unamenable to rea- 
son, preserve their legitimate influence intact, under all circumstances, and are 
the only mental characteristics which are essentially immutable. If it be asked 
how the soul becomes conscious of the impulse, we answer, by the ideas which 
it originates. ‘These ideas may be harmoniously consecutive, and strictly logical, 
or they may be as incoherent as the ravings of delirium, or as brilliant and fan- 
tastic as the images which glide through an opium eater’s dream. Whatever may 
be the mode of external manifestation which they assume, they form the only 
true exposition of the character. Summoning the understanding to their tribu- 
nal, they point out to it the course which it is to follow, and the sphere in which 
their energies may be most readily and efficiently educed. If these impulses 
could act without generating ideas, we should feel compelled to act wtthout an 
object, and to maintain incessant activity, without knowing its purpose. The 
facility with which we are able to interpret even the minutest variation of the pri- 
mitive impulse, we owe exclusively to our education, and it is a faculty that may 
be cultivated to an almost infinite extent. We have said that these impulses are 
only productive of evil, when they are misunderstood, or developed to excess ; 
and we may remark here, that if this faculty of cultivation be neglected by an 
individual in whom religion is the dominant impulse, ignorant of the object to 
which it is incessantly and pertinaciously urging him—the Being for whom it 
demands his worship and veneration—he will, in consequence of this neglect, 
ultimately sink into a state of the most abject superstition. Reason and impulse 
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are often in direct antagonism to each other, but their relative potency remains 
the same throughout the life-time of the individual. The empire of reason is 
far more limited than is generally supposed. Her attempts to effect a 
radical change in the character, are invariably futile, and generally ter- 
minate in demonstrating the inadequacy of her powers to the accomplishment 
of the task which she so vain-gloriously arrogates. She has frequently 
attempted to prove by the most elaborate arguments, thatGod is a shadow, 
and faith, foolishness; but the moral nature, rising superior to all her 
sophisms, perseveres in the worship of the one, and the cultivation of the other. 
Reason is not acreative faculty, it is simply constructive; she may construct out 
of the materials furnished to her by the moral impulses, but to create, independ- 
ent of their aid, she is powerless. In the work of destruction she is equally im- 
potent; she may modify the developements of the moral character, but to 
eradicate its elementary principles, baffles her utmost exertions. The impulses 
(each in its separate sphere,) are susceptible of illimitable developement. This 
susceptibility of illimitable developement constitutes the principal distinc- 
tion between the phenomena of mind and the phenomena of matter. ~Conse- 
quently, to attempt to explain the one by illustrations drawn from the other, is 
useless and absurd. If we analyze the dominant impulse of our nature, that is, 
the one that gives rise to our most favorite idea, we shall ultimately discover 
that they indicate a want of our nature ; the nature of which want is a problem 
given by the impulse to the understanding for its solution, nor will it ever permit 
the understanding to rest till the problem is solved. When, by the solution of 
this problem, the understanding has shown that it perfectly comprehends and 
fully appreciates this primitive want, the soul instantly becomes conscious of the 
primary object of its existence, and rousing into exercise its mightiest energies, 
uses its utmost endeavours to gratify the dominant impulse. Whenever, from 
its limited capacities, the understanding is inadequate to the solution of the pro- 
blem, life becomes a perpetual burden, and existence, a miserable failure ; the 
mind shows itself unable to grasp anything but the most common place truisms, 
and the individual lives and dies a melancholy illustration of the most pitiable 
mental impotency and indecision. Originally every impulse is blind, though 
potent, and requires the understanding to enlighten it ere it can be satisfactorily 
developed. An enthusiastic nature, impetuously pressing onward in obedience 
to the mandate of the dominant impulse, without waiting for reason to point ont 
the sphere in which it may be most efficiently developed, commits as grave an 
error as the more systematic thinker, who, taking the very opposite course— 
merely consulting his reason—to the utter neglect of his impulses, degenerates 
into the purely disputatious caviller, indifferent to truth, and contending only for 
victory. We admit that it is extremely difficult to draw the line of demarcation 
between the territory of reason and that which is assigned to our moral nature. 
The latter must beware of the encroachments of the former. Mankind are prone 
to two extremes, to follow the dictates of reason, to the neglect of their moral 
impulses, or blindly to follow one of the latter, independently of all reason, The 
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man, who, by steering a middle course between these two extremes, discovers, 
and practically illustrates in his own conduct, the legitimate nature and extent 
of the intluence wielded by reason over the impulses, has solved the grand pro- 
blem of life, and is greater than Cidipus. 

Reason has been repeatedly censured for yielding to the passions, instead of 
arousing her energies for their subjugation, This censure has arisen from a 
misapprehension of the duties devolving upon reason. Reason is a guide, and 
not a master. Her object is not to vanquish, but to enlighten; not to annihilate 
our evil inclinations, but to point out their sad and bitter consequences. She 
does not impel us to the exercise of virtue, but paints in the most glowing colors 
the rewards attendant upon its practice. 

The impulses ought never to be developed without enlightenment from reason, 
but when enlightened, they may act independently of her suggestions, or even in 
opposition to her mandates;—she may point out to the impetuous temperament, 
the advantages of a chastened prudence, but she must never be allowed to paralyze 
its enthusiasm, or to school it into stolidity. 

A strong impulse, acting im concert with a weak understanding, is likely to 
prove incalculably injurious to its possessor. Under such circumstances, reason 
being inadequate to her task, is compelled to invoke the co-operation of the ima- 
gination in her work of guidance and control. But as the imagination, both in 
her nature and her object, is the very antipodes of reason, this temporary and 
mechanical amalgamation of their agencies, is productive of the most palpable 
incongruities, and gives rise to those manifold and annoying eccentricities, which 
are constantly manifesting themselves in our daily intercourse. Insanity is the 
ultimate and legitimate result of this preposterous union. Imagination is the 
parent of enthusiasm, and it is the duty of reason to point out to the latter, her 
proper sphere of developement. But when, through ignorance or impotence, 
she is inadequate to the discharge of this duty, enthusiasm is left to follow the 
tgnis fatut of the imagination, which too often leads her into the mire of mad- 
ness. 

In consequence of being misunderstood, enthusiasm has been perpetually 
misrepresented, and traduced; she has been made responsible for acts on which 
she has pronounced the most unqualified condemnation. Enthusiasm rightly 
understood, and legitimately developed, is the harmonious operation of all our 
impulses, under the light and guidance of reason. Her noblest developement, 
her highest altitude, is to be witnessed in the magnificent creations of genius. 
Her presence is oftentimes assumed by individuals for particular purposes,— 
(sometimes political, at others religious,) who are utterly destitute of her influ- 
ence, and totally ignorant of her sublime and ennobling character. The political 
demagogue makes enthusiasm a pretence for his self-worship, and the religious 
fanatic, to conceal his bigotry. But let not enthusiasm be charged with the 
extravagances of these impostors. In them the higher impulses are subjected 
to the lower, while it is the unceasing object of enthusiasm to subordinate the 
lower to the higher, Consequently, instead of these absurdities being palmed 
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upon enthusiasm, it is evident that they result from the very antipodes of that 
arrangement which she is labouring to accomplish. We shall return to this 
subject in an early number. Space warns us now. 
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Ir will be seen from the texts we have chosen for the subjoined article, that the 
subject of Sanitary Reform is now engaging the attention of the three learned 
professions, Divinity, Physic and Law; and the discussion is no longer confined 
to London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other large towns in England, but is 
extending to Scotland, and it will soon be taken up by some eminent men in 
Ireland. We know that this subject has already excited much interest in Cork, 
and we trust that so soon as the public mind, in any part of the kingdom, is 
prepared for the great social change which will be effected among us by the 
operation of a sound and comprehensive sanitary enactment, the measure will be 
extended to it; and we further hope, that in the course of a year or two, the 
whole kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland will enjoy the provisions of a sani- 
tary bill, whereby health, peace, contentment, and happiness may prevail among 
the inhabitants of our favoured land. 

All classes are now taking a deep interest in the matter, the medical profession 
was the first to arouse public attention to the evils resulting from the neglect of 
Sanitary measures. The clergy of the establisyed Church are now bestirring 
themselves most zealously in the same cause; the desire of doing good has also 
taken possession of the minds of some of the members of the legal profession, 
and we hail with much satisfaction the labours of Mr. J. Toulman Smith. His 
recent work on the laws of England relating to Public Heath, contains much 
valuable information; the attentive perusal of which will amply repay the reader. 
We, however, do not agree with the author in thinking that the present laws are 
sufficient for the protection of the public health, ‘‘ and for working out practical 
sanitary* improvement.” 

We regret that our limits at present will not allow us to write a detailed 


* It would be very desirable if writers could agree in the spelling of this worde 
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account of Mr. Smith’s interesting volume. With the sentiment expressed at 
page eight we fully agree—That, “ any measures which are local only, must 
of necessity be radically, and upon principle defective and bad.” ‘‘ The enormous 
evils and injustice arising from the operation of the innumerable local acts of 
parliament is self-evident, and cannot be too often pressed upon attention.” 

Dr. Croly, the learned author of the sermon, now before us, is well known to 
the public. It appears that this discourse is one of the first results of the admir- 
able pastoral Letter of the Bishop of London, to his clergy. We have perused 
it with much satisfaction, and we hope with some benefit. 

The text chosen for the occasion is from Romans, v.12. ‘ By one man 
Szz entered into the world, and Death by sin.”’ 

The Doctor thus commences his discourse: — 

“Death is a divine punishment, But there is no portion of the providential 
government, which gives a more powerful proof of the unwearied beneficence of 
Heaven ; death has thus been made the great preservation of society. If man 
were immortal, after the fall, the progress of sin would have been without resist- 
ance. We see the evils of extreme length of life, even in the earliest stages of 
the world “ the earth was filled with violence ;” the only remedy was death.” 

By the distribution of death among all classes of society apparently without 
system, silently withdrawing generation after generation, the existence of society 
is changed without the change of its form. ‘The old are not all swept away at 
once, some are left to guide by their experience, the action of the middle aged— 
the ardour and activity of youth becomes united with the clear experience and 
passionless understanding of age. Famine, war, and pestilence, have undoubt- 
edly been ministers of divine justice, permitted by the Almighty to fall upon his 
creatures as chastisements for disobedience to His laws. Love to one’s neigh- 
bour is one of the most beautiful of the divine precepts, and by the following of 
which, war and pestilence may probably be averted. God, in the affairs of this 
world, uses the agency of man to promote his glory. He would have all men 
happy, but without health it is neither possible for man to be happy, nor to fulfil 
the measure of his days upon earth. Longevity is scarcely possible, neither is 
it desirable without health. It is therefore our bounden duty to extend the phy- 
sical comforts of this life to all our fellow men; much power is placed in the 
upper and middle classes to extend the blessings they enjoy, to their poorer 
brethren. The days of miracles are past, even the apostle Paul would not trust 
to any direct miraculous interference to save himself and his f low travellers 
from shipwreck, but he used the means which were at his disposal. ‘‘ Except these 
men abide by the ship, ye cannot be saved.” Those dreadful scourges which in 
other countries have decimated the human race, may, by the adoption of proper 
sanitary precautions, with the Divine blessing, be prevented making their havoc 
amongst us. The fire of London, occurring the year after the visitation of the 
plague, by sweeping away numerous houses in the various streets, at that time 
without ventilation and without drainage, has, in all probability prevented a re- 
currence of that fearful disease. Again, small-pox, which in former years com- 
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mitted such terrible havoc among our population, is now so mitigated by vacci- 
nation, that we have reason to believe it may be entirely eradicated if more effec- 
tual means were taken to extend the remedy. And if we are right in our hypo- 
thesis that fever is produced by the foul and pestilential vapour arising from 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter in over-crowded districts, without a 
proper mixture of pure air, we have it certainly in our power to lessen its severity, 
if not entirely to prevent its occurrence; starvation will not produce typhus 
fever, it will only render persons exposed to the noxious exhalations, arising 
from the causes above mentioned, prone to take the disease. Surely then, with 
these facts before us, it behoves us diligently to bestir ourselves, and adopt every 
precaution which experience has pointed out, to prevent the return of such 
a fatal epidemic as the Cholera, and the same precautions which are necessary 
to prevent a recurrence of cholera, will be found to be equally efficacious, in pre- 
venting the invasion of typhus fever. 

Pestilences have, at different times fallen upon the inhabitants of the various 
cities of our globe, and from several passages of scripture, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy it is unanswerably proved, that pestilence has 
executed the judgments of God. 

Since the Christian era, Dr. Croly observes, ‘ there have been recorded twenty 
extensive European pestilences, besides others whose devastation was local.” 
‘** Hitherto it appears that no plague has ever produced a moral reform. Thu- 
cydides dates the especial profligacy of Athens, from the era of the plague. It 
was simply a divine punishment; the scourge, and not the teacher.” 

From the history which is given by our author of the cholera, it appears that 
in England twenty thousand lives were destroyed by its ravages, and the same 
number in Paris alone. Dr. Croly concludes a highly instructive and interesting 
discourse by quoting the practical instruction contained in the pastoral Letter of 
the Bishop of London, wherein he exhorts his clergy to assist in forming local 
committees in their parishes, obtaining subscriptions for assisting the poor in 
the various means of purification, by providing baths and washhouses, and by 
relieving in some degree the immediate pressure of distress among the people. 

Although we acknowledge both famine and pestilence to have been employed 
by divine justice, which the sacred history of the world proves to have been the 
fact in past ages, yet we cannot fully agree with the doctor in his conclusion, 
when he asserts “ that the cholera is a punishment, is beyond question.” ‘The 
genius of the Christian religion, and the entire character of the present dispen- 
sation, forbid us to look to this disease as a primitive visitation. If it were such, 
no human skill could prevent or cure it, but we think it may be prevented, expe- 
rience certainly proves that proper medical treatment may deprive it, m many 
instances, of its deadly force. We would, therefore, regard the cholera as a 
solemn warning against intemperance and physical uncleaness; as an admonition 
to the employment of the most efficacious means of improving the healthiness of 
cities and towns, the draining of marshes, the purification of rivers and streams, 
the application of the contents of sewers to the purpose of manuring the soil, 
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instead of allowing them, as at present, to pollute the air we breathe and the 
water we drink; and the maintenance of the strictest sanitary regulations through- 
out human society. It is a disease which attacks the drunkard, the person of 
uncleanly habits, the dwellers in low and ill-drained spots, the occupiers of filthy 
dwellings; it therefore solemnly admonishes us to better the condition of the 
poor, and to diminish the numerous incentives to disease which exist in thickly 
populated districts. Above all, it loudly calls upon us to exert ourselves for the 
moral reformation of human society, and to rouse our unhappy fellow creatures 
from the state of indifference, which is commonly manifested by the ignorant and 
depraved, to the true welfare of their bodies and souls. If the approaching 
visitation of cholera should stir up the public mind to the just contemplation of 
these truths, its effects would be rather beneficial than otherwise, and instead of 
a curse, it may yet prove a blessing. 

As we have already far exceeded our limits, we must defer our remarks upon 
the Lecture on Sanitary Reform, by Dr. Gilchrist, until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Crty CoMMISSION OF SEWERS.— 
On Tuesday last a court was held at 
Guildhall, Deputy Peacock in the 
chair.—Deputy Harrision brought 
under the notice of the court of the 
contents of what he called a most ex- 
traordinary publication, purporting to 
be ‘* the report of the sub-committee of 
the Health of Towns Association on the 
answers returned to questions addressed 


to the principal towns of England and | 


Wales, and on the objections from cor- 
porate bodies to the Public Health 
Bill.’ The statements were put for- 
ward in the shape of question and 
answer. The first question was, what 
was the present sanitary state of the 
place alluded to, and whether the 
authorities had suggested the adoption 


spontaneously of complete sanitary , 


arrangements of any one kind, for ex- 
ample complete drainage with sewerage 
and with suburban drainage? The 
answer given, as regarded the City of 
London, was, nothing of the kind has 


been at all suggested; that these sewers 
when made, were of very little use; and 
that it was doubtful whether they were 
not even mischievous, thestench arising 
from them being intolerable (laughter. ) 
To a question relating to the supply of 
water, with the sewerage, house drain- 
age, street-cleansing, and the protec- 
tion of property and life from fire, 
answers of a similar nature, denying 
that the City authorities did or were 
capable of doing anything likely to be 
of any service. He particularly called 
their attention to the next question, 
which was, ‘‘ were any of the existing 
defects in the sewerage, drainage, and 
supply of water’ ever pointed out by the 
local authority before attention was 
directed to them by some one not be- 
longing to their body ?”” The answer 
was, “The corporation has of late 
made a great deal of noise about sani- 
tary matters, but it is only since the 
vices of its government have been ex- 
posed by other bodies, and in a man- 
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ner that inclines to the suspicion that 
it is only done to prevent the govern- 
ment taking the administration of the 
funds out of their irresponsible hands.” 
Mr. Harrison then read a question as 
to the capability of any person to judge 
of sanitary works, and whom the peo- 
ple would trust with the expenditure 
of their own money upon such works; 
and said the answer was the mere 
monosyllable “ none;” so that it ap- 
peared from the pamphlet that out of 
all the latent enterprise and integrity of 
the City not one individual was to be 
trusted with the working of sewerage. 
Mr. Harrison referred in strong terms 
of indignation to the assertion that 
between 1838 and 1844 upwards of 
58,000 children were destroyed in the 
City who would not have been des- 
troyed if the rate of mortality had been 
the same there as it had been in one 
outlaying district. He concluded by 
moving, that application should be 
made through Mr. Daw the chief clerk 
of the court, to the secretary of the 
Health of Towns’ Association, request- 
ing to be informed of the name or names 
of the person or persons who had given 
such information with regard to the 
city of London.—Mr. Kemp seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to. 

Tue Sanrrary Commuisston.—Dr. 
Adolphus Barnett, had a conference 
with the Sanitary Commission yester- 
day, at two o'clock, respecting a dis- 
gusting nuisance situate on the western 
side of the Regents’ Canal, Limehouse. 
He presented two memorials, the one 
from the inhabitants of Ratcliffe, signed 
by 200 persons,—the other from in- 
habitants of Limehouse, signed by 150 
persons—praying that the Commission 
would cause inquiry to be made, and 


take such other steps as they might 
deem most prudent to effect the re- 
moval of the nuisance, and an alteration 
in the 46th clause of the Bill of Health 
(the 57th clause in the amended Bill.) 
Dr. Barnett supported the prayer of 
the memorial, he stated that the stench 
arising from the Chemical Works, (the 
nuisance alluded to,) was so intolerable 
that the inhabitants were obliged to 
keep their windows closed, thus pre- 
venting that free current of air so es- 
sential to the preservation and invi- 
goration of health. That the passers- 
by were frequently seen to hold their 
handkerchiefs to their nostrils to pre- 
vent the inhalation of the noxious gas 
which is constantly escaping from the 
chimney of the Chemical Works, and 
that kitchen utensils were tarnished by 
it;—that it caused loss of appetite, 
vomiting, difficulty of breathing, head- 
ache, &c. Some persons were about 
leaving the locality solely on account of 
the existence of the nuisance. The 
Commission entered very fully into the 
matter, and expressed their intention 
of forwarding the memorials to Lord 
Morpeth, as to the best means of effect- 
ing the objects the memorialists have 
in view. 

Droporisinc AGENT.—The metro- 
politan Sanitary Commissioners are 
submitting Mr. Ellerman’s and Sir Wil- 
liam Burnett’s deodorising agents to a 
rigid test as to their relative merits. 
We sincerely hope that fair play will be 
shown to both parties. 

INrRA-MURAL BurtAus.—Recently 
at the vestry meeting held in St. Cle- 
ment Danes parish, Strand, it was sta- 
ted that the clerical committee appoin- 
ted to adopt measures respecting burials 
in cities and towns had nominated twen- 
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ty clergymen and twenty laymen, whose cities, and that the following lay gentle- 
names were to be forwarded to Lord men were nominated for the parish of 
Morpeth, for his lordship to appoint a St. Clement Danes, viz., Mr. Mackin- 
committee for those gentlemen, for the non, M.P., Mr. G. A. Walker, Mr, 
purpose of finally suppressing burials in Twining, and Mr. Sambrook. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. D. (Birmingbam.)—Our efforts are rather directed to prevent than to cure 
disease. We aim at removing causes, not to wait for their appearances, We do 
not assert that disease would be thoroughly banished from the country if sanitary 
precautions were ever so perfect ; but that more than half of the diseases which 
now affect our people are induced by removable causes, either generally or in- 
dividually, we most faithfully believe. Consumption, unquestionably, to a cer- 
tion extent, is hereditary ; but by proper precautions in diet, exercise, and climate, 
where the person is pre-disposed to this disease, it may be subdued, if not eradi- 
cated. Contraction of the chest, with high or ‘stooping shoulders,” denote a 
pre-disposition to consumption. ‘To counteract this defect, an erect carriage and 
much out-door exercise will prove beneficial. Mr. Binyon of 40, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, London, has invented a Chest Expander, admirably suited to 
assist the sufferer in this respect. It is beautifully and anatomically made, and 
well adapted to assist the Chest, in order that the latter may give to the lungs 
that freedom of action which is absolutely necessary to preserve them in a healthy 
state. With the hints we have given as to diet, exercise, &c., and the use of 
Mr. Binyon’s ingenious ‘‘ Chest Expander,” you may ward off that disease which 
you say has decimated your family. 


Non-Suspscripers.— We have been requested by many of our friends, to ex- 
tend our labours over the questions of poor law medical relief, and medical juris- 
prudence, both of which are intimately connected with the subject of sanitary 
reform. We have also been promised very able literary assistance herein, and 
would feel thankful to our friends who desire to become contributors, transmit- 
ting their names as early as possible. Itis to be hoped, that by making the 
matter of this periodical as useful and as popular as is consistent with the objects 
we have in view, that a number of persons who have hitherto stood aloof 
from the great question of sanitary reform, and who look upon it as dry and 
uninteresting, may be induced to take an interest therein. It is our aim to make 
the subject popunar, if possible, and the increased interest which all classes 
seem to take in it, leads us to hope that in this respect PUBLIC HEALTH will be 
considered as important to the _InprvipvAL as it undoubtedly is to the Nation. 
We trust in our next number we shall open a fresh field for our exertions. 





Tt is requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 
Health of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 
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One of the most important features connected with the carrying out the grand 
system of Sanitary Reform, which its supporters and the Government have in 
view, is that of making a Survey of the Metropolis, together with taking the 
proper levels. The piecemeal work which the late Commissioners of Sewers 
adopted was, to a certain extent, the result of the confined space of their opera- 
tions. It could not be expected that they could do as effectually in a limited 
area, as if their jurisdiction extended over the entire district of the Metropolis. 
The new Commissioners, therefore, saw the immediate necessity of commencing 
a survey of the whole district under their control, and have wisely determined 
that an accurate Plan should be made of London and its suburbs. Every one 
will admit the necessity of such a document, as we are far behind the French 
and other great Nations in this respect, added to which it will be found tho- 
roughly impracticable to draw properly, on a large scale, such a vast area as is 
contained within the limits referred to; we could no more expect a cabinet-maker 
to make a set of drawers without knowing the size of the frame, or a tailor to 
make a suit of clothes for a person whose stature he was unacquainted with, 
than we could reasonably expect sewers to be properly constructed without a 
general system of levels, and a ground plan of the streets. Agreeing, therefore, 
so far with the Commissioners, the question forces itself on us, “ who is to do 


the work ?” 

The Commissioners, acting chiefly under the direction of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, first consulted the head of the Ordnance De- 
partment, who recommended that the triangulation should be immediately com- 
menced, and it is now in course of progress, under the superintendence of the 
Military Engineers and their subs. In the mean time we see stirring the Civil 
Corps of Surveyors, whose theodolites and other instruments long since, from 
want of use, have been committed to the care of some near relative, whose sign 
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board can be seen in almost every street. These men, after the brief but brilliant 
campaign of 1845, reposing on their laurels, until they have no longer any to 
repose upon, are looking with much anxiety to the passing of the long promised 
Health of Towns Bill, because it holds out to them the prospect of being enabled 
to discharge the long arrears which it is said many of them owe to the weekly 
goddess, who generally favors them with a visit every Monday morning. But 
lo! they find that the Commissioners have determined on employing the Ordnance 
Corps for the Civil service, and every street, yard, lane, and alley, is to be visited 
by ared coat. Let us see whether this be policy on the part of the Government 
or not. 

Previous to the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act about the year 1835, 
there were very few surveys of any extent in the Kingdom. Some of our noble- 
men and. large land-owners, it is true, had their broad acres pictured on paper, 
but these with some very questionable maps of a few of our large towns, were 
nearly all that we then could boast of; hence up to that time, the Civil Surveyor 
was a kind of a nondescript creature, who combined with his calling the duties 
of auctioneer and land agent, and sometimes extended his labours over the thank- 
less occupation of village schoolmaster. But the Tithe Commutation required 
that the whole of England and Wales should be accurately surveyed and mapped, 
and our quondam friends’ prospects brightened. Even at this time it should 
be borne in mind that in some of the large towns there were persons practising 
as surveyors, possessing considerable skill and repute. Nor were they wanting 
in respectability. Under the Tithe Commutation Act the chief management was 
left to some four or five Commissioners, who also consulted the Ordnance De- 
partment, and ultimately a Board for superintending and testing (?) the surveys 
was formed, and it was determined that the work should be done by the Civil 
Surveyor of the Kingdom. 

At the head of this Board, under the name of an Assistant Tithe Commis- 
sioner, was Capt. (now Major) Dawson, a gentleman whose skill as a Military 
Engineer was unquestionable, but whose practical knowledge of the work to 
which he was appointed amounted to—norHine. The Government might just 
as well have consulted a French-polisher on the art of making a “cabinet,” or 
Monsieur Soyér on the best mode of fattening Cattle, as have placed Capt. Daw- 
son to superintend the Parish Surveys of England and Wales. ‘The consequence 
was manifest, as we shall show. In the first place he issued ‘‘instructions”’ as 
to how the Surveys were to be made and the Plans drawn. Strict injunctions 
were given that the “theodolite” or instrument, even then exploded, excepting 
in the Surveys of Towns was to be used, The Maps were to be drawn to a cer- 
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tain scale, and like Joseph’s coat, were to be “of many colors.’? They were to 
be carefully shaded, showing the hills in the distance, with the ‘meandering 
stream ”’ in its natural color, blue or green paint. Foot paths were to have cer- 
tain mystic delineations, while all windmills were to be shown in perfect action. 
Even the unfrequented walk of the solitary flock of sheep was to be faithfully 
traced. Every tree was to be in its proper place, while the foliage was to be 
carefully shaded on the north side. Stone bridges were to be distinct from wooden 
bridges ; private roads, parish roads, highways, all had their symbols ; the no- 
bleman’s or millionaire’s mansion had its proper position assigned to it, while 
farmer Hodge’s humble dwelling, like beauty itself, was to be unadorned. In 
fact, if Milton himself had required an illustration for “ Paradise Lost,” the 
immortal poet might have found a fit subject in the plans of the gallant captain 
for— 
“* Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades,” 

(we are almost out of breath) were admirably colored up in the “ instructions ;’’ 
to the bewildered Surveyors, who seemed to agree with the author that the Plan 
“looked well upon paper.” But the execution of the work required considerable 
time, and very superior accomplishments; and another matter interposed, 
THE Cost. Seeing that they were required to perform certain extraordinary 
duties, the Surveyors charged accordingly, and there are many Maps of Parishes 
now deposited in Somerset House which cost three shillings per acre, In conse- 


’ which are very doubtful as to. accuracy, while 


quence of these “ instructions,’ 
other Parishes were carefully surveyed and mapped for something like one-twelfth 
the charge. What was really required for the purposes of the Act was a plain 
Map, accurately drawn, in order to arrive at the contents of each field, &c.; and 
this the working Surveyors were aware of, hence they chuckled at Capt. Dawson’s 
‘system, knowing full well that the bubble would soon burst, as it very soon 
did. Promoting military wisdom by civil experience, the Commissioners issued 
supplementary instructions, stating that all they wanted was a plain, but accu- 
rately constructed Map, to an uniform scale, (viz.) three chains to the inch. 
The whole of England and Wales having been completed, a great many 
respectable, skilful surveyors are now out of employ, and we know not what evil 
spirit has come over the Government, that they should employ the military corps 
to do work affecting the social condition of the people. The estimates of the 
military surveyors, we are told, far exceed those sent in by the civil corps. We 
may here state that the latter have founded an association in order to unite the 
respectable and properly qualified members of the profession. The committee, 
on behalf of the association, have sent the commissioners a written tender (offer- 
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ing to give security) for the survey of the metropolis, at a much less sum than 
the Ordnance men are prepared to do it for, although the latter will receive their 
military pay in addition to the amount they ask for the work. 


Now we have given the new commissioners our humble support, and we are 
vain enough to hope that we have done them a little service, but in the face of 
what we have in this article, stated, we are by no means satisfied that the board 
is acting justly and prudently. It is not fair to employ men to do work who are 
already ia the pay of the state, while a large number of persons of almost the 
same profession are absolutely in a position little above want and are able and 
willing to do the work. Added to which the military are called from their duty 
to do civil service, but when it is proved that in addition to these things, the 
survey will cost more, and that the public are to be taxed to pay for it, then it 
proves a manifest injustice. 

If in spite of these representations the Commissioners of Sewers employ the 
military surveyors, they will, we think, be giving the death blow to the Health 
of Towns Bill. It will afford those who oppose that measure just grounds 
for accusing them of arbitary rule—the bane of centralization. The commis- 
sion will give the world indisputable proof, that the supposed Hobgoblin which 
parish authorities have raised, and named centralization, really exists, not in the 
brain of the parish beadle or local commissioners, but that it positively sits in 
Greek-street, enveloped in the garb of philanthropy, united with the dignity 
of Science. 


Tae Heattu or Towns Bitt.—Faction and intrigue are doing much to 
mutilate this unfortunate measure. It is much to be regreted that the Govern- 
ment do not show a little more independance, and not permit Members of 
Parliament totally unacquainted with the question, to dictate to Lord Morpeth 
what part of the Bill shall, or shall not become law. The Bill bids fair to be 
shorn of its best clauses ; it is impossible to tell until it is reprinted what it 
proposes to enact. 


en 
pia 
wn 


WASTE OF LIFE. 


Every popular question is in danger of being injudiciously advocated. Bold 
assertions and exaggerated estimates oftentimes supersede that calm and search- 
ing enquiry, by which alone truth can be elicited, and the question at issue be 
placed upon a firm basis. We state this as a general rule, and it can hardly be 
expected that Sanitary Reform should form an exception to the rule. Calcula- 
tions founded upon erroneous data, have been incautiously brought forward by 
some of its friends, and these have been seized upon with avidity by its adver- 
saries, Who have thus endeavoured to fix a stigma of falsehood and exaggera- 
tion upon the whole body of sanitary reformers. A cant cry has been raised by 
its opponents, which has been loudly reiterated by the thoughtless and the 
superficial, that— ‘‘ anything can be proved by figures.” We happen to be of 
that number who think that nothing can be proved without them, and therefore 
are not to be put from our purpose by a parrot-cry, however vociferous, and 
so proceed at once to an examination of sanitary estimates by the aid of nu- 
merical calculations. 

We admit that at first sight, and upon a merely superficial view, the calcula- 
tions put forward by the friends of sanitary reform, seem to be grossly exagge- 
rated. A calmer and a closer scrutiny will, however, show that the exaggeration 
is purely imaginary. We have premature deaths by thousands, attacks of un- 
necessary disease by hundreds of thousands, and waste of money by millions, 
while all the flowers of rhetoric are exhausted, and eloquence itself languishes in 
its attempts to describe the moral evils generated by physical suffering and dis- 
ease. But calm reflection will soon convince us that there is nothing exggerated 
in all this; the units of which these sums are composed, form but a small frac- 
tion of the sixteen millions of inhabitants of England and Wales, and are but a 
very small proportion indeed of the deaths and attacks of sickness which take 
place annually. 

Let us then commence our examination of the sanitary estimates, by scruti- 
nizing those which relate to the aggregate loss of life annually in England and 
Wales, above that which is considered, and maintained to be a natural and 
healthy standard of mortality. In the first report of the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, in the different publications of the Health of Towns Association, and 
in the reports of the Registrar-General, this natural and healthy standard is as- 
sumed to be two per cené. per annum. Now the question forces itself involun- 
tarily upon the mind ; is this a fair and reasonable standard? If this question 
can be answered in the affirmative, it will require no very complicated arithme- 
tical process to ascertain the annual sacrifice of life in England and Wales ; and 
having ascertained this, we may be considered to have arrived at a tolerably 
correct and approximate estimate for the whole of the united kmgdom. Fortu- 
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nately we do not come to the decision of this question with uncertain data, or 
unsatisfactory calculations. In the fifth annual report of the Registrar-General , 
the most ample materials are furnished for its solution. In that report there is 
given the mortality per cent. for the year 1841—the year of the census—in the 
statistical districts of all the counties of England and Wales, and for both sexes. 
Now taking the column which gives the joint mortality of the sexes, we have 
arranged in classes all the registration districts in England, in which the mortal- 
ity is two per cent., or under. 

In 88 districts, the mortality was two per cent., 20 in the 1000, or 1 in 50; 
in 52 districts it was 19 inthe 1000, or 1 in 53; in 94 districts it was 18 in the 
1000, or 1 in 56; in 78 districts it was 17 in the 1000, or 1 in 59; in 39 dis- 
tricts it was 16 in the 1000, or 1 in 63; and in 15 districts, 15 in the 1000 or 1 
in 67; so that in no less than in 366 out of a total of 587 registration districts, 
or little less than two-thirds of the whole number, the mortality in the year 
1841 did not exceed two per cent., and in 278 districts, or nearly half the num- 
ber fell short of that rate. But it must not be concealed, that though so large 
a proportion of the registration districts of England and Wales presented this 
moderate rate of mortality, that it by no means follows that we should be justified 
in assuming that two per cent. was a correct standard of comparison for the 
whole of England and Wales. 

The districts so favourably circumstanced, might turn out to be principally, if 
not exclusively, rural districts; and as between five and six millions of the in- 
habitants of England and Wales inhabit town districts, as a general rule, a high 
mortality is known to prevail, the favourable figures just adduced would prove 
nothing as to the right of the inhabitants generally to claim so low a rate of 
mortality as that assumed by some of the champions of sanitary reform. First of 
all, in order to establish this claim to improved health and prolonged life, it would 
be necessary to show that a fair proportion at least of the 366 districts consist of 
towns of considerable size, or, at least, comprise such towns within their limits. 

Now on referring to the group of districts in which the mortality is twenty 
in the thousand, it appears ou a cursory examination, that no less than sixteen 
of the districts in question are towns with a population ranging from upwards of 
10,000 to upwards of 37,000, and having an aggregate population of upwards 
a quarter of a million. ‘The districts which have a mortality of nineteen in the 
thousand, comprise one town of upwards of 10,000 inhabitants; those in which 
the mortality are eighteen in the thousand, have one exceeding 10,000, and a 
second above 12,000; those in which the mortality is seventeen in a thousand, 
have one town the population of which exceeds 10,000; and in the group of 
districts having the favorable mortality of sixteen in the thousand, there is one 
town with a population of upwards of 10,000, a second with nearly 12,000, and 
a third of nearly 17000.* The total population of the towns which have a 
mortality of twenty in the thousand, or less, is 359,570. Among the more 
populous of these towns may be cited Maidstone, Dover, Hastings, Halifax, 
Ipswich, Kidderminster, Ormskirk, Taunton, Plymouth, Swansea, Dewsbury, 
Kings Lynn, and Huddersfield. 
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Now we think that these facts most completely justify the assumption of fwo 
per cent. as the point to which the mortality of England might be reduced by 
sound sanitary measures. If indeed the districts in which this, or a more 
favorable rate of mortality prevailed were exclusively rural, it might have been 
alledged that the high mortality of towns, by overpowering the more favorable 
rate of these districts, rendered very material improvement for the whole country 
hopeless. As it is however, a mortality of two per cent. for the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales, is not only a possibility, but an event in a high degree proba- 
ble, and to which we are justified in looking forward with confidence as the 
ultimate effect of a sound sanitary measure. 

The first assumption of the friends of sanitary reform, to which we have just 
referred, being thus justified by the most rigorous examination to which it 
appeared possible to submit it, the estimates founded upon it are such simple 
matters of calculation as to present little or no room for error. Faithful how- 
ever to the principle with which we set out, and determined to spare no pains to 
test the calculations of the sanitary statist, we proceed to examine the figures 
which have been put forward as representing the annual waste of life in England. 

The estimates founded upon this basis of two per cent. give an annual sacri- 
fice of life in England and Wales of 35,000, and in the United Kingdom of up- 
wards of 60,000, the rate of mortality in England and Wales being taken at one 
in 45. As this rate however, though a near approximation, and sufficiently 
exact for general purposes, is not the precise rate which has obtained in any one 
year, nor even the precise average of any term of years; let us enter into a more 
strict calculation, and endeavour to determine the true waste of human life; on 
the supposition that the rate of mortality to be obtained by sanitary measures, 
will not exceed two per cent. 

By refering to the Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar General (p.p. 3-4) 
it will be seen that the deaths for England and Wales for the year 1841, the 
year of the census, were 343, 348, and the corrected population for the same 
year amounted to 12,812,773. The rate of mortality for that year was accord- 
ingly more favourable than that upon which the calculation of 35,000 unnecces- 
sary deaths is founded, being 1 in round numbers, 35,000, was only 25,582. 
But, if instead of taking a single year, we take a series of years, calculate the 
mean mortality of the entire period, and deduce from that the average annual 
waste of life, we obtain results more nearly approximating to those put forward 
in the publications of the Health of Towns Association. In the Report of the 
Registrar General to which we have just referred, the deaths in England and 
Wales are given for each of the seven years, 1838-44, of which the year of the. 
census is the middle term; and assuming the population of 1841 to be the mean 
of the population for the seven years, we obtain an annual mortality of 1 in 
45°69, and an annual excess above two per cent. of 30,021. These rough es- 
timates of the sanitary statist, therefore, when submitted to close scrutiny, and 
compared with the most accurate calculations, are not doomed to suffer any very 
material abatement, and for popular purposes may be looked upon as sufficiently 
exact, 
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In these, and similar calculations there is always much room for discrepancy, 
as well as valid excuse for exaggeration, in the variable mortality of different 
years. Thus, if we take the seven years 1838-44, we find one year (1839) in 
which the number of deaths falls as low as 338,979,—and another year (1840) 
in which it rises as high as 359,634. Between these two successive years, there- 
fore, there is a difference of no less than 20,655 deaths. The rate of mortality 
in the first named year is as low as 1 in 45°69, and in the last, as high as 
one in 43°35; and the excess above two per cent., in the one case is only 29,220 
and in the other (the calculation being in each case based upon the estimated 
population of the year) 47,831. 

If we assume that the excess above two per cent. in Scotland and Ireland, 
which do not yet enjoy the advantages of a sound system of registration, is not 
greater than in England and Wales ; the total sacrifice of life in the United King- 
dom, in the year, 1841, would amount to 43,599 ; on the average of the seven 
years 1838—44, it would be 51,059; inthe year 1839, 50,024; and in the 
year 1840, 74,423. Taking the average of the seven years 1848—44, as least 
open to objection, we have in round numbers, an annual excess above two per 
cent. in England and Wales, of 30,000 deaths, and in the United Kingdom of 
21,000. 

Now these are startling figures, and those who make them the instruments of 
a loud appeal to the legislature, on behalf of that large and helpless class on 
which the evils of national negligence are wont to fall with crushing might, have 
demonstrably a case of unusual strength and soundness, and may be acquitted of 
any exaggeration beyond that which arises from substituting round numbers, for 
more minute and exact calculation. 

We have seen then, that the statements of the sanitary statist are by no means 
exaggerated. They have stood the test of as strict an examination as we had 
the means of instituting. A publication has, however, been recently issued, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Tables of Vital Statistics of England and Wales,” in which the 
sanitary standard adopted is the average age of death of the inhabitants of the most 
healthy registration districts of England and Wales ; such healthy district being 
used as the measure of the sanitary condition of the entire county. Taking the 
deaths in 18-41 as the starting point, these tables are made to show an annual waste 
in England and Wales of upwards of 57,000 lives. We must admit, indeed, that 
in the quarterly returns recently issued by the Registrar-General, the very same 
standard is employed. In comparing the registration district of Ulverstone, with 
Manchester and Liverpool, the authors of the above-mentioned tables, are 
countenanced by the comparison of the registration district of Lewisham with 
the metropolis at large. 

With all due respect for these high authorities, we cannot but express a 
doubt, whether if a sound comprehensive and practical measure of sanitary re- 
form were brought into operation, the inhabitants of our large towns and town 
districts could be made partakers of the same degree of health, or the same fa- 
yorable duration of life, as those whose privilege it is to live in the thinly peopled 
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environs, or in the rural districts. Even if the air of our populous towns could 
be rendered as pure, the supply of water as abundant, the cleansing and drain- 
age perfect, and the existing over-crowding of houses, shops and workshops, 
could be diminished to that point, at which no injury should be inflicted on the 
health of the occupants; we still think that the sedentary and nesessarily un- 
healthy occupations of the mass of their inhabitants would entail a mortality 
much higher than that which exists among a population whose occupations are 
of a more healthy and invigorating character. We should therefore be disposed 
to prefer as less open to objection and eavil, the standard of two per cent., in 
the full assurance that every benevolent and christian man will find all the mo- 
tive to exertion which he can require, in an annual sacrifice of 30,000 lives in 
England and Wales, and upwards 50,000 in the United Kingdom. 

But in expressing some misgiving respecting the mode of estimating the an- 
nual sacrifice of life, which would raise the unnecessary deaths occuring every 
year to the enormous amount of upwards of 57,000, or nearly double the average 
of seven years calculated upon a basis of two per cent., we would not willingly 
overlook the arguments that may be advanced, if not in favour of the standard of 
the Registrar-General, at least of some measure intermediate between two per cent. 
and the deaths occurring in the most healthy districts ofeach county. If, in 
little less than two-thirds of the registration districts of England and Wales the 
mortality in the year 1841 did not succeed two per cent., how strong the proba- 
bility that the remaining districts admit of being brought to that healthy stan- 
dard ! When moreover it is borne in mind that no less than twenty-four towns 
with populations exceeding 10,000, have a rate of mortality of two per cent ; 
we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the mortality of all large towns might 
be reduced to the same healthy standard. 

Another argument for a more favorable standard of comparison and calculation 
for the United Kingdom than two per cent., is supplied to us by two tables, which 
will be found at pp. 34-5 of the Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General ; 
from which it appears, that on an average of seven years the rate of mortality in 
three out of the eleven divisions of England and Wales,—namely, the south- 
eastern, the south-western, and the Welsh divisions,—the mortality was less than 
two per cent. ; and in three others (namely, the north and south-midland and 
the eastern) it very little exceeded that rate; and that out of the 43 counties of 
England and Wales, no less than 19, or nearly one-half, had a mortality of two 
per cent. or under. North Wales and part of Surrey had a mortality of only 1 
in 55, or 18 in the thousand. Now, when it is considered that these counties 
comprise towns and villages as well as scattered rural residences, and that many 
of these towns and villages are acknowledgedly subject to much preventible 
disease, especially to typhus fever (which, for the same amount of population, is 
little less destructive in rural than in town districts), it must be admitted that we 
have another strong presumption in favour of the ultimate attainment of a lower 
rate of mortality for the entire kingdom than two per cent. 

We are inclined therefore to believe, that in assuming a standard of two per 
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cent., as the rate of mortality which the population of this country may fairly 
expect to enjoy, and as a basis for calculating the annual waste of life, the pro- 
moters of sanitary reform have taken up a safe and tenable position ; and that 
there is fair ground for assuming a yet lower rate of mortality, and a consequent 
less annual waste of life. 


ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCLATION TO THE WORKING 
CLASSES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Amip the stormy events which are now daily occurring in Europe, the quiet but 
progressive reform of the Social and Sanitary state of our own country almost 
passes unheeded. In this respect you, more than any other class of society, are 
interested, and it is this consideration which has induced the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Council of the National Philanthropic Association to instruct me 
to address you in order that you may be in possession of the principal features 
connected with the question of public health. The objects aimed at, and the 
reasons why the beneficial results which are justly anticipated therefrom, has 
been retarded. 

That frightful scourge—the Cholera, which visited this country in the year 
1832, while it carried away thousands of our fellow countrymen, made a very 
powerful impression on the minds of the government and the public, and as “ out 
of evil cometh good,” the enquiries which were instituted by the government as 
to the nature, cause, and treatment of cholera, produced a vast amount of valua- 
ble evidence. The testimony of the most eminent medical men favored the 
impression that the cholera followed the same track as fever, and found victims 
in and among the undrained, ill-ventilated, and uncleansed towns districts ; more 
especially did this fatal disease rage with virulence at the mouths of sewers and 
onthe marshy borders of large rivers. Your attention is claimed to the fact that 
at this time there was no accurate register kept of the causes of death among 
our population, but the enquiries as to the cholera having thrown considerable 
light on the causes of other diseases, the government came to a wise determina- 
tion in the year 1837, to appoint a Registrar-General, to whom is weekly trans- 
mitted by district Registrars, proper authenticated accounts of the deaths which 
occur in England and Wales. Strange as it may appear, this excellent move- 
ment does not extend to Ireland and Scotland. 

The Registrar-General is enabled accurately to tell the standard of health en- 
joyed by the population ; tothe labours ofthis learned functionary we are in- 
debted for confirmation of the now well known fact, that between 50 and 60,000 
persons die annually from removable causes, that is by a proper attention to those 
evils to which your attention is hereafter directed those deaths could be prevented. 
It is clearly proved that 1 out of 28 cases of sickness terminates fatally, and 
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that consequently the gross amount of unnecessary cases of sickness in England 

and Wales reaches the astounding number of one million sia hundred and eighty 

thousand! These are the facts which are thus brought to light, and which it s 

requested you will bear in mind. Thus guided, we now proceed to state what 

are those elements which produce this almost incredible amount of disease and 

death, which by proper precaution could be avoided. They are these :— 
1.—Bad sewerage and drainage. 

2.—The want of proper paving, cleansing and drainage of the public thorough- 
fares, more especially the courts, yards, and alleys in which the poor reside. 

3.—The absence of an ample supply of pure water. 

4,—The imperfect construction and ventilation of our dwellings, and the ab - 
sence of proper domestic conveniences essential to comfort and decency. 

3.—The baneful practice of burying the dead amon g the living. 

The most important for our consideration are the two first, because they are not 
within the control of individual effort, and because there are laws enacted, which, 
if they had been effectually administered, the sad results to which I have ad- 
verted, could not possibly have continued for a series of years. 

It is proposed that your attention should chiefly be directed to the metropo- 
lis, because herein are to be seen on a large scale the cause and effect of preven- 


tive disease, and because you can bear testimony to the truth of a great portion 
of the remarks now addressed to you. The sewerage and drainage, as well as 


the paving and cleaning of the metropolis, are intrusted to the care of a number 
of local boards, amounting to several hundreds. Some of the very few 
of these boards are annually elected by the rate-payers, others are mere 
committees nominated by the different vestries, while others are “ se/f-elected.” 
That is, they have, in many instances, been appointed under old local acts, in 
which the power of nomination has been given to the retiring party, or in case 
of death, to the other members of the board. They are empowered to levy rates, 
to spend the money, and there is no superior authority to guide or check them 
if going wrong. You would be astonished to hear that there are nearly three 
hundred acts, and amended acts of parliament to regulate, or properly speaking, 
to wregulate the paving, cleansing, drainage, &c., of the metropolis. This enor- 
mous mass of legal enactments must have cost at least a million of money, more 
than doubly sufficient (under an economical and scientific system) to make sewers 
for the whole metropolis, together with drains from the sewers to the houses, 
but nothwithstanding there is no power given to any of these boards, (save the 
late Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, now the ‘‘ Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners,”’) to compel landlords to cause drains to be made from the houses to the 
sewers. It must be self evident, that unless the house be connected with the 
sewer by a proper drainage, the sewer can be of no use to that house.* Now 


*The most forcible evidence of the bad effects of irresponsible local government, 
is to be seen in the immense number of the ‘* Gully holes” which were constructed for the 
purpose of carrying away the drainage of the public streets. There are about ten thousand 
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let it be borne in mind, that the whole of the metropolis, until within these last 
six months, was divided in regard to sewerage, as follows :— 

1.—The Westminster district. 

2.—The Holborn and Finsbury. 

3.—The Tower Hamlets. 

4,—The City of London, and the Surrey district. 


The commissioners, amounting to 671, of the districts, except the City of Lon- 
don, were appointed by the Commissioners,—the City of London Commissioners 
were nominated by the Court of Common Council, but none of them were subject 
superior control ; the consequence is that the money entrusted to them has been 
chiefly squandered in useless works, in feasting and employing their relations and 
friends to perform certain things at a most extravagant price, in fact everything 
that can come within the meaning of the words corruption and incompetency ; 
the chief majority of these Commissioners were guilty of. In vain did their 
officers reason with them—they transacted their business with closed doors, 
and the public could only judge of their proceedings by the demands on them 
for sewer rates. 

It would be a waste of time to go into the evidence, proving the truth of what 
is here stated ; as to the sanitary state of the poorer districts, it is well known 
to you, the working man, by the fact that nearly all the houses in which you re- 
side, have disgusting cesspools, mostly overflowing, and which you are unable to 
compel your several landlords to remove, and you can have positive proof of 
the state of the sewers by the sickening gases which ascend from them as you 
walk the great thoroughfares of the metropolis. These effects result from en- 
trusting men with irresponsible power,—the waste of manv millions,—for the 
sewers are proved to be worse than useless, as they must nearly all be re-made to 
a proper level, and of the physical evils we shall speak presently. 

Your attention is now asked to the paving, cleansing, and drainage of the me- 
tropolitan streets, vested in several hundreds of paving, and other boards, all 
more or less irresponsible in the true meaning of the word. You can scarcely 
require a single argument to be convinced of the dirty state of the streets of the 
metropolis, and more especially those districts wherein the poor reside. As you 
walk along many of the streets which, in wet weather are one sea of mud, the 
first thought which naturally suggests itself to a thinking mind is this, “ Is la- 
bour scarce in London, or is it absolutely necessary that the streets should be 
kept in this state? The reply is to be found in the fact that the poor-houses of 
most of the metropolitan unions are full of able-bodied men, with their families, 


of these Gully holes in the Westminster district of sewers, and more than half of them are 
completely blocked up by the solid animal and other matter whichis allowed to remain in 
the thoroughfares, instead of being removed from the surface of the streets. The Gully 
holes cost about £10 each in the construction, and consequently in the Westminster district, 
there are upwards of £50,000 absolutely rurown away in making these things which are 
proved to be worse than useless. 
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who are willing to work, and who would gladly leave the poor-house to cleanse 
the streets at a much less sum than they now cost the different parishes. These 
truths have been laid by this association before several of the most influential 
Parish Boards of the metropolis, (viz.,) St. Marylebone, St. George’s, Hanover 
square, St. James’, the City of London, St. Margaret and St. John’s, Westmins- 
ter, St. Ann’s, Soho, and many others. We have even offered to indemnify them 
against any increase of the rates if they would try an experiment in street clean- 
sing in the metropolis, (viz.,) in Oxford and Regent street, the Strand, Cheap- 
side, and the principal thoroughfares of the City. These were done at a cost 
to our Association of upwards of two thousands of pounds; the boards were 
petitioned by the rate-payers to adopt the system which we propounded, and 
by which the streets were kept perfectly clean, but the boards refused!! Here 
then again we have the fruits of irresponsible power, your unions full of working 
men, and your streets full of dirt, without any superficial drainage, and devoid 
of system in their construction, for there is not a street in London which can be 
chosen as a model, and a vast quantity of the poorer districts unpaved and undrain- 
ed. But these hundreds of districts are destroyed by certain, or rather uncertain 
degrees of cleanliness in the streets. The City of London proposes to cleanse 
every thoroughfare and alley daily : once or twice a week, or fortnight are con- 
sidered sufficiently often in some parishes, and it is not uncommon to find two 
adjoining parishes cleansed, one once a week, and the other three times, so that 
it is evident that one portion of these authorities must squander the rate-payers 
money, or the other must neglect their interests. 

Leaving the last subject, and turning to another, if possible, of greater im- 
portance, viz., the supply of water. We find the whole metropolis divided into 
districts under the control of powerful companies who exercise an uncontrollable 
power over the rate-payers. By the different acts of the companies, they have 
all the law on their side—they can grant, or refuse you a supply of water at their 
pleasure. If the water rates be unpaid in one house, they can cut off the sup- 
ply to the whole row ; they are not content to take the usual method of recover- 
ing arrears, but they are entrusted with a power over one of the principal ele- 
ments of life, as despotic, and as summary as an Eastern Potentate over the 
actions of his subjects. The following table will show you what a profitable 
speculation these companies have made in selling WATER. 


* Permit me to remind you that on the continent, the poor are privileged to have unli- 
mited supply of water for domestic purposes free of all charge whatever. Foreign govern- 
ments clearly perceive that health, cleanliness, and sobriety are thereby promoted, and there 
is, and ought to be, no reason why municipal and parish authorities in England should not 
arrange with water companies, and have stand pipes inall the streets for the gratuitous ac- 
commodation of the labouring classes, 
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Capital of each Company. Number {Avge rte 
TESTI TT 1 of houses charged 
Amount added |imcludngion each 
Amount actually from revenue to)buldngs, jhouse & 


subscribed. the year 1833 supplied} building 
inclusive. by each |by each 
Cmpy. | Cmpy. 
£ eae £ ae: £3, d. 
New River Water Company ,, {1,116,964 0 0 0 .0 0) 70,145 Leia 6 
Chelsea Water Company....../ 79,000 0 0 | 201,311 0 0}| 13,892) 1 13 8 
West Middlesex Water Company} 378,466 6 9 | 189,579 3 3) 16,000; 21610 
Grand Junction Water Company} 296,000 0 0 | 125,174 1 7/| 8,780; 2 8 6 
East London Water Company.. | 436,139 0 0 | 158,849 0 0/46,421/}1 29 
South London Water Company.| 98,000 0 0 | 147,306 13 10 |12,046 | 0 15 0 
Sovth Lambeth WaterCompany| 35,920 0 0 | 146,333 0 07} 16,682) 0 17 0 
Southwark Water Company 25,000 0 0 0, 0,,0)..7,100) 1.1 3 
2,366,489 6 9 | 978,852 18 8)191,066 
2366,489 6 9|Dvd by8 
ee Comps))12 1 1 





Gross capital of all the 
Companies to the year 
1833 inclusive.,..... 


3,945,942 5.5 Average 
rate on 
191,066 


houses)1 10 12 


It has been satisfactorily proved by official returns, that there are upwards of 
70,000 houses in this metropolis unsupplied with water,—and these houses are 
of course nearly all occupied by the working and the poorer classes. Supposing 
we allow ten inmates to each, and itis much less than the average, then we shall 
have seven hundred thousand, out of the two millions inhabitants of the metro- 
polis unprovided with water, and who only can get it by borrowing or begging it 
of their neighbours, or what is quite common,—~by dealing at the neighbouring 
ale-house for the purpose of being privileged to have therefrom a miserable sup- 
ply of unwholesome water. 

The fourth question to which your attention is invited, is the imperfect ven- 
tilation of our dwellings, this is a matter which belongs to us as individuals. We 
must have pure air,—it is more conducive to health than pure food—let your 
food be ever so good, and let it be regulated by the best or most perfect rules, it 
will not prove a substitute for pure air. Physicians of eminent skill have de- 
clared, from their own practice, that scrofula and other disedses are to be traced 
to the breathing unwholesome air;—a great authority, Sir James Clarke, phy- 
sician to the Queen states, that a child born of healthy parents, will have the 
first seeds of consumption, if confined for four months in an unwholesome room. 
But in order that the atmosphere without should be good, it is indispensable that 
the air without should be pure, this cannot be the case while the present imper- 
fect arrangements exist as to sewerage, and drainage, supply of water, &c., 
it is therefore, as you see the whole question hinges on the ¢wo first to which 


we have adverted at length. 
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Burials in towns are intimately connected with the subject of public health. 
That England in the nineteenth century should treat the living and the dead 
with disrespect by mutilating the bodies of the newly buried that, she should per- 
mit the dead to be piled up in the midst of the dwellings of the living to un- 
christanise the people and destroy their health will scarcely be believed in the 
next century. But so it is, and so it will be, unless you assist the promoters of 
Sanitary Reform in their attempts to obtain an Act of Parliament, and insuring 
the people these pracautions against preventive disease, which up to the present 
moment have been so much neglected, 


We will now return to the question at issue, and see who are the parties who 
should have prevented the existence of such a lamentable state of things for so 
many years. Your own reason will point out to you that itis to the incompetency 
of those persons to whom have been entrusted the sewerage, cleansing, drainage, 
and. supply of water. Although we have treated the question in its broadest 
form, yet those are the chief things to be considered, and which, if secured, they 
will be found to do that which nothing else can do for you. Now we have given 
you a brief sketch of the persons who have had, and still possess the power to 
minister to the public wants. For the sake of perfectly understanding the mat- 
ter, we will here repeat them. They are the Commissioners of Sewers, and the 
Paving and Cleansing Boards, and for the sake of perfectly understanding the 
position whieh we are about to take up, they may be classed under three heads : 


First. —Those who were appointed commissioners by the crown, 


Secondly. —Those who appointed themselves, or who came under the title of 
self elected.” 7 


Thirdly.—Those who have been appointed by the rate-payers, 


Now the object of this address to you, is to show that it matters not how par- 
ties are appointed, and that experience shows, unless they are subject to superior 
control, we have no guarantee that they will perform their duty. 


We shall select three districts of the metropolis in proof of what was first stated, 
and shall then see what the evidence respectmg them shows us as regards the 
state of health enjoyed by the inhabitants of these districts, viz., the parishes of 
St. Marylebone, St. Margaret, and St. Ives, Westminster. The sewerage of these 
three parishes formed a part of the jurisdiction of the late Westminster Commis- 
sioners. In the former parish, the paving and cleansing of the streets were in 
charge of the parish vestry, a popular body selected annually by the rate-payers, 
while in the latter parish St. Margaret and St. John, the paving and cleansing 
are controlled by a parish board of paving Commissioners. ‘The limits of this ad- 
dress will not admit of our giving a description of the state of those two districts 
under the combined advantages stated ; the parish of St. Marylebone is one of 
the richest in the metropolis, but the records of mortality tell a fearful tale of it. 
On a careful computation from the Registrar-General’s returns of the year 1839, 
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we find that while the average age at death* of the gentry therein is 46 the trades- 
men only live to 27, and the working men 23 years! In St. Margaret and St. 
John’s we have the following result, viz., that the gentry live to 42 years, the 
tradesmen 20, and the working man 21!! This parish comprises the district 
lying between the Houses of Parliament and Buckingham Palace ; and it must 
appear strange to any reflecting mind that this parish so situated should present, 
as is well known, a picture so demoralised and so wretched, arising chiefly from 
the neglect of proper sanitary arrangements, which the legislature should long 
ere this have remedied. Passing from these two parishes, we have chosen another 
large and important district to illustrate the combined results of the proceed- 
ings of the nominees of the crown, and parties who have nominated themselves, 
viz., St. Pancras. The sewerage of this district was a part of the jurisdiction of 
the late Holborn and Finsbury Commissioners, while the paving and cleansing 
were entrusted to certain boards of Commissioners, upwards of twenty in number, 
ALL irresponsible. The sewerage, as far as it extends, is generally well con- 
structed ; thanks to the industry and ability of the Surveyor, Mr. Roe, and it is 
but just well to remark that the charge of incompetency and extravagance herein 
imputed to the late Commissioners of sewers generally, does not apply to the 
persons, who, until recently, conducted the affairs of the Holborn and Finsbury 
districts. But of all the districts of the metropolis, St. Pancras, as regards 
paving and cleansing, is the most ill-governed. Acting separately, and often 
times clashing with the other, these Paving, or ‘‘ Estate’’ Boards seem to agree 
only on one particular point, to outvie each other in respect to a desire that the 
streets, (which they nominally cleanse once a week, or so,) shall be as dirty as 
possible. The mortality of the district is as follows :— 
Gentry. Tradesmen. Working men. 
45 27 22 . 

A great portion of the parish is unpaved, and the poorer districts may almost 
be said to be uncleansed. Now this parish presents the very best illustration 
of the advantages of uncontrollable local government. Every rate-payer may 
almost be said to be his own scavenger. ‘The parish is divided among so many 
families ; and if there be that charm, that economy, and that desire to promote 
mutual interest in irresponsible local government, which so many of its advocates 
admire we should expect to see St. Pancras complete in all its sanitary and social 
arrangements ; but the contrary is the case. A great portion of this over-taxed 
district, in regard to those prime elements required to preserve health, and to 
afford those social comforts which we so much need, is not to be over-matched in 
the favored St. Giles.’ 


* The method of arriving at this result is as follows, (viz.) by adding the age at death of 
each person, and dividing the sum by the number of deaths, to give the mean average. It is 
not a perfectly accurate method. It is an easy way, and whatever objection applies to it, 
applies to the three classes in equal force. 


(To be continued.) 
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REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON 
ASSOCIATION, 


ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


(Continued.) 


STREET CLEANSING. 


[37.] How often are the streets, courts, and alleys cleansed in your 
district, and by what means. 


[38]. Are they effectually cleansed ? 


The answers to these questions prove, that while the first-class streets are 
cleansed at regular periods (which is far from being universal), the second-rate 
streets are cleansed irregularly ; whilst the courts and alleys, for the most part, 
are a perfect disgrace to the different districts in which they are situate—dirt is 
allowed to accumulate, and it need scarcely be said, that during warm weather 
some of these places become horribly offensive. The streets where the poor re- 
side are invariably worse cleansed than those where the wealthy reside. It is 
suggested that if any difference be made at all, the reverse should be the case. 
In some localities, while the best classed streets are cleansed once a week, the 
others are neglected for months, and even for years, or until the medical officer 
has, of his own accord, repeatedly reported and remonstrated with the local 
authorities on the filthy condition of these places. It is stated, too, that some 
parts have been cleansed once or twice only in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. 


(39.) Are the habits of the people, as to cleanliness, affected by the 
condition of the streets, alleys, &c. ? 


The respondents to this question, for the most part, agree in the opinion that 
where dirt and filth prevail without, want of cleanliness will generally be observed 
within, the dwellings of the lower orders—and that dirty streets and dirty habita- 
tions are usually found to be combined with moral and social degradation, sick- 
ness and destitution, squalor, misery, and early death. 


(40.) What is the reason that, in some parts of the Metropolis, the 
streets, courts, and alleys are cleansed daily, while in others they 
are only cleansed at indefinite and irregular periods ? 


Among the reasons why in some districts the streets are cleansed at stated 
periods, while in others they are cleansed only at indefinite and irregular periods, 
may be mentioned the following: — 
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1, The partiality, caprice, and other corrupt motives of the local autho- 
rities—(or else why is Fleet-street comparatively clean, whilst Clare 
Market is disgustingly filthy 7) 

2. The negligence and inattention of the local authorities. 

3. Their pitiful and disgraceful sacrifice to economy, which frequently 

refuses the funds requisite for cleansing. 

4, The want of power to enable them to enforce street-cleansing, and 
empower them to dispose of the refuse (as is the case in the parish of 
Hackney.) 

5. The carelessness of surveyors. 

6. The nature of the contracts entered into. 

7. The number and clashing interests of Local Boards. 


(41.) Are those courts which are private property cleansed by the pub- 
lic scavengers? 


By the replies to this question it is found that courts which are private pro- 
perty are scarcely ever cleansed by public scavengers. ‘Their condition as to 
cleanliness is entirely dependent on the exertions of the inhabitants. The evils 
resulting therefrom are: — 

1. That they are seldom cleansed at all. 
2. Where cleansed, much additional labour is necessarily entailed on the 
poor, whose domestic duties become neglected in consequence. 
~ It has been truly said that the high rents which they pay ought to secure to 
them the daily removal of all refuse matter from and about their dwellings. 

In the answers to this question, it is recommended that means should be taken 
to prevent accumulation in dustholes and in areas, where refuse matter (both 
animal and vegetable) is frequently suffered to decompose, and where, in warm 
weather, it becomes very noxious;—that no masses of manure or refuse of any 
kind should be allowed to accumulate;—and that cleansing ought to be uni- 
versal, and not left dependent on the exertions of private individuals, but effected 
through the instrumentality of local commissioners. 


(42.) Ought Mews to be kept as elean as the streets ? 


Allconcur in the opinion that mews ought to be kept as clean as the streets. 


They frequently adjoin dwellings and coach-houses, and are sometimes used as 
slaughter-houses or cow-stalls. 


(43.) If the public thoroughfares were skilfully constructed, proper at- 
tention being paid to surface-drainage and eflicient kennelling, 
would there, in your opinion, be a diminution in the price to be 
paid for cleansing them ? 


With reference to this question most of the respondents consider it would be 
highly desirable to have the public thoroughfares skilfully constructed, with 
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efficient kennelling, and that provision should be made to prevent the constant 
disturbance of the paving. With such alteration in the construction of streets 
it is thought that the price to be paid for cleansing them, would not only be 
considerably lessened, but that they might be cleansed daily, and un absolute 
profit derived therefrom. 


(44.) Is not interment in towns frequently attended with desecration of 
the dead, as well as with outrage on public decency ; and is not 
the frequent disturbance of the earth.in church-yards, saturated 
with the gases of decomposing animal matter deleterious to 


health ? 


Interment in towns is not necessarily attended with desecration of the dead; 
many of the parochial churchyards in the Metropolis are kept in excellent order, 
and the greatest vigilance is adopted to prevent anything like a desecration of 
the dead. In the united parishes of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. 
Nicholas, Lombard-street, the Rev. Dr. Horne informs us that every interment 
is required to be at least five feet below the surface of the earth. But there can be 
no doubt, that many of the burial-grounds in London which are private property 
may, with truth, be affirmed disgusting nuisances; recent disclosures fully testify 
as to desecration of the dead being habitually carried on to an incredible extent, 
and characterised by acts the most revolting and brutal, and opposed to every 
principle of humanity and civilization. Most of the burial-grounds in the me- 
tropolis are at the present time over-crowded ; in many of them the earth has 
been raised several feet, in consequence of the great number of corpses which 
have been interred. If the burial grounds were placed under the control and 
inspection of a Public Officer, many of the disgusting scenes which now so fre- 
quently are brought under the notice of the public would be prevented. The 
vested rights and interests of the various parties appear to be the great obstacles 
to the discontinuance of the interment in towns. It is difficult to say how 
much of the ill health of the inhabitants of London arises from the 
emanation of the pestilential gases from the church-yards, and how much 
from the untrapped and open sewers and drains, and other nuisances with which 
the metropolis abounds. There can, however, be no doubt that where gases do 
escape, they must be injurious, for the same gases which escape from over-crowd- 
ed churchyards, and are so detrimental to health, are of the nature as those 
which are emitted from common sewers. Some doubt that the gases arising from 
the decomposition of animal matter are injurious to health, and found their opin- 
ion upon the statement that the men employed in removing the dead from the 
Cemetiére des Innocens, at Paris, did not suffer in their health. But so many 
facts proving the deleterious nature of the exhalations from the dead in church. 
yards have been presented to the public that it is now considered to be an indis- 
putable fact, that churchyard emanations are pestilential agents. Numerous 
instances are recorded of pestilential diseases and death having resulted from the 
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poisonous exhalations of grave-yards. For further evidence on this subject, the 
reader is referred to the works of Mr. Walker, on grave-yards, and to the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Smith, of Minchinhampton, and Dr. S. Smith, which was 
recently published in the public journals. When interments in towns are dis- 
continued, care must be taken to prevent cemeteries becoming as great nuisances 
as common grave-yards. The number which may be interred in one grave should 
be restricted ; the time for renewal and decay, and other circumstances, be spe- 
cified, and care taken that habitations be not erected within a specified distance, 


and some provision made that cemetery companies do not become oppressive 
monopolies. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE WORKHOUSES 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A most important document has recently been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, entitled a ‘‘ Report of the capabilities of the Metropolitan Work- 
houses, for the reception and treatment of Cholera Cases;” the attentive perusal 
of which, by the constituted authorities of these establishments, and by the 
rate-payers in general, cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results, not only 
as regards the efficient medical treatment of the sick poor, but the improvement 
of the social and moral condition of those destitute persons who are obliged to 
take tem.porary refuge in these places, The report is very ably drawn up, and 
the public is indebted for it to three members of the medical profession, a fact 
worthy of recording, for we believe it is the first time that medical men have been 
exclusively employed to furnish any statistical information to the legislature. 
Why the services of this useful class of men have been so long overlooked, we 
are at aloss to imagine. It may probably arise from the too great readiness 
with which medical men volunteer to give to all who ask, that information which 
they exclusively possess, relating to the means necessary to be adopted to pro- 
mote the public health, and the information thus given, then becomes public 
property, which instead of benefitting the parties giving it, is turned to account 
by them who have influence with those in authority to obtain appointments. We 
trust that a better state of things is in store for the members of the Medical 
Profession—and that ere long, their valuable services will be freely acknowledged 
by the public, and fully appreciated by the legislature. Mr. Toynbee, to whose 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of improving the health of the working 
classes, the poor in several of the metropolitan parishes owe a debt of gratitude, 
for the cheap and efficacious mode of ventilating the small and miserable apart« 
ments they are now compelled to inhabit, in consequence of the deficiency of 
house accommodation for them in London, we judge, from the internal evidence 
of the report, to be the principal contributor of the information contained in it. 
The clearness of the arrangements, the extreme facility with which all particulars 
relating to the number of the inmates of the work-houses, the size of the wards, 
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the number of medical officers, the nurses, the mode in which the medicines are 
supplied. whether by the medical officer in the form of a contract, or at the 
expense of the union, the ventilation, the average number of cubic feet for each 
sick person, the number of beds whether single or double, the drainage, the 
supply of water, &c., may be at once referred to by consulting the tables from 
page 59 to 64. 

On looking over these tables we find that while several of the workhouses 
are full or nearly so, seven of them are over-crowded, viz., Christchurch, Wap- 
ping, Bethnal-green, St. Luke’s, Camberwell, Shoreditch, and Kensington. 

The fact that some of the workhouses in the Metropolis are overcrowded, need 
not be wondered at, when we take into account the vast increase of our pau- 
per population, and the diminished means of house accommodation for the 
labouring classes, arising from the circumstance of so many of the smaller tene- 
ments being pulled down to form wide streets, and open new thoroughfares, so 
that the poor who are compelled to live near to their places of work, crowd 
together into the remaining houses, and there is consequently a greater amount 
of sickness prevailing among them, and its concomitant pauperism, which has 
tended to fill our workhouses to a fearful extent. 

We are by no means to infer from the silence of the gentlemen who were in- 
structed to draw up this report that they were satisfied with the limit, sanc- 
tioned by the Poor Law Board, in the number of inmates in each workhouse. 
We believe that the number each workhouse is said to be capable of holding is 
by far too great. ‘* In every case the aim should be to give 1000 cubic feet to 
each person, whilst in no instance should the standard be allowed to fall below 
500, whereas the highest average number for each sick person in the metropo- 
litan workhouses is 802, (St. James) and the lowest 288; (Christchurch,) 822 
cubic feet is assigned to each sick person in the Kensington work-house, but 
that is evidently a misprint for the highest number is 744, whilst the lowest is 
only 263. The average number of cubic feet allowed for each sick person in 
the workhouses, which were examined by the medical inspectors, was 450, and 
this small space is allowed under, for the most part, a most defective system of 
ventilation. In proof of the above statement, we beg to refer our readers to 
the wretchedly deficieut state of the ventilation of the sick wards in Lambeth 
work-house. We regret that we cannot find room to transcribe the whole of the 
description which is given of the state of the ventilation of the wards A. and B, 
We must however present to our readers, the account given of the fever wards. 

« The fever wards are placed at the top of a building apart from the house, 
the lower portion of which is occupied by the womens’ day room, and the insane 
wards; the former of these rooms is very crowded and close, and the bad air 
which escapes from it, whenever the door is opened, passes up stairs and ren- 
ders the air in the staircase very offensive, and increases the unhealthiness of the 
fever wards. These fever wards are small and badly ventilated. At the upper 
part of the wall of the fever ward next to the staircase, is an opening through 
Which the foul air escapes; this opening is directly opposite to one in the nur- 
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sery, so that there is every reason to believe, that the air from the fever-ward 
passes into the nursery.” ‘ In the new part of the building for infirm men, a 
ventilating shaft commences at the upper part of the oakum picking room which 
is crowded and full of offensive air, the shaft passes to the top of the building, 
and has openings into two wards which are not guarded by valves.” Can any 
thing be conceived more indicative of the ignorance of the local authorities of 
this building ? Surely the medical officer has directed the attention of the 
guardians to this subject, for he must be cognisant of the fact above detailed. 
162. yearly is spent in removing the soil from a cesspool, situated on the pre- 
mises. The report further adds, that the privies are in a neglected and offensive 
state, and the effluvia from a privy is continually being drawn into one of the 
wards. | 

We shall now pass to the description given of Bethnal-green work-house. 
As this building has been recently erected, we expected to have found that due 
attention had been paid to the complete ventilation of every part of it, but what 
do we find to be the case? The foul air of the lower ward is actually made to 
pass into the one above. Again, “ the fever ward was constantly receiving the 
contaminated air from the foul ward.’ We suppose that the medical officers 
were never consulted during the building of the infirmary, the surveyor had it all 
his own way. 

Paddington work-house has also been recently erected, and the ventilation in 
it is said to be very defective, although attempts have been made to render the 
ventilation perfect, but the means employed cannot ‘ answer the purposes in- 
tended.” 

A most disgusting state of things is said to exist in the work-house of Mile 
End, Old-town. The general infirmary allows only 162 cubic feet to each indi- 
vidual. There are no water closets in the house, A cesspool with its privies is 
close to the fever wards, and the odours arising from it are very noxious. 'The 
last of the workhouses that we shall specifically allude to, is the Ratcliffe work- 
house, of the Stepney union, This workhouse is for infirm men and women 
above 60 years of age; and the prescribed maximum number of inmates is 272, 
the present number is said to be 270. Here we find double beds are in use; 127 
persons occupy 100 beds, and the average space to each person is only 365 cubic 
feet. ‘* The six wards for the women are without any means of ventilation.”’ 
‘“« The sick-ward, No. 1, islowand exceedingly close.’ The foul air from the 
workhouse is continually entering the sick-ward No. 2.” There are no water- 
closets. And shame to say, that although a large sewer passes by the gate, it 
is not made use of. The local authorities preferring the use of cesspools. 

The defects in this workhouse have been repeatedly pointed out to the guard- 
ians by the medical officer Dr. Barnett, whose industry, scientific attainments, 
and perseverance in the good cause of promoting the health of the poor in Lon- 
don are well-known, yet his remonstrances against the evils here enunciated, have 
hitherto been unattended to. We trust the perusal of this report will compel 
the guardians to make the necessary alterations. 
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To attempt to point out all the defects in the metropolitan workhouses in the 
present number of our periodical, would be impossible; we must refer the reader 
to the report itself. There is not one of those which is said to be in a fit state 
as regards the ventilation, warming and lighting, and supply of water. The 
drainage in most of them is very deficient ; very few of the workhouses are with- 
out cesspools.—the privies for the most part are untrapped. Baths are by no 
means general. Water closets are attached to very few of the sick-wards, the 
consequence of which is, the patients are obliged to have recourse to the use of 
bed-pans and night-stools ; the contents of which, with all slops are carried away 
by hand, to the great detriment of the health of the patient. Paid nurses are very 
properly recommended to be employed by the guardians to attend upon the 
sick. It is also reeommended that the drugs should be provided at the expense of 
the union, It is remarked that under the present system the duties and the 
interests of the medical officers are placed in very unfavorable contrast. 

We never thought the workhouses in the metropolis were in a perfect state in 
regard to the preserving of the health, comfort, morality, and well-being of the 
inmates, but the report before us, has laid bare such defects in these establish- 
ments, as make one shudder to contemplate; and these evils are to be allowed to 
continue in all their hideousness, because the government will not sanction the 
appointment of the only class of persons, who by their education could point out 
the defects and suggest the remedies : we mean Poor Law Medical Inspectors. 
Talk not of the expense; the expense will be nothing when compared with 
the benefit the poor will derive in having their comforts properly attended 
to. Persons daily accustomed to look upon the same evils with- 
out attempting to remedy them, soon cease. to observe them, for notwith- 
standing all the costs which the report has pointed out, the board 
of guardians in every union are obliged to visit each ward occasionally, and 
report as to the state of its ventilation and cleanliness, and their opinion of these 
matters, of course, always favorably stated. There are many points of impor- 
tance in connection with the workhouses, which it would have been desirable to 
have alluded to in the report ; such as the rate of mortality, the dietary tables, 
the means of instruction which are afforded to the children, and even to the 
adults in these houses of refuge; also the state of the lunatic wards, the condition 
of the insane and idiots, and the means which are adopted for the recovery of these 
unfortunates. It would have been also very desirable if these scientific gentlemen 
had given their decided opinion as to the present efficiency, or otherwise of the 
medical relief, whether it would not be desirable to have a resident medical offi- 
cer to attend to all cases which are brought into the workhouses by the police, 
some of whom are nearly in a dying state when application is made for their ad- 
mission* We should also have liked to have had on record the opinion of these 
Inspectors as to the probability in every instance of the medical officers doing their 
duty as regards the reporting to the guardians the state of the ventilation, warm- 
ing, &c., of the building under the present system of annual elections, together 


See the report of inquest On @ pauper named Benn, in the Holborn workhouse. 
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with the demoralising effects of allowing two or three adults to occupy the same 
bed. But we have no doubt that all these points, and many others in connection 
with the moral and physical well-being of the poor, would have been fully en- 
tered into had proper instructions been given to them. As it is, many may, 
perhaps, consider that they have already gone beyond their instructions. The 
public at large, however, will be of a different opinion, and will join us in ten- 
dering our most hearty thanks to Messrs. Martin, Farr, and Toynbee for the 
very excellent report they have presented to both houses of parliament. The 
deplorable state in which the poor of this vast metropolis live, is manifest to the 
most casual observer. The total want of every accommodation which can render 
their homes comfortable and healthy is apparent, and the principle cause of the 
debasement of their morals and physical wretchedness. But we would ask, do 
the workhouses afford them much better accommodation? Are exercise grounds 
provided for them? Is personal cleanliness rigidly enforced? Are the moral 
feelings likely to be improved under such disadvantageous circumstances? Work- 
houses should be made schools of instruction, where the poor might learn self- 
Yespect, but from the present state of these buildings, we fear that the mental 
and bodily degradation into which the mass of our pauper population is plunged 
will, so far from being removed by a sojourn in them, become worse, and there 
vicious habits more firmly rooted. 





TO THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE LORD MORPETH, 


&e., &e., &e. 


My Lord,— 

Unless you, like many of your disciples, are deaf to all 
reason, you will listen to this friendly warning. After having filled many im- 
portant offices in the government of this country, your lordship finds yourself at 
the head of the department of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and to you is 
committed the safe custody of the much vaunted “ Health of Towns Bill,” 
which, hike Morrison’s pills, is to cure ‘ all the ills that flesh is heir to.” It 
is said that you are an amiable, good-natured nobleman. I am very pleased to 
hear that you fraternise with your father’s butler and the servants generally, and 
one of the newspapers the other day declared that your lordship had actually 
condescended to superintend a game of cricket played by the members of your 
father’s household. All these things prove, to my mind, that your heart is in 
the right place, and that if you err as a politician at all, it is from want of know- 

ledge rather than from a desire to go wrong. | 
Now my lord, I have been a whig all my life-time, (I am sixty-three next 
June,) and it is therefore a source of great annoyance to me to see that your 
lordship should intend to introduce a measure which, to say the least of it, is a 
gross infringement upon the rights and privileges of the corporation of London, 
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which have existed from time immemorial, (I think since the reign of Julius 
Ceesar, who was the first Lord Mayor of London.) 

My lord, a man who has no respect for such institutions must be devoid of 
the commonest pretensions to an hereditary title. By certain charters granted. 
by the said Julius Ceesar and others, (among whom I believe I remember the 
name of Mark Antony,) we, thatis the corporation of London, have been given 
certain privileges, and I maintain my lord as, one of our best privileges, 
which no suit in Equity or Chancery can disturb, that, ‘aman may do what 
he likes with his own.”’ 

The City of London, and the ancient liberties thereof, all belong to the Lord 
Mayor, not to the Lord Mayor himself, but they are vested in him as the repre- 
sentative of the citizens. He could put one foot on the Mansion House and the 
other on Temple Bar, (if physically possible,) and dare even her Majesty, your 
Queen, to enter the city boundary. Think of that my lord, and then consider 
what chance you have in a contest with this mighty potentate. 

Tam a Commissioner of Sewers,—I own it,—I came to London without a 
penny in my pocket, and now I ama Commissioner of Sewers,—added to which 
I expect to be made a Deputy, and with the aid of my spectacles, I think I see 
in the distance the Civic Chair ! ! 

Having been nearly forty years a citizen of London, I know nearly all the 
citizens worth knowing. Say what you like my lord, they are ‘all honourable 
men,” and you know it. Your brother minister Lord Lansdowne said so, some 
short time since in his after-dinner speech n the Mansion House,—and more 
than that, he stated that ‘if there was any one subject more than another in 
which her Majesty’s ministers were agreed, it was the preservation intact, of 
the rights and privileges of the City of London.” You cheered the sentiment 
as you sipped our champagne. (I sat by your side.) Your Lordship has also 
since declared your admiration of the manner in which we manage our affairs. 
You told us that, “the City of London, with regard to sewerage, could be proved 
to be a model for the rest of the metropolis.’ In the face of this declaration 
you now tell us, that, we cannot retain the control of our sewers, that they 
stand in the way of the drainage of other divisions, meaning I believe the 
Tower Hamlets, the Holborn and Finsbury, and the Westminster districts. 
This is a pretty affair ; after we have drained four-fifths of our streets—and now 
that there is but ten miles of the dirty courts, yards, and alleys undrained, that 
Messrs. Chadwick, Southwood Smith, and Co., are to come and take the matter 
out of our hands. 

My lord, we expect better things from you. Do you think we would have 
placed Lord John Russell at the head of the poll in the recent election had we 
thought, for one moment, that you, one of his lordship’s colleagues would have 
been permitted to destroy our time-honoured institutions ? 

I have seen your lordship’s “ charge” to the jury of You hint at 
certain dinners in which the late commissioners of sewers indulged—what of that ? 
every man is worthy of his hire. We of the City are allowed four shillings per 
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day for attendance at the sewer court—do you think that too much? and mind, 
we do not carry home this money ; we spend it at the house of a respectable Inn- 
keeper—the Innkeeper buys of the Baker, the Butcher and the Brewer, and thus 
all classes are benefited. 

Our Court is comprised of about 120 Members; I ask your lordship if you 
think our services are dear at the rate of £24 per day? Now you will say that 
we have a chief clerk, and others also who do the business for us, but do you 
imagine that £1500 per annum is too much for the expenses of these officers 
when we spend nearly £4,000 a year in making sewers ? 

Your partisans accuse us of jobbing—well if we do a little that way its our own 
money—if we do own shares in the New River Head Company—if some of the 
Members of the Corporation do a little in the paving way, and in building the 
sewers—if we do tax the public generally to the tune of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion annually—if we do insist upon the poor retail trader taking out his freedom, 
whether he desire it or not—is it not for the purpose of supporting the dignity 
of the City ?—Do we not feast foreign Potentates, and her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
——do we not bestow “the freedom of the City and a gold box value 500 guineas 
on our Indian Warriors ;” and do you think then that in the midst of these great 
events that we have time to thinkof Baths and Washhouses, and Model Lodging- 
houses for the poor,—which do you think of most consequence to society generally, 
a feast at the mansion house to the great and noble, or the making of a sewer in 
a dirty lane or alley ? 

There is a great cry out about Smithfield market—your Commissioners say it 
-is a nuisance ;—why every Publican in the neighbourhood can testify to the con- 
trary—you tell us that Newgate and Leadenhall markets are inundated with 
diseased meat—why I have asked several meat Salesmen, members of the Cor- 
poration, and they say it is a foul—a malignant 

One word in conclusion as to the New River Head Water Company—I own a 
share therein, it cost originally £100, and I intend to leave my three daughters 
the share, now value £14,000. I maintain that if you insist on our granting a 
daily supply of water instead of three times per week, you will rob these innocent 
girls of a considerable portion of their dowry—is that fair—is it honest ? Sir 
Hugh Middleton, a citizen of London, constructed these water works at his own 
expense. It is said that the Corporation and the citizens refused him any pecu- 
niary aid, that he was ruined and obliged to apply to the king for money to 
complete the works, but what of that ? 

I leave your lordship to digest these remarks, but I should continue this let- 
ter if my youngest son was not lying ill from typhus fever. 


Your Lordship’s Friend (provided ?) 
JOHN TIBBS, 
Citizen and Green Grocer, — Street, Cheapside. 








May 7, 1848. 
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HINTS TO FEMALES. 


The influence of woman is felt by direct example ; and the cause of temper- 
ance is precisely that one in which it is most likely to be salutary and extensive. 
There is more devotion to the bottle among the fair sex than is generally imagined. 
We know it is pleasing to believe that a delicate lady is above such low appetites ; 
that a female heart is the seat of refinement, purity, softness, and temperance. 
A lover can hardly bear the idea, that his mistress is giving to eating ; in some 
romances they never eat at all; they have the heart of subsisting on love alone ; 
he can hardly bear that she should prefer a glass of wine to water. But it is 
shocking to him beyond measure that she should keep a bottle of Cordials in her 
closet, which is nothing but alcohol under a softer name; and that the hues on her 
cheek, red as the blushes of the morning, should not be the fresh paint of nature, 
but of something else. It is very pathetic when we see a miserable family, to sup- 
pose the husband drinks all the rum, and the wife sheds all the tears. We have se- 
veral pamphlets written in this very strain, which we have some thoughts of sending 
into our societies which offer prizes for excitements to benevolent genius. But, 
perhaps if we were to establish a strict system of induction, and put down the 
results in those figures that cannot lie, we should find an alarming proportion of 
women who actually do drink spirits ; and if they do so, the consequence is in- 
evitable—their delicate brains will be intoxicated, as well as those of the vilest 
drunkard that ever attempted to walk the street. It is horrible to think of it! 
but perhaps if we were to examine the world throughout, we should find an equal 
proportion of drunkards in one sex as the other. True, they become so in very 
different ways. With men it is a social vice, they become intemperate in com- 
pany. With women it is taken as a medicine; they have feebler constitutions ; 
they are denominated the weaker vessels; they are subject to unaccountable 
depression of spirits ; they are more confined to rooms ; sit over warm fires; use 
little exercise ; are pinched up in fashionable garments, have often little to do, 
and much to imagine. They find themselves sick, or sad, perplexed or gloomy; 
have lost their spirits, or their appetites, and nothing seems to set them to rights 
so speedily as some precious Cordial, in which alchohol lurks under some pleasing 
name. Man becomes a drunkard, for the most part in public, woman, in soli- 
tude. Man takes his glass in the tavern, or in company ; woman, from the la- 
belled bottle kept in the closet. Man drinks to make himself more merry ; wo- 
man, to relieve her sadness. Man often makes his crime too public ; woman 
conceals it, even from herself. Man drinks without an excuse, and woman al- 
ways tries to believe she has a very good one. Besides, the female sex pass more 
of their time alone ; they use less exercise than their more vigorous counterparts; 
their hearts often slumber in inactivity for the want of a motive ; and he knows 
little of the course of temptation, who sees not, that solitude is no security 
against the creepings of this seductive vice. Such is its constant activity, that it 
Comes upon us in company and alone. 
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It is to be observed that female intemperance is most prevalent in great cities, 
and in high places. The stately matron imprisoned for hours in a magnificent 
seclusion, is compelled to wear away the time without a motive, and flies to the 
bottle for relief. 

A woman then should promote temperance by example. 

But there is a great deal of secondary influence she may employ. It begins 
in forming a connection for life. And here we are able to say much that is hon- 
ourable to the sex. We have known ladies who have dismissed very pleasing 
lovers, for persisting in this sad vice. If you suspect your lover, if his breath 
smell too strong, or his cheek look too red, you had better allow your love to be 
checked by your prudence, and wait until your impressions are confirmed or re- 
moved. If he be recoverable, set him some time for total abstinence, as a test 
of his love to morality and yourself ; let the time be sufficiently long, and double 
it by the rule of geometrical progression every time he fails. Do not trust to 
your influence after marriage, nor dream that it will be greater than before. This 
is the rock on which thousands of credulous fair ones have made shipwreck of 
their happiness. 

When married, if your husband be temperate, it should be your study to keep 
him so, and if he be not, to reclaim him. You know the seductive power of bad 
company. It should be your object to induce him to spend as many evenings 
at home as is consistent with his necessary engagements ; not that you are to be 
jealous, or chiding every time that business calls him away ; but you must make 
home agreeable. It is your duty to be handsome. But what? can we control 
a quality which is the gift of nature? yes, you can; for the ugliest face that 
ever is seen comes from some bad passion corroding in the heart. It is then 
your duty to be handsome, not by paint, or artifice, but by benevolence, good 
nature, a face arrayed in smiles, and an eye that sparkles with love, the beauty 
of expression, which is the best of all beauties. Let your person be arrayed in 
the neatest apparel ; be perfectly clean ; let there be a cheerful fire, a well or- 
dered parlour, a swept hearth, and a cheerful weleome whenever your husband 
returns home; and let him learn that however the world may oppose, or busi- 
ness perplex him, that there is one faithful heart whose felicity is identified with 
his own. What a sweet path has a wife before her, in whose exertions duty is 
nothing but delight ! Be very punctual in all your engagements. If you be 
going out, be always ready at the hour ; let your family move in the strictest 
order ; let dinner and breakfast be ready at the exact time. Have a place for 
everything, and let everything be in its place. 

There are moments when every man puts his vigilance asleep, and resigns 
himself to the careless relaxation of a mind dropping its purposes, and floating 
at random, like a chip on the sea. The greatest men are most prone to this, 
for the tension of business in important cases, leads to the most perfect remission. 
Then they are under the influence of a wife. In all common matters they adopt her 
suggestions, and follow her rules. Now in such cases, if, through ignorance, or 
mistaken tenderness, (or perhaps, which is not impossible, a wish for countenance 
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and good company,) she presents the dangerous liquor in the sparkling glass, 
she may become accessary to her own ruin; she may accuse herself when she 
sees his character gone, his health undermined, poverty approaching, and 
destruction near. 
But it is on the children that a woman’s influence will be most apparent. 
They are little images of plaster clay, put into her hands to be moulded into ves- 
sels of utility or ruin. Some infants have been dosed with opiates and cordials, 
long before they had the power of choice. They have had the sin put into them 
by a physical infusion ; the appetite has been created in the cradle. In a word, 
a mother should remember that in training up her children to the practice of vir- 
tue, she has a double string in her hand—the body and the mind, and if she be 
successful, she may be a blessing to future generations. 
- The state of female education has been very unhappy, and many an artless 
girl has been sent into life totally ignorant of the part she was to act. A female 
who would be a blessing to her family and country, must be comprehensive in 
her aims ; she must know how to preside in her parlour, and regulate her 
kitchen ; to unite the plain utilities of life with all that is graceful and lovely ; 


and to resemble the Conserve-rose, which retains its best qualities when its beauty 
is lost. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Town CounciL oF GLAsGow.— 
A meeting of the Town Council was held 
on Thursday, in the Council Hall, 
Wilson-street—the Hon the Lord Pro- 
vost in the chair. Mr George Mit- 
chell presented a memorial, signed by 
a numerous body of electors in the 
seeond ward, of which he is one of the 
representatives, requesting the Council 
to support the motion of which Mr. 
Mitchell had given notice at a previous 
meeting, to the effect that the holding 
of the offices of Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow and representative of the city in 
Parliament in one person, is incom- 
patible. 

DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
Ciasses.—Bailie David Smith, in 
terms of a previous notice, submitted a 
series of resolutions to enable the 


Council to lay out £10,000 in the 
purchase of old properties, and for 
promoting the sanitary condition of 
the dwellings of the working classes. 
—Bailie Smyth supported the resolu- 
tions in aspeech of some length. 
After a discussion, the motion was 
unaimously agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed to carry the resolu- 
tions into effect. —Bailie David Smith, 
Con ener. 

MAncHESTER. — The authorities 
have resolved upon petitioning Parlia- 
ment for certain alterations in the 
Health of Towns Bill, now before the 
house ; and they have decided if these 
alterations be not made, to offer to the 
farther progress of the Bill their most 
strenuous opposition. 
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Ltverpoont.—A Meeting of the 
joint committees of House-owners, 
Guardian, and Builder’s Society has 
been held at the Brunswick Hotel, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety 
of strenuously opposing Lord Morpeth’s 
Health of Towns Bill. It was resolved 
that a deputation should immediately 
proceed to London to oppose the Bill 
coming into operation in Liverpool, and 
thus to strengthen the hands of the 
town council and deputations from other 
towns in the kingdom. 
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MAncHESTER.—-A Deputation ap- 
pointed by the Manchester Council, 
which included the Mayor, Mr Willert, 
and the Town clerk, have had an inter- 
view with Lord Morpeth on the sub- 
ject of this bill ; and we have some rea- 
son to believe that the various objections 
urged to provisions of the bill have been 
obviated by amendments which his 
Lordship has agreed to introduce, Con- 
sequently, so far as the Manchester 
Council is concerned, we believe no fur~ 
ther opposition will be offered to the bill. 


THE CITY AND THE VILLAGE GRAVEYARDS. 





I nate the City Golgotha, 
That desecrated spot ; 
Whose mocking stones oft point to where 
Departed friends are not; 
The sexton’s sacrilegious hand 
The body hence has turned, 
In shapeless mangled mass to rot— 
Graves rifled —coffins burned : 
Where fell diseases one and all 


Keep their perpetual carnival. 
Lee. 


I love the village graveyard old, 
That calm and peaceful scene , 

Where germs of promised angels rest 
Beneath their robes of green! 

Where sires and sons through ages past 
Have laid their weary head ; 

While flowerets spring, and wild birds sing 
Their requiem o’er the dead! 

And zephyrs on their aerial wing 

From hill and dale sweet odours bring. 

J. THOMAS. 


BatTus AND WasHuHouses.—To ParocutaL AuTHorities.—The following 
statement of the return of the Baths and Washhouses in George’s-street, Kuston- 
square, has been transmitted us, and to which we freely give insertion. It reads 
a lesson to parish authorities, many of whom have declined to establish these 
excellent institutions in the different parishes. 


A Statement of the number of Bathers, Washers, Dryers, Ironers, §e., 
Sor the four months ending May 7th, 1848, compared with the cor- 


responding four months of 1847. 


Bathers 


1847. 


ee 


17,402 


1848. 


23,297 








Washers, Dryers, Ironers, &c. 8,998 20,3 95 





Increase of Bathers. capes 





@G@reeereveeaetece es ae 


Ditto Washers, Dryers, Ironers, &c....... 11,397 
Baths and Washhouses, George-street, Euston-square. aa 
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METROPOLITAN. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MAnurr 
Company.—The half-yearly meeting 
of the shareholders of this company 
took place on Tuesday last. The report 
stated that —‘* Although the directors 
considered it their duty, by reason of 
the late crisis in the commercial world, 
to retard rather than to hasten the pro- 
gress of the work generally, yet they 
deemed it essential to the lasting pros- 
perity of the undertaking that no time 
should be lost in bringing a portion ot 
their scheme into remunerative opera- 
tion. To this end they mainly directed 
their efforts during the last six months 
to irrigating the market gardens and 
fields in the neighbourhood of Fulham. 
With this object they had caused the 
surrounding lands in that district to be 
surveyed. They have completed the 
purchase of the land for the station, and 
had also bought two steam engines and 
contracted for a sufficient quantity of 
iron pipes on terms advantageous to the 
company. Considering the commercial 
difficulties of the times, the calls had 
been pretty well paid up, but, upon the 
shareholders in arrear, the directors re- 
spectfully urge the necessity of payment, 
that they might be able to meet their 
obligations without unduly pressing 
upon those who have been more prompt. 
The directors were desirous of explicitly 
submitting to the shareholders the pre- 
sent position of the company in relation 
to the commissioners of sewers, about 
which many erroneous reports had been 
circulated. The acts of incorporation 
haying given to the company power to 
take the sewage, the directors immedi- 


ately made the required application to 
the commissioners and obtained their 
approval. ‘Those works completed the 
tunnel as a part of the plan, but the 
new commissioners of sewers having re- 
ferred the plans of the company to their 
surveyors, who in their report had taken 
different views of the best means by 
which the sewage could be conveyed to 
the company’s station, the directors, in 
their communications with the com. 
missioners of sewers, acted in the spirit 
of conciliation, and expressed their anx- 
ious desire to accede to any reasonable 
suggestions, and co-operate in any plan 
they might prefer. They, therefore, 
expected that an arrangement would be 
effected between them which might fa- 
cilitate the objects of the company and 
promote those of the commissioners,” 
The financial statement showed that the 
receipts of the company had amounted 
to £14,853 10s. and the disbursements 
to £10,831 1s. 11d., and that the assets 
of the company were £21,665 10s, 9d. 
while the liabilities were only £12,435 
Ss. 1d, 

Brirtus, Deatuys, &c., FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 29,—The num- 
ber of births within the metropolitan 
and suburban districts during the above 
week was 1,511, of which 729 were 
males and 782 females. This number 
exceeds that of the previous week by 
213, The deaths during the week were 
966 (515 males and 451 females.) 
This number exceeds by 28 the average 
for the last five springs, is less by 25 
than the deaths of the preceding week, 
and less by 545 than the births given 
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above. The meteorological report shows 
that the mean temperature of the week 
was 4.4 degrees below the mean tem- 
perature of the corresponding week on 
an average of 25 years. The wind was 
very variable in direction. The sum of 
its horizontal movement was estimated 
at Greenwich at 670 miles. 

Court or Sewers.—The Commis- 
sioners met at ten o'clock on Wednesday 
morning in the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Morpeth in the chair. 
A sum of £695 was voted for the 
construction of sewers in Holloway, on 
condition that theCity of London should 
contribute £975.—Mr. Byrne wished 
to know from the surveyor what the 
cost of constructing the sewers in ques- 
tion would be under the old system.— 
The Surveyor answered, between 
£4,000 and £5,000.—Mr. Byne said 
he hoped that fact would show the 
City of London the advantages of the 
Commission.—A report was read from 
the surveyor, in which it was stated 
that in the districts of Westminster, 
the Tower Hamlets, and Surrey and 
Kent, 24,223 cubic yards of soil had 
been removed, and 86 miles of sewers 
flushed.—A plan was exhibited to the 
court of certain sewers proposed to be 
constructed by the City of London in 
the City of London workhouse, and to 
communicate with the common sewer 
in the Mile-end-road.—Mr. Putiuips 
said the sewers could be constructed 
for two-thirds less than was proposed 
by the city—Mr. Leste suggested 
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that Mr. Phillips should draw up a plan 
of the way in which he proposed to 
construct the sewers, and exhibit that 
plan for the information of the com- 
missioners next court-day ; and it 
might afterwards be sent to the city 
if it was approved of. He thought it 
acapital opportunity of showing’the city 
authorities how cheaply sewers could 
be constructed. 

Pustic Heattu Brru.—On the or- 
der of the day for the committal of this 
bill, Mr. Hume said he should not ob- 
ject to the motion, but should take a 
division against the bill on bringing up 
the report.—Mr. Urquuartr moved 
that the bill be committed that day six 
months, which amendment was second- 
ed by Mr. G. Bankes.—The speakers 
in opposition to the bill altogether, 
were Colonel Sibthorp, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Divett, and Mr. H. Drummond ; 
for going into committee, with a view 
to its modification, Sir H. Verney 
and Mr, Fitzroy; for the measure 
in its integrity, Lords J. Russell, Eb- 
rington and Morpeth.—Lord Lincotn 
explained that he had been responsible 
for omitting the City of London.-— 
Mr. Spooner moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, the house dividing: 
Ayes, 54; noes, 229.—Colonel S1s- 
THORP then moved the adjournment 
of the debate, which was agreed to,— 
The Bill has since gone into committee 
and the Government has substituted 
two unpaid for the two paid com- 
mittees. 





It is requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 
Health of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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Ir we look into the origin of all the sciences which the human mind 
has hitherto investigated, we shall find that the majority of them, and 
these not the most unimportant, have had their origin in what may al- 
most be termed accident. The first record which we have of the power 
of attraction and repulsion, was discovered by THA es, a Grecian philoso- 
pher, who flourished about six hundred years before Christ ; it was dis- 
covered by accident, the philosopher having, without any definite purpose, 
“excited” a piece of amber, observed its wonderful power of attraction. 
The twin science, Galvanism, was first made known to man by accident ; 
and the wonderful agent of gravitationit is said, suggested itself to 
NewrTon by the falling of an apple from the tree which bore it. The 
important science of Optics is clearly traced to the chance discovery of 
a German watchmaker’s apprentice who, looking through two watch- 
glasses, found that the church steeple to which he had directed his sight, 
appeared to be brought nearer by the aid of the two pieces of glass. 
Rumour, also has it that the pendulum of a clock first suggested itself 
by a person striking his head against a swing lamp in one of the Greek 
temples. JENNER discovered Vaccination almost by chance. We might 
adduce a great many more instances in proof of what we have stated, 
that the most important sciences have sprung from chance, and not from 
the ingenuity or inquisitiveness of man. Without going into more re-_ 
mote ages, we also find illustrations in the great events which are now 
occurring in Europe. In Paris a mighty revolution was the result of the 
accidental discharge of a soldier’s musket, while the streets of Berlin 
have been deluged with blood from a similar cause. But what have all 
these to do with the question of Public Health? Much,—very much, 
It is by no means difficult to trace the origin of sanitary reform to the 
same cause, in all these things is to be seen the finger of PRovIDENCE. 
From whence do we date the birth of sanitary reform? From the 
death of the cholera in this country, up to that period the name of the 
question was not even known, we had been going on for centuries curing 
disease, but we never enquired its origin. People looked upon sickness 
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as a natural affliction, while the Divine taught the sick to view in ita 
blessing. And so it is, and so it has doubtless proved to many thou- 
sands, but the doctrine is objectionable to the highest degree. Like a 
two-edged sword, it cuts both ways, as “ God helps these who help them- 
selves.’ As the physical and the moral nature of man are mutually 
depending on each other, and as these form the basis of religion, it 1s 
our bounden duty to remove, as far as we are able, the cause of disease. 

The Cholera was looked upon as being a frightful scourge. An emi- 
nent divine, whose sermon on the subject we lately reviewed, asserts that 
national diseases are divine judgments. They may beso. But if those 
national diseases are to be traced to removable causes, then Providence 
chastises us with our own stripes. And so we view it. The cholera in 
the room of being an affliction, will ultimately be proved to be a bless- 
ing, inasmuch as it has taucht us to trace cause and effect, and to enable 
man to exercise that mind with which God has endowed him. 

But the same causes which produce cholera, generate typhus, scrofula, 
consumption, and many other diseases. The evidence which owes its 
date to the termination of the cholera in this country clearly proves this, 
and the fact is substantiated by subsequent experience. Then it was 
that sanitary reform first suggested itself to a few humane person3 who 
have followed up the subject with a zeal worthy of tie cause, until it 
has become “ a great fact.” In Liverpool, dark, dingy diseased Liver- 
pool, the voices of Sutherland and Duncan were heard. Manchester 
had a Holland,—Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, ixeter, Plymouth, and 
many of the other large towns had faithful friends who put in the claims ~ 
of the people to good health and long life. Nor was Scotland silent.— 
In the midst of poor fever stricken Glasgow, the workshop of the north, 
Starke spoke out. But it is in the metropolis, the battle of sanitary reform 
has been fought; the provincial towns have acted asso many tributary 
streams to a mighty river ;—here, led by Chadwick and Southwood 
Smith, a band of devoted men have charged the strong holds of the 
enemy, and have borne the brunt of the battle. Here it is that the slug- 
gish cpponents of the cause were strong, taking refuge in their rickety 
fortresses from whence they shouted ‘“‘ our Saxons Institutions are 
endangered.” Alas! could our Saxon forefathers look upon their 
degenerated children. Could they but look into our grave-yards and 
sec the records of the early deaths of one-third of our population. Could 
they but look upon the meagre frames of our youths, their high shoulders, 
Jeng and tapering fingers,—could they but listen to the hectic cough of 
the Spitalfield weavers orsee the glow of consumption on the cheek of his 
devoted wife, as with her family of five or six children she pined away a 
miserable existence in one half of a room,—could the heroes of Agincourt, 
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Cressy and Poictiers but see two thirds of our recruits rejected because 
they are physically incapacitated to serve their country, would they not 
exclaim, “ Ye are not bone of our bone, ye grew not up under our in- 
stitutions,—we never left you such a legacy. No, we gave you bone 
thew and sinew, limbs fit to maintain you in peace and defend you in 
war.’ We take shame to ourselves at the spirit of faction, which 
would depopolise the people to maintain a poor miserable show of power. 
We say they act not as Englishmen whose character for bravery and 
honesty, stand unimpeached in every country. If the spirits of by- 
gone days whose munificence has cast a halo around the City of Lon- 
don, who— 
‘« When they feasted all the great, 
They ne’er forgot the poor.” 

We say if such men could but see the actions of the cliques who now 
govern the ancieat city, would the blush of shame not suffuse their 
cheeks? Would they lay claims to be freemen of a city wherein 
water is dear and scarce,—where the bye lanes and alleys offend our 
nostrils, where no means are to be found to maintain decency and 
health. What would they think of this famous city intriguing with 
these “ lights of other days,” the smalé corporations in the different, 
towns in England, and which places were considered so important as to 
be placed in ‘‘ schedule A,” in the Reform Bill? 

We were in hopes that the reign of faction was over, and that English- 
men would be unanimous in declaring that the reign of typhus too was 
growing— 

‘« Small by degrees—and beautifully less.” 


But no; faction has again shorn the unfortunate Health of Towns’ 
Bill of its best clauses. We shall grieve to record what the Bill pro- 
poses to enact, when it has become law. We shall soon want amended 
acts; but so the lawyers thrive. 

Let not the City of London “ hollow before it is out of the wood,”’— 
they may oppose error to truth, becaure they have the means of even 
making fiction wear a false garb. Gold will do much, but those who 
are the instruments of bolstering up fiction, like lawyers, require “ re-. 
freshers.”” The corporation affect to promote sanitary reform, while they 
by under currents, attempt to defeat the measure. They say that the 
Bill will throw nearly £0,000 per annum at the disposal of the 
government, and taking them at their own estimate, it only amounts to. 
three-fourths of the cost of the city “ legal staff.” 

We should b« wasting time and space by taking up every trivial ob- 
jection to the Health of Towns Bill. Ere we present our readers with 
another number of this periodical, it is to be hoped that the Bill, muti- 
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Jated though it be, will have become law. But if it should unfortu- 
nately happen, that the opposition to it prove successful, it can only be 
for atime, for truth will eventually triumph. Four times has her 
Majesty from the throne declared that her people require legislation on 
the subject, while her Royal husband has just presided over a public 
meeting in favour of better health to the poor. The cler.cal and 
medical professions are unanimous in upholding the cause of sanitary 
reform, while a strong party of the nobility and gentry are its most - 
strenuous supporters, because in it they see the true interests of all 
elasses. 

What then can stay the progress of the question? Nothing less than 
Providence. Like the sciences to which we adverted in the commence- 
ment, of this article, sanitary reform will gather strength as time ad- 
vances, for like those, we trace in it the finger of that Providence who 
has shewn man how to adapt to his use the mysterious agents of elec- 
tricity and gravitation,—who has told him to investigate causes, how 
art is to supply the defects of nature, and to check the virulence of the 
once dreaded scourge—the Small Pox. The time is not therefore, far 
distant, when the promoters of sanitary reform, like Newton, Jenner and 
others, will take their rank among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 


MIR. BEGCS AND THE CITY COMMISSIONERS 
OF SEWERS: 


Tuere have been two meetings held recently at the City of London Institution, 
Aldersgate-street, for the purpose of giving the Corporation of the City an 
opportunity of showing the peculiar claims which they say they possess, to an 
exemption from a general measure of Sanitary Reform. We found our space 
to be so limited that we could not give an account of those meetings, and we 
are not quite sure that our readers would have thanked us for a description of the 
scenes which occurred, when a small band of Sanitary Reformers stood forth 
manfully to show that the City of London in regard to sanitary arrangements 
was little better than the other districts of the metropolis, and that the superior 
accomplishments to which the City authorities lay claim, in these respects, existed 
only in their own imagination. The Health of Towns party was prepared, 
brim-full of facts, to contest the knotty point, but to the discredit of the City 
Corporation, they on both occasions packed the meetings, and substituted yells 
and howls for facts and figures. 

The last meeting which we attended may be described as follows :—The right 
division of the theatre was filled with the junior employés of the corporation, 
while a great number of that illustrious body lined the greater portion of the 
front seats and the whole of the left side. The rear of the building was in pos- 
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session of the ‘‘ flushing’ men in the employ of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, and who were headed by a fugleman. Fearing that the worthy leaders’ 
voice would fail him, he had, with proper precaution, provided himself with a 
horn. We do not propose to go into the details of the meeting, they would be 
neither creditable to the great and wealthy (and intellectual ?) City of London, 
nor our pages, but during some crushing observations of Mr. Beggs, the able 
secretary of the Health of Towns Association, a Mr. Hopgood, who is one of the 
City Commissioners of Sewers, seemed rather desirous of distinguishing him- 
self. Mr. Beggs in the course of his remarks, stated, that there was a place 
in the City of London with from 175 to 200 persons to two privies ;—the scene 
of confusion which followed, beggars all power of description. That assembly 
comprised all those in office and those seeking office, with all friends and rela- 
tives connected with that Sanitary Paradise, the City of London, and the meeting 
had been greatly excited by an intemperate speech of the City solicitor, Mr. 
C. Pearson. Mr. Hopgood, immediately rose, and in no very gentle terms, gave 
Mr. Beggs the lie by stating that the fact related by Mr. Beggs was untrue as 
he knew the place intimately, and he was indignant that such statements should 
be made in relation to the ward he belonged to. He was perfectly safe in stating 
that or any thing else in such an assembly, and it turns out as we expected that 
this indignant defender of City cleanliness, was equally unscrupulous with the 
audience he addressed. Mr. Beggs reiterated a challenge previously given, that 
the place should be visited to ascertain the correctness of the statement made and 
sent down. 

On the following morning, Mr. Beggs waited upon Mr. Hopgood and invited 
that gentleman to accompany him to Blyth’s Buildings, to examine the truth 
of the statement. That gentleman with great readiness complied, and appoiated 
the following morning; Mr. Beggs went at the appointed hour and accompanied 
Mr. Hopgood to the place. When there, Mr. Hopgood stated, that when he 
contradicted Mr. Beggs he had another place “in his eye,” an accidental lapse of 
memory no doubt, this was not the place he meant. Notwithstanding this, 
the inspection commenced—and what were the facts. Why, on examination, 
this place was found to contain thirteen houses three with privies and back-yards, 
one house used as a warehouse, and nine houses with 120 inhabitants,with only the 
accommodation of two open public privies, and that three houses in Lamb Alley, 
containing 30 inhabitants, had no other accommodation than the two privies in 
Blyth’s Buildings, making a total of 150 inhabitants to two privies, and one of 
them in such a state that it could not be sat down upon. 

This is a plain statement of facts as proved by not ouly this inspection, but i 
a personal inspection made by Dr. Barnett and Dr. Gavin, in company with Mr, 
Beggs, aud also by another authority we cannot at present name, but whose report 
will shortly be published. It appears that either the numbers making them 
above 170 had been inaccurately taken in the first instance, or some of the in- 
habitants had removed, which is more likely to be the case as Dr. Barnett and 
Dr. Gavin made the population 169. The statement made at the meeting was 
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thus proved to be substantially correct by an inspection, and in company with — 
one of the Commissioners of Sewers. But Mr. Beggs had committed a mistake 
in conducting the investigation. He had gone alone with Mr. Hopgood, and 
accidentally met within a few yards of the place, the Churchwarden, and in the 
passage leading to the buildings, the vestry clerk. Mr. Beggs supposed that 
Mr. Hopgood could not but report fairly, but finds out afterwards how little faith 
is to be placed in a Commissioner of Sewers. When that functionary is asked to 
state the real fact, he rides off, and reminds us very forcibly of an irregular ser- 
vant, who, when upbraided with stopping out an hour beyond the time allowed, 
assumes an air of injured innocence, on the strength of being five minutes short 
of the hour. Mr. Hopgood accuses Mr. Beggs of great exaggeration, and thinks 
himself justified in confusing the whole thing by throwing out a lauthorn in a tub 
to mis lead. 

We have had laid before us the whole of the correspondence, and have no 
hesitation in stating that a more unworthy piece of trickery was never resorted 
to by any man to conceal a fact which he had admitted to be true than this ex- 
hibits. The first trick is this:—He gives as the whole population of Blyth’s 
Buildings, the 120 inhabitants residents of nine houses having no accommodation 
but the two open privies, and states there are five privies to that number of in- 
habitants, when three of them are private privies belonging to thee houses in 
the court, and he does not give even the population of three houses; and he 
omits to give the three houses in Lamb Alley who have no accommodation but 
the two open privies in Blyth’s Buildings. When remonstrated with, he apolo- 
gizes, and promises to supply the accidental omission, and then resorts to trick 
the second. Ina letter to Mr. C. Pearson, he then says there are 149 persons 
in Blyth’s Buildings, and five privies, when he knew that three of them were 
private, confined exclusively to the use of 29 persons ; and he objects to take in 
account the 30 persons in Lamb Alley who have no other accommodation than 
that afforded them by the two miserable privies in Blyth’s Buildings. Mr. Beggs 
accused him after this of prevarication, and with an air of offended dignity he 
then skulks out of the correspondenze; no doubt a most convenient course, 
but there is something ludicrous in his assuming the air of an injured man ! 

We have little comment to make. We find Mr. Hopgood get up, and with 
great indignation, repel a statement made by a gentleman who gave his own per- 
sonal testimony to the correctness of what he stated, and who must have been 
an egregious simpleton to state any thing in that meeting, not admitting of proof; 
and we find Mr. Hopgood the next morning confessing that he was mistaken in 
the locality when he gave the contradiction. He ascertained, and admitted, in the 
presence of a gentleman who waited upon him with Mr. Beggs, the substantial 
correctness of the statement he had contradicted ; and yet continues to mis- 
represent the facts, and refuses the only reparation he can make, that of freely 
confessing he was in error; more cowardly conduct we have never witnessed. 

We believe, however, that we must look upon the conduct of Mr. Hopgood 
with a little charity. He is not a free agent—his own impulse no doubt was to 
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act fairly in the matter, but his feelings and sense of justice had to succumb be- 
fore the convenience and interests of the body with whom he stands associated. 
He must therefore be left to his own reflections on the subject. 


INTRA*MURAL BURIALS. 


To the Editor of the “HeauttaH or Towns MaGazine.” 


Dear Srr,—The subject of the Burial of the Dead within the precincts of 
the metropolis has for some time been the theme of discussion, (both in and out 
of parliament,) arising from the many revolting scenes which have taken place 
within the several burial grounds of London. 

The confined position of these places, and the increase of mortality arising 
from an increase of population, has greatly angmented the evils complained of, 
and tended much to encourage the erection of cemeteries in the suburban dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 

It is much to be regretted that the accumulation of soil saturated as it is with 
decomposed matter, is the origin of many cases of fever to the inhabitants bor- 
dering on burial places thus situated, accelerated as these cases are by the pres- 
sure of atmosphere during rainy seasons. These and other causes of a similar 
nature have been proved to be so injurious to health, before the committees 
appointed to inquire into those causes, as to induce the legislature to give its 
sanction to the erection of the present cemeteries. But if a measure can be de- 
vised which will counteract the evil effects arising from the natural decomposition 
of animal substance, and thereby restore to the beneficed incumbents of the 
metropolitan churches, the full exercise of their rights without infringement, 
—then it is apprehended such a scheme would be received and adopted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities as one worthy of their support and patronage. I have 
therefore to offer such a measure as will, it is confidently submitted, effectually 
answer the purposes set forth :— 

I propose that every corpse shall be put into a shell, previous to being put 
Into a coffin, and that the coffin be made one inch every way larger than the shell, 
in order that between the shell and coffin a preparation of pulverized common 
lime may be inserted on all points, the top being reserved till the ordinary time 
for screwing down the corpse is arrived (to give to the friends and relatives of 
the deceased an opportunity of paying those last customary observances which 
they may feel desirous of performing, ) when the top layer of such preparation shall 
be applied between the lid of the shell and that of the coffin, and the coffin lid 
screwed down accordingly. And in case» where the burial of the poorer classes 
cannot be so performed (by reason of the additional expenses, however trifling 
such addition may be,) I propose further, that in lieu of such coffin or shell, a 
layer or thin stratum of lime be laid over the coffin of two inches in thickness 
before the same is covered in with earth. That in all ordinary cases, and where 
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there is xo visible presence of decomposition arising from dropsy, small-pox, 
typhus fever, cholera, mortification, or the like diseases, the corpse should, after 
being put into a coffin, have a piece of linen or calico immersed in a strong so- 
lution of lime and water in the proportion of one pound of lime to two pints of 
water, laid over it and kept in a moistened state till the coffin be screwed down. 
But that in all extraordinary cases where there zs the visible presence of decom- 
position arising from any one of the diseases before mentioned, then, and in 
addition to the application of the linen or calico so immersed, and kept moistened 
as aforesaid, there shall be sifted over such piece of linen or calico, a small por- 
tion of powdered lime. ‘The system here introduced would also render perfectly 
unnecessary the expense of a leaden coffin as now used by the wealthier classes ; 
but in case of such being still preferred, the introduction of lime in the manner 
herein specified, would prevent that bursting of the leaden coffin which now so 
often takes place, as the lime would consume all the gaseous matter and nauseous 
effluvia, the cause of such bursting. 

Again, I propose also, that upon the interment of any corpse in any open burial 
ground or churchyard where a grave is to be dug, the same quantity of earth as 
would reasonably supply the space of the coffin, be taken away from such burial 
ground or churchyard, in order to prevent that accumulation of soil which raises 
the surface of the ground above the level of the street or road outside, and which 
forms an obstruction as well as being prejudicial to health. 

A grave 7ft. 6in. by 38ft. Gin. would contain 7,560 cubic inches; a bushel of 
lime, 2,219 cubic inches, therefore it would take 35 bushels to supply a stratum 
of lime as proposed of two inches in thickness in a grave of the above dimensions, 
which at six-pence per bushel would be one shilling and nine-pence for each grave, 
a cost that might, without injury to the parish, be supplied by them, considering 
the public good that would result from its application. These methcds, if adopted, 
would put an end to those revolting scenes which unhappily take place in the 
densely inhabited parts of the metropolis from the unavoidable increase of the in- 
habitants,—scenes which are calculated to produce the worst consequences on 
the minds of the lower orders, to say nothing of the baneful effects produced upon 
the health of those inhabitants who are near such places. 

There are within and without the walls of the city of London and liberties 
thereof, eighty parishes producing a net annual income of £37,699, being an 
average of £471 5s. per annum each parish. There are also within ten miles of 
London, 193 parishes producing a net annual income of £91,916, being an 
average of £476 5s. per annum each parish. 

A catacomb 200 feet by 76 feet can be constructed, by which 1,728 coffins 
can be deposited with ease, leaving space for three passages ten feet wide each 
for communication. Leaving these suggestions to your consideration, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, . 
Yours obediently, 
22, Abingdon-street, Westminster. Botton Botton. 
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SKETCHES IN BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
Noe 2. 


THE NEW CUT—SUNDAY TRADING. 





BY D. MORGAN, Assistant SURGEON, 


Public attention has of late been directed to the moral, social, and sanitary 
condition of Waies, in consequence of the government commissioners reporting 
thatthe Welsh are an ignorant, superstitious, and immoral race, and recommending 
as a grand panacea for all their imperfections the total annihilation of their ancient 
and highly venerated language. It is not our intention to bring forward statis- 
tical arguments, to vindicate the general character of a people, who are compara- 
fively crimeless; we shall therefore, with much satisfaction, merely point to the 
proverbial religious feelings of the people—their acknowledged hospitality— 
their cleanly habits—their progression in the cause of sanitary reform—their 
early closing movement 





and in the principal towns the adoption of Literary and 
Scientific Institutions—their strict observance of the sabbath by rigidly abstaining 
from Sunday trading—the above ‘‘ prima facie’ evidence is quite sufficient to 
controvert the calumnies that have been so abundantly showered upon them. 

If it is to be assumed that the exist 2nce of any particular language retards the 
progress of Sanitary or any other reform, the sooner we substitute the Eng- 
lish for the Malay, the Chinese—or any other language the better. We are led to 
these remarks in consequence of an article which appeared in a recent number of 
Frazer's Magazine, wherein the writer states that the Welsh language mMusrT 
be suppressed in order to effect the intellectual regeneration of the people. 

Whoever propounded that sentiment, could not be aware that the ancient 
British tongue is the most. copious, comprehensive, and expressive language in 
Europe. 

Undoubtedly Wales, in common with other parts of the kingdom requires the aid 
of the schoolmaster, and those who take upon themselves to govern the nation, 
ought to know, that it is more reasonable to instil proper sentiments in youthful 
minds, than to allow ignorance to prevail, and vice to stalk the land only to be 
subdued by the bayonet. We do not intend to ele ate the moral character of one 
part of the country, by depreciating that of any other, our object is to contrast 
them, by depicting them in their acknowledged character, and allowing our en- 
lightened readers the task of investigating the cause, and suggesting remedial 
measures, in order to do away with the unchristian-like practice of Sunday 
trading. 

Those of our readers who have witnessed the scene on a Sunday morning in 
Petticoat-lane, would imagine that they had been deceived by their log, and 
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instead of its being the first day of the week, they discovered it to be the market- 
day of the seventh, with an especial fair to boot,—the long, black beards of the 
vending crowd, the unmusical cry of “old clo’’ would certainly prevent an ob- 
servant spectator arriving at the conclusion that it was Saturday, as it is univer- 
sally admitted that the wandering Jew, much to his credit, observes his Sabbath 
with more rigour than those who call themselves Christians. ; 

There are many localities in large provincial towns, in common with many noted 
places in the metropolis, where the inhabitants are not particular on what day 
they “turna penny.” But with all our travelling experience, and the numerous 

‘inquiries we have instituted, we have never heard of, nor seen in any part of the 
United Kingdom, a place that can for a moment be put in comparison with the 
notoriously immoral “ New Cut.” 

It is absolutely impossible to convey to our readers.a true sketch of the scene 
observable in the above place, ona Sunday morning; we would therefore recom- 
mend those, who are anxious to behold the sight, to proceed there for that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, we consider it our duty, in common with the press in general, 
to agitate for the removal of public nuisances, and to inscribe on the records of 
history, our detestation of the nefarious practices, that not only blunt the fine 
feelings of morality, but tend materially to the physical degeneration of the 
people. 

Itis not our intention in this free thinking age, to mterfere with the subject 
in a religious point of view, as every tub must stand on its own bottom,—so in 
like manner, man is only answerable to his Maker, and not to his fellow-man for 
his religious convictions. But when the health of thousands is sacrificed by the 
negligence of authorities, and the covetous propensities of niggardly employers, 
we deem it is within our province to lend our humble efforts in order to force 
upon the executive government the indisputable necessity of granting a commis- 
sion to enquire into the moral, social, intellectual, and physical condition of the 
redoubtable, inhabitants of the New Cut. Should our rulers in their wisdom 
grant the required boon, we shall be curious to ascertain what scheme the 
learned gentlemen would propose, in order to elevate and sustain the inhabitants 
of the locality in question, on a more respectable basis. We apprehend the 
English language would be found to possess no charm against ignorance in its 
worst form—no spell against superstition in its dark reality,—and no magic 
barrier against tmmorality, in all its lamentable varieties. 

The “New Cut” is geographically situated on the Surrey side of the river 
Thames, it commences opposite Rowland Hill’s chapel, in the Blackfriars road, 
and terminates at the Victoria theatre, in the Waterloo road; a continuation 
of the street to the Westminster-road, which is called Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
presents the same characteristic features as the former. 

It is bounded on the north by Windmill street, little Windmill street, and 
Windmill row, which are low, narrow, and extremely filthy places ; the lower 
part of many of the houses in little Windmill street are used as stables, and 
«¢ Abbattoirs,”’ the upper part is occupied by journeymen butchers, costermon- 
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gers, and other poor creatures who are unable to obtain a better lodging. We 
do not suppose that the useful domestic article called “ Besom,” is known in this — 
latitude, as the surface of the streets is thickly covered with mud, on which is 
strewn a redundant quantity of offal, and refuse in every imaginable variety : to 
diversify the aspect of the murky scene, the stable soil is accumulated in heaps 
in every corner, which sends forth Etna-like continued clouds of pestilential ex- 
halations. Notwithstanding our long and interesting sanitary ramblings we 
do not recollect ever witnessing a place so ill-devised,—so badly erected,— 
so repulsive to the senses,—and consequently so prejudical to health—as 
Windmill-row; it seems as if it had been slyly smuggled, and forcibly pushed 
between two streets, apparently with no other object than exacting high rents 
from the half-starved inhabitants. The row consists of thirty-five houses, two rooms 
ineach. No. 22 is inhabited by Michael Mullins, a shoe maker, who has ten 
children, his earnings are 10s. per week, out of which he pays 3s. rent, leaving 
7s. per week for the support of twelve individuals We wish to call the attention 
of the May orators at ‘‘ Exeter Hall” to these facts, we venture to suggest, 
“that as charity begins at home,” innumerable opportunities present them- 
selves nearer than Afric’s burning sands, or the icy shores of Greenland, on 
which to exercise their mis-placed philanthropy. The rooms are damp, 
the coal, ashes, and water are kept under the staircase, which is abominably 
filthy; there are no back premises to any of the houses, the water closets are in 
front, within five feet of the door; these empty themselves into a conduit only 
eighteen inches square, which is frequently obstructed. The owner of these 
gloomy: premises would have less to answer for had he erected a windmill, which 
while it would not only have been an ornament, would by its fanning power | 
have harmonised with the names of the several streets, and have displaced the 
putrid and stagnant atmosphere which hovers lise the death-mist of Bethnal- 
green, over these crowded habitations. The skill of the parish Escapulius is often 
called in requisition in order to combat the formidable and malignant diseases 
which prevail in these infectious abodes. 

The truly foul condition of these streets and their inhabitants is much to be 
deplored, and this for want of a sufficient supply of water. The refuse of the 
slaughter-houses reposes in the gutters in a state of decomposition, and this 
together with the smell arising from the premises of soap-boilers, tallow- 
chandlers, fish-fryers, French-polishers, and other unwholesome trades, which are 
not only offensive to the nasal organs, but render the air extremely noxious, are 
actively employed generating typhus fever, consumption, and other diseases of 
the respiratory apparatus. 

Immediately to the back of these malarial depéts is White Horse-street, which 
is a complete nest of irreparable prostitutes, sunk in the lowest depth of vice and 
infamy. Near the above place is Bate’s-buildings, which is not very creditable to 
the owner, it consists of twelve houses, four small rooms in each, principally in- 
habited by sweeps and dustmen. Confronting the houses is a high wall, forming 
a narrow passage, into which the slops and refuse are thrown and swept; at one 
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end is a heap of ashes, and decaying animal and vegetable remains, emitting odour 
of the most offensive character; the contaminated atmosphere seems to have 
exercised its prejudicial effect upon the haggard and saffron-coloured children, as 
they stroll listlessly along, in their dirty tattered rags, incapable of that energy 
and joyousness which is so characteristic of childhood in happier and more genial 
circumstances. : 
Pursuing our sanitary rambles, contiguous to the place just described, we found 
an entry only four feet wide, leading into Isabella place, which is long and ex- 
tremely narrow at one end; the people may shake hands from their chamber win- 
dows ! In the centre of the place, there is a recess where the whole fraternity 
deposit their ashes, and disgusting filth of every conceivable description, which is 
not removed more than once in two mouths. This place is a horde of pilfering 
vagabonds drunkards and infidels In close proximity to the above place, 
is ‘© Mitre Court,” which may simply be descrived as an homceopathic square, 
entered by a({door-way from the main street; those umacquainted with the 
neighbourhood, would scarcely believe that a community exists within that 
narrow entry, secluded as it were from the world. Eighteen imperfectly erected 
hovels form this place, which are literally crammed to suffocation, with wretched 
beings; washer-women are the principal inhabitants, in consequence of the 
diminutive square, affording some facilities for clothes-drying; in the centre 
stands a pump yielding an insufficient supply of unwholesome water. ‘The pro- 
moters of the extension of the Southampton railway, when applying to parbament 
for powers to fulfil their project, laid especial stress upon the following argument. 
That should their requisition be complied with, their plan would erase rookery 
after rookery, from Nine Elms to London-bridge,—erecting substantial habita- 
tions, and forming an advantageous communication for the commercial citizens of 
the terrestial universe. Alas! what has been the consequence? like all the metro- 
politan improvements, walls have been built to stay the stream in order to deepen 
the slough. The continued influx of homeless tribes into an already over-crowded 
locality, must necessarily generate competition ; the rents of the filthy rooms, 
situated in the most morbific courts, have been already advanced 10 per cent., 
causing no little pecuniary loss to the wretched occupiers. The following in- 
stances will serve as examples :—The weekly rental of one small room at No. 
10 of the above court, previous to the extension of the railway, was 2s., now ad- 
vanced to 2s. Gd., it is occupied by a widow, who supports by her mangle nine 
children, who are threatened with absolute starvation! One of the fooms at 
No. 2, was formerly Is. 9d. it is now 2s, 3d. per week. In that room the writer of 
these “sketches” beheld a melancholy scene such as never before it had been 
his lot to witness; the house is actually built over a cesspool, the efflavia 
from which is constantly penetrating through the insterstices of the im- 
perfectly built wall into the room in question, the residence of ten squalid 
individuals ; the unhappy head of this misty. den is a journeyman green- 
grocer, who earns 12s. per week; last winter the writer was there on a 
charitable mission, when he found the six youngest children huddled up in 
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a corner on a bed of straw (with an old rug for their covering,) snoring on 
in blissful ignorance of their destitution. The father fatigued and care- 
worn, had just returned from his work, was crunching over the dying 
embers in the rusty grate, reflecting on his abject condition and pitiable lot, 
finding consolation only in the soothing contents of his tobacco pipe. The 
miserable mother lay on the floor racked and tortured by the pangs of 
labour, whilst a benevolent neighbour stood by to receive into the world a being 
destined to share their sorrows. The suffocating closeness of the room coupled 
with the circumstances above alluded to, rendered the place absolutely unbear- 
able. The next that comes under the same category, is Victoria-plaze, and such 
a place we do not suppose Victoria ever saw: about twenty houses enter into its 
composition, erected by some unscientific builder, without any pretensions to the 
complicated process of Reid's plan of ventilation ; the drainage is so imperfect, 
that in some places the contents ooze out through the crevices into the slimy and 
slippery yard. Very few of the unwashed offspring of the degenerate parents, 
half-clad, and disgustingly filthy, attend the ragged school, instituted in the 
immediate vicinity, under the presidency of that truly benevolent nobleman and 
practical philanthropist, Lord Ashley. 

The above are a few examples of the sanitary condition, and hopeless desti- 
tution which exists on one side of the,‘* New Cut,” whilst on the other, “ the 
south,”’ it is composed of a series of closely formed streets, apparently to an in- 
terminable extent. 

In Marlborough-street, stands the Christ Church Poor-house. The open ditch 
referred to in a previous ‘‘ sketch’’ when traversing a better class neighbourhood, 
modestly takes a subteranean course; but here opposite the stately residence of 
the parish paupers, it comes boldly forward, sending forth its malignant elements, 
unmindful alike of the taunts and jeers of the injured populace. 

The “ Cut” is a tolerable expansive street, lined on each side with well built 
honses, it resembles one vast shop, supplied internally and externally with every 
imaginable commodity, to suit those “‘ about to marry,’—from a plain gold 
ring—to a chain cable,—or from a hamper of greens—to a dead specimen of the 
assinine species,—and if required, from a second-hand crown, to a second-hand, 
coffin. The divers shops are ranged side by side, to an immense distance, fre- 
quently interspersed, with splendidly erected and thriving gin palaces. 

One fine Sunday morning, the writer had occasion to pass this neighbourhoed, 
when he found the streets almost impassable: crowds of people came pouring 
down every avenue, some issuing forth from the surrounding courts and alleys, 
whilst others came from a distance, attracted to the far-famed Sunday mart. 

The roadside throughout the length of the street, was lined with coster- 
mongers, one of whom, with a gruff voice, bellowed y-a-a-r-m-u-t-h- bloaters— 
the second chimed, “two a penny-orange,—orange two a-penny,’’—and a third 
completing the musical trio, sung “ water-cree-ses.” Further on stood an impudent 
quack, lauding his, “liver scrapers,” ‘‘ worm eradicators,” and his own invented 
certain cure for consumption; the next was a shoeless and shirtless monger, 
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dexterously dissecting the condemned putrid fish of Billingsgate; pacing to and 
fro with majestic ease, was an Oriental emigrant recommending his genuine 
Turkey rhubarb, as an unfailing remedy for all the woes of man; but the most 
ingenious imposition that has ever been palmed on the credulity of the public, 
was that of a man dressed in the garb ofa sailor, who with bare-faced effrontery 
sold hog’s-lard for prime bear’s grease, stating he had just arrived from the 
north seas with a fine bear, which he had killed that ‘‘ blessed morning;” ia order 
to convince his customers of the truth of his assertion, this imposter exhibited 
a defunct specimen of that species. Such is the class that congregates in the 
“ Cut,” on a Sunday morning, their various cries,—the continual bustle of the 
clamorous crowd,—the profane swearing of the low prostitutes, staggering on in 
drunken revelry,—and the stern ‘‘ move-on” of the “ crusher,” forming alto- 
gether a hideous and indescribable Babel. 

The ill-paid shop-keepers’ assistants, suffer much through the present system 
of late hours and Sunday trading, having to remain outside seventeen hours per 
day in the most cold, wet, and tempestuous weather; others who are employed in- 
doors degenerate in physical strength, in consequence of their breathing the 
vitiated atmosphere; such instances are continually occurring. 

At last nature fails under the load of the imposing task-master, and the wan 
dejected sufferer is conveyed within the walls of a hospital or medical bene- 
volent institution, to pine away the remainder of his days. 

Such is the lot of many a youth, who—allured by the golden hopes of a 
London-life, leaves his rustic home, possessed of health and strength, alas, 
shortly to return careworn and emaciated to descend to a premature grave. 





UNHEALTHINESS OF GREAT CITIES. 


Ir will be remembered, that in our last number, in our article upon “ Waste of 
Life,” we applied the principles of a severe arithmetical analysis to the stand- 
ard assumed by the sanitary reformers of two per cent. per annum, as the aver- 
age rate of mortality in England and Wales. We endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the position assumed was a safe and tenable one, based upon sound princi- 
ples and unmistakable data. 

We now proceed to the examination of another fact, much insisted upon by 
the advocates of sanitary reform :—The extreme unhealthiness of large towns 
and cities as compared with rural districts. The fact itself is indisputable. 
The question is simply one of degree. Here too a standard of comparison has 
been assumed, which deserves to be submitted to a searching enquiry, namely, 
the same standard of two per cent., which, as Spplied to the entire country, we 
have already justified by an appeal to facts. Dr. Lyon Playfair for Manchester, 
and the Registrar-General for London, have also employed the rate of mortality 
prevailing in healthy districts in the same county or neighbourhood. 
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Let us first examine the standard rate of two per cent. as applied to large 
towns.— 

Are we justified in assuming so favorable a rate as of possible attainment in 
our large Cities, and in using it as the basis of our calculations of the annual sa- 
crifice of life which takes place in them? This question might at first sight 
appear to have been satisfactorily answered by the facts adduced by us in our 
previous article. Ifin no less than twenty-four towns with populations ranging 
from 10 to 40,000, a rate of mortality of two per cent., or under, actually ob- 
tains, have we nota very strong presumption in favor of the possibility of re- 
ducing the mortality, even of the largest and most unhealthy cities to that 
favorable rate? We must not answer this question in the affirmative without 
taking into consideration a circumstance to which our attention has of late been 
forcibly directed, namely, the accumulation within them of a young population, 
subject, under the most favorable circumstances, and simply because it is a young 
population, to a high rate of mortality. The only perfectly satisfactory means ou 
determining whether or not the advocates of sanitary reform are justified in as- 
suming a standard of two per cent., as of possible attainment in all our large 
cities, is to suppose the population of London, Liverpool, or Manchester, with 
its peculiar distribution of ages, to be transferred to some town of considerable 
size, having a mortality of two per cent., or under, and to be subject to the 
mortality for each age, which prevails in that town. This mode of proceeding 
is pointed out and amply illustrated by striking examples in a paper published 
by Mr, Neison, in the “ Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society for April, 
1844.” At page 46 of that number of the journal, a table is given, which is 
based on the supposition that the population of the metropolis is transferred to 
some of our counties and principal cities, subject to the rate of mortality for each 
age actually obtaining in those counties or cities. 

From the table it appears, that the actual rate of mortality in the metropolis 
is 1 in 39°10; but if its population were transferred to the county of Suf- 
folk on the terms now specified, that rate would fall to one in 54°57, or consid- 
erably less than two percent. ; if transferred to Essex, it would fall still further 
- to 1 in 56°34, if to Norfolk, to one in 56°38; if to Devonshire, to I in 
66°57 ; if to Herefordshire, to 1 in 68°49. The unhealthiness of large 
cities is thus set forth in a very striking manner, and is rendered only the more 
apparent by the severity of the test to which it is submitted. But a still more 
startling result is brought out, when the population of the metropolis is supposed 
to be transferred to some of our most populous cities. The actual rate of mor- 
tality in London being, as we have just stated, 1 in 39°10; it would become in 
Sheffield, 1 in 29:28; in Liverpool, | in 34°92; in Leeds, 1 in 35°44 ; in 
Manchester, 1 in 39°95,; in Exeter, 1 in 41°79; and in Birmingham, 1 in 
50°63, or less than two per cent. So that we have a manufacturing town of — 
nearly 140,000 inhabitants, enjoying so good a sanitary condition, that if the 
population of the metropolis were transferred to it, subject for each age to the 
rate of mortality existing there, it would not lose one inhabitant in fifty, or two 
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per cent. in the year. It is scarcely possible to imagine, or to desire a more sa- 
tisfactory proof, that by proper sanitary measures, the sickly population of great 
cities may be made to enjoy a state of health represented by the favorable rate 
of mortality of two per cent. The calculation to which we now refer, is based, 
it is true, upon the deaths for the single year ending June, 1841; and it would 
probably be slightly varied, if a term of years were taken, instead of a single 
year. We are inclined, however, for reasons which it would occupy too much 
space to specify, to the opinion that the result of this single year, would not 
differ materially from that of the average of the seven years, from 1838, to 1844 
inclusive. 

The actual rate of mortality in Birmingham for the year ending June, 1841, 
was | in 48°65, or less than 21 in the thousand, a fact which establishes the 
strongest probability, that by due attention to proper sanitary measures, the 
mortality of all large cities might be reduced to 1 in 50, or two per cent. Bir- 
mingham indeed may be put prominently forward in contrast with Manchester 
and Liverpool, as a standing argument in favor of sanitary reform. Birmingham 
stands high above the level of the sea, upon an undulating surface of red sand- 
stone and gravel, and is far better drained by nature than most towns are by art ; 
it has no cellar residences ; its courts, which are few in number, are unusually 
spacious; most of the streets inhabited by the working classes open out of the 
main thoroughfares, and almost every family has a house to itself. In all these 
points, which are of such acknowledged importance to health, Birmingham con- 
trasts most favorably with Manchester and Liverpool, especially the latter town, 
which for imperfect drainage, over-crowding, and the wretched condition of the 
habitations of the poor, has become notorious over all the cities of England. 
Between these two extremes of good and bad structural arrangements for the 
accommodation of the working classes, the metropolis takes its place ; and ac- 
cordingly its rate of mortality is intermediate, for its population in the year 
ending June, 1841, had a rate of mortality of 1 in 39, but that same population 
would have perished in Liverpool in the proportion of | in 35, while in Birming- 
ham the rate of mortality would have reached the very favorable point of | in 50. 
If the drainage of London and Liverpool were made by artificial means to equal the 
good natural drainage of Birmingham, and the streets and residences of the la- 
bouring classes were laid out on the same excellent principles, there is no 
reason why these two unhealthy cities should not be made to assume as fair a 
sanitary condition as Birmingham itself. 

The considerations into which we have just entered, would seem to furnish a 
very complete justification of the assumption of two per cent., as a fair standard 
rate of mortality for all towns and populous places, and of a still more favorable 
rate for the country at large. Whether the standard can be safely raised to the 
level of the most healthy registration districts of the several counties is a ques- 
tion which we have no means of answering in a satisfactory manner, though we 
have certainly no sufficient ground for charging the Registrar-General with ex- 
aggeration in adopting the standard in question, 
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INVESTIGATIONS AS TO THE SANITARY 


CONDITION OF SOME PARTS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


BY HECTOR GAVIN, M.D., ADOLPHUS BARNETT, M.B., Memarrs, 
AND 
THOMAS BEGGS, Sscrerary or THE Heatta or Towns Association, 


ON THE 29TH APRIL AND Ist May, 1848. 





To the Editor of the “‘ HeattH or Towns MaGazine,” 


Srr,—I am induced to offer you the following observations, because a public 
challenge has been thrown out by the city commissioners of sewers in their as- 
sertion that the “ city of London for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, light- 
ing, and water, cannot be surpassed.” I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


April 29, 1848. HECTOR GAVIN. 


Leaving Ludgate hill and proceeding down— 


Prterim STREET, we find thereare 4 
Ing BROADINWAM 224% sloue dates 3) 
ae er oe ee ied 
And in PLay-Hovsgt YARD... .. 9 


These last smell most abominably—Play-house yard is dirty—the last three 
gully-holes are choked up with dust, &e. 

In PrintinG-HoUSsE LANE there are 3 

Wing wy Ditte SQUABR..”° ... ..° 2 untrapped gully holes, 

In Bristow STREET .. verre 
and vegetable matter is strewed about. Taking JacKson’s Court, we find 
that the houses here, and in nearly all the other courts (if not quite all, for 
there is scarcely an exception,) have neither front nor back-yards. The privy ts 
invariably in the cellar, which is likewise made the common dust-bin of the es- 
tablishment ; here, and in the neighbourhood, the houses generally consist of 
four rooms and are four-storied—generally a separate family occupies each room. 
In No, 3, the privy smells most offensively, the stench being worst in the garrett. 
This arises from the door of the house being open during the day, by which 
means the offensive odours are rendered less penetrating and obvious. The four 
rooms are occupied by one, two, three, and four persons respectively. The cess- 
pool attached to this privy has not been emptied for ten months, and gives off 
most offensive efiluvia, perceptible immediately on opening the door leading to 
the ground-floor. In No. 6, the cesspool has been emptied twice in twenty-three 
years (the last time ten months ago,) and emits the same offensive odours. 


untrapped gulley holes. 
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In No. 3, the husband was ill four months ago for a month, when the drain 
smelled very badly. This drain is very inefficient, and at present there is a person 
in the house who has been ill for a week with bilious fever. In No. 6, the cess- 
pool is outside, but the water-butt is next to the privy, and the dust-heap closely 
adjacent. The occupant stated that she frequently had bowel-complaints which 
she attributed to articles of food disagreeing with her, but she noticed that the 
smells were unusually offensive at those times. 

In Canterbury Court there is no sewer to the houses, but privies with cesspools 
are common to all; these privies and cesspools are in the underground floors. 

In Bradshaw Alley there is an open tank, and covered-butt and dust-heap close 
toa privy, the boards of the flcor of which have been raised to allow the steam (from 
a printing-office) which passes down the sewer to escape. Previously to the 
raising of these boards it was scarcely possible to use this privy in consequence of 
the current of steam forcing up the offensive efiluvia. 

Green-dragon Court.—One house only, in this court, was examined, No. 3; in 
the underground floor or cellar of this house, (as is common with all the sur- 
rounding houses,) the privy and cesspool are situate. This cellar is used as a 
work-room; the privy is immediately under the stairs and excessively offensive. 
There is a drain from the cesspool, but it merely permits the surface water of 
the cesspool to escape, leaving solid accumulations which have not been removed 
for ten years; the drain from the cesspool, as it runs below the passage or funnel 
of the house, is merely covered with loose boards. 

Besides these horrid nuisances, cesspool,—privy,—and drain, the cellar con- 
tains the refuse of the establishment; the dust and refuse are not removed ex- 
cept when the dustmen choose (sometimes once in three months, )—though repeat- 
edly requested todo so. The chief occupant has lost in this house three of seven 
children,—one of phthisis,—another of scarlet fever,—and a third of influenza. 
There are ten persons in this house; all the houses are alike in construction, and 
the occupant states that they are all alike unhealthy. 

In Gloucester Court—Refuse matter is lying about. 

In Ireland Yard, No. 9, was by chance selected for examination. Immediately 
on opening the door which communicates with the underground floor the most 
sickening and intolerable smells were perceived, so much so, as to deter our 
secretary from attempting to proceed. By the aid of a candle which is nearly 
always requisite to progress safely to the underground floor, we were enabled to 
perceive the sources of the really horrid smells which were escaping, and observe 
the place itself. ‘This miserable, dark, and foul hole was most offensive and dis- 
gusting,—it consisted of two parts, the one used as a receptacle for dust and 
garbage of all kinds, of which it contained a large quantity,-—probably a cart-load 
at least; this part of the cellar was lower than the other, in which was placed a 
most offensive privy,—in front of it is the cesspool common to this house and to 
No. 8,—it is ten feet deep, and quite full,—it is between three and four years 
since it was emptied. The boards above it have been raised several inches, 
because the soil used to ooze out between them, and flood the place. This isa 
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condition in which it must still frequently be found, because, (if we are to credit 
the statements of the workmen who have been employed in attempting to modify 
the disgusting condition of this place,) the drain is lower than the sewer. The 
inhabitants declare that, during the last fortnight it has been impossible to descend 
into this place, and that during the whole of that period, the cesspool reeking 
with pestilence, was open, permitting four families inhabiting four rooms, and 
numbering twenty-one persons, to breathe its foul vapours. The inmates state 
that “‘ never a summer passes, but there is fever in the house,” and that ‘‘ sick- 
ness is always present.” 

The parochial medical officer is reported to have stated that he never attended 
in another such house ; the inmates likewise state, that ‘when the house 
is shut up at night—the smell is awful to bear.” The pallid, unhealthy, wan 
countenances of the inmates, sufficiently testified as to the unhealthiness of this 
place. 

Huish Court is dirty. No. 7, was examined, the cesspool as usual is in the cel- 
lar, and is not emptied till full, the dust-heap is removed about four times a year. 

Holliday Yard is a cluster of dilapidated houses in the worst condition as to 
repair, consistent with protection from the inclemency of the seasons; nothing but 
the most selfish and reckless indifference on the part of owners, or their surveyors 
and the authorities, could permit scenes so disgusting, and nuisances so intoler- 
able—in primitive barbarism, and the worst remains of the close packing of the 
feudal times only,—should we look for parallels to the condition of this court. 

The sewers here smell very badly, they usually do so, and to-day was no ex- 
ception to the custom. The occupants are nearly all lodgers, each family oceu- 
pying a room,—the number of persons residing in the place is very great ; there 
are three open gully holes, —there are thirty houses in the yard, and they have six 
stand taps to supply them with water; one house only has the water laid on ia the. 
cellar, The watercomes on every day, but is very impure, sometimes it is so 
muddy and thick, that the bottom of the pitcher can scarcely be seen; there are no 
yards to these houses, and, like the others, each house is inverted over a cesspool. 
In No. 3, the boards of the passage were in such bad repair, that it was dangerous 
to tread upon them, lest the nnwitting party should be precipitated into the cellar. 
The stair-case, or rather steps leading down to this cellar, was half-way covered 
with every kind of offensive garbage and excrementitious matter. Many cart- 
loads of this refuse were contained in the cellar; the dustmen hal not visited this 
den for two months ; the privy or rather the boards, &c., were very offensive and 
disgusting ; the cesspool stunk abominably. Four families inhabit the four rooms 
of this house ; the families consist of four, seven, two, and four persons; this 
house, bad and deplorable as was its condition, was a paradise compared with the 
next visited, No. 40.-—In this house the nose, in its progress to the cellar, was 
assailed with an insupportably nauseous and offensive smell, exactly like that 
which arises from a damp vault, in which human remains have for a length of 
time been decomposing: the cellar itself contained a privy, or rather soil-hole in 
a most disgusting condition,—the privy was merely a few boards stuck over a 
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cesspool,—the cesspocl itself emitted odours indescribable, which, mixed with | 
the vapours escaping from a large accumulation of refuse matter and filth, kept 
ina state most favorable to putrefaction, by the escape of water from a tap in 
the wall, rendered an efficient examination excessively disgusting. The dust 
and garbage heaps covering the surface of this den of putrescence have not 
been removed for two months; the four rooms contain as usual, four families, 
which consist of four, seven, five and six persons respectively—in all twenty-two 
persons. ‘The price paid as rent for permission to inhabit enclosures ew.bracing 
every possible condition of discomfort, amounted to lls. 3d. weekly, namely 
3s., 38., 88., 2s. 3d. per room. 

May 1, 1848.—To-day we visited Crown Court, Fleet-street, No. 12 contains 
four rooms, and an underground cellar ; on the ground-floor four persons reside, 2s 
is the weekly rent ; the husband is ill, two children are likewise ill; all the family 
are frequently attacked with diarrhea. 

On the first-floor, seven persons reside; 2s. 6d. is the weekly rent—five 
children have just recovered from scarlatina, two of them have been troubled with 
diarrhoea for the last six months ; the family never have had a day’s health since 
they resided in the house. 

On the second-floor, four persons reside; 2s. 1s the weekly rent—the mother 
is illof cold and influenza, the son of phthisis, but all have been ill lately; she 
complains greatly of smells from the cellar, but considers them nothing now to 
what they were. 

On the third-floor three persons reside, Is. 6d. is the weekly rent; the 
female occupant has been ill five months with bowel complaint, the other two 
inmates are also poorly, but not so bad as she is, because they are out nearly all 
day, and one only sleeps at home. 

The cellar is entered by narrow stone winding steps, much worn and most 
perilous. These steps conduct through a hole cut in a brick vault, scarcely large 
enough to pass through, and so exceedingly dark that the light of a candle 
is inefficient to display at once ail its hideous nastiness; it isnot nearly high 
enough to stand upright in; in the front is the water-butt, in immediate approxi- 
mation is an old seat which serves the purpose of a privy, in front of it the 
whole surface of the soil, composed of refuse and dust, and dirt, is soaked with 
the water which, on account of the stoppage of the drain, cannot escape when 
the supply is more than sufficient to fill the water-butt. This filthy and soak- 
ing black compost is varied by the excrementitious matters which are profusely 
scattered in front of,—on,—and surrounding the wooden seat. The remainder 
of the cellar is dedicated to the reception of the other refuse of the house. 

The condition of this house is most dilapidated ; the door of the first floor 
has lost some of its pannels; the plaster from the ceilings of the first and second 
floors have partly fallen down ;—it fell on the head of one of the inhabitants of 
the first floor ; the occupant of the third floor states that. she saw the landlord 
when she first came here to reside, two years and a-half ago, but she has never 
seen him since; the house has not been cleansed for six years, and is in a very 
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filthy condition. The occupants of this house, eighteen in number, have no 
choice but to make use of the privy in this most abominably nasty cellar; they 
state that they are frequently sick when using it, and the extreme frequency ot 
bowel-complaints sufficiently testify to the pernicious effects arising from the 
escape of the poisonous emanations which are generated in this den of pestilence. 
The expressions of the inmates, of their feelings at the condition of the cellar 
were those of intense disgust. ‘‘ Last summer we used to be dying of the stench, 
it was enough to poison us,”’ may exemplify them.—We were informed by the in- 
mates that this was the house, the examination of which caused the last fatal 
illness of the unfortunate Dr. Lynch. Certainly the smells which escaped up the 
opening into this den were sufficient to deter most persons from attempting any 
examination of the sources, and it was impossible to remain in the cellar itself 
without the conviction that at every breath, a poison perhaps destructive to life, 
was being inhaled. No ordinary feelings of nausea and disgust were required to 
be overcome to be able to stay in the place. We found on inquiry, that the occu- 
pants of the ground and first floors were not in the habit of attempting to preserve 
water in their rooms, but obtained it as they required it from the open water- 
butt, next to the filthy soil-hole in the cellar. It is quite unnecessary to state 
what must necessarily be the condition of water ever exposed to the most deadly 
of all the poisonous gases we are acquainted with, and to the constant deposition 
of all kinds of impurities. 

The occupants however, of the second and third-floors, unable to journey up and 
down stairs so frequently as their necessities required, and obstructed by the diffi- 
culty of passing up and down the break-neck staircase, and diving through the 
hole in the vault, preserve some water in wooden pails, and small barrels. The 
water so preserved, some of which had just been used to make tea, was covered 
with a very considerable deposit of soot, and was altogether offensively impure. 

The next house examined was No. 13.—A_ house in every respect similar to 
that last described; in the ground-floor three persons reside, and 2s. is the 
weekly rent. The woman looks ill and sickly. 

On the first-floor one person reside; 2s. 6d. is the weekly rent. 

On the second-floor three persons reside; 2s. 6d. is the weekly rent, the 
three occupants are all sickly, the husband 1s il. 

The third-floor is unoccupied. 

The cellar is entered by a hole cut through the upper part of a brick vault. 
A set of steep wooden steps partly fills up the aperture, but leaves sufficient 
space to render the passage extremely dangerous, especially in the dark, a con- 
dition from which it is little removed, even in the bright sunshine of a summer 
day. There is no rail or safe-guard whatever. Opposite to the steps is a 
wooden seat or soil-hole, the cesspool is full, and the drain merely takes off the 
surface water (when any is thrown into it.) Immediately above this soil-hole, a 
large portion of the archway is broken down and exposes the boards of the 
floor above; in the front of this cellar, which communicates with that of No. 12, 
more than a cart-load of dust and garbage is deposited. 
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The sickly occupant of the ground-floor states that she has lived in this 
house eighteen years, and that during all that time the passage has never been 
white-washed. It is stated that there is no drain leading into the sewer. On 
the opposite side of this court however, a communication has within six months 
been made with the sewer, and the occupants consider their cellars ‘ perfect 
palaces, as they are in a good condition and quite renovated.” The cellar we 
vis.'ted in its renewed condition, contained two cart-loads of refuse. 

In consequence of the utter beastliness of many of the cellars in this court, 
and the great danger of trusting children in them, a large quantity of excremen- 
titious matter is generally emptied at dark into the grating leading into the 
sewer, close by the door of the public house, and the proprietor complains greatly 
of the hinderance to his trade occasioned by so foul a nuisance. 


We next visited Black Bear Alley, —It contains seven houses of four rooms 
each (excepting the first and second,) these houses are in a line, and face a dead 
wall six feet in front of them as high as themselves. The court or alley is 
descended into by a flight of steps, to the left of which is situate the common 
dust-heap, and to the right, a pump which supplies water from a spring lately 
greatly encroached upon by a sewer. Near the lower end of thealley, there 
are two privies for the whole court, which contain a considerable quantity 
of soil, but are said to communicate with the sewers. The following isa tabular 
statement of the number of families and persons occupying the houses in this 
court. 


























No. Families. Rooms. Persons in Rooms. Total. 

7 a 4 a yd 4 Td 
6 4 4 8 2 Z 2 14 
5 4 4 7 5 5 2 19 
4 4 4 2 4 2 4 12 
3 3 4 er ] 10 
Z 5 6 * 7 ana 2 2and 2-7 13 
] \ l 4 0 0 0 } 4 
7. a 24 he! 











3 unoccupied. 
* The second and third floor have two rooms. 
+ There is no ground floor. 
t There is only a ground floor. 


Taking Bishop Court at the end and side of the court, we find that there 
are dust heaps, that the gutters are full, that the place is by no means clean, and 
that it was cleansed on the Monday, Tuesday and Saturday of Jast eels and 
not since—(1st May.) 

In Elliot’s Court we found that the privy with its cesspool, the dustheap and 
water-butt are close together. 
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In St. Dunstan Court there are five houses which contain ten families. There 
is one stand-tap in this court, which supplies water for about one hour, some- 
times only half an hour per day. The time the water is on, is insufficient for the 
various inmates to obtain a sufficient supply to last them till the water is again 
let on. An open stone jar placed outside, preserved the water for No. 2; the 
water was very dirty. On examining the house numbered two, we found it to 
contain four rooms, the rent of which was 6s. per week, but two of the rooms 
were sub-let for 2s. 3d. and Is. 6d.; and another room was let (with beds,) to 
three lodgers, for 1s. 6d. each per week. ‘The ground was excessively damp, and 
the rain found its way into it, in fact the wet came through all parts; on pro- 
ceeding to examine the cellar, and having succeeded in getting down some break- 
neck steps, we found ourselves compelled to bend our bodies at anearly right 
angle, on account of its insufficient depth; a few wooden boards served as a 
privy, which had a cesspool merely covered with some planks ; but there was no 
drain. The entrance to this cellar was obstructed by a quantity of refuse, equal 
to two or three cart-loads full, which the occupant grievously complained she 
could not get the dustmen to remove, although she repeatedly requested them to 
do so, and offered to pay them. 

In consequence of the want of house drainage, the slops are necessarily thrown 
upon the surface of the court. 

A few days afterwards we, (Dr. Gavin and Dr. Barnett,) visited the locality of 
Hounsditch. We select as an example of the perfect sanitary state of this part 
of the City: — 

Cock anp Hoop Yarp.—It contains six houses, eighteen rooms, nine 
families, and fifty-three persons; and the house No. 137, Hounsditch, increases 
the number to 70 persons, who require to make use of a double privy with the 
soil either covering the whole of the floor of one division, so as to resemble a cess- 
pool, or perhaps there was no floor: the smell from this place was too horrible 
on this hot day to make any examination; all the occupants of this court com- 
plained in the ‘strongest possible terms of the worse than brutal filth, and most 
abominable stench; nothing could be more disgusting. 

The pump which supplies these houses with water has been broken four weeks ! 

Meeting House yard.—The street is covered with garbage, filth, and dust 
heaped up against the wall. In this yard there isa very large inclosure for the 
reception of the refuse, &c., of the surrounding houses. The refuse was being 
removed at the time of our visit, and the stench was most abominable. Into 
this uncovered enclosure, the intestines of the fish prepared by the Jews for sale, 
as well as a variety of other animal and vegetable matters are thrown. The heap 
accumulates, as putrefaction takes place, and the weather becomes warm, the 
stench becomes penetrating and offensive. The heap is cleared out sometimes 
once in fourteen days, sometimes oftener, sometimes not so often. 

One tap in the court supplies some twenty or thirty houses with water. It 
would be a folly to proceed further in recording the result of our inspection. 

It must be manifest from even these few illustrations of the state of a small 
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part of some of the districts of London by no means singular in regard to their 
condition, that so far as external paving is an indication of domestic comfort or 
perfect sanitary arrangements, there is nearly all that could be desired, 
for though Holliday Yard is badly paved, nearly all the other courts and 
yards are neatly and well flagged. But if we approach the sewerage and 
drainage, we find that the sewers themselves are all untrapped, that the gully- 
holes for the emission of foul and pestilential vapours, are very numerous. That 
the drains to the houses, (when there are any,) are very inefficient, that it is 
the custom for the families to throw all their fluid refuse into the open gutters 
of the courts in consequence of the inefficiency of their drains. That the house- 
drains in the poorer districts do not carry off the soil, but merely, (at best,) the 
surface water from the cess-pools, and that the drains themselves; are worse than 
useless, inasmuch as they beget the belief of the removal of refuse whichis not, 
and cannot be effected. In no one of the houses examined is there any 
proper adaptation of the water-supply to the cleansing of the drains. 

The sweeping of the streets, which is stated to be excellently well performed, 
and to prevent any accumulation of refuse and filth, is certainly deserving of cre- 
dit, when it is considered how great must be the pains to remove the refuse which 
is thrown out as the only efficient means by which its removal can be effected. 
But then it is to be borne in mind that in the very worst suburban districts, com- 
plaints against the dust contractors for neglecting, nay, contemptuously disre- 
garding the requests of the inhabitants to remove their refuse are not more 
severe or bitter than im the city of London It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the enormous accumulation of dust, filth, and garbage in the under- 
ground floors of the great majority of the houses in the poorer districts. 

Here there are three most important sanitary arrangements. 

First.—Untrapped sewers. 

Second.—Inefficient house drainage, and the total want of regulation either 
as to connexion with the sewer, ora due supply of water to cleanse them. 

Third.—The gross neglect of the removal of refuse from houses. 

But besides these facts we find that by the present condition of things it is 
impossible but that houses, with neither front nor back yards, must have pri- 
viesin the house. But not only are the privies in the house, but the cess-pools 
also. Thus then each house is inverted as it were over a constant generation 
of pestilence. Granting then that the magnificent sewers of the city of London 
be magnificent, that the privies be universal, and that the street cleansing be 
daily accomplished,—it is nevertheless true that the sewers are injurious to 
health, that the drains are inefficient and noxious, and that an external show of 
paving and street cleansing disguises and mis-represents an enormous and incredi- 


ble amount of filth and beastiliness productive of great loss of life and health to 
the inhabitants, 


WESTMINSTER FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


WE have frequently called the attention of the authorities and the public to the 
sanitary state of lower Westminster, especially to that portion of it lying 
between Buckingham Palace and the House of Lords and Commons. A denser, 
dirtier, or more unhealthy district is not to be found in the metropolis. It be 
constantly the abode of typhus and other malignant diseases, and whether it is 
that the government are ashamed of the outward appearance of this part of the 
ancient city, or whether it be from bodily fear of the diseases which rage therein, 
we know not, but her Majesty, whenever she goes to summons or to dismiss 
her “ most faithful commons,’’ makes a long detour through St. Jame’s Park, 
instead of taking the direct road from the palace to the Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. Inan early number of the Health of Towns Magazine, there appeared a 
paper under the head of “ Sketches in the Metropolis,’’ which’ gave a lengthy 
account of the state of this district, and we are now enabled to present our 
readers with a sketch of this part of Westminster as it appeared fifty years ago. 
Weare indebted for this valuable information to Dr. J. B. Serny, to whom the 
sanitary cause owes so much, and we shall permit the learned doctor to speak 


for himself: — 

In the year 1798, I was house surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and at 
that time contagious fevers affected the whole neighbourhood of Westminster 
and Lambeth. Ata more recent date, in the Penitentiary, at Milbank, a con- 
tagious disease occasioned great mortality. The male convicts were sent to the 
hulks, and the females to their respective parishes. 

Built below the low water mark of the river Thames, the Milbank Penitentiary 
is more or less, according to tides, under water. I ascertained this to be the 
cause which produced contagious matter in very large quantities, which, having 
once entered into the system, little relief could be obtained in that locality, as 
the contagious matter continuing to increase, aggravated the disease. 

There are two periods in the year, spring and autumn, when contagion is more 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of Westminster, from the spring tides forcing 
back the waters into the sewers and into the houses near and along the river 
Thames. These I call the back waters, which contain the seeds of infection. 
An instance occurred about the year 1798, when I was called into a poor family 
suffering from a putrid fever. Three persons had died, and five nurses from the 
workhouse at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which then contained 700 persons, 
forty of whom had the typhus fever from the high tide of the river Thames 
forcing up the sewage ; but the want of cleanliness might have assisted the fever 
in that family, for I found in one corner of the room a very large heap of dirty 
rags, and in the other parts of it a heap of bones, and a quantity of coals and 
filth. The patient then suffering, a female, was removed to the next floor; the 
room was fumigated, and she recovered. 

The back waters forced up by the spring tides contain a large mass of putrid 
matter, full of living insects, re-generating themselvesiquickly after they enter 
the human system, which they do through the pores of the skin, by the absorb- 
ents, and by the extremities of the veins themselves into the blood; they are 
prevented from passing the net work of the lungs, and remain there to produce 
the tubercular disease called consumption. 


This evidence of cause and effect is given by a person eminently calculated to 
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judge clearly in the matter. At the time of which Dr. Serny speaks, a san- 
guinary war was being carried on throughout Europe. ‘The fierce spirit of 
Republicanism was subsiding in France, and that country, under the military 
despotism of Napoleon, was assuming a threatening attitude towards England. 
France has since seen several dynasties pass away, and has again mounted the 
tri-color, but Westminster in respect to its sanitary arrangements is still the 
same. We are by no means desirous of holding out France as an example to 
this country, we do not wanta political revolution, ours must be of a social cha- 
racter. France thinks nothing of discharging its Sovereign, but our efforts must 
be directed towards upsetting the throne of “‘ King Death,” who has established 
himself in state throughout the district running from St. Stephen’s to Bucking- 
ham palace. Here the monarch, with typhus in his right hand, strikes with un- 
erring aim at his victim. But his victory is over the poor man, and seeing the 
factious opposition to the Health of Towns Bill on the part of some of the ho- 
norable members of the present parliament, we are almost inclined to wish that 
the king of terrors would choose to try his handy work on one or more of those 
honorable gentlemen. An occasional attack of cholera or typhus would perhaps 
have a better effect on such persons as Colonel Sibthorpe, or Mr. Urquhart than 
all the statistics and facts of the Health of Towns party. These gentlemen 
affect to be most loyal subjects of her Majesty, and yet the very measures which 
the government brings forward to remove the evils by which her Majesty as well 
as her subjects, are surrounded, meet with the most factious opposition from the 
honorable members. 

A very able report on the state of Westminster drawn up by Mr. Phillips, the 
surveyor to the metropolitan commissioners lies before us, confirms Dr. Serny’s 
remarks. The attempts which have been made to drain the district are, in con- 
sequence of their un-scientific nature, proved to be worse than useless, and the 
new board of commissioners are about to commence their work here,—de novo. 
The “large mass of putrid matter, full of living insects,” under the auspices of 
the metropolitan sewage and drainage company, will furnish manure for some of 
the neighbouring gardens instead of taking a lodging in the lungs of the inhabi- 
tants. We are still in hopes that her Majesty will soon go direct from the royal 
palace to vi-it the commons without the fear of typhus before her eyes, and that 
Dr. Serny will live to see it. 





REPORT OF THE HEALTH OF LONDON ASSOCIATION, 
ON THE PRESENT SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS.—(Continued.) 
SMOKE AND GASES 
(45.) Are not the quantities of smoke generated in cities and towns in- 
jurious to the health of the inhabitants ? | 
46.) Ought not the Legislature to make every possible exertion to 
bate this nuisance ? 


It is generally acknowledged that the large quantity of smoke which is emitted . 
from factories, consisting as it does of unburnt particles, is irritating to the air 
passages of the lungs, and tends to increase the mortality from pulmonary affec- 
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tions. There can be no doubt that smoke, if not injurious to health, is exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, and persons who are obliged to reside in the neighbourhood 
of those manufactories which emit large quantities of smoke, are unable to open 
their windows for the proper ventilation of their houses. Smoke, by some manu- 
facturers, is considered unavoidable, and they say, that if the smoke is stopped, 
labour will be stopped. Kitchen chimneys, they remark, are as bad as furnaces, 
andif the legislature should cause the smoke of the one to be suppressed, they 
should cause the smoke from the others to be suppressed also. An opinion is very 
generally entertained that the Government ought to use every possible, or as some 
would rather say «‘ reasonable” exertion to abate the nuisance created by the escape 
of acrid fumes, as well as of unburnt particles of coal.* The following clause is 
inserted in the East London Water Company’s Act, dated August 8, 1807, Section 
33 :—And be it enacted, that the furnace of every steam-engine to be erected by 
the said Company of Proprietors, should be constructed upon the principle of 
consuming its own smoke.’’+ 

Atmospheric purity cannot be looked for so long as clouds of soot and noxious 
fumes of every description are evolved in such large quantities from factory chim- 
neys. It is proved that smoke can be consumed with economy to the manufac- 
turer ; its evolution ought, therefore, to be prevented. | 

Sulphate of ammonia, in minute crystals, resembling hoar frost, is deposited on 
the windows of the houses in the neighbourhood of those factories which emit 
much smoke. 

The manufacturers strongly object to any enactment compelling them to con- 
sume the smoke for their factories; they say, it is unjust to tax them with the 
expense attending the necessary alterations in their chimneys. On the other hand 
it has been asked, is it right for them to injure the health of the community, and 
and to tax the public in forcing them to pay an increased amount for washing, and 
house-cleansing, when it is proved that the smoke can be consumed, even with 
profit tothe manufacturers themselves ?{ Many of the patients in the London 
Hospital suffer in their health, and the institution is put to extra expense for 
washing, in consequence of the large quantities of smoke which are emitted from 
the factories in the vicinity. Sometimes the hospital is completely enveloped in 


smoke, 


* It is stated that curing the prevalence of the plague in London, where so many of the 
inhabitants fled from the city, that the quantity of smoke became considerably reduced , 
and trees which before scarcely ever blossomed, at once regained their vitality, and exhibite 


ed plentiful crops of fruit. 
At Newcastle-upon-Tyne a Smoke Prevention Committee is organised. 


+ The smoke preventive clauses in the bill now before the house, entitled “‘ The Towns’ 
Improvement Clauses Bill,” will be equally as inoperative, in consequence of the penalty 
being placed on the construction of the chimney, and not upon the emission of the smoke, 


t Mr. Walker, of Bradford, informs us that he is enabled to save £400 per annum in 
fuel by consuming the smoke from his factories. 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 


[47.] The Legislature having passed an act to authorise municipal 
authorities and vestries to establish baths and wash-houses for 
the poor at very low rates of payment, are you of opinion that 
they should be brought into use in your locality without delay? 


[48.; Would you recommend baths being introduced into parish and 
union workhouses and hospitals not asa remedial measure only, 
but to promote the bealth and cleanliness of the inmates ? 


[49.3 Do you think that habits of uncleanliness are productive of de- 
moralisation ? 


Question 47 has been very generally answered in the affirmative ; some per- 
‘sons, however, think public baths and wash-houses are but of secondary im- 
portance. <A constant supply of water, at high pressure, in every poor man’s 
house, would go far to supersede the necessity of such establishments. Under 
existing circumstances, theestablishing of public baths and wash-houses in dis- 
tricts is very generally admitted to be essential to the promotion of comfort and 
cleanliness among the poor. It is justly remarked, that personal cleanliness leads 
to household cleanliness, and household cleanliness conduces to morality and 
and domestic happiness. Any plan for improving the habits and adding to the 
cleanliness of the poor must be advantageous to the community, for dirty people 
are never moral or religious. Dr. Timothy Dwight, an American theologian 
of a by-gone generation, remarks, ‘“‘Neatness of dress, and decency of 
appearance, strongly persuade to softness and civility of manners. A person 
(in the inferior ranks of life) better dressed than in his ordinary manner, will 
regularly behave with more than ordinary decency. The association in our 
thoughts between the dress and the manners, is instructive and inseparable.” 

The careless and dirty mode of living, so prevalent among the poor, arises 
chietly from the difficulty of procuring water; when water is wanted, it is not to 
be obtained without great loss of time, and much personal fatigue. 

Many individuals have expressed their doubts about the benefits likely to re- 
sult from the establishment of wash-houses, but all concur in the necessity which 
exists for providing the poor with the means of obtaining a bath without much 
trouble or expense. 

It is generally thought it would be desirable to introduce baths into work- 
houses and hospitals, and that encouragement should be given to the inmates to 
make use of them for the promotion of habits of cleanliness. The following de- 
claration has been signed by nearly 200 of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons :—“ That if London was properly supplied with public baths, warm 
and cold, and wash-houses, and they were properly made use of, the amount and 
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severity of disease, and the number. of deaths would be materially diminished.” 

The answers which have been received to Question 49 are in the affirmative. 
Some gentlemen seem to think demoralisation produces habits of uncleanliness, 
and that the public-houses and beer-shops are the principal causes of the demo- 
ralisation of the working classes. 

Many of the poor are So insensible to the want of cleanliness, owing to long- 
continued habit, and even to the deficiency of the means of procuring the requi- 
sites for its adoption, that they must be taught its advantages. The want of 
cleanliness is like the want of knowledge or religion, the more destitute a person 
is of them, the less is his inclination for them; we ought to take the initiative, 
by providing the people with the means, and instructing them in the benefits 
which will morally and physically flow from the cultivation of such habits. 
“Tolerate,” says Dr. Franklin, “ no uncleanliness in body, clothes, or habitation.” 
G. F. Young, Esq., of Limehouse, observes, that “habits of uncleanliness are 
productive of demoralisation to an extent far greater than is generally admitted, 
or even conceived. [am thoroughly persuaded,” he says, ‘‘ that we ought to 
labour to induce habits of decency and cleanliness among the poor, precedent to, 
and preparative for efforts towards their moral and social improvement. Filthy 
skins are always accompanied by ragged clothing, and general want of apprevia- 
tion of outward decencies, and the men who disregard these will always rather 
resort to the gin-shop than to the church.” 


[50.] Should it not be an object of the Legislature to encourage the 
spirit of commercial enterprise in the execution of the measures 
for sanitary Improvements ? 


(51.) Ifthe expense for sanitary improvements should be charged up- 
on properties, and be distributed over a term of years, co-equal 
with the probable duration of the works ; and if a special rate of 
small amount be levied upon the occupiers until the capital and 
interest shall have been repaid—do you think the burden would 
be felt by the people ? 


Sanitary measures, in order to be effectual, must be carried out on a large 
scale ; and, unless the Legislature gives encouragement to public bodies to carry 
out efficient measures for sanitary improvements, they will never be effectually 
promoted, for it is impossible for private contractors to undertake very extensive 
works. The powers vested in the various existing commissions are wholly in- 
adequate for the purpose of promoting the public health. The Legislature 
should encourage sanitary improvements in every possible way, either by giving 
more power to the existing boards, controlled by central boards, or by creating 
new powers. The people are now determined to endeavour to improve the 
health of the working classes in populous districts at almost any present cost, 
for they are persuaded that the burden, if any, will scarcely be felt, and that 
ultimately there will be a great saving. The primary object of the present san- 
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tary movement is, “to substitute enlightened self-interest for ignorant selfish- 
ness.” ‘The enormous expense which is entailed upon the rate-payers in many 
parishes in consequence of the frequent attacks of illness to which the poor are 
subjected, and the immense number of widows and orphans now dependent up- 
on the poor-rates and the contributions of the humane and charitable, is an ex- 
pense far greater than would be incurred by the adoption of those measures 
which are now proved, upon the highest authority, to be capable of removing, toa 
very great extent, the causes of destitution, widowhood, and orphanage. Al- 
though the people in this country are already sufficiently burdened with taxes, 
yet some are of opinion that, with a proper application of the rates now levied, 
most of the objects mentioned in the last question might be attained without 
any additional burden; but, for sewers and expensive works, powers ought to 
be given to borrow money to be repaid in the manner suggested in the last ques- 
tion. By the adoption of this plan, the burden would bear no appreciable pro- 
portion to the unsuspected burdens the community now labour under, in having 
to endure the expenses of so many cases of unnecessary sickness, including the 
payment of nurses, medical expenses, and the extravagant charges of undertakers. 
It is thought by some that, instead of the people having to pay an increase of 
taxation, the taxes which they now pay would be diminished, and that there 
would be less demand on private benevolence to support the numerous institu- 
tions at present in existence for the relief of many of those evils which are now 
proved to be remediable. If efficient sanitary measures are adopted, the annual 
number of deaths will be diminished by several thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of sickness will be prevented, and several years will be added to 
the lives of the entire population. 

In order to remedy the inequality of payment for permanent improvement, 
Mr. Chadwick proposes ‘that the charge should be distributed over a period of 
time coincident with the permanency of the work. For example—the advan- 
tages of a house drain will be of thirty years’ duration, then he proposes to re- 
pay the principal and interest by annual instalments, so as to replace the outlay 
at the end of thirty years ; or suppose it is a question of water supply, and that 
for the apparatus of the water 20s. is put down, 1s. 6d. additional to the water 
rate is charged for principal and interest, and wear and tear of the apparatus. 
Every tenant for a year, supposing the apparatus to last twenty years, will have 
his twentieth portion of the benefit, and for which he will pay Is. 6d., and so 
every tenant or occupier in succession. The occupier enjoys the benefit of all 
improvements, and it is only right he should pay for them. The rent of the 
house will of course be increased ; but the increase of payment will be for an 
increased benefit—a benefit that was not contracted for at the time the house 
was taken.” | 

Nearly the whole of the respondents to this last question state that if the 
money were to be raised in the way proposed, the public, instead of having to 
pay money for sanitary improvements, would, if such measures were carried out, 
be considerable gainers, and there can be no doubt that if properly enforced, 
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they would be the means of diffusing (in the words of Mr. Roulatt) “ the great- 
est amount of comfort, happiness, virtue, and religion to the greatest number 
of the inhabitants.” 

“Circumstances daily calling my attention to the condition of the poor 
throughout England and Wales,” observes Harry Chester, Esq., of South-grove, 
Highgate, ‘‘convince me that the accomplishment which this Association aims 
at, 1s even more important to the improvement of the intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the poor than the building of churches and schools.” 


LHe HOMES OF POVERTY. 


BY JAMES SPILLING. 





In sunny fields are quiet homes 
Festoon’d with shrub and vine; 

And there the forest music comes, 

And round the porch the wild bee hums, 
Where rustic virtues shine. 

But in the smoky cities’ din 
The fragrant wild flowers never wreath, 
Nor Nature’s holy songsters breathe, 

Around the homes where youthful sin 
Is ripen’d rapidly to crime ; 

And scents of death, on every breath, 
Are blended with the fun’ral chime. 


The lady rear’d amid the halls 
Where regal splendours glow, 

Whose hours are past in gilded walls, 

Or where the rose-deck’d water falls 
Their rainbow torrents throw; 

Would sicken in the loathsome den 
Where Mis’ry o’er her offspring weeps, 
And Ignorance all blindly creeps 

Amid the darksome haunts of men; 
Whose virtues fade as doth the flower, 

When storms arise ’neath cloudy skies, 
Unblessed by love’s paternal power. 


There, Vice and Want, a well match’d pair, 
In filthy chambers lie; 
And on the close and sickening air 
Dark Frenzy’s first tones of despair 
Breathe in the mother’s sigh. 
There Death, as in his own domain, 
Glares on the living skeletons, 
. And through their minds his whisper runs 
(Like waters gliding o’er the plain,) 
“A dreamless peace awaits ye there :"— 
One hurried knoll for the guilty soul,— 
Its mem’ry dies with the hasty pray’r ! 


The heart of man should weep to see 
That aught of beauty dies! 
The semblance of the Deity 
Smiling in sunny flower and tree, 
Dim groves, and starry skies :-— 
But oh! what beauty’s lost to earth, 
When from the chang’d and chilly clay 
The human spirit fades away, 
As useless in its innate worth, 
As seed cast on the varying sea! 
Heaven’s truthful word breath’d forth un. 
In the homes of poverty. [heard. 


Lirr.—Life is a vast railway train, in which we are all compulsory passengers; 
on the outside is written, ‘* No stoppages by the way;” we get in at the cradle, 


and are put down at the grave. 


We have just time to change clothes in the 


transit, for we get in—in swaddling bands, and are set down in a shroud.— 


Wale. 
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CuiitpHoop.—It is a beautiful and wondrous subject, altogether worthy of a 
deeper investigation than any with which it has yet been honoured by phylosophy 
the awakening of a young Spirit from its slumbers in the arms of Eternity, amid 
the dreamy music which drops from the golden fingers of Nature, in the dim, 
religious temple of Time! This Spirit, also incarnate in a new form, through 
which, as an instrument, it is one day to preach there—in that so solemn temple 
—is, indeed, matter enough for thought. To my mind, Childhood is a condi- 
tion of happy obedience and abandonment. It implies, and dimly shadows 
forth, the last height of the soul. It is a miniature picture of the imnocence of 
man; a type, also, of that possible perfection predicted by the Prophets and 
Poets of the elder world. How great and noble a Being might be made 
out of the materials of Childhood! How gentle and confiding it is! 
How joyous and rapturous—how exultant in the happy life which the good God 
has given it! It lives with the Angels all day long, and closes its sweet eyes at 
night to their soft singing, meeting them again in visions of the peaceful hea- 
ven! As yet it belongs to Nature, and feels safe and happy in her loving arms. 
Its companions are the flowers and the trees—the birds and the brooks—and 
the green grass of the sunny meadows : and its little fluttering spirit is so bathed 
in the element of love, that all creatures and things partake of its beauty, and 
the child and them become one and the same being. It is this mystic union 
with Nature—which we all feel to have been ours in childhood—that makes us 
cling so fondly to the associations of that happy state. It is because we have 
experienced the deep unutterable joy of communion with surrounding intelligence, 
without let or hindrance from sin, that we all desire in some moment of our lives 
to be once more achild! Ah! happy childhood !—sweet spring time to a 
dreary summer, and an unblest winter. Knowledge is the Bible of the soul, in- 
tended to comfort man in all his ways, and conduct him to immortality. Insen- 
sibly does God trace his cyphers on the mystic leaves. There they lie in beau- 
tiful illumination even now, for childhood itself to read. Not for ever in sunny 
dreams must the young Soul be wasted! It must try its wings—and soar— 
and burn—and fall—and rise again. Cast, by-and-bye, into the depths of 
Thought—it must struggle there for life—it must solve the enigma of its own 
existence.— Wale. 
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THe unfortunate Health of Towns Bill is again shelved till after the holidays, 
and whether it will or will not pass this session is a matter of doubt. The bill 
in its present form is scarcely worth accepting, and it is nothing but despair of 
ever having any Public Health Bill of any kind that makes the friends of sanitary 
reform desirous of seeing the present bill in its mutilated state become law. 
When Lord Morpeth first introduced the measure, it was really what was re- 
quired, “sound and comprehensive,” but now it is so nibbled that there is scarcly 
any portion of the original left. We very much regret to see the government give 
way in every respect to the representatives of local faction and intrigue. There 
was no necessity for this display of weakness, as the very large majority on the 
government side too plainly told. There has been scarcely any apparent opposi- 
tion. We have perused with great care, the speeches of the opponents of the 
measure in tact, and we looked in vain for any reason that the bill in its first state 
should not pass. Lord Morpeth, however, yielded every thing asked of him, and 
why he did so we cannot divine. There is not a man in the house who better 
understands the subject than his Lordship; nor is there any one who knows 
more of the mis-government always shown in the actions of local boards when 
uncontrolled. Yet these very points, rendering the execution of works under 
the new bill imperative on the part of these incurables, have been left to their 
choice. These boards hold their office by the slight tenure of keeping down the 
rates at any cost. They know full well that the small show of popularity which 
they enjoy among their fellow rate-payers often depends upon their opposing 
every project for improving the cendition of the poor, and we put it to the go- 
vernment whether it is wise or politic to pass a law which they so well know 


will never be carried into effect by the executive ? 
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It is proposed that the local board of health shall have the option of appointing 
an officer of health. Will they doso? No. Or if they do so, who will they 
appoint? Will it be any of these medical men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the sanitary cause? Is it not a well-known fact that these men have 
made the parochial boards their most inveterate enemies? In the different re- 
ports which these medical gentlemen have made of their several districts, every 
case of neglect told against the character of the local boards who would not even 
execute the power, defective though it be, with which the law armed them. 
No,—the officer of health will be invariably, (if they appoint them at all,) some 
obscure Apothecaries who have made themselves obnoxious to Mr. Tibbs, the 
great parish “ Eco.” 

We have said, repeatedly, that sanitary reform is of itself a science. We de- 
sire not to offend the medical profession to whom the cause owes everything, 
but not one in three of the faculty understand the subject. How can they? the 
whole course of their professional education is directed to a different object,— 
to cure, not to prevent disease. 

The supply of water in the bill as it now stands, hangs on an uncertainty. 
Local boards may, in this respect too, do as they like. What is the good of a 
sanitary bill unless it provides for a good supply of water. Water to the cause 
of sanitary reform is what the mainspring is to the watch,—the whole machinery 
depends upon it. 

We wish to draw Lord Morpeth’s attention to two facts just brought under 
our notice: —The parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, has just appointed, through 
its immaculate vestry, a surveyor of paving. Whois it? Why their ex-church- 
warden, a Tailor, ‘There was no reason assigned for dismissing the former per- 
son who filled the office—save that the tailor wanted the situation. Again, in 
the neighbourhood of Brixton, the parish surveyor has, within these last few 
days, been appointed ; the salary is £130 per annum. A journeyman carpenter 
is the fortunate person ; the former surveyor was a butcher ! ! 

We would respectfully ask Lord Morpeth to reflect on these two simple facts ; 
they are of every day occurrence, it is true, but do they not reveal the animus 
of local boards when uncontrolled? It is not too late to insist on the Health of 
Towns Bill being improved in committee, but we are sorry to say, and we do so 
with unfeigned regret, that there does not appear to be one member in the present 
House of Commons who feels disposed to insist on the law being such as will in- 


sure to the poor man what the Marquis of Normanby terms sanitary reform, 
“‘the modest comforts of an English home,” 
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ANCIENT EGYPT AND ITS MUMMIES; 


VERSUS 


MODERN EGYPT AND ITS PLAGUES. 


BY BURLINGTON B. WALE, 


PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES. 


Ir has been repeatedly stated and enforced, that the practice of embalming the 
dead among the ancient Egyptians, originated in a religious dogma. But there 
is not one of their religious dogmas with which we are familiar, that could by 
the remotest allusion, seem to suggest such a practice, while to some of those 
dogmas it is manifestly opposed. Perhaps the causes which led the Egyptians 
to embalm their dead, is a problem more difficult of solution than is generally 
imagined. It has been contended that it sprang from the wide-spread 
and deeply rooted existence of the moral virtues and domestic attachment. 
There is indeed something extremely pleasing to the heart and the imagination 
in the thought that a whole nation should be so deeply impregnated with these 
virtues, as to induce it unanimously to adopt towards its dead such a troublesome 
and expensive process as that of embalm-ment, in order to preserve before the 
eyes of the sorrowing survivors, the forms and features of the lost and the loved 
ones, unchanged and undecayed. 

But the stubborn question stares us in the face,—is this the true solution to 
the problem? Were these “moral virtues” and ‘domestic attachment” the 
primoum origine of the practice ? These refinements of thought and feeling would 
never have been developed among a people in the earlier stages of its history. 
They indicate an intellectual advancement, and a progression of moral feeling, 
which would have required the lapse of ages for their development. That is to 
say, that they suppose a lapse of centuries in which neither they nor the art 
necessary for the practice were in existence. Again, this art of embalm-ment was 
so perfect among the Egyptians, that they have given the same duration to their 
mummies as they have given to their pyramids. Their hands have communicated 
immortality to perishable clay; the art of embalm-ment pre-supposes the devel- 
opment and perfection of so many other pre-existent or cotemporaneous arts, 
that ages must have elapsed, ere it could have gained that perfection which it ulti- 
mately reached. The art of tissuing, of painting, of founding, of fashioning, of 
colouring glass and metals, of engraving on precious stones; the art of carving 
wood, of giving to it all the splendour of gold, and varnish; the art of preparing 
perfumes, of permeating the flesh with powders, essences and odoriferous and 
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resinous substances. What anumber of useful and elegant arts must have been 
cultivated and perfected, preliminary to that of embalm-ment! In fact there is 
not an immortalised mummy in the catacombs of Egypt which does not furnish 
an imperishable commentary upon the arts, the skill, and the industry of this 
wonderful people. In their mummies, with their bandages and papyri covered 
with hieroglyphic, we read their theology, their moral habits, their tastes, their 
progress in writing, their inventions and their skill. | Now if we range all these 
arts in the order in which they probably originated, and then search for the 
precise epoch in which they were born, our search will be futile, for on this sub- 
ject, history is silent. The art of embalm-ment, though to us very ancient, was to 
the Egyptians, perhaps, posterior to all others. In Egypt, as elsewhere, inhu- 
mation was the earliest mode of treatment adopted toward the dead, and this 
habit once established, there must have been some extraordinary misfortune, 
some extreme physical necessity to lead to its abandonment. We say physical 
necessity, because physical necessities always precede moral necessities, and are 
at the same time more potent in their nature. Now the nature of the physical 
necessity which led to the abandonment of the simple burial of the dead by the 
Egyptians is obvious. Situated under a burning climate, with a soil irrigated and 
saturated for several months every year by the overflowing of the Nile; the un- 
avoidable and rapid putrefaction of the dead was an incessant and terrific source 
of plague and pestilence. Subjected to the repeated visits of these murderous 
agents, the Egyptians were not slow in ascertaining the cause, and adopting 
means for its removal ; and from thence we find the habit universally established 
among them, on the one hand, of burying the dead far distant from the habi- 


tations of the living ; and on the other, the simple and ingenious art of prevent- 
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ing putrefaction by embalm-ment. In the lapse of time, the physical necessity 
which induced the custom became lost sight of, and moral motives having blend- 
ed with its continuance, they were erroneously supposed to have suggested its 
origin. Under the influence of these motives, distinction of ranks was carried 
even into the sepulchre, till at last the individual was made to occupy the same 
position in the empire of the dead that he had previously occupied in the em- 
pire of the living. Each man is ranged in the ranks of the aristocratic, or the 
plebien mummies according to the social position he occupied while living. 
There is the same distribution—the same hierarchy, the same discipline; the 
social organisation of active life carried into the silent recesses of the grave. 
Dazzled by the pomp and splendour of some few of these monuments, the ma- 
jority of writers and travellers seems to have lost sight of the primitive object in 
which the practice originated. They have seen in it nothing but the luxury of 
pride, unmindful of the admirable wisdom which suggested it, and which by its 
careful preservation of the dead, insured the health and happiness of the living. 
Now we contend that it is to this embalming of her dead that ancient Egypt 
owes the character given to her by Herodotus, and confirmed by the history 
and experience of three thousand years—that of being the healthiest country in 
the world. As to the plagues and pestilence with which she is so frequently 
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visited in our own times, they were utterly unknown to her, prior to the Christ- 
ian era. If we except the miraculous plagues recorded by the Jewish Historian, 
(and which of course by no means affect our argument,) history does not give us 
one instance of the plague ever visiting Egypt. The plague then, of Turkey and 
Kgypt, is of comparatively modern origin. It was in the year 542, of the 
Christian era that it made its first appearance in the world, and terrible indeed 
was its initiatory visit. It commenced then as it invariably does now in lower 
Egypt, and attacked at first the town of Pelusium, from thence it extended on 
the one hand to the rest of Egypt and Alexandria ; and on the other, to Pales- 
tine, and the Holy Land; after which, marching at regular intervals of time 
and place, it visited all the countries of the world, from Persia to the Atlantic. 
‘* There was no island, no cave, no dwelling where it did not penetrate,” says 
Procopius ; “ no age, no sex, no profession, no temperament on which it did not 
sieze.’’ For fifty-two years did this plague desolate the earth ere it entirely dis- 
appeared. During some portion of this period of fifty-two years, Belisarius was 
carrying on the war with the Goths in Italy. He received re-inforcements from 
Constantinople, and with them came the plague. The Huns who were ravaging 
Italy were attacked by it, while the principal maritime towns of Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and France being closely connected with Egypt by the bands of commerce, 
received the contagion with their bales of merchandise. Thus from 542 to 600, 
there were ten plagues, or rather ten reproductions of the same. In the three 
following centuries there is only one upon record as having visited Hurope. 
But the chronicles of those times cannot be depended on, as they were the most 
tumultuous and stormy periods of the middle ages. It was during this period, 
however, that Venice rose from its obscurity, and about the beginning of the tenth 
century commenced its commercial intercourse with Egypt, and almost simulta- 
neously with this, its fatal intimacy with the plague. The plague of 904 was 
most frightful. It renewed the calamities of 542; and in three centuries fol- 
lowing, in proportion as Venice, and the rest of the European states, multiplied 
their relationships with Egy t, and the Levant, did the visitations of the plague 
increase in number and potency. Egypt, in fact, is the voleano, which, com- 
-mencing its destructive ravages in the reign of Justinian, has been belching forth 
plague and pestilence ever since. Such is the startling difference between ancient 
and modern Egypt; of old, the most healthy country in the world, now the 
unhealthiest. What has produced the change? Have the elements deteriorated ? 
Has nature become enfeebled with decrepitude and disease? No! nature is 
still the same. The same beautiful climate! the same brilliant, serene, and 
tranquil heavens ! the same crystalline purity in her atmosphere and her rivers. 
Their waters are not less abundant, nor the land less fruitful. Man alone is 
changed. He has neglected and poured contempt upon the wisdom of his an- 
cestors, and substituted for their careful preservation of the dead, pernicious 
usages of his own, which have been destructive of his own health, and subversive 
of his happiness. Christianity upon its introduction into Egypt, encountered 
great obstacles from the partisans of the ancient faith, and during the four first 
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centuries of the church, the ancient practices were maintained, but Christianity 
at last triumphed ; the ancient faith fell into disrepute, and with it fell the prac- 
tice of embalming the dead. 

In the year 356, St. Antony, when dying proscribed the practice of em- 
balm-ment as sacrilegious. His dying words and prohibition prevailed, and 
the practice was discontinued. In less than two centuries the ancient cus- 
tom was entirely superseded, and the pernicious one was introduced of burying 
the dead in the midst of the living. The bodies of the saints and martyrs were 
buried in the interior of churches and monasteries, sometimes beneath the floor 
of the house in which they had lived. Others were interred just in the environs 
of the towns and villages, scarcely any depth from the surface of the ground. 
In one word the whole system of ancient sepulture was changed. Embalming 
was no longer tolerated. The corrupted remains of the dead henceforth became 
a part of the inhabited soil. Lightly interred in a soil which is for several months 
every year under water, beneath a burning sun ; is it any marvel that the cor- 
rupted remains should generate pestilence? No! And to this source may be 
traced most unequivocally that most terrific and fatal of all maladies,—THE 
PLAGUE. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE NECESSITY OF 
ESTABLISHING RECEPTACLES FOR | Tre 
DEAD PREVIOUS TO INTERMENT. 


BY HECTOR GAVIN, M.D. 








NEITHER in this Journal nor in the Journal of Public Health has any attention 
been paid to a subject involving alike the comfort and health of the poor and rich, 
but falling, as all miseries do, most oppressively onthe poor. When the victory 
of death has been achieved, the bodies of the dead remain till the period of inter- 
ment in the dwellings of the living. The time which intervenes between death 
and interment in this country is much too long. The retention of the bodies of 
the dead takes place from various causes. These may be divided into three: 
firstly, to ensure a conviction that death has really taken place, from certain in- 
fallible signs, and especially from incipient decomposition ;—secondly, to enable 
distant relatives to be present at the funeral ;—thirdly, from.the inability readily 
to procure the means of decent burial ;—a fourth cause is where an inquisition 
requires to be made as to the cause of death, in which case the body must be 


viewed by the coroner’s jury, and perhaps submitted to medico-legal inspec- 
tion. 
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Now with the exception of the first cause of delay, the greatest inconveniences, . 
——physical and moral,—result from the protracted retention of a putrefying 
corpse, the health of the survivors is impaired, and those feelings of respect and 
love entertained towards the deceased, and indissolubly connected with the 
external manifestations of form and feature are cruelly impaired or effaced by 
the harrowing sight, and sickening odour of rapid decomposition. 

It is true that in some places the poor may partially escape from these evils 
by sending their dead to the work-house. Little however, need be said on this 
point, <A healthful feeling, though attended with most unhealthy results, per- 
vades the lower classes on this subject; and they are most unwilling to have 
their deceased relatives buried as paupers or contaminated by preservation in a 
workhouse. 

It has been asserted that the poor are most unwilling to part with their dead. 
I believe such an opinion to be correct if it be connected with their removal to a 
dead house, under the charge of workhouse authorities; with this exception, facts 
warrant a contrary opinion, when the poor are made to understand that proper 
receptacles,—under their control,—open to their inspection, and conducted with 
due decorum, could be provided. In consequence of the general and erroneous 
belief in the opposition of the poor to such a measure of relief, the following 
facts seem worthy of record: — 

Lately a woman aged twenty, died suddenly,—the body was not placed in 
a coffin or screwed down for fifty-four hours—a post mortem examination was 
made forty-eight hours after death, and the coffin was not removed from the house 
for five days and seven hours. 

Putrefaction advanced in this case with great rapidity, many of the coroner’s 
jury, twenty-four hours after death, were greatly affected by the most offensive 
gases escaping from the putrefying corpse, and one of the two medical men who 
examined the body along with me, was overcome by faintness, nausea, and con- 
tinued vomiting, on remaining in the room but a short time, myself and the 
other suffered much from nausea, faintness, and oppression, which did not pass 
away for a whole day. 

A fish-monger, who lives next door, on attempting to harness his ass to his cart 
in the front of the house (the windows being open,) was immediately overcome 
with faintness, oppression, and severe vomiting, and purging which last continued 
several days. 

The passers bye held their noses, and their breath,—the whole neighbour- 
hood stunk. Now the house in which this corpse was retained, consisted of 
three rooms, two on the ground-floor, and one above, in which was the corpse,— 
of the two rooms below, one was asmall kitchen. In the other, about ten feet 
square, the whole family were compelled to live during the time the corpse was 
retained in the house—-to wit, a woman, her two sons, and six children ; nine per- 
sons were thus constantly exposed for nearly six days to emanations of the most 
offensive and disgusting character, and most dangerous to health. 

For if a small dose of the poisonous gases escaping from the corpse sufficed to 
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produce to the fishmonger and the medical men who examined the corpse, and who 
were exposed but a short time to the exhalations, deadly nausea and most dis- 
tressing prostration, vomiting, &c., it can readily be understood what must be the 
consequences of a repeated and prolonged respiration of such destructive poisons. 


The whole of this family have been attacked with sickness and diarrhoea, and 
great lassitude: —the mother and her two sons have suffered very severely, and 
an infant still labours under the disease (ten days after the death,)—the younger 
son, aged nineteen, has been very ill, has lost all his colour, and has become very 
sickly looking; —the mother and sons have no appetite, and directly after eating 
feel excessive sickness. Onthe second night after the death, the stench was so 
intolerable, that the mother was aroused in the night with a feeling of impending 
death, and was compelled immediately to open and remain at the door in her 
night-dress. ‘ She thought she would have died.” The coroner's jury at their 
visit,—and the neighbourhood,—being overpowered by the disgusting eflluvia 
arising from this corpse, a favourable opportunity was afforded to instruct them, in 
the advantages to be derived from the establishment of proper receptacles for the 
dead previous to interment,—properly conducted. 


The result was a very strong and unanimous expression on the part of the jury, 
as to the propriety of establishing such receptacles in every district. These 
expressions they requested the coroner to embody in a memorial, and forward 
to Lord Morpeth, andthe Sanitary Commission; moreover the whole of the 
inhabitants of the house,—and many of the surrounding neighbourhood, signed 
memorials to the Sanitary Commissioners, urging them to consider the most 
efficacious means of relieving them from evils so injurious and distressing. 


SwHeLitey.—The unhappy man was an Atheist. He sailed round the universe 
of worlds, and found no Maker. He looked out into the abysses, where Being, 
no longer flings a shadow, and heard nothing but the Everlasting Storm roaring, 
which no one governs! He looked upward for the Divine Eye, but saw nothing 
but the empty glaring, Death’s Eye socket! He scaled Heaven to seek for 
God, and beheld instead—CHANcE— seated on a Sackcloth Throne! And he 
returned from his terrible voyage, to cast anchor in the quagmire of Atheism, 
and to tell the Universe that it was Fatherless !—Wade. 


PuiLosopuy.—All the lights of Philosophy go down in a dark eclipse, when 
they reach the grave ; Christianity, alone, burns with serene lustre amidst the 
chilling vapours of the charnel house, inhaling new and immortal vigour, even 
from the very lips of death !—Wale. 
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THE RELATION OF HEREDITARY DISEASES 


TO 


THE CENERAL SANITARY CONDITION. 
By S. SCOTT ALISON, M.D. 


IN a previous communication, some observations were made for the purpose of 
displaying the relation which subsists between the General Sanitary Condition 
and Hereditary Diseases in general, and it 1s now proposed to select from this 
important and interesting class of diseases, some of the group, and by reference 
to authentic and well ascertained facts, most of which have occurred in my own 
experience, and been carefully recorded, to determine their relations to that 
combination of circumstances which, for convenience, shall be styled the 
General Sanitary Condition. 

The diseases selected for consideration on the present occasion are the scrofu- 
lous, the most important of the class, on account of their very extensive pre- 
valence, and the great mortality to which they lead. 

Scrofula, though commonly reputed to be a simple and little varying disease 
presents itself under different forms, and that which to the non-professional eye, 
is seen only in enlarged glands or ‘‘ runnings”’ of the neck, is often readily and 
unhesitatingly detected by the skilful physician, guided by an enlarged know- 
ledge of general Pathology, in various other and apparently very different forms, 
such as Phthisis, Mesenteric disease, Tubercle, curvature of the Spine, Caries of 
the Bones, Rickets, Ophthalmia, Skin diseases, Hydrocephalus and others. 

Those who are in the habit of regarding diseases in their separate and indi- 
vidual characters only, will dispute the propriety of treating these several 
diseases as forms of scrofula; but while I am ready to acknowledge the expe- 
diency of retaining their present distinctive appellations, as ready exponents of 
their respective characters, I am nevertheless of opinion that in their considera- 
tion in connection with their relations to the general sanitary condition, it is 
convenient to associate them together. These diseases are all founded upon a 
bad habit of body—or Cachexy, and that bad habit, it will be granted, is that of 
scrofula; at least, these diseases are associated with the feeble circulation, the 
want of tone in the solids, the irritability of the tissues, the proneness to feeble 
inflammation, the formation of imperfect products of inflammatory action, and 
the defective power of reparation, common to scrofula. The Leedentia are the 
same in all; the Juvantia are the same in all; and pure air, nourizhing diet, and 
the other constituents of a high general sanitary condition are in all pre-emi- 
nently useful. 
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Every form of Scrofula with which I am acquainted is materially favored by 
an inferior general sanitary condition. It is doubtless true that the various 
forms of scrofulous disease are not all equally affected and favoured by the 
same kind of inferior general sanitary condition. There are various forms of 
the low general sanitary condition, and these have respectively their favourite 
forms of the disease. One form of inferior sanitary condition favours one form of 
disease in particular, another another, and so on. 

A certain form of scrofulous disease infests rural districts. The body in 
which it delights is soft, generally ample and irritable in its tissues. It dis- 
plays itself in chronic inflammation of the eyes, large open nostrils, heavy ill- 
defined, passive lips, enlarged and not unfrequently suppurating glands of the 
neck. This form chiefly affects children, and causes only a moderate amount of 
mortality. It has been allowed almost to monopolize the title of scrofula to the 
exclusion of other forms of the disease, and hence has arisen the opinion that 
scrofulous diseases are more prevalent in the country than in towns. The un- 
doubted prevalence of this form of scrofulous disease in the country, does not 
by any means, prove that scrofula in general is not favoured by an inferior 
general sanitary condition, for even this form of the disease it will appear, is 
associated with such acondition. But the condition which favours the develop- 
ment of the disease in the country, is not precisely the same as that of towns, 
with which the public is more familiar, and which causes other forms of scro- 
fulous disease. 

The inferior general sanitary condition of this kingdom may be advan- 
tageously divided into three kinds, that of rural districts, that of small towns, 
and that of large towns. 

It is chiefly where the sanitary condition is bad, that theform of scrofula already 
described makes its appearance; the leading features in the inferior sanitary con- 
dition of rural districts, of cottages and isolated houses, are an undrained con- 
dition of the surrounding soil; a humid atmosphere, the result of this undrained 
condition of the soil,—stagnant water,—and the too close proximity of growing 
wood; dampness of the dwelling, arising from the floor being lower than the 
ground outside,—the want of ventilation from the house being supplied with 
insufficient windows. Other features are the overcrowding of human beings 
from only one apartment being inhabited by a whole family, the inadequate 
shelter from cold which the tenement affords. The dietary of the peasant may 
‘also be regarded as another element in the inferior sanitary condition, highly 
deficient as it is in animal food. 

These evils, pointed out in my Address to the Working Classes on Fever, in 
1838, are not intense certainly, nor are they likely to create virulent or very 
-aetive disease, but they are assuredly calculated to produce moderate forms of 
disease, precisely such as that form of scrofula which prevails in rural districts. 

All the cases of the form of scrofulous disease already described which came 
under my care during the seven years I practised my profession in Haddington- 
shire, occurred either in the small towns, or amongst those inhabitants of the 
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raral districts, the sanitary condition of which was precisely what has been 
stated above. Not one case occurred in the families of private gentlemen, of 
large farmers, or of clergymen, who commanded the luxuries and comforts of 
life, and most of whom inhabited modern houses built with some regard to the 
preservation of health. 

The absence of scrofula from amongst those who were placed beyond the 
limits of the inferior general sanitary condition of rural districts, and its pre- 
sence to a considerable extent amongst those situated within its sphere, assuredly 
establish a very important connection between this form of hereditary disease 
and the general sanitary condition. 

Does Scrofula prevail in small towns ?* 

Yes, I found that this disease prevailed considerably more in small towns © 
than in purely rural districts, even where the general sanitary condition was in- 
ferior. But the disease manifested more activity, and more danger to life, and 
assumed various forms. Hip-joint disease, shoulder-joint disease, intractable 
suppuration of the sub-integumentary structure, disease of the spine, caries of 
the bones, manifested themselves, and committed no inconsiderable havoc. 

Tubercular phthisis displayed an increased activity, and manifested a decided 
preference for small town life over open country life. Of seven cases of hip- 
joint disease which came under my care, not one occurred in the open country. 
The sub-integumentary suppurationwas confined to the small towns; of twenty- 
six cases of serious ylandular disease of the neck, twenty occurred in the small 
towns and only six in the open country. Five cases of diseased spine were all 
confined to the small towns. Of thirty-eight cases of tubercular phthisis, 
thirty-three occurred amongst the inhabitants of towns and only five amongst 
those of the open country. Of seventeen cases of ‘ water-in-the-head’’ and 
inflammation of the brain in children, fifteen were small town, only two open 
country. 

The general condition of the small towns is positively bad,—worse than that 
of the open country, yet not so bad as that of large towns. But a short 
account of those small towns professionally known to me, will serve to convey 
a fair idea of their general sanitary condition, and to explain the greater preva- 
lence and severity of scrofulous disease in these places than in the open country. 

Most of the small towns which [I visited professionally,—and they do not 
differ materially from many in the kingdom,—were composed almost entirely of 
small houses one story high, much of the character of those already described 
as inhabited in the open country. The houses are arranged in unbroken lines 
or in small almost closed squares, not ornamented with gardens, but enclosing 
numerous beds of manure and refuse, and very ill adapted for ventilation. The 
houses for the most part have no receptacles provided for the disposal of refuse: 
liquid refuse is thrown out upon the road, and the solid materials are heaped 
together in the immediate vicinity of the house, or in actual juxta-position with 


* The population of the small towns was rather more than double that of the open country. 
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it. A cesspool is a luxury in those places, and a water-closet is all but unheard 
of. Dealing in manure is an important branch of human industry in these 
small towns, and in most of them large depdts of this commodity are found m 
the midst of houses under the windows, and extending to the very doors, in 
some instances, not admitting of egress or ingress without passing over a putre- 
fying heap. The small towns of this country are deplorably defective in sewerage, 
and those of Haddingtonshire formed no exception to the rule. The sewers 
were very incomplete, of very little use, for being ill supplied with water, they 
worked only whenit rained heavily. The supply of water at least at Tranent 
was on the whole exceedingly indifferent. For months together the greatest 
scarcity prevailed, and much distress resulted from this privation. The coal 
shafts drained the springs, and left the wells unsupplied. 

Thus the general sanitary condition of the small towns is a decided aggrava- 
tion of that of the open country. There is the congregation of masses, small 
no doubt, compared with those in large towns, the concentration of those impu- 
rities always produced in man’s vicinity, and liable to accumulate if not removed, 
and ever tainting more or less the atmosphere. There is a deplorable deficiency 
of means for the removal of putrifying materials, and an absence of almost all 
regulations for their disposal. These circumstances, and others which may not 
be dilated on here, while they lower the sanitary condition beneath that of the 
open country fail to lower it as far as that of the large towns. There are absent 
the excessive crowding, the heated workshops, the general polluted atmosphere, 
the eriform poisons so very virulent, rising forth from old stocked sewers and 
cesspools in the latter places. 


Does scrofulous disease prevail to a great extent in large towns? There is 
abundant evidence to prove that scrofula regarded in the wide sense allotted to 
it in this communication, prevails to a great extent in large towns. That form 
which prevails chiefly in the country, certainly does not shew that marked pre- 
dilection for large towns that some other forms do, still it is far from uncommon 
in London, thus, of 3,521 patients who came under my care in Haddingtonshire, 
26 suffered from serious glandular disease of the neck, giving a ratio of 73 per 
cent., while of 911 dispensary patients in London, 10 suffered from the same form 
of disease, giving a ratio of 1:09 per cent. The more active forms of scrofula, 
those most dangerous to life, and marked wiih the greatest deterioration of con- 
stitution shew a decided affinity to large towns. 


Of 911 patients who came under my care during two and a half years of my 
officiating as physician to the Northern Dispensary, Somers town, 41 laboured 
under Tubercular Phthisis, while of 3,521 patients who came under my care in 
Haddingtonshire, 38 only were affected with the same disease. And of these 38, 
only five were inhabitants of the open country, of whom four inhabited unwhole- 
some houses previously described. The following tables shew the comparative 
frequency of the disease in the Haddingtonshire practice, and the dispensary 
practice in London :— 
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Total No. of all| No. of cases of |Ratio p. ct of cases of 
Disease. diseases, Phthisis, Pthisis to all diseases, 
Haddingtonshire.| Haddingtonshire.| Haddingtonshire. 
Phthisis| 3,521. | 38. V1. 
Total No. of | No. of cases Ratio p. cent of cases of 
Disease. all diseases, of Phthisis, Phthisis to all 
. London. London. diseases, London. 
Phthisis. 911. | Al. | 4-5. 








The Haddingtonshire cases of phthisis of course do not include a few cases of 
spurious melanosis of the lungs, or ‘‘ black spit’ as it is vulgarly called, from the 
black expectoration that accompanies it, which occurred amongst colliers. 


Again the affinity of pulmonary consumption over that of the milder forms of 
scrofula to large towns, is well illustrated by the following short history, one of 
many such that could be given. The family of a private gentleman residing in 
the country, came to London, and located themselves in one of the close courts 
of the city, closed against sun-light and ventilation. The children displayed signs 
of the moderate form of scrofula, described as common in the country, but passed 
as in the enjoyment of good health. This chronic evil which in all probability 
would have remained unchanged in the country, was soon transformed into the 
more active forms of scrofula common in large towns. One girl died of tubercle 
supervening on measles, in immense numbers, in the lungs, liver, and spleen, as 
proved after death. Another was seized with curvature of the spine, and more 
recently with phthisis, and she died a few weeks ago. The grandmother, who 
looked on whilst I made my examination of the corpse of one of the grand-child- 
ren, apparently in good health, but tainted with the scrofulous habit, and the 
source doubtless of her descendant’s disease; it may be added, soon after perished 
of encephaloid disease—soft cancer. Thus we have the mild or country form 
of hereditary scrofula replaced by the more dangerous and serious forms of the 
disease under the influence of noxious circumstances,—the constituents of the 
low sanitary condition of large towns. 

From the returns of the Registrar General, it appears, that in 1841 the num- 
ber of deaths from phthisis in seven counties were 6,426, which is equal to 3 
per cent. only of the population, whilein twenty-five towns the deaths from the 
same disease, were 8,706, being equal to *4 per cent. of the population. 

Rickets, is either a form of scrofula, or a disease kindred to it, and is moreover 
a transmissible discase, is a grievous evilin London. Of 911 dispensary patients, 
13 suffered from rickets, or one in 70, while of 3,521 of my patients in Hadding- 
tonshire, not one suffered from this disease. Several of the dispensary patients 
were severely afflicted, and wretchedly deformed. The majority were of depraved 
habit of body, and presented the usual signs of the scrofulous constitution. 

Hydrocephalus or water in the head, if it may not be called a form of scrofula, yet 
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is so frequently combined with it, that its prevalence may be taken as a measure 
of the prevalence of scrofula. Now according to the returns of the Registrar 
General, it appears that in 1841, the deaths from hydrocephalus, or “ water in the 
head,” in seven counties, with a population of 1,700,484, were only 513, equal to 
03 per cent. of the population, while the deaths from the same disease in twenty- 
five towns, with a population of 1,853,693, were not less than 1,511 equal to 
08, per cent. of the population. 

Time will not at present permit of giving more details connected with the 
comparative frequency of hereditary diseases in large towns. But it is hoped 
that enough has been done for the present, to show that at least in comparison 
with a part of Haddingtonshire, the diseases which have been treated of, are 
more frequent in large towns. The data it is true are not numerous, but they 
are strictly correct, and this may in some measure, compensate for their paucity. 

As I regarded the respective sanitary conditions of the open country 
and the small towns as intimately connected with the respective pre- 
valence of scrofulous diseases in these places, I have no_ hesitation 
in saying that there subsists a close connection also between the manifes- 
tation of scrofulous diseases in large towns and their general sanitary condition. 
What the general sanitary condition of large towns is, is well known, and requires 
no description here. But if one word may be allowed, it is a grievous aggrava- 
tion of the inferior sanitary condition of small towns. Its features are better 
marked, its character is intensity, and its operation in respect to the majority of 
the inhabitants, is unceasing. They are virtually shut up within its sphere from 
year to year, often from the day of their arrival from the country, to the day of 
death. The result is such as it has been attempted above to indicate. It is 
the increase of scrofula, the manifestation of it, in its worst and most active forms, 
differing so much from the almost nearly chronic, sluggish habit of body observed 
in the open country, as to be scarcely recognised as connections of the disease or 
to be acknowledged as such by many medical writers of value. Yet how com- 
pletely do the intensity of the disease, its severity and its danger to life in 
large towns, correspond with the intensity of the deleterious circumstances which 
form the special constituents of the low sanitary condition of those mephitie 
abodes of thousands ! ! 

But before concluding, a word on opposing evidence. While the returns of 
the Registrar General very fully prove the great excess of phthisis in London, 
and other large towns, over the open country, they indicate no such excess un- 
der the head of scrofula. But in weighing the value of these returns, two 
circumstances should be taken into account. The returns of so-called country 
districts include, in many instances, those also of small towns, and the sanitary 
condition of such has been already noted. They are in short, not the returns 
of the mortality of those inhabiting the open country only, but of the inhabitants 
of small towns also. Again, the forms which scrofula assumes in large towns 
are so different in some respects from the scrofula of the open country ; that 
deaths arising from them are returned under other names, and are not reported 
under the head of scrofula at all. 

Park street, Grosvenor square. June, 1848. ° 
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THE CITY OF CGLASCGOW:-ITS MORAL AND 
PHYSICAL DEGRADATION. 


Ir is our duty from time to time to exhibit the true state of our large towns and 
the moral and physical degradation in which a great portion of the people are 
found. It is we admit a very painful duty; the incredulous question the truth 
of our statements, while those who are morally guilty as being aiders and abettors 
of the demons of dirt and drunkenness, altogether deny the accuracy of our 
reports. We are charged with ‘* exaggeration,” “ over-colouring,” &c., &c. We 
deny that it is possible to exaggerate or over-colour the present debased and 
demoralised state of a great portion of the working and the poorer classes of 
this country. This fact is better known to foreigners than to the generality of 
persons in England. We are too apt to boast of the “ greatness,” of our nation 
—our success in war and in peace, and the immense extent of our empire. 
Certainly we have reason to be proud of these, but the reflection will not remove 
or abate the causes that detract from our greatness. We would entreat our 
readers to peruse carefully the following sketch of Glasgow by a German tourist. 
It is translated from the Mon at Clatter, the “ Times’ of Germany. Comment 
would be superfluous: — 


“Glasgow, says the tourist, is a large and remarkable city. It is the com- 
mercial capital of the north ; has about 300,000 inhabitants, amongst whom are, 
at the side of the so called merchant princes, numerous destitute beings. 
Scarcely any where else is poverty found in such a striking contrast with super- 
fluity and lavish expenditure. While the merchants have, besides their houses 
in the western part of the city, their country seats or castles on the highland 
hills, on the shores of the lakes, or on the majestic Clyde, the habitations of the 
poorer classes are over crowded ; often the same room is inhabited by more than 
one family, separated by no other demarkation than a line of chalk marked on 
the ground. Splendid hospitals, houses for the poor, the sick, the insane, and 
the criminal, which might be called palaces, are very abundant ; they seem to 
mock the real state of society, or at least to indicate that the evil lies deeper, 
and that a little rouge is no remedy against age and decrepitude. Churches, 
there are plenty ; sects are numerous, and among the middle classes the one 
tries to outstrip the other; the people care for neither. Of 300,000 citizens 
only 60,000 have, according to recent statistics, seats in any churches. More 
than the third part of this immense population belong to no form of worship. 
In other manufacturing towns, such as Paisley, only one-twentieth part is con- 
nected with any church. Not many years ago, Dr. Chalmers made an unsuc- 
cessful crusade with his church extension scheme against this spiritual destitution 
of the masses in this country. It has been proved that the building of churches 
advances as little the religious education of a people as that the asylums for the 
poor effects the extirpation of poverty. We repeat it again that the evil lies 
below the surface ; it lies where the Scottish theologians do not seek it. They 
expect to achieve every thing with the grace of God only, and therefore they 
dissipate their talents, means, and time, casting water into the sea. The people 
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are so destitute that in their strife to satisfy the demands of their animal nature 
they have no time to’think of any thing else. Whoever combats with the cra- 
vings of hunger is not to be easily comforted with the golden figs and the manna 
preserved in sugar of the celestial Jerusalem. Poverty and vice are sisters, 
ignorance stands between them and extends the hand to both. 

«<The vice of intemperance is the national vice of the people of Great Britain, 
especially that of Scotland. The most cruel wants, the most unexampled priva- 
tions, follow in its train. All family—all social ties it dissolves. Drunkenness 
makes a man unfit for labour; without labour, he has no bread, no clothing, no fire, 
no home, for wife nor children. Hence the hordes of destitute—hence more 
than two thirds of the insane and criminals. Thus vice knaws like a cancer at 
the source of the physical and the moral health of the people of Scotland. In 
many families every penny which the man, the wife, or the boy can acquire goes 
straight to the public house. Hence (see the statistics of Dr. Macfarlane, the 
Rector of the University,) every fourth house is a public house—(spirit shop). 
The man has become a brute. In order to raise him out of this sphere of de- 
gradation, the first object must be to make the brute again intoa man. What 
a great field for the English and Scottish missionary societies. Instead of run- 
ning after the souls of Jews at Berlin, or those of heathens abroad, they should 
try to convert the heathens of their own land, and to keep those straight over 
whom they stumble in their own streets. Teach them sobriety, and by degrees, 
all the rest will follow—labour, order, domestic peace, happiness, and blessing. 
I had made up my mind to leave this string untouched on this occasion, but it 
is difficult as Juvenal says, satiram non scribere, namely, when you happen to 
pass through the streets of Glasgow. There are whole districts of the city where 
neither in summer nor in winter do you meet with shoes or stockings. Espe- 
cially women and children are exposed to this partial nakedness ; only men wear 
shoes. In the evening all are alike. Every moment you have to turn out of 
the way, if you would not be accosted by drunken girls under the very noses and 
lanterns of the policemen. As soon as the streets are lighted, all Glasgow 
seems to become a public house, not to say worse, The pavement in Argyll 
Street, and all those which lead to it, are besieged by intoxicated vestal virgins, 
and whoever desires to escape from their touch and their whiskey breath, must 
yield to them and the numerous policemen the pavement, and choose for himself 
the dirty middleway of the street. The immorality of the fallen female sex shows 
itself neither in London nor in Paris in a deeper degradation in more unfeminine 
manners and language than in the pious cities of holy Scotland. 

“On the morning of week days, all is activity and business: Glasgow is a bee 
hive. On Sunday mornings it is a convent. Every one you meet in the street 
goes to or comes from church—every face is lengthened from piety and holiness 
—every eye is bent in humility, and every hand carries a psalm or prayer book. 
The tongue utters only holy things, and all speech is about churches and church 
controversies, ministers and their wives, missions and sustentation funds, and 
ever about these only in a whisper. On such days you are allowed to abuse only 
Papists, Unitariaus, and all denominations but your own ; above all, the man of 
sin—the common synonyme for the Pope. Nobody is allowed to laugh, not 
even children; sometimes, however, at the distance of every ten yards, the 
religious silence of the church-going multitude is interrupted by the jovialty of 
some poor erring soul, who, in his unconsciousness, takes the Sabbath morning 
for a Saturday evening. Often, also, the pious citizens stumble at the church- 
door over drunken heathens, but the spiritual destitution is forgotten as soon 
as the citizens hear the man of the sanctuary speak of schemes for the conver- 
sion of the red Indians, the black Caffres, and the yellow New Zealanders.. 
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‘The thousands are at such hours in the church; the hundred thousands 
have not yet recovered from the effects of Saturday evening, or have recom- 
menced its excesses. In the evening, matters are altogether changed. The 
pious are at home, some drinking gin or toddy, and others singing psalms, 
while the heathens crowd all the streets, and are as jolly as on week-days. 
Whoever sees Glasgow only on a Sunday morning, believes it to be inhabited by 
saints; whoever judges it from its appearance at night, must think it in posses- 
sion of devils, and these of the worst kind, female devils, and intoxicated. 
Heaven in the morning, and hell at night: the one seems to do penance for the 
exaggeration of the other, that the world may keep its equilibrium. Thus is 
Glasgow, thus is Edinburgh, thus the whole of Scotland, nothing but a great 
misunderstanding between bigotry and unbelief, people and penta ee church 
and public-house. 


« But let us quit the city of smoke and mud, and let us seek in the sur- 
rounding scenery of nature compensation for the offended senses of smell, of 
sight, and of hearing, and also for the revulsion caused by so much hypocrisy 
and fanaticism. There we find the full truth of the proverb, that Glasgow is the 
finest city in the world, measured by the facilities it affords to every one to get 
out of it! There are railroads in all directions, and the fares are scarcely the 
half of those in England. Steamers sail every moment, and these cost almost 
nothing at all. From Glasgow to the Isle of Bute (from 40 to 50 miles) you 
pay for cabin fare 1s. 6d.; for steerage, just as much as for a London omnibus. 
And what do you see for these six English pence? One of the finest countries 
of Europe, which now resembles the narrow shores of the Rhine, then the 
broader banks of the Danube, only grander and more majestic than both. At 
the one end of your journey is the Clyde in its infancy, a small mountain river, 
which restless industry alone could make navigable; at the other a large frith, 
miles in breadth, in the midst of which lie the Cumbree Islands and Bute, like 
another Ischia Capri and Prorider, and above which tower to the clouds the 
rocky pillars of the majestic island of Arran.” 


ADDRESS OF THE 


NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCIATION 


TO THE 


WORKING CLASSES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


(Continued from Page 556.) 


Leravine St. Pancras to enjoy its proper character for health and cleanliness, 
we come to the City of London, which possesses local government on a large 
~ scale, and almost unlimited wealth to carry out any improvements which may be 
necessary. ‘The City, unlike most of the other districts of the metropolis, has 
entrusted the power of draining, paving, and cleansing to one Board, annually 
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chosen from the Court of Common Council. In this respect, therefore, the City 
has an advantage. The paving, cleansing, sewerage, and drainage are, on the whole, 
better performed than in any other place; but that it is perfect, or approaching 
perfection, is more than questionable. 

Elere again, we refer to the Registrar-general’s tables, which give us the fol- 
lowing account of the longevity of the citizens. 


Gentry. Tradesmen, Working men. 
43 23 22 


Now, although the method of computing the average age at death is some- 
what objectionable, yet in the result there is this remarkable fact proved—that 
sickness and death from controllable causes chiefly do their havoc among the 
poor tradesmen and the working men. 

Whatever objection is urged against this system of computation applies as well 
to the gentry as to the other classes. You, the working men, therefore, are 
clearly and indisputably the greatest sufferers. 

The object of this address to you is by no means to go into detail either of 
the causes which affect public health, or of the opposition of certain parties to 
those remedial measures which have for a long period been contemplated by the 
successive governments. Some of the causes which affect our physical nature 
are alike hidden and unseen, and require considerable abstract reasoning to develop 
them, but that the chief of these are to be removed by an extensive system of 
sewage and house drainage, improved dwellings with ample supplies of water, 
cannot for one moment be doubted. 

Notwithstanding the great mass of legislative enactments hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, these laws are thoroughly inadequate to meet the required purposes. 
We therefore want a comprehensive measure, and such a measure is now before 
Parliament, though it omits the metropolis, which it is intended to make the 
subject of a special measure, but it is doomed to share the same opposition which 
all similar projects have encountered. ‘This opposition comes generally from 
those very men who have hitherto had certain powers which they never carried 
into effect. 

Foremost in the rank of the opposing parties is the Corporation of the City of 
London, who have organised a complete system of hostility, by calling on all 
Corporate and Municipal Authorities in the Kingdom to oppose the Health of 
Towns Bill, because in that Bill there is a certain proposed supervision over local 
boards in order to guide them in their path of duty. Without that superior con- 
trol no Act of Parliament could be anything like effective. 

The experience of centuries goes to prove this fact, and if anything further 
were required it will be found in the conduct of the City of London Authorities, 
who have just put upon record as their deliberate conviction, that “the City of 
‘“‘London for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, lighting, and for supply of 
‘‘water to its inhabitants cannot be surpassed.” 

This assertion is made in the face of the returns of the Registrar-gencral,— 
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and when they contrive to bury the dead in the City churchyards, although they 
are Jong since full to repletion. Notwithstanding that the supply of water to the 
City is intermittent and dear,—that Newgate and other markets are daily inun- 
dated with diseased meat—that Smithfield market, one of the greatest nuisances 
in the metropolis is still permitted and intended to be perpetuated,—and that 
not more than one house in every three is connected with the sewers by drains; 
with all these things to prove to the contrary the City Commissioners make 
this assertion that the public health of the City cannot be surpassed. 


But the working men residing within the City boundary know that in con- 
sequence of the great increase of commerce a large portion of the City dwell- 
ing houses are converted into enormous warehouses, and that the poorer classes 
are obliged to huddle together in the back courts and alleys, in dark and un- 
wholesome apartments from which fever and other diseases are never absent. 
They know that they have not the means to maintain health and cleanliness, 
and that in this respect they are in no better position than the working-men in 
other parts of the metropolis, although from the unparalleled wealth of the 
City gained by heavily taxing the chief commodities of life (supplied to the 
metropolis generally) they had the means, if they possessed the will, to improve 
the condition of the dwellings of their fellow citizens of the working classes, 

In conclusion, I beg to remind you that all classes (excepting parish boards) 
are most anxious that the government should pass the Public Health Bill, which 
recognises and encourages the principle of local government, under superior 
control. 

Your aid is now required, and success is certain. You are recommended to 
form district societies, and to sign petitions to parliament praying for a sound 
and comprehensive sanitary bill, and I shall be most happy, on behalf of this 
association, to attend your meetings, and give you any assistance which you may 
require. If you do so, the government will be strengthened in their attempts to 
overcome the opposition of interested parties who have hitherto shown nothing 
but indolence and incapacity in matters of life and death to so many thousands, 
and who again wish to try the experiment on the amount of physical suffering 

which you, the working classes can possibly sustain. Your interest, the interest 
of your wives and children are deeply concerned in the question, and if you 
neglect the present opportunity, it is possible, before another arrive, that the 
Demon of War will be let loose,—the boom of cannon will then smother the 
groan of typhus, and this country will have to sustain the double suffering 
inflicted by the hands of a foreign and a domestic foe. 

By order of the Council, 
M. DAVIES, 
Secretary,—National Philanthropic Association. 


40, Leicester Square, 
June 15, 1848. 
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To the Editor of the “ Heaura or Towns MaGazine.” 


Mr. Enrror,—We often hear just now of “ great facts,’ but it is seldom that 
a shoal of such, bearing upon matters of paramount public interest, fall under 
the observation of an individual in a single day’s march. Such, however, was 
the case with myself during the past week, in connexion with the all-important 
subject of sanitary reform. 

In company with a medical friend and an inspector of police, I visited the 
premises of a manufacturer of concentrated manure, composed chiefly of night 
soil and putrid bullock’s blood, whose disgusting and destructive processes, in 
spite of the repeated interference of one of our most active and intelligent police 
magistrates, are still carried on with impunity under the very walls of a work- 
house containing more than 300 pauper children, in the midst of a dense po- 
pulation clamorous for the removal of the nuisance, and near to a large public 
hospital, and another workhouse. I afterwards saw three cases of malignant 
petechial fever brought from a house adjoining the premises of a bone boiler and 
collector, where business constitutes a nuisance second only in extent and filthi- 
ness to that already described, and which has also hitherto escaped the existing 
provisions of the law. In the same devoted neighbourhood, I saw a large charity 
school in course of erection in the burial ground of a chapel, actually built over 
the graves, many of which were desecrated in digging the foundations; a power- 
ful and necessarily deleterious effluvium being for many days the result! Ithen 
visited a poor widow woman inhabiting as a weakly tenant at five shillings a 
week, a small house, one of a long row, the water from which was ‘‘ cut off” on 
that day, in consequence of the non-payment of rates to the water company by 
the general owner of the property. During the day I had occasion to pass this 
commercial street, formed ostensibly for the moral and physical benefit of the 
neighbourhood, under the auspices of the commissioners of woods and forests, 
some seven or eight years since. I saw there no model lodging houses or other 
asylums for the poor in place of those swept away during the formation of this 
street, which is still after this long lapse of years, a mere skeleton thoroughfare 
along the sides of which much decomposing animal and vegetable matter is 
scattered, and there is a long line of open archways under the street, which 
are also receptacles for the same noxious substances. Near one of these arches 
a crowd was collected gaping with maudlin curiosity at the supposed site of a 
recent murder.* 

On my homeward walk I skirted the viaduct of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
I observed many of the archways to be more or less cesspools, and some of them 
near the Shoreditch terminus, containing accumulations of putrid filth, decaying 
vegetables, and almost every conceivable abomination to an incredible and dis- 

* At the bottom of one of these arches about two years since, the body of a man was 


found with the neck fractured, and other marks of violence; the cause of death, and the 
identity of the individual remaining still undiscovered. 
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gusting extent ; adjacent spots of ground, apparently belonging to the company, 
were occupied by pig-sties, and large collections of manure. 

The cause of sanitary reform is a national question, and will, I trust, one day 
constitute a great national triumph, but it must be by the exertions of individuals 
forcing upon public notice ‘ non vi sed sceepi cadendo,” the results of their experi- 
ence and observation, that prejudice and self-interest will be disarmed and 
driven from the field, and prompt, comprehensive, and efficient remedial measures 
brought about. Some of the facts contained in this letter have, perhaps, been 
already noticed in the pages of your valuable journal, still they are not ‘vain 
repetitions” if they convince one recusant, that the law, as now existing, is in- 
adequate to the removal of nuisances, however nauseous and deadly, that power is 
equally wanting to prevent works even of public utility, or local charity from be- 
coming actual sources of moral and physical evil, from their defective position, or 
construction; that the supply to the poor of that first necessary of life,—water, 
should be made independent of the defalcations of landlords, and the sharp prac- 
tice of water companies; that the tardy progress and inchoate condition of govern- 
ment undertakings defeats their beneficent purpose, and renders them a curse 
rather than a blessing to localities in which they have been commenced; and 
above all, that to exclude the metropolis and metropolitan suburbs from the ope- 
ration of new sanitary laws bespeaks a stability in the advocates of such exclu- 
sion which may well subject them to the scriptural reproof :—“ They have eyes, 
but they see not; ears, but they hear not ; noses have they, but they smell 
not.”’ 

“They know not, neither will they understand, they walk on in darkness.” 

Iam, Mr. Editor, ; 
Your obedient Servant, 


Philadelphia place, Hackney Road, SAMUEL By Les. 
May 29th, 1848. 


SKETCHES IN BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
No. 3. 


GIN DRINKING. 


By D. MORGAN, ESQ. 





Iv is the duty of every journalist to unfold to the public those nuisances and 
grievances which affect society. To the credit of the press be it said, few in- 
stances are recorded where servility has been substituted for duty. Every 
offender in the social world, must confront the power of the Times, or the broad 
grin of our facetious friend Punch ; whilst the daily press are registering in their 
pages the passing events of a revolutionary age, the tottering of crowns, the 
burning of rotten thrones, the migration of their late occupiers, like the fleeting 
swallow, to our shores, we in our humble Magazine, have not diverged from our 
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proper sphere, nor neglected our imperative duty. Our scenes of action have 
been the damp squalid cellar, and the musty ill-ventilated garret. The inhabi- 
tants of the most filthy courts and alleys have witnessed the energetic efforts 
of our friends, who have visited those infectious abodes, unmindful of the 
raging of malignant diseases. Philanthropy has urged them to pry into every 
ash-pit, and examine the defective drainage of the courts, yards, and alleys of 
the poor. The hungry crys of the squalid children was the only music which 
greeted them, and by their aid, we have thrown “ dust in the eyes” of the most 
powerful minister, and bedaubed with mud the wrangling council of Local 
Boards. 

In our perambulations, we found the sad effects of man’s covetousness, and the 
truth of the poet’s remarks, that— 


Man’s inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands mourn. 


But we must not be supposed to lean too much to the side of the poor, our sense 
of justice must be tempered with that of pity. Much has been done by some 
of the rich to mitigate the woes of the poor. But nothing less than a thorough 
system of sanitary reform, and a comprehensive scheme of education, can elevate 
the masses from their present hopeless state, and teach them how to be happy. 
Undoubtedly, much of the misery recorded in our pages, has been the result of 
the improper conduct, pursued by the sufferers themselves. The vast domains of 
the peer are impoverished by the pernicious practice of gambling. The reduced 
family of the plebeian are robbed of their scanty income, which goes to enrich 
the magnificent gin-palace. Although we have invariably sympathised with the 
poor, we must not overlook the fact, that a large portion of the poverty endured 
by them is to be ascribed to their own improvidence. 

Those who have had sufficient opportunities of witnessing their suffering, 
mentally and physically, whether it be the raving maniac secluded in the dark 
recesses of Bedlam, or the guilty culprit, who stands pinioned under the drop of 
Newgate, the position of either case historically investigated, will invariably be 
found to have originated from the unwholesome and bebased practice of drink- 
ing. 

Father Matthew, honor to him, has done much to diminish the prevalence of 
dram-drinking;—still so great is the evil, that upwards of £3,000,000 are 
annually spent in London alone, on unnecessary, and extremely deleterious 
liquors. A considerable portion of the above sum is contributed by the working 
population, and those in the lowest scale of society. 

The author of these “ sketches,”’ has taken some pains to collect facts bearing 
on this subject, and has succeeded in obtaining a series of very curious statistics. 
He found an establishment in Lambeth, where fifty-four men are employed, the 
average weekly income of a contiguous public-house, from that source alone is 
£12 16s.; this sum is independent of the intoxicating drink consumed in the 
habitations of the men. A firm near the Blackfriars-bridge employs six men, 
the wages per man, per week is £1 10s.,—10s. per week is the average expen- 
diture of each man at one house. To satisfy the cravings of a corrupt appetite, 
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these men deprive their families of a third of their incomes. In order to ascer- 
tain the effect of such practices upon the comforts of their homes, the author 
prosecuted his inquiries further, and will now give to the public the fruits of his 
investigation, one case will be sufficient as an example,—the information is ob- 
tained from the wife of one of the men above alluded to, and is given in her own 
language, so far as memory will permit. 

“ My husband is a ostler, his wages amount to 30s. a week, he seldom brings 
me more nor 14s. out on it, and I pays out on that 3s. 6d. for rent, an he ave 
the conscience to ax me to pay for all the wittles, he and me and the six children 
do eat out on it. I scold him sometimes, and then he his off drinking, he aint 
never happy, only when he his a getting drunk. The children never go to 
school,—lor bless you, he don’t care nothing about em,—he says his father dint 
care for he, and why should he care for em? One was very comfortable afore he 
took to the drink, but now misery and starvation is onus. I am raly most bro- 
ken-harted. When I can get it, I takes a drop o’ gin to chare me spirits, arter the 
fects is gone off, 1 be down right doleful.”” Such was the simple and candid recital 
of this poor woman, who with her six children endured a miserable existence in 
one small room, which was abominably filthy. Instances have come under our 
observation, where the husband is unable to remain at his comfortless home, in 
consequence of the careless and dirty practices of his wife. He is therefore obliged 
to have recourse to the beer-house, and soon becomes a confirmed drunkard, to 
the no inconsiderable suffering of his neglected family. We were a short time 
since favoured with an anecdote to the effect,—that the wife having been severely 
admonished by a benevolent neighbour for her negligence and uncleanly habits, 
the lecture had its desired effect. The woman reformed,—the fire’s cheerful blaze 
cast a vivid lustre round the well-swept hearth. The furniture in order, and ar-. 
ranged to the best advantage, awaited home the reeling soul;—the practice was 
continued,—the husband in his sober moments saw with delight his clean house 
and well orderedhome. The wife reproached him, the children hungry, and the 
larder empty. The man perceived his error, and became reclaimed, the scene 
shifted, he now gave his amended wife all his earnings, he is now a sober, steady 
and industrious man, acredit to himself, and a pattern to his neighbours. Such 
is the lot of thousands who form unfortunate matrimonial alliances, in many 
instances they so differ in disposition and temperament, that one half pulls one 
way, whilst the other exerts all its energies and influence the other. When such 
a state of things exist, discomfort in all its ramifications is the consequence. 
Possessing peculiar facilities for ascertaining the extent to which the abhorring 
practice of dram-drinking is carried, we are enabled to lay before our readers facts 
of great importance. One gin-palace in the New Cut, the annual expenditure of 
which is 800/., is principally supported by ‘* noggin-drinkers” of the lowest 
order. So attached are they to this practice, that many of them are unable to 
partake of their breakfast, ere they shall have obtained their usual dose; —from 
morning till twelve o’clock at night the bar of this extensive establishment is 
crowded with women in rags of the most filthy description, reeling and stagger- 
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ing in their ‘‘ drops,” and bandying phrases which we cannot record. Desirous 
to perpetuate to posterity their degraded habits, these unfeminine creatures, 
encourage their children to the same vice, and are actually oftentimes seen forcing 
down the tender throats of their ¢xfant offspring—the vile and vitriol adulte- 
rated gin. 

The class of people above referred to, will have recourse to any alternative, in 
order to obtain the combustible fluid, that temporarily sustains the giddy flame 
of intoxication. They will grasp with avidity every means, and in some in- 
stances sell from off their backs, the ragged garments that inadequately cover 
their dingy skins. 

The following laconic dialogue was overheard a few days since, in the Black- 
friars-road. The speakers were mothers of large families. 


« Polly, my gall, what be ye a-goin to stand.” 
Polly—* My old man is out o’ work, an I aint got a mag, by Jingo.” 
«Then off wid that ole shawl, and to uncle’s we go.” 


And off they did go, and pawned the old shawl for a few pence, in order to 
get a glass of gin, while their half-starved children cried in vain to their 
unnatural mothers to appease their hunger. 


In a secluded corner of a court in this neighbourhood stood a tall and narrow 
edifice, the winding and rotten staircase of which we had to ascend in order to 
attain a garret, where lay a poor creature severely suffering from a pulmonary 
disease. A merry ring of laughter proceeded from the suffocating apartment. 
On entering, we found it occupied by thirteen individuals (males and females, ) 
prompted by superstituous curiosity, in order to behold the gasping form in the 
animated bed, pass from this world to eternity. To ‘ while-away,” the time, 
these degenerated beings drank copiously a variety of stimulating liquors, 
which stood on a small table confronting the distorted countenance of the dying. 
Amidst this tragic and comic scene, the shnill voice of a haggard old dame was 
heard directing a juvenile to procure more gin, “ take mother’s physic bottle,” 
said the hideous spectre, and cover it wid thee apron.’ The words printed in 
italics attracted our especial attention, we felt curious to ascertain how many 
mother’s physic bottles were used for such vile purposes; we conceived that we 
had discovered a test, which would unravel a long hidden mystery, and so sys- 
tematically proceeded to analyse the problem. We will not tire the reader’s 
patience with the intricate and excentric investigation, but will give a brief 
summary of the result:—Out of 100 consecutive bottles brought to a dispen- 
sary, to procure medicine, eleven were clean; twenty-five previously contained 
drugs, four savoured of brandy, three of vinegar, two of rum, four of whiskey, 
fifteen musty and doubtful, and the greater number thirty-six strongly emitted 
the odour of gin,—that fashionable beverage of lovely woman. It was vainly 
imagined that the law, prohibiting the opening of public-houses on a Sun- 
day morning, would prevent the disgraceful scenes which occurred, and do still 
take place in all large towns. 
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The sanguine expectations of the supporters of that measure, have however, 
toa great degree, been disappointed. The confirmed tippler will not be prevailed 
upon, to allow even the least interregnum to obstruct him in his career. A 
demand creates a supply, and since the law referred to has come into operation, 
*‘ hells” have sprung up in the lowest districts of the metropolis, where the sor- 
did sot may descend into the vortex of sensuality, and renovate unobserved the 
false energies of his emaciated frame, after which he staggers into the streets, 
a disgrace to himself and to his species. These terrestial abodes are generally 
kept by knowing ones of the old school, who invariably succeed in pushing in 
this contraband trade, a thriving game; even persons of respectable exterior, 
take advantage of the facilities afforded, to obtain their “drops.” Traversing 
near one of these abyses, we perceived a neatly dressed little girl, issuing forth 
grasping in her hands a gigantic vinegar cruet, full of suspicious looking fluid; 
On questioning her, she with genuine simplicity exclaimed—* ’tis gin, sir, 
mother is going tothe country, and she wants to treat the lodgers before she 
goes.” Following in her wake was a decrepid old fish-woman who carried in 
her palsied hand a small black tea-pot, as she reeled and tottered under the 
weight of years, the contents of the vessel with each lurch of the ancient fabric, 
were ejected through the spout, and fell upon the pavement. We strongly sus- 
pect the little black teapot did not contain the essence of young Hyson, brought 
from the plain of Yang-Tang, but that an indigenous production snugly reposed, 
within the ‘‘ walls,” as anatomists would say, of the vessel which served the 
double purpose of a gin bottle and teapot; cream jugs, buckets, bottles secreted 
in tea-kettles, and every other utensil, within the whole range of domestic use- 
fulness, are brought into requisition, in order to deceive the authorities, and in 
so doing to deceive themselves. 

We have hitherto only alluded to the pecuniary loss entailed on those who 
follow the disgraceful habits herein sketched. We therefore briefly conclude this 
article by describing the effect of ardent spirits on the constitution. 

Stimulants exert their influence upon individuals in various ways. Notwith- 
standing, drunkards are classified according to the peculiar temperament of each 
person;—there is the sanguinous, the melancholy, the surly, the phlegmatic, 
the nervous, and the chloretic drunkard. The effect however will invariably be 
found to be as stated by Dr. Pareira in terse language. 

«First, the mildest degree is marked by general and pleasant excitement,—the 
face flushes, the eyes sparkle with animation, the countenance beams with joy 
and pleasure,—the intellect grows vigorous,—ideas flow with unusual brilliancy, 
—cares disappear,—protestations of love and friendship, in the must extrava- 
gant language are made, —various indiscretions are committed,—and very fre- 
quently is proved the truth of the classic adage— 

“In Vino Veritas.” 


‘Tt is urged by the ‘‘ unfortunate,” that he drinks to drown his cares; by the 
coward drinking is resorted to, to warm his sinking heart with courage; by the 
«« don vivants” gluttony disgnised in “friendship and hospitality” is pleaded; but 
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the inherent, devoted drunkard, who abandons himself in silence and solitude to 
the bottle, seeks voluntarily to drown himself in the whirlpool of sensuality. 
“The second stage is shown by confusion of mind,— indistinct articulation, — 
great irregularity of movement,—nausea,—vomiting, &c., and which rapidly runs 
into the final stage characterised by the course similating that of apoplexy, (viz. :) 


oppressed breathing, dilated pupil, convulsions, and where excessive quantities 
have been taken—death.” 


POOR LAW MEDICAL REFORM. 


We have been requested to give further publicity through the medium of our 
pages, to the subjoined memorial of Poor Law Medical Officers to Sir George 
Grey, and the heads of a scheme for improving the present very faulty system 
of Poor Law Medical Relief. We shall make a few remarks upon this impor- 
tant subject in our next number. 


To the Right Honorable Sir George Grey, Bart., Her 
Mapesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The Memorial of the Chairman and the Committee of the Medical 
Officers of Unions in England and Wales, 


SHEWETH, 


That your Memorialists were duly appointed and authorised at a Convention 
of Delegates, representing nearly 3000 Medical Officers of Unions, assembled 
at the Hanover Square Rooms on the 27th of October, 1847, to act in their 
behalf, with a view to obtain an amelioration of the present system for admin- 
istering medical relief to the poor. 

That your Memorialists have since that time corresponded with every Union 
Surgeon in England and Wales, and have been favoured with replies to several 
important inquiries relating to the subject of medical relief, and are thus enabled 
to state with confidence the evils of the present system, and the grievances 
which press most heavily upon this useful and important class of public officers. 

Your Memorialists do not exceed the truth when they state, that the Medical 
Officers of Unions perform the most important service that science can render 
to humanity,-—and they would remind you that three millions of her Majesty’s 
subjects are entrusted, in the hour of sickness and of suffering, to their pro- 
fessional care and skill, and that the poor and the nation at large derive great 
advantages from their arduous and indispensable labours. 

That owing to the defects of the present arrangements, the duties of the 
Union Medical Officer, under any circumstances a source of great anxiety, are 
become vexatious, harassing, and oppressive; and consequently cannot be 
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exercised with that full measure of benefit to the poor which a better system 
would not fail to secure. That the body of Medical Officers, acting under the 
present arrangements, condemn the existing system as inefficient and unjust 
towards all concerned in its operation, and that the same opinion is shared by 
the majority of the Medical Practitioners of all denominations in the United 
Kingdom. 

That amongst the grievances most generally complained of are the very low 
rate of payment afforded by Boards of Guardians for medical service, and the 
anomalous and unequal manner in which the payments are distributed. That in 
consequence of the present loose and arbitrary system, it appears, after a care- 
ful examination, that a rule obtains, whereby the remuneration decreases in the 
ratio that the duty increases,—-a rule so obviously unjust, that it requires only to 
be stated to be condemned. 

In illustration of this statement, your Memorialists may cite the case of the 
Axbridge Union, where the Medical Officer of one district, attending only 200 
cases of sickness annually, and working an area of only 7,100 acres, receives 
on an average, 3s. 6d. per case; whilst his colleague in the adjoining district, 
attending 1440 cases annually, and working an area of 17,420 acres, receives 
only 11d. per case. In the Northwich Union, in the Middlewich district, No. 
1, with an acreage of 9,446, and a population of 3,258, the payment amounts 
to 6s. 2d. per case; whilst in Weaver-lane district, of the same union, the acre- 
age being 15,610, and the population 5,641, the payment is only 10d. per case. 
Again, in the Grantham Union, the Grantham district, with an acreage of 11,818, 
and a population of 8,734, the payment is only 7d. per case; whilst in the 
Burton Coggles district of that Union, the acreage is 11,864, and the popula- 
tion 1,288, and the amount per case is as high as 7s. ld. 

From the returns which have been made, it appears that throughout the 
country the rate per case varies from as low as 3d. to 14s.4d. The average 
rate of payment for each case of sickness, as ascertained by Returns received 
from 805 Medical Officers is, 1s. 63d. for the Metropolitan Districts within 
three miles of the General Post-office, and 2s. 7d. for country districts— 
whereas the average cost of drugs, alone, for a single case occurring in the 
practice of the Surgeons to Dispensaries, who relieve the same class of per- 
sons as the Medical Officers of Unions, amounts to 2s. 14d., and for Hospital 
cases to 4s. 42d. 

Your Memorialists conceive that the low rate, and the wide disparity of pay- 
ments which these instances present, sufficiently expose a system that can 
admit of such flagrant inconsistency and great individual hardship, whereby 
grave injury is done to the interest not less of the poor than to that of the 
Medical Officer. 

Your Memorialists also respectfully request your consideration of the fact, 
that the present divided and conflicting authority exercised by Boards of — 
Guardians and the Poor Law Commissioners over Union Surgeons, operates in a 
most unsatisfactory and injurious manner on the interests of this body; for 
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although on the one hand the Poor Law Commissioners act as a Court of Appeal 
from the decisions of the Boards of Guardians, who are unfitted by their habits and 
avocations, and frequently disqualified by their want of information on Medical 
subjects, to pronounce a just opinion upon the questions relating to Medical 
relief often brought under their jurisdiction,—yet, on the other hand, the in- 
structions of the Commissioners are often neglected, and their orders pertinaci- 
ously resisted by the Boards of Guardians, thereby creating a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and distrust in the administration of the law, which is very annoying and 
vexatious to the Medical Officer. 

Your |Memorialists, therefore, earnestly pray that a system so invidious and 
oppressive in all its relations be amended, and that some measure for securing a 
just and uniform scale of payment for Union Medical Service be speedily adopted; 
and your Memorialists;believe, that by redressing these established grievances, 
and awarding to Medical talent and toil a more equitable requital in accordance 
with" the broad principles of public justice, humanity and sound poticy, the 
Legislature will conciliate general favour among all classes of the people, that it 
will also increase the efficiency and usefulness of Medical Officers, largely con- 
tribute to the well-being and comfort of the poor, and eventually reduce the 
large amount of rates now expended in aiding the necessities incurred by the 
prolonged sickness, and consequent destitution, of the labouring classes of this 
Empire. 

Your Memorialists believe that the justice sought for the Medical Officers of 
Unions would be promptly rendered to them, if the payment of the salaries 
were removed from the Unions and placed upon the Consolidated Fund,—and if 
a proper staff of Medical Inspectors were appointed to regulate the duties of 
Medical Officers, and to exercise over them the necessary supervision: and your 
Memorialists, in accordance with these views, respectfully beg to submit to you 
the following heads of a scheme for carrying out these objects: — 

Ist.—‘ That in the opinion of your Memorialists, it is essential that the 


payment of Medical Officers should be a fixed Salary, exclusive of 
fees for Midwifery and important surgical cases.”’ 


2nd.—** That the amount of Salary might justly be fixed;—either by an 
estimate of the average of cases attended during a series of past 
years, considered in connection with the area of the Medical 
District ; or by the payment of a certain sum per head on the 
population, corrected by the consideration of the relative density 
and poverty of the District.” 


3rd.— That making every allowance for the difference which must exist 
in the remuneration of private and public practice, it would not 
be just that the salary should be based on a less amount than 
6s. 6d. per case, with the charge varying with the area.”’ 


4th.— That Medical Officers of Workhouses should be paid a separate 
salary, based on the average number of Inmates, at not less than 
5s. to 10s. per head.” 


5th.—“ That it is just and proper, and conducive to the interests of the 
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Poor, that an extra payment should be made, as at present, for 
Midwifery and for important Surgical Cases; and that it appears 
to your Memorialists advisable that the Fees should be paid 
for cases occurring in Workhouses, as well as in Out-door 
cases.” . 


6th.—“ That to the cases of Surgery requiring payment, enumerated in 
the General Order of the Poor Law Commissioners, should be 
added :— 


Fractures of the Clavicle;— 
Fractures of the Skull; — 


Retention of Urine, when requiring repeated introduction of the 
Catheter; — 


Severe Burns and Scalds;— 
And that £3 be paid for Compound Fracture of the Arm.” 


7th.— That the payments allowed for Midwifery and Surgical Cases 
under the General Order of the Poor Law Commissioners are 
satisfactory in amount.” 


8th. —“ That in order to remove difficulties in the way of a more equitable 
payment of Medical Officers, and considering that half the Union 
Medical expenses are already paid from the Consolidated Fund, it 
is highly desirable that the whole expenses of the Medical 
attendance on the Poor should be removed from Unions to the 
Consolidated Fund.”’ 


9th.—** That it is expedient that there be a Director General of the Poor 
Law Medical Department appointed by Government, and exer- 
cising supervision over Poor Law Medical Practice, in the manner 
of the other Public services, distinct from the Commissioners.” 


10th.—‘ That it is expedient that there should be Inspectors General of 
Poor Law Medical Practice appointed by Government, and acting 
under the orders of the Director General.” 


1ith.— That the Inspectors General acting each in a district assigned to 
them, should examine the Infirmaries of Workhounses, inspect the 
Reports of the Medical Officers, inquire into cases of alleged ne- 
gligence, &c. &c. and that matters of disputed payment should 
be referred to them.” 


12th. —** That the Medical Officers of Unions should be appointed by Boards 
of Guardians as at present, subject to the approval of the Director 
General; that their Qualification should be as at present ordered, 
but that all future modifications of the qualifications should be 
made by the Director General. 


13th.—* That the appointments of all Medical Officers should be permanent, 
that is, to endure until they die, resign, or are dismissed for some 
valid cause.” 


14th.—* That the Forms of Books or Reports should be approved by the 
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Director General, and should be as short and simple as is consist- 
ent with the requirements of the Public service.” 


15th.— That the access of the Paupers to the Medical Officers should 
be made as ready as a due distinction between those who require 
Parochial attendance, and those who do not, will admit. ‘That 
in doubtful cases where illness exists, and there appears to be 
temporary destitution only, the Board may grant Medical relief 
by way of loan; that in such cases a fee of be paid 
by the Board of Guardians to the Medical Officer.” 


Signed in behalf of the Committee, 
THOMAS HODGKIN M.D., 


Chairman. 
4, Hanover Square—March 26th, 184%. 


LITERATURE. 


LECTURES on tut ACTUAL CONDITION oF tue METROPOLITAN 
GRAVEYARDS.—By G. A. Waker, Esa.—Longman. 


It is really astonishing that a subject so deeply important, and pregnant with 
such fearful results to the inhabitants of our cities and large towns, as intra- 
mural interments—should have commanded so little attention, or have 
awakened so little interest. Mr. Walker first directed attention to the subject in 
1839, and has kept up an unceasing crusade against the practice ever since. 
Yet notwithstanding all his efforts, and the importance of the subject itself, 
public attention was very little directed to it, till the recent horrible disclosures 
relative to the treatment of the dead at Spa Fields, and Enon and Elim 
Chapels, and singular as it may seem, these very disclosures instead of rousing 
the public mind to a determination to get rid of the baneful and degrading prac- 
tice of intramural interments, seemed to paralyse and petrify it, by their very dis- 
gustingness; the accounts were too horrible to gain credit. Men read them and 
shook their heads dubiously, asif they thought them too bad to be true. 

Mr. Walker in the lectures before us, has adduced a multitude of facts of the 
most appalling, nauseous, and important nature, relative to the treatment of the 
dead in our metropolitan grave-yards, and the frightful physical and moral evils 
arising from the practice of intramural inhumation; the facts collected and the 
scenes described, all of which were witnessed by the author in his own person, 
manifest extreme perseverance on his part, in the accomplishment of the task he 
had determined upon. ‘To a refined and sensitive mind, such a task must have 
been most sickening and revolting, and Mr. Walker deserves the highest eulogium 
for its execution; the lectures are lucid, argumentative and factual, and Mr. 
Walker has contrived to clothe a most uninviting subject in chaste, refined, 
and elegant language. As an illustration of his style, we give the following 
extract from the third lecture, upon the action of morbid puiséns:— 
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“ Animal poisons may be introduced into the human body in two ways—directly by ino- 
culation, and indirectly by the lungs and skin. You all know how the morbid poison of 
small-pex gets into the blood by means of the respiration or by inoculation. So it is with 
the morbid poison of decaying bodies. 

The fatal effects of the inoculation of putrid matter during dissection have been proved 
by kundreds of examples. Many of the brightest ornaments of the medical profession 
have beencut off inthis manner. The effects are sometimes almost instantaneous, and evi. 
dently arise from poisoning the blood. Thus Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a stu- 
dent who slightly pricked his finger while opening a dead body; no local disease could 
be traced, there was no appearance of the puncture, yet the unfortunate young man pe- 
rished within 48 hours, under symptoms closely resembling the dreadful excitement of hy- 
drophobia, 

A grave digger, who had wounded his finger, being engaged in digging a grave in an 
overcharged church-yard in Londen, perished in a most miserable manner from abscesses 
over his body in consequence of the animal compound becoming applied to his cut fir ger. 
The poison, thus, may pass directly into the blood and excite dangerous disease, or pro- 
duce death in its most dreadful aspect. This fact is incontrovertible. 

Let us now proceed to show that the morbific principles may be introduced into the 
blood through means of the lungs, and being thus mixed with the vital fluid, give rise to 
a great variety of dangerous and fatal consequences. Now, as you are little likely to 
take up the office or fulfil the duties of the wretched class who are called grave-diggers, 
the question of inhalation or imbibition by the lungs is of infinitely greater importance to 
you than the results of in oculation from an abraded surface. As I have previously inform. 
ed you, neither leaden coffins in vaults, nor burial in the earth, can prevent the exhalations 
from dead bodies passing into the atmosphere we inhale; it is necessary that I should in. 
sist, once and for all, that the gaseous products, once having escaped from their producing 
ageucy, become permanently mixed with the air we breathe, and enter into and corrupt 
theblood. Disease, in its many and varied forms, proceeds from causes within or without 
the body. A man takes air into his lungs, on the average, twenty times in a minute, or, 
in other words, he inspires the atmosphere twenty-eight thousand eight hundred times in 
twenty four hours. 

In thesame period of time (twenty-four hours), the heart beating on an average seventy- 
five times per minute, propelsinto the lungs 150 ounces of blood; in the course of one hour, 
562 pounds; and in twenty-four hours, 13,488 pounds. 

It would appear that the whole surface of the ramifying air-tubes in man amounts to 
ONE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED square feet, on which extraordinary surface the blood and 
atmospheric air are in contact with each other, being separated merely by a moist permea- 
ble membrane. 

Although the atmospheric air and the blood are not brought into absolute contact, there 
is no impediment to their mutual action. The absorption of the air through the humid 
membrane that surrounds the sponge-like substance of the lungs is facilitated by the im- 
mense extent of surface presented, over the whole of which a thin stratum of blood is dis- 
tributed, and simultaneously exposed to the atmospheric influence. The permeability of 
the soft tissues, especially of the membranes, by fluid and easeous substances, is a well 
known fact. It is in accordance with this law that atmospheric air finds its way into the 
blood. Dark red blood, inclosed in a moist bladder, soon assumes a bright red tint; a 
gas inclosed in a similar receptacle is found, after some time, to be partly displaced by at- 
mospheric air. 

It is thus made evident that it is a matter of paramount importance that the atmos- 
phere—the first and last food of man and animals—should be breathed in a pure and un- 
contaminated condition. It is, therefore, unwise, unjust, and impolitic to expose the ma- 
jority of our population in towns to the constant influence of gaseous compounds, whose 
exact composition has as yet eluded chemical research, but of whose immediate effects 
on the human frame I have produced evidence enough to set incredulity at defiance. 

EMANATIONS FROM THE DEAD, escaping in a pure and concentrated form, have caused 
the immediate loss of life, and the compound that can instantly extinguish life, must, 
when diluted by the surrounding atmosphere, give rise to slow poisoning in a greater or 
lesa degree as circumstances more or less favourable or unfavourable are in operation.” 
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A VOICE FROM THE MILLINERS’ 
WORK-ROOM. 





BY JAMES SPILLING. 





‘( Righteen summers have scarcely passed her by, yet is her frame bent by premature debility; the elasticity of youth 
and the bloom of health are gone, and, in their place, the haggard look of decay has settled on her worn and pallid face ; 


the hopeless air of civic slavery is thrown around her wasted form, 


Different indeed was the prospect of her childhood. 


Born in a happy and healthful country home,—uontil death sundered the parental tie,—and changed circumstances obliged 
her to look to her own labour, as asource of support.”—Mc’ Ilwaine’s Prize Essay, ‘‘ THE DRESSMAKER,’”? 


ALL things that live beneath the stars 
Bring blessings to our earth, 

With some fair beam of Virtue’s power, 
Or sense of Beauty’s worth. 

But far the purest, brightest, gem 
In Nature’s bounteous mine, 

Is she around whose maiden heart 
Love’s holy tendrils twine. 


But seldom doth her hapless fate 
Our selfish thoughts engage! 

We tend the fragile flower, and bird 
Within its golden cage; 

But think not of the long, long, hours 
She toils, to deck our pride, 

In the fev’rish room till the rose’s bloom 
From her fading cheek hath died, 


The dews that fall like tears of love, 
Beside the morning streams, 
Can bring no joy to her lone soul, 
Save in her fitful dreams. 
Oh, bliss! to deem her eye grows light 
In the hush of her parent’s breath ;— 
Oh, sorrow! to wake and know their voice 
Is still’d for ever in death. 


And, while the calm immortal lights 


Live in the purple sky, 
And lovers whisper through the groves 


Their hearts’ deep melody ; 





She still must toil to frame the gauds 
Her haughty sisters wear, 

Whilst silently the shades of Fate 
Her burial clothes prepare. 


Oh, sisters! think of the bitter tears 
In sorrow and silence shed ; 

The pangs that rend the struggding soul 
Till ev’ry hope has fled; 

Till the noble spirit in whose pure depths 
The Love of Love’s impearl!’d, 

With all its worth, is lost to earth, 
That fashion may rule the world. 


Oh! lost to virtue, hope, and love! 
Oh! lost to life and light! 
As pure as thoughts the flowers breathe 
Or starry gems of night! [forth ! 
A revelation of Beauty’s power! 
A beam of Heaven’s own truth! 
A portion of Nature’s fervid soul 
Array’d in the glories of youth! 


Oh, sisters! weep for the noble hearts 
That sleep in the silent clay; 

And know that Virtue is far too rare 
To sweep like dross away: 

And oh! methinks your lovely cheeks 
Would blanch in your selfish mirth, 

Did I name the sin of those who cast 
‘lhe Beauty of God from earth. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications have been received, which want of space prevents our 


attending to for the present. 


dl is requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 
Health of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin's Lane. | 





W. Fletcher and Cos, Printers, 107, St. Martin’s Lane. 





Health of Towns Mavazine. 














No. X. Vou. IL.—JULY 1, 1848. 
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Tue greatest féte which any nation can accomplish, however mighty 
she be in arms, or brilliant in arte, is the conquest of herself The his- 
tory of every state, either of ancient or modern times, incontestably 
proves this fact. All pioneers whether their object has been to pro- 
mulgate the sublime truths of religion, or to effect reat political or 
social changes, have discovered how difficult it is to conquer the preju- 
dices of a people. St. Paul, when in the majesty of truth he sought to 
christianise the idolatrous Ephesians, found himself in the midst of a 
nest of hornets. In later times, and in our own country, the good men 
who, like the great apostle, sought to sow the seeds of religion, met 
with no small share of rebuffs in their noble efforts. To move right or 
left ia the path of progression we shall find ample evidence in support 
of our assertion, that the greatest achievement which a nation can attain 
is to conquer herself. 

England offers to all Europe at this moment a sublime example. 
She is looking at her own imperfections, and will display the same en- 
ergy in peace which she did inwar. No one will doubt the amount of 
calmness and patience required to fulfil a task of such magnitude, and 
all will, we think, admit that those who voluntarily impose upon them~ 
selves the toil, will reap abundant satisfaction in the thought that they 
have rendered to their country such valuable services. 

It is true that those men have had to encounter much opposition and 
abuse from individuals and corporate bodies, who where either unable 
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to appreciate the importance of their services, or whose selfish interests 
would have suffered from the removal of the evils they denounced. But 
for this species of opposition, every patriot and every philanthropist must 
be prepared ;—the poet was right when he said— 


‘««°’Twas ever thus in every age,—the few 

Who dared do battle for the truth have been— 
Assailed with hatred, enmity, and scorn. 

Ever their music was the rabble’s yell, 

Their plaudits, curses from the vulgar crowd, 
And he who in an age of error dares, 

With step sublime and brow serene advance, 

To take his stand on truth’s eternal rock, 

Must be prepared to meet the earthquake’s shock,— 
To breast the waves of popular prejudice ; 

And look down for the hate of those below.” 


Now that the Health of Towns Bill has virtually passed, and the oppo- 
sition it encountered, defeated, we may be allowed to hope that it will 
accomplish the social reforms that it contemplates without any further 
obstacles being thrown in its way. Independent of the direct benefits 
which the bill will effect, we believe that the indirect advantages flowing 
from it will be still greater. The numerous debates both in and out of 
the house, to which it has given rise, the interest those debates have ex- 
cited, and the sanitary facts and information which they brought to 
light, will not be without a beneficial effect upon the minds of the peo- 
ple generally, in awakening them to the importance of sanitary and 
social reforms. The public attention has been diverted into a new 
and most useful channel, a new subject has been brought before it, 
new facts elicited, new evils pointed out, and new remedies sug- 
gested. We are not of that number which think the Bill is a panacea 
for every social evil of which the country has to complain; but we hail 
it asa great step in a right direction, fraught with great benefits, but 
at the same time replete with many deficiences; a prelude to other so- 
cial reforms still more useful and comprehensive. Up to the period of 
the promulgation of the facts relative to the sanitary condition of the 
metropolis and other large towns—facts as disgraceful as they were 
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startling—it is astonishing what an amount of ignorance existed through- 
out the length and breadth of the community relative to sanitary sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding the physical and moral evils which uncleanli- 
ness invariably generates, scarcely any attention was paid to them, nor 
any measures suggested for its removal. The Health of Towns Bill has 
created an agitation upon the subject which will bear fruit an hundred 
fold. The public lethargy has ceased ;—nous avons change tout cela :— 
and we conceive that in dispelling that lethargy, the Bill has accom- 
plished a highly important and most useful object. 


ANCIENT EGYPT AND ITS MUMMIES: 


VERSUS 


MODERN EGYPT AND ITS PLAGUES. 


No. 2. 


BY BURLINGTON B. WALE. 
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In our last number we endeavoured to prove that in embalming their dead, the 
ancient Egyptians were actuated not by moral motives as has been generally sup- 
posed, but by a stern physical necessity. 

It will be remembered however, that we confined our remarks to their em- 
balm-ment of the Auman dead. We now purpose to adduce evidence to prove 
that the same physical necessity induced them to embalm their animals. We 
think it will be unhesitatingly admitted that the “moral motives” and “ domes- 
tic virtues,” which have been popularly brought forward, as having originated 
embalm-ment of the human dead, could have had no influence in originating the 
embalm-ment of animals; nevertheless, it may be, that in repudiating moral 
motives, some persons may be inclined to contend that the practice originated in 
religious ones. This sentiment however is equally untenable as the other. We 
pretend not to deny that upon the physical necessity, religious motives may 
have subsequently supervened, but we contend that in that physical necessity 
alone, did the practice originate. That the ancient Egyptians rendered to 


animals a blind superstitious worship, even up to the times of the Greeks and 
Romans, history has indubitably demonstrated. The very extravagance of this 


superstition proves it to have been the work of an unenlightened and compara- 
tively barbarous age. If the first Egyptians, like the modern Negroes wor- 
shipped fetiches, selecting them from among animals, trees or plants, and above 
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all from among the stars,—they have merely followed the practice of all nations 
in their infancy. Accustomed to view nature only in her effects, ignorant of the 
remoter causes by which these were produced, her phenomena excited their 
wonder, startled their imagination, and ultimately received their worship. Thus, 
if wonder be the offspring of ignorance, it is unquestionably the mother of super- 
stition. All Africa, a part of Asia, Europe and America have becn, and are 
still infected with the same fanaticism. The first visionaries of this kind have 
been the first priests; and these priests have invariably been men of an inven- 
tive genius, and a vigorous imagination. Accidentally alighting upon some in- 
teresting natural phenomena, they have contrived by the energy of their cha- 
racter, and the poetic beauty of their language, to subjugate alike the under- 
standing and the will of their fellows. Such men however always form a 
minority in every state, but the superiority of their knowledge and their cha- 
racter, enables them to bend the inclinations, and the practices of the majority to 
their will. In Egypt they were priests, instructors, judges, magistrates, in fact 
the sole rulers and benefactors of the people. With them originated letters, 
arts, sciences, and philosophy; the people acted for them and they thought for 
the people. They were in fact the animating soul of Egyptian society. Che- 
remon, in Porphyry, Machiavel, and Bossuet in his Universal History, alike bear 
testimony to their learning, their science, their skill, and their benevolence; 
nay even down to our own times, a shadow of the primitive organisation has been 
preserved.* When a greater progress in knowledge, anda more enlightened 
philosophy revealed to the priests the monstrous absurdity of the popular wor- 
‘ship, having neither the power nor the inclination to overthrow or eradicate 
what for so many ages, they had been at such pains to establish, they attempted 
to reduce it to a more perfect order, and to ennoble it in connecting it by 
ingenious allegories, with the worship of superior divinities. They took special 
care in conformity with this system, to consecrate the most useful animals, in 
order to develope still further in the breast of every Egyptian, what was always 
a favorite virtue among this singular people—gratitude. The sacred animals 
being thus considered emblems or symbols of the divine goodness, they were 
transferred to the heavens among the signs of the Zodiac; while on the earth 
towns and provinces were placed under their special protection. The Ibis, the 
symbol of the god Thoth, was lord of Hermopolis; the Bull, the figure of the 
grea: god Ammon, was lord of Thebes. Many of these animals were actually 
pensioners of the state, they had their servants, their hotels, their body-guards, 
we had almost said their court, and finally what man had done for himself, he 
now did for the animals, which he acknowledged for his gods; he collected their 
remains, honoured them with a gorgeous funeral, and embalming them, deposited 
them according to their rank, in solemn sarcophaguses, or subterranean tombs. 
The origin of this last species of embalm-ments was certainly not anterior to 
human embalm-ment. They pre-suppose the same researches, the same in- 
ducements, and the same progress in the arts and sciences. Perhaps they were 


* Burckhardt’s Travels,—description of Dahmer. 
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even somewhat posterior to the former: this is rendered still more probable by 
the fact, that the art of embalm-ment having originated in Upper Egypt, it is 
not till we have descended the river below the cataracts, that we meet with 
mummies of animals. : 

We now proceed to show that the same motive, the same necessity which 
induced the embalmment of the human dead, led to the embalm-ment of animals, 
that it was not an act of devotion, but an act of stern unbending necessity. 

We have stated that the practice commenced in Upper Egypt, for this very 
simple reason,—that the country known by the name of Lower Egypt, and 
situated below the higher cataract, has been deposited in its present locality by 
the yearly inundation of the river, and is of comparatively recent formation. 
Gradually as this deposited land increased in extent, and the adjacent population 
in numbers, they very wisely appropriated it to their own service. 

Egypt appears still to have been under the Theocratic form of government, 
when forced by their rapidly increasing numbers to pass down below the 
cataracts, its inhabitants siezed upon and cultivated the newly deposited detritus, 
extending their terrene conquests from Assouan to Thebes. There they re- 
mained for a long time stationary while the land below them was continually and 
gradually increasing in extent. The difficulties they had to encounter in the 
cultivation of this new land was immense, and the activity they displayed in 
their vanquishment, astonishing. Compelled by the proximity of the hot and 
interminable desert to confine themselves to the valley of the Nile, it was here 
alone that they could spread and accommodate their population. 

At the epoch when the theocratic or sacerdotal form of government, gave 
place to the secular monarchy, under the first King Menes, all inferior or lower 
Egypt from the Thebaide even to the sea, was one long marsh. A cursory 
glance at the map shows us this narrow valley, limited right and left by two 
chains of rocks formed by the sea. 

After the departure of the sea, these rocks were covered by lofty forests. These 
forests, immortalised by Homer, and mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, attracted the 
clouds of heaven, and were consequently saturated by almost incessant torrents 
of rain. These rains digging for themselves a channel through the rocks, ulti- 
mately lost themselves in the sands of the desert, or flowing into the interior of 
the valley, spread themselves upon the lands recently deposited by the river; 
these lands, be it remembered, having as yet but little consistency, and so 
slightly elevated above the level of the receding waters, that the river upon 
returning to its course after its annual overflow, still left them partially covered, 
Bringing the different parts of this picture simultaneously and vividly before 
the imagination—this wide-spreading muddy morass, full of putrifying animal 
and vegetable remains,—the densely wooded and overhanging forests,—the in- 
cessaut rains,—the inundating river on the one hand, and the stagnant masses 
of water on the other,—the encircling rocks,—and the intense heat of an 
Egyptian sun,—what a focus of pestilential emanations does it present! What 
facilities for the generation and congregation of every species of beast, viper or 
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reptile does it afford ! What avast resort of poisonous, amphibious, and dan- 
gerous animals, insects, frogs, crocodiles, fishes of all kinds, serpents, apes, 
wolves, bears, hyenas, jackalls, rats, and cameleons for the land and for the 
waters; and above in the air, hovering with outstretched wings over this vast 
mass of animal matter—what clouds of carnivorous birds, the eagle, the hawk, 
the vulture, and others; while among beasts, the powerful hippopotamus, the 
lion and the tiger; all of which were natives of Egypt then, though foreign to it 
now. All these dangerous and loathsome creatures were nourished in infinite 
multitudes in the locality which we have attempted to describe. Even now, 
during the annual overflow of the Nile, rats, serpents, &c., congregate by myriads 
upon the highest points of land in order to avoid the inundation. Such then was 
the savage and beast-peopled wilderness, which bounded the domains of the 
ancient Egyptian, and such was the country which he ultimately conquered and 
cultivated. Prior however to its conquest and cultivation, it was necessary for 
him to destroy its superabundant vegetation, and above all things to destroy the 
pestiferous animals with which it was thronged. But these very animals were 
held sacred by the Egyptians, and were the objects of worship ! What plan 
could he adopt in order to get of these myriads of obnoxious creatures without 
doing violence to the popular feelings and the popular creed? To burn them 
even if physically possible, was morally impossible, for in the eye of an 
Egyptian,—fire, was a ferocious beast, and the burning of an animal the most 
sacrilegious of all impieties. He dared not bury them in the mud, for their 
putrified carcases generating poison and pestilence, would render it impossible 
to inhabit the country. Hitting at length upon a happy expedient, by means of 
which he could reconcile his interest with his religion he took them péle méle, 
the youngest and the smallest, and preserving them while in the act of destroy- 
ing them, plunged them into a resinous and petrifying paste. Those of them 
that were older and of larger dimensions he embalmed, covering them with tis- 
sues and disposing them by myriads in chosen sepulchres either in the sand or 
in the rock. Paying them divine honors while engaged in their wholesale 
destruction, he exalted them to an eminent rank among the hierarchies of hea- 
ven, upon the condition that he might destroy and banish them with impunity 
from the earth ! 

Elevating his deities to the heavens (the legitimate sphere for gods) by the 
same process he enfranchised the earth, clarified the atmosphere, and purified 
the soil. Immense numbers of these animals were taken while living and em- 
balmed. We do not say that all were thus taken; for in saying so, we should 
be contradicting Herodotus, who, notwithstanding the grave inconsistencies to 
be found in his account of the practice, has furnished us with some interesting 
details relative to the sacred animals, and the peculiar and distinguishing mode 
of sepulture awarded to each species, some of which he affirms were not em- 
balmed till after their death; these latter appear to have been the domestic 
animals, and those which by their insatiable and voracious nature, assisted man 
in his destruction of those immense swarms of serpents, frogs, rats, mice, lizards, 
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and camelions, by which Egypt was infested. One of these animals, the ichneu- 
mon was the great scourge of the crocodile, whose eggs it destroyed by myriads, 
even as the Ibis did those of the serpent. Thus those animal deities making 
war upon each other, afforded to the Egyptian a practical illustration of the 
means by which he might get rid of them en masse. Tis interest suggested the 
application of the lesson, and necessity compelled him to reduce it to practice. 
A recent traveller in Thebes, says that he saw innumerable packets of serpents, 
each packet containing two large serpents, probably the male and female besides 
a great number of small ones, and an incaJculable quantity of eggs. 

Now have these complete families of serpents perished at one stroke ? Was 
their death simultaneous? Ifso, how did the Egyptian acquire the knowledge 
of the catastrophe, that he should be prepared with his petrifying and resinous 
substances, to prevent that corruption and decomposition, which in such a cli- 
mate succeed so rapidly to dissolution ? Were they drowned ere they could 
escape from the overflow of the Nile? But how then did he obtain their eggs, 
which were always deposited by the parent in a secure and hidden spot? Is it 
not obvious that they must have been traced to their retreat, and suddenly as 
opportunity offered, destroyed en famille, by enveloping them in linen impreg- 
nated with gummy and resinous substances, which while it stifled them, preserved 
them from corruption? There yet exists in lower Egypt a grotto, which may 
be described as a kind of elongated packet of petrified and embalmed animals. 
Externally it is formed of leaves of the date-tree, while its interior is composed 
of a mass of resinous paste, which according to all appearance, the Egyptians 
obtained by distillation, from different kinds of trees, and in which were closely 
crowded hosts of strange and heterogeneous animals; knots of dates, bun- 
dles of unknown fruits, sycamore leaves, piles of linen and cotton, but above all 
immense heaps of serpents young and old, large and small, frogs, lizards, croco- 
diles, incalculable quantities of crocodiles eggs, some of which yet retain the 
yolk, while in others the crocodile is fully developed; and finally an innumerable 
quantity of swallows. Now we ask, did death sweep all these myriads of 
_creatures,—so different in their natures, habits, age and condition,—away at one 
stroke? Even if he did, as many of them had their abodes under the waters, 
and others under-ground, by what process did the Egyptian acquire a knowledge 
of the catastrophe? Who told him that the eggs contained nothing but em- 
bryonic corpses? If his motives for embalming these animal remains were 
religious,—why is there not more order in their arrangement ? How came he 
to mingle them in such inextricable and perplexing confusion? By some pro- 
cess or other, he must have acquired a prophetic anticipation of the catastrophe, 
standing ready to dive into the waters, and penetrate into the ground, the moment 
that they ceased to breathe, for the lapse of three or four days, superinducing 
decomposition would have most cruelly frustrated his pious intentions. But no, 
his motives were noé religious. These piles of petrified animals are monuments 
of murder, rather than monuments of devotion. They clearly evince a deter- 
mined, premeditated and well-digested scheme of destruction; a scheme conceived 
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and executed with the most admirable sagacity. The method adopted for the 
wholesale destruction of these innumerable and noxious creatures, is now we 
think sufficiently obvious. During the winter months, most of them were buried 
in the mud on the margin of the river, in the dust, or in that kind of covert 
peculiar to each species, in a state of lethargy and torpor. The waters of the 
Nile being greatly diminished during this period of the year, left them uncovered, 
and unprotected; while the reduced temperature of the atmosphere, permitted 
their destruction without danger from a speedy decomposition. Siezed, while 
thus harmless and lethargic, they were plunged pell-mell into those petrifying and 
resinous substances, which have preserved their remains even down to our own age. 

In embalming his gods, the Egyptian sought less to do them honour, than to do 
himself service. Self-preservation, not piety was the primum mobile of the 
practice; fear of the plague, rather than love of the god. In the lapse of ages, 
as this practice of universal embalm-ment became more difficult, religious motives 
were introduced, to render it obligatory, and modern writers have erroneously 
contended that in these motives the practice originated. For ourselves we he- 
sitate not to receive the latter hypothesis, viz:—that the embalm-ment of men 
and animals, is another evidence of the renowned wisdom of the Egyptians. 
Let the reader if he can, believe the opposite theory: let him believe that that 
nation which first discovered the true system of the universe—the exact length 
of the year—the return of eclipses—the great astronomical periods—which de- 
termined the true figure of the earth—drew up the first geographical maps— 
formed libraries—composed codes of laws—erected tribunals—and, in fact, ori- 
ginated everything which gives splendour, felicity, and durability to human 
society—the love of order, of labour, of justice, and of morals :—let him believe 
that this nation—so great, so illustrious in everything else, was the basest of all 
nations in its religious creed, and the most contemptible and preposterous in its 
worship! We say nothing of their skill in medicine or gymnastics, both of which 
they invented; nothing of their progress in public education, and military tactics, 
in both of which they excelled; above all, we say nothing of those sublime pyra- 
mids, which seem to utter forth to the marching ages a mute and solemn eloquence 
from their desert home, and upon whose sunlit summits, the past and the Fu- 
‘TURE seem to be mysteriously arrested, and blent into one everlasting Now ; 
monuments so durable, that surviving alike the lapse of ages, the subversion of 
dynasties. and the explosion of thrones, they have come down to our own times 
anchanged and undeeayed, and proudly defiant of time, look as though they 
would scarcely be shaken by the earthquakes of the Last Day! 

We close our observations then with this alternative, if the Egyptians embalmed 
these countless swarms of noxious things from religious or devotional motives, 
then were they devotional madmen, i) the most imbecile of fanatics; if on 
the other hand they embalmed them from a sagacious appreciation of the causes 
which militated against good health, or conduced to its preservation,—then were 
they what Theophrastus affirms them to be,—the most enlightened, and the 
wisest of mankind. 
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PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. 


BY THOMAS DUNHILL, ESQ., C.E. 


WE cannot but regard it as the most remarkable anomaly of the age, that while 
this great metropolis is equalled by few, and excelled by no other city of the 
universe in the profuse liberality which sustains so large a number of philan- 
throphic institutions,—where the hand of charity, ever ready to respond to the 
dictates of a benevolent heart, scorns to calculate the cost of doing good,—raising 
and maintaining every imaginable provision for the curs of “ the ills that flesh 
is heir to,’ that the advocates of sanitary reform should experience so much 
difficulty in their endeavours to rouse a generous band of would be practical 
Christians to ajust and full appreciation of the benefits to be conferred on man- 
kind, by the triumph of the principles of preventive disease. 

Having devoted ourselves to a crusade against all curs that fall short of 
PREVENTION, and armed with the shield of good intentions, we shall continue 
the war against existing prejudices in favour of established habits,—the only 
formidable obstacle to onward progress,—until they yield before those irresistible 
weapons our cause provides, a store of incontestible facts and argument; let it 
not be inferred that we would arrest the hand of charity—God forbid! May 
the hallowed current flow on as swiftly, broadly, and deeply as you will, we only 
desire respectfully, yet earnestly, to urge those good Samaritans, who contribute 
to swell it in its course to divert the stream from its accustomed channel, and 
we do so in the full assurance that a richer harvest shall then be reaped than 
ever yet rewarded their praiseworthy endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of 
their unfortunate brethren. 

How few, how very few of the thousands who dispense their benevolence with 
no niggard hand, as they daily traverse the great thoroughfares of this vast city, 
venture to speculate or even bestow a passing thought upon the condition of 
humanity as it is, in the narrow, dark, and dismal lanes which diverge on the 
right and on the left, as they hurry forward—rarely indeed will a desire to 
witness the influences which draw the broad lines of demarcation between the 
different classes composing a great social community like this, induce the 
passer by to step from his path beneath the low archway usually forming the 
entrance to the abode of poverty,—of misery and of vice,—if perchance he do 
so, the filth and squalid wretchedness which greet his eye, the pent up soul- 





* It is well to announce that this appeal in favor of sanitary legislation, is addressed to 
such as earnestly desire to promote the welfare of their fellow creatures, and have failed 
from a want of apprehension of its importance and practicability to identify themselves 
with the heaith of towns movement. 
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depressing atmosphere, the dilapidated condition of the dwellings, the unusual 
number of children all nearly bare and wallowing in the mire, and chiefly diseased 
or crippled, with lack lustre eye, puling voice, and of stunted growth, the pale, 
sickly, emaciated mother, pressing an infant to a breast, which affords no nou- 
rishment, the precocious profligacy of the boys and girls, the drunkenness, 
blasphemy, and brutality of the men and women, all impel him to hurry from the 
scene in fear and disgust, a sadder if not a wiser man. But we would implore him 
to summon moral courage sufficient to resist what we allow to be the natural 
impulse, until he has informed himself of the causes and consequences of the 
scene which lies before him. Nay we would venture to demand it as his bounden 
duty, lest however our appeal and our claim be alike ineffectual;—let us pro- 
ceed to consider the relative merits of the two economies:—CURE, contrasted 
with that of PREVENTION. 

We may premise, (however cheertully we should labour in the pleasing task 
of discussing this mighty social question in detail,) entering minutely into its 
physical, moral, and economical bearings, would scarcely be confined to as many 
volumes as the circumstances will permit us to occupy pages. We must there- 
fore be content with a shadowy outline, or at best a most imperfect sketch of 
the subject as it presents itself to our mind. 

Hospitals teeming with sick, dispensaries crowded with applicants, asylums 
thronged with houseless wanderers, all bear witness not alone to the fact, that 
—the elements of charity are ever active, and pervade every locality,—but at 
the same time to the existence of an excessive degree of human suffering, in- 
creasing exactly in the same ratio as larger means are required for its alleviation. 
What then, if we possess the power to close for ever the Pandora’s box, which 
contain the springs from whence this unparalleled amount of misery flows ? 
Shall we not exert it, rather than expend our substance in vain endeavours to 
stem the mighty current in its course, it is wiser to endeavour to avert the dan- 
ger, than the destruction it brings with it,—prEVENTION is better than CURE. 
A familiar illustration, will perhaps more readily impress this truism upon the 
mind of the would-be believer, and inasmuch as it is only those who have de- 
voted long and anxious study to the sanitary science, that are not to be dismayed 
at the magnitude of the evils it developes, and as its moral, social, and economical 
influences, assume an undoubtedly factitious and practical aspect, we propose to 
dwell more particularly upon its physical bearings thus: — 


LASCELLES COURT, ST. GILES’ 


is the property of the Earl of Harewood, and consists of fourteen dwellings. 
which are leased by the noble owner to Messrs. Phillips, Corvin, and Stanton, 
a carpenter, a baker, and.a shoe maker respectively, who re-let the rooms (of 
which there are three one above the other in each house,) separately, at an 
average rent of two shillings weekly, or about the sum paid to the freeholder for 
the entire dwelling. The court is ten feet wide, every description of obnoxious 
matter is abundantly strewed over a surface destitute of drainage, which causes 
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the filth to lie for days in the summer’s heat, and weeks during the winter’s 
thaw, in a stagnant and putrefying condition, until the scavenger is prevailed 
upon to remove the accumulated dirt,—possibly by a bribe,—from the scanty 
earnings of the few inhabitants whom even long usage will not permit to regard 
with indifference, the filth which surrounds them, when it has reached a certain 
pitch of offensiveness, 

None of the houses have water laid thereto, but a half-inch iron pipe obtrudes 
itself a few inches from the face of an external wall at one end of the court, 
whence might occasionally be seen a small stream slowly issuing, were it not for 
the host of men, women, and children collected around, all betraying the greatest 
anxiety and nervousness, lest the supply should be arrested ere the nondescript 
vessels they bear with them are replenished. None of these vessels, however, 
would stow more than sufficient for culinary purposes, so that washing their per- 
sons and clothing, to say nothing of their apartment, must be a luxury rarely 
indulged in. With no back openings to the dwellings or mechanical appliance 
in place thereof,—ventilation is impossible, while the court itself is hermetically 
sealed against any current of air by the work-house wall, towering high above the 
houses at the end, the effect of which in combination with the general personal 
uncleanness inevitable from the lack of water, was painfully evident in the in- 
flamed eyes and cutaneous affections, more or less prevailing among the inmates 
ofevery house. The houses are utterly destitute of that convenience which the 
infirmity of our nature renders indispensable, and a population so large as to be 
almost incredible (they exceeded three hundred,) are accommodated ? with a 
single privy erected over a cesspool constantly full to overflowing,* the practice 
being to remove a portion of its contents some time after the accumulation ren- 
dered the place absolutely inaccessible. The door is off its hinges, and cannot be 
closed, and so ruinous is the erection, as to endanger the safety of those who 
enter, and it is to such a place, youth, adult, and aged of both sexes are pro- 
miscuously flocking at all periods of the day and night,—a barbarous custom 
which would not be tolerated by the Indian savage in his city of wigwams. 

To speak of the houses themselves as they deserved, would be to condemn 
them to be razed to the ground; the entire area on which they stand, being 
without drainage, is saturated with the filth of a century, which exudes through 
the walls in dark moisture, and causes the plastering of the sides and ceiling of 
the rooms to crumble and decay within, exposing a large surface of the lathing, 
or causing numerous fissures therein, the habitat of myriads of noxious vermin 
which spread themselves over the persons, the clothing, and the scanty furniture 
of the occupant. ‘There are but few whole squares of glass remaining in the win- 
dow sash, which hangs loosely in its frame ; the stair-cases are filthy, and utterly 
dark, while the flooring boards creak and yield to every foot-tread ; the greedy 
landlord intent only on gain, and regardless alike of the health and comfort of 


* The author recently petitioned the Consolidated Commission of Sewers, in reference 
to this nuisance, entreating that the cesspool] might be cleansed, and he has the gratifica- 
tion to state, the Court with great consideration, immediately complicd with the prayer. 
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his tenant has for years begrudged that inexpensive yet invaluable purifier of 
the dark and cheerless interior—a coat of lime-wash.* Excepting’ those dwellings 
which are let as common lodging houses, (where they are far more numerous,) 
each room is inhabited by from six to eight individuals, the same ded (consisting 
of a bundle of straw gathered from the shopkeepers in the vicinity,) is shared 
indiscriminately without regard to sex, age, or consanguinity, with a degree of 
unconcern that impresses the mind with the humiliating conviction that inces- 
tuous intercourse is a sin of little magnitude in their eyes, and that the women 
are common among the men, each seeking an inordinate gratification of passions 
incident to a state of the most profoundly degrading sensuality. 

Having thus hurriedly sketched a poor man’s home / as it is known to many 
thousands in this vast and wealthy city, we desire, briefly, to demonstrate 
that while such an atmosphere is the parent of vice and misery, and nursery of 
crime, it dooms all who dwell within its influence to repeated, long continued 
sickness, and early death. Statistics have abundantly proved that the denizens 
of such courts as we have described, die at an average age of eighteen years! 
and not to engage the reader in an abstruse scientific enquiry into the relation 
filth bears to disease, we will adopt a more popular means of convincing him that 
they are as identical and indivisible as the far-famed twins of the eastern world. 
We say to those who doubt the fact, follow us into the abode of penury, and 
study well the pale and haggard countenances which meet your eye; there is 
no mistaking the cadaverous aspect and woe-begone air of these unfortunates ; 
yet if still sceptical, go down into their cellars, exploring each room as you mount 
to the miserable garret, and no matter what the season, ample evidence almost 
too appalling for description, will, in a few brief moments, more effectually banish 
all trace of doubt, that such are the hot beds of contagion, the haunts of plague 
and fever than folios of elaborate argument and volumes of thought transferred 
to paper. Here it is that king typhus and his foul compeers hold their court and 
luxuriate in satanic revelries, ever despatching legions of evil spirits, (their mes- 
sengers of death,) far and wide throughout the abode, (we had almost said the 
sepulchre,) of upwards of two millions of souls, and from whose visits of comfort, 
those who enjoy every luxury are not secure ;—shall we longer content ourselves 
with simply endeavouring to relieve the sufferer already blinded by small pox, 
delirious from fever, blue with cholera, or blackened by plague? or is it not 
rather a mockery of charity that science is now at hand, and ready to exert it- 
self to cool the heated blood or restore the palsied limbs of the miserable wretch 
when, at infinitely less cost, we may spare him the infliction of a malady which 
at once tortures his body and renders him an object of fear, if not of offence, to 
those impelled by love or duty to extend the hand of succour and relief. 

But let it not be assumed the evil is summed up in the agony of the sufferer, 
terminating with his life or convalescence. ‘Spreading far and wide, it is of na- 
tional import. The labour which has supported a family perhaps numerous and 
young being arrested, but one choice remain for them—to embrace the cold, 
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stern, repellent garb with which charity is invested at the workhouse, or the gay, 
delusive, more-inviting aspect with which crime beckons on her victims to the 
prison. A fearful calender of twenty-five thousand mendicants and thieves, 
with thrice that number of females, leading a life of prostitution, our gaols and 
unions thronged with paupers and felons is a grave and portentious consideration. 
That such a vast excess of misery and debasement should exist in the capital of 
a mighty empire is a “Great FACT,” which loudly and imperiously demands 
the profound attention of every man. How lame, how impotent the charity, the 
philanthropy, the intelligence, the science and enterprise, in spite of which such 
a huge amount of evil has grown up amongst us. A great national error is 
consuming us, and most painfully imposing the conviction that our fault les in 
having lost sight of the right and famous apothegm,— 


“ Precaution is better than cure.” 


(To be Resumed.) 
North Brixton, June 13th, 1848. 


POOR LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 


In our last number will be found a highly important document which has re- 
cently been published by the Committee of the Convention of Poor Law Medical 
Officers. It is in the form of a memorial to the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; in which is respectfully, clearly, and 
concisely put forth—the grievances, which, under the present arrangement, the 
medical officers of unions so justly complain of. 

The question of Poor Law Medical Relief is not one confined entirely to that 
class of medical men to whom is intrusted the care of sick paupers, but it alike 
interests the whole of the members of the medical profession, and we rejoice to 
find that the labours of the committee are approved of by the heads of the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians in England, and the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, as evinced by the President and Vice-President of the College of Surgeons, 
and the Master of the Apothecaries’ Company, forming part of a deputation 
with the Poor Law Medical Officers, on a recent occasion, to Sir George Grey. 

That the existing system of Poor Law Medical Relief has much need of revi- 
sion, is an opinion entertained, not only, by the Poor Law Medical officers them- 
selves, ‘“‘ but the same opinion is shared by the majority of the Medical Practi- 
tioners of all denominations in the United Kingdom,” and by every one who 
has duly considered the subject. In fact, we think the present system of 
medical relief to the poor to be so radically bad, that before the public will 
derive advantage commensurate with the expense attending it, the whole of it 
must be entirely changed. The mere fact of increasing the present low sala- 
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ries which are given to the medical officers, will go but a very little way towards 
effecting those improvements which will alike conduce to the well-bemg and 
comfort of the poor, and the interests of the rate-payers at large. 

In the Memorial to Sir George Grey, it is stated that in consequence of the 
present loose and arbitrary system, it appears, after a careful examination of all the 
returns submitted to the committee by the various Union Medical Officers, that 
a tule obtains, whereby the remuneration decreases in the ratio that the duty 
increases. ‘This is one of the inconsistencies of the present arrangements. 


Another appears to be in the amount which is paid per case throughout the — 


country, it varies from 3d. to 14s. 4d., for each case. From the returns received, 
we learn that for the metropolitan districts within three miles of the Post-office, 
the payment per case is 1s. 63d. and 2s. 9d. for country districts. Whereas the 
average cost of drugs alone, for a single case occurring in the practice of the 
medical officers of dispensaries, amounts to 2s. l4d. If to this, is added the 
salaries of the medical officers and other expenses of the establishments, we 
shall find that every patient who is treated at a public dispensary in London, 
costs about 4s. or 4s. 6d. Weare unwilling to draw any inference from the 
facts above mentioned. The ratepayers and the Poor Law Board must settle 
the matter. All that we will venture to say is, that if each such person can be 
efficiently attended to, and be supplied with the best medicines for 1s. 63d., there 
must be great extravagance in the management of the affairs of the public 
dispensaries in London. Great as is the difference in the amount which is 
paid for a pauper at a dispensary and a pauper at the house of the Union 
Medical Officer, it is not so startling as the difference in the sum which is 
awarded by Government to the medical attendant of a sick person in jail, and 
a sick pauper in a workhouse. The medical attendant of the former receives 
14s. or 15s. a case,—whilst the medical attendant of the latter is in some in- 
stances rewarded with no more than 3d. each case. The number of sick pau- 
pers in the various Unions does appear to us excessive, and what is worse, the 
number is annually increasing. We are inclined to think that many of the 
applicants to the doctor require food, and not physic, but we suppose applica- 
tion is made to the medical officer in the hope of inducing him to give the 
applicant an order upon the relieving officer for relief in food and fuel. It is 
perhaps in this way that the duties of the medical officer are not only unneces- 
sarily increased, but his usefulness in his medical capacity is materially lessened, 
for the poor will flock to him, not because they think highly of his medical 
skill, but because they expect to obtain, through him, relief from the work- 
house. This evil will continue to increase so long as the medical officers of 
unions are suffered to engage in private practice, for it is well-known that very 
few medical men enter the service of the Poor Law Guardians with any other 
view, than that of benefitting themselves by striving to increase their private 
practice, which is done more by acquiring a name for humanity (which may be 
obtained at the expense of the Union,) than by any superior medical know- 
ledge. 
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We are glad to find that the opinion advanced by Mr. Rumsay, and supported 
by Mr. Liddle (whose views upon the subject appeared in a former number of 
our Magazine,) are about to engage the attention of Mr. Buller, who stated to 
the deputation of Poor Law Medical Officers at their recent interview with him, 
‘‘ that he was disposed to consider medical relief as a question distinct from the 
ordinary Poor Law Administration, and one which should be put upon a sepa- 
rate and more comprehensive footing, securing efficient treatment to the poor on 
the one hand, and fair, if moderate payment to the medical officer on the other.” 
How far the duties of a district Officer of Health may be combined with those 
of attending to the sick poor, is a subject well worthy the gravest consideration. 
We spend enormous sums most foolishly in supporting numerous hospitals and 
dispensaries, the greater portion of which might be saved, if more attention 
were to be paid to the prevention of disease than is the case at present. Our 
infirmaries for the disease of the lungs, skin, ear, eye, &c., might be closed, if a 
comparatively small sum were annually paid to District Officers of Health, 
whose attention would be principaliy directed to the prevention of disease of 
all kinds. The numerous charitable institutions for the cure or alleviation of 
diseases, which by the adoption of proper sanitary precautions, would in the course 
of time only be known by name, would have no occasion to appeal daily to a gene- 
rous public, for subscriptions to uphold them. The begging appeals which are now 
daily put forth by the managers of the various dispensaries and hospitals in the 
metropolis, for a portion of the money which was subscribed for the “ Public 
Order Testimonial,” are in our opinion, in most of the instances, even under 
the present state of things unnecessary; for were all the out-door medical relief 
in these institutions for a time to be suspended, the poor would in no wise 
suffer. ‘The money which is thus uselessly and most extravagantly squandered 
by the directors of our public hospitals and dispensaries in affording relief to 
so many out patients, might be saved and appropriated to the relief of those 
who are admitted as inmates. Moreover, the class of persons who attend these 
places as recipients of gratuitous advice and medicine, are not the poorest, but 
many, are in good circumstances, and most of those who are to be seen in the 
waiting-halls of these charities are well-dressed individuals, who ought to be 
ashamed to be the recipients of charity. A portion of the public support these 
institutions for the sake of providing their servants when sick, with advice and 
medicines at the public cost, instead of employing the medical attendant of their 
families to visit and prescribe for them. 

Let the governors of our various medical charities take the management of 
them seriously in hand, and see what saving can be effected, by dismissing all 
applicants for relief who are not in destitute circumstances, asa preliminary step 
to the entire suppression of out door medical relief. ‘The medical officers cannot 
make enquiries about the circumstances of the patients, they have not time to 
do so, for it takes up much less time to write a prescription than to enquire 
about the pecuniary affairs of the patients;-—besides some of the physicians and 
surgeons of our hospitals prefer prescribing for the more respectable class of 
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patients, because they expect to derive some indirect benefit in obtaining a re- 
commendation to attend the friends of the applicants who may prefer paying for 
advice. If this step were taken, the oft repeated begging appeals to the public 
would cease, and Lord Brougham would have no further occasion to regret, that 
at the London University, there were only 130 beds occupied out of 200, in con- 
sequence of the want of funds. We have been led to make these remarks about 
hospitals and dispensaries, because we intend to show in our next number how 
the present system of Medical Poor Relief can be extended so as to warrant the 
managers of these charities carrying out the recommendations we are about to 
propose. 
We shall resume this subject in our next number. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC HEALTH BILL FOR THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Tue Corporation of the City of London have now before parliament a Bill 
of Health, an abstract of which we are enabled, through the kindness of a friend, 
to lay before our readers. 

The Bill, after citing the former Acts, granted to the Corporation for similar 
purposes, and, using the usual paraphernalia of Acts of Parliament, proposes the 
following as the chief Clauses : — 

[5.] Vests the power of Cleansing, Lighting, and Paving, in Commissioners of 
Sewers, who are to be nominated by the Common Council. 
[6.] Up to 24 inclusive, detail the powers of the Commissioners. 

[25.] Empowers the Commissioners to appoint Officers of Health. 

(41.] Excludes all Commissioners and Common Councilmen from being contrac- 
tors for works under the Commission. 

[57.] Gives power to Commissioners to compel landlords to drain into sewers. 

[58.]| Provides that no house within the city shall be built without proper drains, 

[63.] Provides that all gulley holes shall be trapped. 

[65.] Perpetuate drains, privies, and cesspools. 

[76.] Gives power to Commissioners to cause all nuisances to be abolished. 

[79.] The Commissioners may direct the Officers’ of Health (if appointed) to 
report on the ventilation of public buildings, make post mortem ex- 
aminations, order houses to be purified, &c. 

[86.] Powers given to the Commissioners to appoint inspectors of nuisances. 

[87.] The Commissioners may establish a house for the reception of the dead. 

[89.] The Commissioners may order public lodging houses to be inspected, and 
fix upon the number of lodgers such houses are capable of accommodating. 

[90.] All slaughter houses to be registered, and Clause 91 provides that the fee 
for registration is not to exceed five shillings, 
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[92.] Commissioners may grant licences for new slaughter houses. 

[93.] The same power given to grant licences to retail butchers to kill cattle on 

their own premises. 

[99.] Proposes that no person shall carry on the trade of a knacker within the 

city. 

[105.] Provides for the establishment of public water closets and urinals. 

[111.] Legalises interments in towns, provided they are not within three feet of 

the surface. 

[116.] Furnaces in manufacturies to consume their own smoke where practi- 
cable. 

[128.] Owners of courts must pave and flag them. 

[150.] Enables the Commissioners to cause streets to be watered, to dig wells 
and fix pumps for the convenience of the citizens. 

[172.] Excludes all advertising vans from entering the city. 

[174.] Persons breaking windows (or preferring city jails to the city work- 
houses) may be committed for three months, and ‘‘ publicly or pri- 
vately whipped” (if males). 

[175.] All “ prostitutes”? pursuing their calling in the public streets may be 
fined or imprisoned, and the same penalty is attached to the poor 
unfortunate meu who carry advertising placards, &c. This clause has 
nearly forty penal provisions all bearing upon the poor. 

[217.] This clause enables the Commissioners to borrow money to carry on 
works. 

The Bill contains 272 Clauses, the principal of which we have given. As it 

- scarcely mentions the subject of water supply, it will bear the old comparison, 

* it is like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out.”’ 


LITERATURE. 
REPORT on toe SANITARY STATE or tue PARISH or KEN- 
SINGTON.—By F. B. LLOYD, M.D. 


Dirt, like its twin-brother vice, is everywhere the same. The ‘ outward 
visible sign,’ may not be as glaring in every instance. We go into St. Giles, 
and such wretched districts, and we know the shape and form which dirt assumes; 
it elbows us in every turn. In such places we can in some measure find a plea 
of necessity,—the evil grew with the times. Our forefathers who raised the 
hovels which abound in various parts of the old fashioned portions of the metro- 
polis, never contemplated the immense increase of population, and the almost 
consequent decrease in the supply of the wants of social life. Science seems to 
have made rapid strides in every thing, save in that which could minister to the 
social wants of the poorer and the labouring classes. The electric telegraph 
communicates the events which daily occur with “the rapidity of lightning.” 
We travel at a speed in itself marvellous,—everything seems to have progressed 
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---and yet the proper mode of ventilation on which our lives so much depend, 
is not a fixed principle. Water too, the prime element in social life is still dear, 
although heaven has given us abundance. We have only to seek and we shall 
find. Pure air costs nothing if we except the shameful Window Tax. In fact 
all the appliances necessary to make our houses comfortable, are to be had at a 
small cost. We have but to apply the senses of our mind to the capabilities of 
matter,—that is all. 

Why should the palace of the Queen of England,—the mistress of the 
mightiest empire the world ever saw,—be surrounded by filth and fever? Why 
should her Majesty’s subjects, within sound of the palace dinner-bell, be wallow- 
ing in the mire. Yea, as Dr. Lloyd says, “ within a few rods of the palace.” 
We have frequently detailed the state of things existing between the Palace and 
the Houses of Parliament, we are now enabled to show how fares her Majesty’s 
subjects in the rear of the Royal residence :— 

* Jennings’ Buildings,—a series of courts opening into each other; Cooper’s 
Gardens and Shepherd’s Gardens, these are all situated in the very heart of 
Kensington, on the south side of the High Street. 

“J have been thirty-four years in the profession, and I thought, that, during 
that time I had seen some of the worst specimens that could be exhibited, but 
I was quite unprepared for what I beheld. 

“The state of filth in which I found the various courts, is such as cannot, 
with propriety, be mentioned; and this, in a great measure, arising from the 
want of water. Jennings’ Buildings comprise about 65 houses; and I find that 
water is supplied to four only. The poor people told me that they had to beg a 
little from their neighbours; and all of them sadly complained of the deficiency. 
I went into some of the houses, and found them dirty beyond description ; the 
closeness and offensive smells made it painful to remain only for a few minutes. 
In one instance, where a window might be very easily made into an adjoining 
court, so as to let air through the lower part of the house, I was told, they would 
not be permitted to do it without paying a fee of 30s. to the surveyor. In ano- 
ther of the courts, which contained seven houses, of three rooms in each, I was 
told, the twenty-one rooms were inhabited by twenty-one families. The average 
number of water-closets is not more than one in six or seven families.” 

“The poor begging water, “ twenty-one rooms were inhabited by twenty- 
one families;’’ sixty-five houses, ‘and water only supplied to jfour—this is 
shocking. But we must hear some more evidence. 

‘¢ Cooper’s Gardens—this is in the same district, it is a shade better than 
Jennings’ Buildings, but still there is no water laid on to any of the houses; 
and there are two pumps for the whole, one in Jennings’ Buildings, and 
one in New Court; there is, I believe a third, but it is dry. 

«Should Cholera visit this district, it is frightful to contemplate the mor- 
tality that must ensue, from want of air, light, water, and water-closets. 

“ James Street—is another instance of the want of the means of purifica- 
tion. Here there is no water laid on, and only one pump for about fifty 
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houses; and that, I am told, often out of repair for weeks together; the in- 
habitants having to purchase all the water they require. 


** Reservoir Street—at the upper part of Church Street, has water laid on 
on one side of the street only; the other part depending on the supply of 
a pump. The carriage road of this street is little better than a quagmire. 


““New Street—in the same neighbourhood, although in an open situation, 
and affording every facility for improvement, has its roadway in the same 
state as Reservoir Street, and the sewer is so high as scarcely to be of any 
use as a drain to the houses.” 

A great portion of the district here referred to, is, we believe newly con- 
structed,—we know not who was the architect, but presume that it was not 
the same gentleman who has recently been patching up Buckingham Palace. 
Any person who would build a house without a proper water closet, and 
regardless of a fair supply of water, should,—we were almost becoming rash,— 
should live in that house himself; that is all the harm we wish him. 


Dr. Lloyd has done the cause of Sanitary Reform some little service; 
every little helps. He reminds the good folks of Kensington of the ravages 
which the cholera would make in their district, unless the imperfect sanitary 
state is speedily remedied. We hope his warning will not be lost, for Ken- 
sington, like St. Giles, wants the besom of Sanitary Reform. 


VENTILATION ILLUSTRATED.—A Tract ror THE ScHooLs or RicH 


AND Poor.—Churchill, London. 


« Tue great end of all our social institutions, the great business of the govern- 
ment, and of the legislature of the country is, the improvement of the condition 
of the working classes,” such were the sentiments delivered by the excellent 
Bishop of St. David’s, at a recent meeting for Improving the Condition of the 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes. The worthy prelate never uttered more 
truthful words than those quoted. Happy, should we think the country that, 
in the midst of the mighty convulsions which are daily occurring on the con- 
tinent of Europe, sets about conquering itself;—England, although she has 
acknowledged the principle above laid down, has greatly neglected the practical 
duty which she owed to the working classes. They are the creators of wealth, 
we may almost say, they exist for the purpose, hence those who profess to 
govern them, entail on themselves a responsibility which nothing,—save a due 
discharge thereof,—can shake off. ‘* Property has its duties as well as its 
rights,”—this is almost becoming a hackneyed phrase, but it will, we fear, be a 
long time before the owners of property practically prove the truth of the prin- 
ciple. We have however, still hopes, and we have the more reason to entertain 
these hopes, when we see persons of every class exert themselves, to make the 
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houses of the poor what they should be;—we have painted, usque ad nauseam, 
the scenes of wretchedness, immorality and vice, which are daily to be witnessed 
in London, and all large towns. To remedy those evils, we have several insti- 
tutions, all more or less, doing a certain amount of good. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously pursuing its sacred duty we find the ‘‘ Samaritan Society,” in connec- 
tion with the St. George’s and St. James’ Dispensary. The above tract, cer- 
tainly the most complete of the kind which we have seen, has just been issued 
by the society which professes to assist the poor in ventilating their dwellings. 
A more noble or a more useful object cannot be conceived. The preface to the 
tract is so short that we transcribe it: — 


** The Samaritan Fund Committee of the St. George’s and St. James’s Dis- 
pensary, London, in the course of their attempts to carry out plans of Venti- 
lation in the houses of the working classes, have met with difficulties arising from 
the ignorance of the landlords as well as of the tenants, concerning the neces- 
sity of providing some distinct plans of ventilation in allinhabited rooms. The 
Committee have therefore felt it to be their duty to issue the present tract; and, 
by thus diffusing information on the important subject of Ventilation, they hope 
to create a want for it among all classes of the community, and especially among 
the working classes, who suffer so much disease from continually breathing the 
impure air of close and confined apartments.” 


*‘Tenorance of the landlords as well as of the tenants,’ say the committee, 
has induced them to publish the tract;—-of course the landlord is ignorant, and 
he always will be so, because he fears that if he professes to be enlightened on 
the subject, he will be made to suffer in purse. To disabuse the mind of 
the selfish man, and to awaken the understanding of the ignorant, is the 
chief object we presume of the Samaritan Society. The tract is thirty-two 
pages, and contains twenty-four wood cuts. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Toynbee, so well-known as among the most early and most able of the Sanitary 
Reformers, we shall be enabled to present our readers in successive numbers, 
with the whole of the publication. It. cannot fail to please even our scientific 
readers. ‘To the uninitiated it will afford instruction as well as pleasure: — 


“1. It has lately been found out that, up to the present time, people in all 
parts of the world, the rich as well as the poor, have never taken care to have 
enough of air to breathe in their sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, work-rooms, schools, 
churches, and shops. This want of a sufficient quantity of pure air has caused 
many kinds of illness, among which are colds, consumption, scrofula, and fever. 

«2. All men, women, and children, from the moment they are born to the 
time of death, are continually rendering the air impure; that is to say, they draw 
air into the chest, and send out bad air, many times every minute. Mr. Pepys 
has shown that plants thrive upon the air that has been used by animals, and 
that the leaves are always purifying it for the use of man and beast. 


‘«« 3, The bony chest, which has in its inside the lungs and the heart, forms 
the upper half of the trunk of the body; the arms are fixed to its sides. 
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Figure 1. 
ZN : The chest (Figure 1) is made up of a 
as a great number of bones: 67, the breast- 
ke bone, forms its front part, the bones 
wae forming the back-bone are behind; 7, 7, r, 


the twelve ribs are on each side, and 
they are seen to join the breast-bone in 
front, and the small bones of the back 
behind. The seven bones of the neck, 
nm, n, nm, are at the upper part of the 
chest. The lower part of the chest is 
separated from the stomach, liver, and 
bowels by the midriff, or diaphragm. 
The five bones of the loins, @, J, 7, form 
the backbone below the chest. The col- 
lar-bone, ce, and 6/, the blade-bone, which 
form the bones of the shoulder, are at 
the sides of the upper part of the chest. 
It will be seen that the lower part of the 
chest is the largest part; it is also the © 
most moveable part, and every time air 
is drawn into the chest it should dilate 
or swell out, and therefore should not be 
pressed upon. Every one will therefore 
see how hurtful stays must be, which 
pinch the lower part of the chest, and 
make it the smallest part, when nature, 
in order to give us health by letting the 
lungs play freely, intends it to be the 
largest. ‘The spine wants no aid from stays, and many ladies who have left 
them off feel very much better and more active, in mind as well as in body. 
__ «4, When the breast-bone and the front parts of the ribs are taken away, as 
in figure 2, the chest is found to contain the heart, H, which in a living person 
can be felt to beat through the ribs on the left side. The heart lies in the heart- 
bag, HB, whichis cut open: from the upper part of the heart, the large pipe 
A, the aorta, is seen to pass, which carries the blood all over the body. W, the 
windpipe, is also seen, through which the air passes, from the back of the mouth 
into R Lu, the right lung, with its three divisions, or lobes, and into Z Lu, the 
left lung, with its two lobes. Below the lungs and the heart, which lie in the 
chest, is D D, the midriff, or diaphragm, which separates the chest from the 
liver, Li Li, the stomach, Sto, the large-bowels, LZ Bo, the small bowels, Bo, 
and the bladder, B/. Upon looking at this figure it will be seen that the liver 
stomach, and bowels, as well as the heart and the lungs, must all be pressed upon 
and more or less injured by the usage of stays. Mr. Whitfeld, surgeon, of Ash- 
ford, in his valuable tract on the subject of stays,* says:—that women ought to 
measure from twenty-seven to twenty-nine inches round the waist, but most 
females do not permit themselves to grow beyond twenty-four; thousands are 
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Figure 2 


Ficure 3. 


Ré. Lung. Lt. Lung. 



















laced down to twenty-two, 
some to less than twenty 
inches; and that by means of 
wood, whalebone, and steel, 
the chest is often reduced to 
one half its proper size. 

‘*3. When ~ the lungs, 
which by butchers are called 
the lights, are taken, together 
with the heart, out of the 
chest, they are seen as in 
figure 3, to be small above, 
and large below. The outer 
parts of the lungs are round, 
where they line the inside of 
the ribs; the inner parts are 
hollowed to receive the heart 
HT. The heart has many 
pipes at its upper part, some 
of which, as is shown by the 
course of the arrows, are for 
taking the blood away, and 
others are for bringing back 
the blood. The three lobes 
of the right lung, and the 
two lobes of the left lung, as 
well as the windpipe, VW, 
are well seen. 

‘<6, In figure 4 the wind- 


pipe is seen: it commences above at the 
back part of the tongue, and goes 
down the middle of the front part of the 
neck, where it can be felt by the hand 
in a living person; and it is seen in 
figures 2 and 3 to pass into the chest, 
where it divides into branches. One of 
these branches, figure 4, goes to the 
right lung, and one to the left lung; 
and in the lungs these branches divide 
into very little pipes, which are so 
small that they cannot be seen by the 
naked eye, and these end in the small 
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Figure 4.—Windpipe. 
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bladders, or air-cells of the lungs, seen in figure 5. The windpipe is made up 
of numbers of rings; it is quite hollow, so are all its branches. The use of the 
windpipe is to carry air into the lungs, and out again when it has been used. 





BURIAL IN TOWNS. 


“ Can such things be— 
And overcome us, like a summer cloud, 


Without our special wonder.” 


To the Editor of the “ WeattH or Towns MaGaAzine.” 


Str,—As a Constant Reader of your invaluable Journal, I have observed with 
much pleasure the rapid progress which is being made in the important cause of 
sanitary reform. The community at large owe you a debt of gratitude for the 
zeal which you have shown in promoting this great question. I have perused 
with mingled feelings of gratification and sorrow, the “sanitary sketches” in 
Blackfriars-road and Bethnal-green, which have recently appeared in your 
periodical. Gratification at the vivid manner in which they have been pourtrayed. 
Sorrow, that such a lamentable state of things should be allowed to exist. The 
graphic style in which the sketches in Blackfriars-road have been depicted, 
deserves the highest praise. Having lived in the neighbourhood some years, I 
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am acquainted with many of the scenes pourtrayed in those sketches. There 
are two great nuisances, the author of those articles has overlooked, viz :—The 
Christ Church Burial-ground, and the dust contractors’ yard near the bridge. 
My object therefore, in trespassing on your space, is to call your attention 
thereto. It appears that John Marshall, an eccentric individual, bequeathed a 
vast amount of property for the purpose of endowing a church: the will bears 
the date of August 21st, 1627, but in consequence of the revolution of that 
period, the desire of that pious person was not carried into effect until 1672, 
when the church under observation was erected. 

The whole area including church-yard, walks, vaults, walls, and other imped- 
iments, that tend to diminish the accommodation for interments, only measure 
seventy yards by forty-five; yet in this contracted space, the dead of a thickly 
populated parish have been deposited for 116 years, and they still continue to 
cram them therein. Even so far back as 1813, fears were entertained least con- 
tagion would arise from the putridity of the bodies. Nevertheless, upwards of 
14,000 have been buried there since that period, at the rate of 400 bodies a 
year. Very few of the bodies are allowed to remain two months, ere they are 
* chopped,” to make room for new-comers. And those in their turn are soon 
treated in the same way:— 

‘* Before decay’s effacing fingers, 
Have swept those lines where beauty lingers.” 

Under such circumstances the professional brethren of ‘‘ Reuben Room’’ expe- 
rience much difficulty in procuring accommodation to deposit the remains of their 
departed neighbours. The test tube, an ingenious instrument, similar to a cheese 
taster, is had recourse to, in order to ascertain by boring, the condition of the 
coffins. The grave-diggers are so interested in the continuance of the abhorring 
practice almost inseparably attendant on intra-mural interments, that not one 
of those can be prevailed upon to render any information, lest their “vested 
rights,” should be affected. 

However the evil is so glaring, that it does not require a minute exposition to 
prove the necessity for its extinction; when a grave is being dug, the sides have 
to be propped with boards, to prevent them falling in, and almost in every instance 
several coffins project through, rendering the descent of the forthcoming occupant 
a matter of some difficulty. | | 

The coffins of the poor are made so slight, that they cannot resist the pressure 
of the super-incumbent earth, consequently they give way, and the bodies are 
completely “jammed,” or shockingly mutilated, sometimes a limb hangs out, 
affording to the grave-digger an opportunity of practising surgery, and instances 
are on record, where ahead has ‘‘ slung,” and decapitation followed instanter, for 
sir, there is no trifling in grave-yards. During the warm weather, the effluvia are 
absolutely insupportable, giving rise to malignant fevers. 

Indeed at this present time Robert Price, a grave-digger is laid up, suffering 
from a contagious disorder which also attacked his wife, who died at Guy’s hospital. 
The gas that so copiously emanates from the decomposing bodies, is so pernicious, 
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that it is not an uncommon occurrence, to see persons even of a strong constitu- 
tion, when passing leeward of the grave-yard, violently vomit and they become 
subject to a cutaneous affection, vulgarly called “ the surfeit.” 

But the emanations from grave-yards, like ail poisonous gases, have not the 
same effect upon all persons. In some cases the poisons act rapidly on the system 
and death soon follows the first attack of disease. In others the deleterious gases 
operate slowly and insidiously, but all within the range of their influence, will 
feel their effects, more orless, I shall conclude these hasty remarks by one or 
two extracts from Mr. George Alfred Walker’s lectures, for the subject of intra- 
mural interments never should be mentioned, unless coupled with this indefatig- 
able gentleman’s name. 


“ The action of putrid morbid poisons on the living economy is, as I have shown you, 
variable, and nothing is better understood by medical men than that the same poison, even 
when specific, will produce different effects on different individuals. I have addaccd 
irrefragable proofs of these positions. When the poison has passed into the blood it cir- 
culates with it through every organ of the body, and there is no organ or structure which 
is exempt from its influence. 

This is the case with small-pox, typhus fever, the eruptive disorders, measles and scarla- 
tina, and others, which are called specific. 

Sometimes the chief force of the disease is expended on the lungs, sometimes on the 
abdominal organs, sometimes on the head; often it attacks the eye, chiely producing 
blindness; at other times, the ear. But even if no particular disease were produced, the 
deterioration of the air we breathe, by the admixture of such gases, is sufficient to excite 
and promote the development of various diseases, which but for such azency might have 
remained dormant.” 


I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
Blackfriars-road, June 27, 1848. An “M.D.” 


To the Editor of the “ Weautu or Towns Magazine.’ 
‘* Magna est veritas et preva lebit.” 


Srr,—Notwithstanding the violent and unjust opposition which the “ Health 
of Towns” Bill has met with from interested parties, I trust we shall yet see 
the motto I have chosen for my heading verified, and the country saved from 
being any longer its own executioner, by the continuance of those evils which ery 
aloud for removal. . 

No one, who has not made the subject of nuisances the object of his enquiry, 
can form any adequate idea of the extent of mischief daily occurring from want 
of the proper means of cleanliness. As railways have annihilated distance, so 
does it seem as if there were a crusade against space, inasmuch as it is permitted 
to crowd so many human beings in courts and alleys as they can hold, to the 
destruction of all decency in their habits. By and bye these become so many 
hot-beds of fever which spreads amongst the more wealthy inhabitants of the 
district, who are swept off, one by one, without a single enquiry into the 
origin of the evil. The apathy that exists in the public mind is perfectly 
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astonishing, although proper attention has been drawn to these matters, the 
public think it all very wellfor those who like to take the trouble, “ tury, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things.” 

I have published and distributed 1,000 copies of an address to the inhabitants 
of Kensington, hoping thereby to arouse them to a sense of their own danger, 
in the event of a visit from the cholera or other destructive agent; but I might 
have spared both pains and expence. My wish was that they should form a 
committee to examine the parish carefully, and report the result of their investi- 
gations. No stronger argument can be advanced in favour of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to compel the local authorities to suppress all nuisances, than the seeming 
indifference which has been shewn here. One of our most respectable inhabitants 
said to me, a few days since, that the comfort of a most beautiful walk was de- 
stroyed by the number of piggeries allowed to exist there. This was in Park-lane, 
running south from near the turnpike. Our new workhouse has a filthy open 
sewer close by it, and running for a considerable distance. The “Potteries,” 
near Notting Hill, inhabited by about 300 persons, is an accumulation of every- 
thing disgusting. ar! street is in such a state that a medical friend declared 
that when fever gets amongst them (the inhabitants) “we have no chance with 
them.” 

But I might go on till I wearied you with endless tales of misery: and yet 
all this is to be permitted because people will not open their eyes and judge for 
themselves. Although I have been fighting singly in this district against this 
hydra, without a helping hand being stretched forth to aid me, I trust the day 
is not far distant when we shall see the axe descending on the many-headed 
monster, and my poorer neighbours freed by the degislature from an amount of 
wretchedness which the more wealthy of the district might have mitigated. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. B. Luoyp, M.D. 
Member of the London College of Physicians. 
Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington, 
June 24th, 1848. 


To the Editor of the “ WeauttH or Towns MAGAzine.” 


S1r,—The fact that the Public Health Bill has arrived at such a stage as to 
render its passing into ‘a law almost a matter of certainty, and therefore to de- 
monstrate the machinery, which will be called into operation, is most important. 

You will recollect, that the factious opposition to this Bill, first opposed the 
appointment of two paid commissioners, and that Lord Morpeth, with that 
amiable flexibilty of character, which so pre-eminently distinguishes that noble- 
man, at once yielded to the opposition, and agreed that there should be no paid 
commissioners. You will remember also, that the practical “ Joseph Hume,” 
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subsequently protested against the palpable absurdity of three amatuer, and 
therefore “ bona fide,” indifferent, possibly negligent, or incompetent, and irre- 
sponsible commissioners. One of those amatuer commissioners being already at 
the head of eighteen other important branches of the public service, and that 
the opposition anxious to exhibit to Lord Morpeth how little like him, they were 
guided by any fixed principles, at once consented to the appointment of one 
paid commissioner. 


One paid commissioner, therefore will be appointed under the bill. The 
question naturally arises, who will be selected for this most important office ? 
Rumour answers Mr. Edwin Chadwick. Now we think that there are many 
interests to be consulted before the appointment be made. The most important 
of these are the public interests. We shall therefore discuss the peculiar quali- 
fications of Mr. E. Chadwick, to fill the office. 


Firstly, we shall admit that of any barrister, Mr. Edwin Chadwick stands 
“‘ facile princeps,’’ among those versed in Sanitary matters. In fact, he has 
neither equal nor rival—He stands perfectly alone.—Therefore, if the ap- 
pointment is to be conferred on a barrister,—he eminently deserves it. 

Secondly, we emphatically protest against the sanitary paid commissioner-— 
ship being conferred on any other than a member of the medical profession. 
For the following reasons:— 

Ist. Because the Public Health Bill is essentially a health measure. It 
is a measure, the result of certain investigations into the origin, and has 
for its object the prevention of disease. These investigations have proved 
the impracticability of curing disease, and demonstrated the practicability of 
preventing it. They are strictly medical, and are based on the laws which 
govern life. 


2nd. Because a knowledge of the laws of life is essential to him who de- 
sires to prevent, and avert disease. And,— 


3rd. Because such knowledge strictly appertains to, and can only be pos- 
sessed by him, who has cultivated medicine, and its collateral sciences, not sim- 
ply as a curative act, but as a hygienic science. Medicine regarded in this 
aspect, is the most abstruse, and recondite of all the sciences, and has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated but by a few. Jenner stands at the head of those who have 
benefitted society by hygenic discoveries, and hundreds of thousands owe the 
preservation of their lives to the application of his principles. If we can find 
another medical philosopher, the application of whose principles will similarly 
tend to the averting of an enormous amount of disease, such a philosopher 
should be appointed to superintend the execution of his own plans, to carry out 
his own designs, to engraft on them further improvements, and to render them 
as perfect as he can. 

Have we such aman? We have in Dr. Southwood Smith. He is a physician 
qualified by the study of a life, aided by uncommon energy and perseverance 
and intellectual capacity of a high order. He it is, who has developed the causes 
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upon which the mortality of certain of our epidemics chiefly depend, and has 
slowly, but irresistibly led the movement onward against disease, and physieal 
and moral pollution,—who has enunciated the principles by which the victory is 
to be accomplished, and who should be called upon to put them into execu- 
tion. 


If the measure be a legal one, by all means look to the bar for the best qualfied 
officer to execute it. If it be an engineering measure, search among the great 
engineers whom this country has produced for a commissioner. If it be a build- 
ing, or surveying measure, there are great builders and excellent surveyors. 
Let one of these be appointed. But if it be a health measure to which the en- 
gineering, building, and surveying are mere accessories, and with which the law 
has scarcely the most remote connexion. Then confide this measure of health to 
him who has shown himself best qualified to deal with it. Then will the public 
interest, we believe, be best promoted, and most cared for—then will the public 
rest assured, that the Public Health Bill is not a Bill for surveyors, architects, 
engineers and lawyers, and that the knowledge and science of the medical pro- 
fession has not been seized upon, and prominently put forward by gentlemen in 
these professions to mis-lead the public and conceal their own designs. 


A SANITARY REFORMER, 


Aw vuaiy Fact.—The amount of hard cash paid for intoxicating drinks in 
the metropolis alone is three millions sterlmg per annum. This sum if spent 
in sewers would afford upwards of seventeen hundred miles at 6s. 8d. per foot 
run and of ample capacity for the largest thoroughfare if the supply of water 
were good. If the City of London was thoroughly drained it would require 
about 50 miles of sewerage. It follows, therefore, that. we spend in London 
yearly in intoxicating drinks a sum which would pay for the effectual drainage 
of thirty-four such places as the ancient City. 


Destiny.—‘‘ The Lot is cast in the lap,” saith Solomon, but it is a sealed 
destiny. The manifold events of life are the gradual unfoldings of the mystic 
scroll, ‘What is the character of the cyphers that darken the ultimate page— 
alas! we know not! Death is the only Cidipus to this enigma. But it beho- 
veth us to wait in patience until our change comes, and the spirit is called star- 
ward to join the white-robed Elders—the Harpers “ harping with their harps,” 
who walk God’s starry Beulah, in all the lustrous magnificence of moral beauty, 
and the majesty of unfettered intellect. 


THe Mituenrum.—Many ages have yet to go, muffled and silent, into the 
graves of eternity, and repose there, under the shadowy wings of the Past, ere 
this reign and jubilee of the soul shall come ; but assuredly it will come, this 
beautiful rest. 


; 
; 
, 
; 
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WESTMINSTER FIFTY YEARS ACO. 


By Dr. J. B. Serny, M.D. 


THERE is a place in Lincolnshire called Burgh, six or seven miles from Spilsby, 
and about twenty-four from Boston, where there is a small insect, like the tape- 
worm found in ditches, which can be seen with the naked eye, insinuated into 
the pores of the skin curled into a small knot or tubercle. 


I obtained from a poor woman at Boston, in 1807 (who lived at Burgh, and 
had been afflicted fifteen year,) a tape-worm twenty feet long, and placed it in 
a bason full of luke-warm water, about two quarts, which, by its sudden expan- 
sion, threw nearly the whole of the water out of the bason; whether this 
worm was from the insect above spoken of, I leave in conjecture.* To re- 
turn to the back waters which have been thrown back upon the surface of the 
land, and absorbed by the earth, the dust of which is conveyed from place 
to place by the wind, and whoever breaths it may suffer from its deleterious 
effects in the following manner. 

The animalcule or parasites contained in the dry earth are received into 
the lungs in the act of breathing; they are prevented from passing though 
the network, as already explained, on the atmospheric side of the lungs. Being 
deposited there they cannot remove themselves, and are the proximate cause 
of tubercular consumption, which, like the other consumption, springing from 
other causes, cannot be cured by taking internal medicines, but merely by ex- 
ternal applications immediately placed on the part affected by the inspiration 
of medicated vapours. 

Deep wells should be made to collect the back waters which overflow pre- 
mises near the Thames, and when the tide is low and down, it should be pro- 
pelled by pumps into the river, or sluice gates should be made so constructed — 
as to shut themselves at high water. On the immediate removal of the back- 
waters ventilation is absolutely necessary, as the soil may not recover its per- 
fect dryness and purity for many months, and various diseases may be the con- 
sequence of want of purity of air. 

It would be of great advantage to the health of persons living in Westminster 
and Lambeth, if government would appoint curators to each district, possessing 
ample medical, chemical, and mechanical knowledge, and liable to suitable 
penalties in case of misconduct. 


* The Tape-worm is very prevalent in this part. 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


By B. B. WALE. 





Those leaves are feelings, and those feelings,—love, 
Not of the sunny eye or swelling breast; 
These dazzle, lure, distract, but cease to move— 
Unfathomably lies my heart at rest, 
Though of the weight that sunk it dispossest; 
Yet in my bosom love abideth still,— 
A true companionless, and hallowed guest, 
A love that suffers not from human ill, 
Nor death’s dark shade can dim, nor life’s cold climate chill. 


It is the love of nature—the creator, 

And his creation (setting man apart) 

The mountains and their mighty fabricator, 

The skies, the seas, have shot into my heart, 

With ravishment which I do feel a part 

Of that immortal fire by heaven wrought, 

To burst the mazes of the sophist’s art; 

And help the soul in cunning words untaught— 
To crush the Atheist with an avalanche of thought. 


It is the love of birds, and trees, and flowers, 

Of wind and wave, whate’er their mood may be, 

In most serene or most tempestuous hours, 

They are as dear as beautiful to me. 

It is the love of more than eye can see, 

In evenings still and summerly, of streams, 

And rocks and rivulets, and the mystery 

Of twilight, and the calm of moonlight beams, 
And all those feelings then the world calls idle dreams. 


It is the love of loneliness, to stand, 
Amid the wilderness, or on the shore: 
And there unfettered—feel the heart expand, 
In the fond want of something to adore; 
Though we be loved, and thought upon no more. 
To hear each near and distant murmuring wave, 
Sighing, as if owr sorrows to deplore,— 
And see them sinking in the sand they lave, 
As if to show the heart, how tranquil were the grave! 
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It is the love of reverie: among 
The unfrequented woods, alone—alone,— 
Without a smile to mock us,—where the tongue 
Of man is mute, or seemeth not his own, 
In high dilation with his spirit grown; 
To roam, and meditate upon the wreck 
Of passions, hopes, wrongs, disappointments, strewn 
Along the paths we vainly strove to deck, 
Heedless of every thorn that sprang to warn, or check ; 


To brood upon the wounds those thorns have made, 
And feel them closing, as the heart forgives, 
And droops into that sadly spreading shade 
Where grief still lurks, though no resentment lives— 
Like that sweet flower which, though the daylight strives 
To keep asunder, languishes for sleep, 
And, with the tear-drops which the night-dew gives, 
Shuts up its leaves within itself to weep, 

And till the morning, doth unbroke seclusion keep. 


Wuiskey Drinxine 1n Scoritanp.—The practice of drinking whiskey is 
begun at an early age. Many mothers give their children toddy,—a compound of 
whiskey, warm water and sugar,—as soon as they are born. Toddy is, with 
collier women, a specific for “ gripes,” and indeed, for the great majority of 
children’s diseases and complaints. Nothing is done without whiskey. The 
infant’s head, the moment it is born, is washed with whiskey;—as soon as it 
begins to cry, toddy is poured down its throat. At weddings, births, christen- 
ings, deaths, and funerals, whiskey is present and indispensable.—Boys and 
girls acquire a taste for this deleterious agent when very young, and I have 
known boys about the age of ten or twelve years, in the habit of getting intoxi- 
cated occasionally. On extraordinary occasions, such as the “new year,” it is com- 
mon for boys still younger to get intoxicated. The practice thus early begun 
is not unobserved in old age. Old women, scarcely able to walk, drink whiskey 
till they cannot speak; and itis a melancholy fact that several old women have 
fallen into the fire in a state of intoxication, have been very seriously injured, 
and have presented sights of the most appalling nature. I have seen old 
women, whom I have sent for whiskey to be used medicinally in their families, 
return in a state of mtoxication, having themselves consumed the liquor. 
Young women also ina state of intoxication meet with such accidents: several 
young women were burnt to death during my residence in Tranent. I 
have seen an infant in convulsions from the exhibition of whiskey by its mo- 
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ther. JI have seen a man so convulsed, after the excessive use of whiskey, that 
he could not be secured from injury by violence, though restrained by several 
men besides myself. I have seen apoplexy so produced : I was lately called to 
a lodging-house in Tranent, to see a man who was dead. He had jumped 
into a cart when intoxicated, and when the cart reached Tranent it was found 
that he was dead. During the time I lived there, several children lost their 
lives by being overlaid by their parents when in a state of gross intoxication. 
A great deal of acute disease is produced by whiskey in Tranent. Inflammation 
of stomach and liver, spasms of stomach, and a variety of organic diseases are 
produced by this dreadful practice ; life is shortened in many instances, and 
families are left without a protector. By this course of dissipation, all the evils 
of bad example are communicated to the young ; that training of the offspring 
which is so essential to its welfare, and which it is the duty of parents to bestow, 
is, in a vast number of families, totally neglected, and the consequences, as 
might be expected, are dirty irregular habits of the children, which no after 
treatment can ever obviate orremove. With age these habits become confirmed, 
and the same example is continued from generation to generation.—Dr. Scott 
Alison. 


Our THEAtres.—How would the fair Lady—who bedecked with diamonds 
and pearls, seated in the boxes of our theatres,—like to shake hands with the 
unwashed but industrious mechanic inthe “ Pit.” Times are not so changed in 
England as to produce universal “ fraternisation.” But the Lady does more. 
—She inhales the air which had passed through the lungs of him she looks 
down up. ‘Thousands go to the theatres ‘to kill Time,” but the latter often 
makes short work of those who so attack him.—Original Scrap. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications have been received, which want of space prevents our 


attending to for the present. 


It is requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 


Health of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 


W. Fletcher and Co,, Printers, 107, St. Martin’s Lane, 








Health of Towns Magazine. 
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In another part of our present number will be found a copious abstract of the 
Health of Towns Bill as it passed the House of Commons. There is no reason 
to anticipate that the Bill will be materially altered by the Lords, and it is con- 
fidently hoped that no further delay will be incurred, and that the Bill may 
become an Act. Any person who is at all acquainted with the present imper- 
fect laws relating to public health, and who will consider the various clauses of 
the measure, cannot fail to discover that the latter is a great improvement. 
The uncertainty of the existing enactments, their long and tedious delays, and 
the great expence attendant in putting the present laws into effect, have made 
them almost a dead letter. Under the present law to attempt to remove a nui- 
sance is really to create another, added to which no power existed to deter per- 
sons not only from being a nuisance to “ themselves,’’ but to their neighbours. 
These defects are to a great extent remedied in the new measure. No new houses 
shall be built without effective drains, and those drains must communicate with 
the sewers. Every house must be properly supplied with water, and must pos- 
sess a water-closet or privy. We wish it were imperative that it should be the 
former, it has two capital recommendations—it is cheaper and better. If the 
Bill possessed no stronger merits than those just stated, it would be an immense 
stride in the right direction ; but if we look into the vast powers it gives, where 
no power before existed, we shall be better able to estimate its importance. It 
is not perfect, we are well aware of that, and we doubt not that an amended 
Act will soon be required. For that we are prepared, and we look upon the 
measure only as a recognition of the principle of legislation in regard to a new 
science, which is fraught with more importance to mankind than any discovery 


of modern days. 
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There is one clause to which we pray the attention of the upper house,—it is 
number 8,—it is the very pith of the bill. This clause renders it imperative 
that one tenth of the rate-payers of any town or district should sign a requisition 
demanding a preliminary enquiry. Who is to get up the requisition? Who 
would for instance take the trouble and be at the expense of getting up a requi- 
sition of three or four thousand rate-payers, and what construction would be put 
upen such efforts on the part of one or two, or three individuals? Why, that 
they were ‘‘meddlers,” or ‘expected a place,’ or a thousand uncharitable 
charges would be made against him or them. We would prefer, for many rea- 
sons, that the application of the act should depend on a matter of fact, (viz.,) 
that when any town or district should, by the Registrar-General’s returns, show 
that the rate of mortality exceeded a given standard, then the Health of Towns 
Bill should be applied thereto, and that the superior board of health, or the privy 
council should possess the necessary power for the purpose. 

We are told that the bill is to be strongly opposed in the lords by the different 
water companies, and why ? We should much like to know what these aquatie 
eormorants require. Are they not satisfied with large profits and quick returns ¢ 
Do they not feel content with possessing powers which no other body of persons 
dare ask for? For our part we think that their interests have been far too ten- 
derly dealt with. We ask nothing unreasonable, nothing un-English, when 
we require that the owners of these water-shops shall submit to that competition 
to which the great majority of traders are, more or less, liable. There is a pos- 
sibility of asking too much, and after all getting nothimg. This may yet be the 
case with the parties who have made water supply a large monopoly. Let them 
reflect on the fable of the Cats and the Cheese, and the water companies, like 
the feline disputants mav be glad a short time hence of “ what is left.”’ 

The Bill, as is well known, omits the metropolis. This was purely a matter 
ef policy. No one Bill such as the present could do for London ; it would 
neither be acceptable to the sanitary reform party, nor to its opponents. There 
will be several Bills necessary to deal with the metropolitan interests, and we 
much fear that the present session is too far advanced to hope that they will be 
passed. We trust Lord Morpeth will, however, bring in the Bills, as then the 
promoters of sanitary reform will be made aware of the amount of work still ex- 
pected from them. We deeply lament the delay, which we believe lays not at 
the door of the Government. The great Corporation and Parochial Juggernaut 
which the Authorities of the City of London has raised in conjunction with sun- 


dry Parish Beadles, aided and abetted by the local John Tibbs, must have another 
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ten thousand victims. Better, far better is it that Death should have his fever 
victims than an Alderman should lose his turtle. A sergeant-carver to the City 
Mansion House is of more consequence than a City Officer of Health. But wait 
awhile—the City King cannot shut out Truth by closing the Gates of Temple 
Bar, nor will any quarantine laws which he may enact possess in this respect 
more power, ‘Truth, like Light, will find its way through a key hole. Whe- 
ther Error sports itself among Parochial “‘ Conclaves” or Corporation Mammons, 


matters not, it will disappear before the Universal Sun of Truru. 


VENTILATION ILLUSTRATED.—A tract ror Tur Scuoois or Ricx 
AND Poor.—Churchill, London. 


“7, The little bladders in which the branches of the windpipe end are called 
air-cells; they are seen in figure 5. 

Figure 5. They make the lungs quite spongy ; 

2 they open into each other, and are 
quite round. It is said that there are 
one hundred and seventy millions of 








eo Bes them in each of the two lungs of 

COO © every living person, and every time 

Be sas Ty, x an breath is drawn in, the air goes down 
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branches in the chest, one of which, 
1, is seen in figure 5, and fills the little 
bladders, or air-cells, 2, 2, 2, which 
make up the lungs. 

“8. Besides the air, blood is always coming in and going away from these 
little bladders which make up the lungs. If we look at one of these bladders, 
as in figure 6, made very large by being put under the microscope, we shall find 

that the blood comes into the bladder 

Figure 6. or air-cell quite dark, and that it goes 

away of a light red colour; this light 
red colour is shown in figure 6 by 
the lines with no dark between them. 
The way the blocd goes is shown 
by the arrows. The use of these 
many little bladders, or air-cells, of 
which the lungs are made up, is to 
take in the fresh air that is breathed, 
so as to purify the blood which is 
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always going through these little 
bladders. 
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“9. After the blood has been made pure and red by meeting with the fresh air 
in the lungs, it is carried all over the body my means of the arteries, figure 7, a. 
In its course, it gives out warmth, and strength, and life, and by the time it gets 
into the veins, v, it is quite dark and bad again. When the web of a frog’s foot. 
is placed under the microscope, the blood can be seen, as in figure 7, going from 
the artery a into the vein v, changing its colour, and becoming impure, just as 





it does when it goes through 
the arms, legs, head, and body 
of man; when it has become 
bad, it goes to the lungs, to 
be made pure and of a bright 
red colour again ; for this rea- 
son the lungs ought to be in a 
very good state, as they have 
very important work to do, 
and if they cannot do their 
work well, bad health must 
follow. 


FIGURE 7. 


“If we look at the drawing of the finger, figure 8, we shall see how the blood 
from the artery a, when it gets to the end of the finger, enters the small vessels 
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2; the capillaries or vessels between the arteries and veins 
(therefore called intermediate) from which the vein v takes it 
rise, to carry the dark blood back to the heart and lungs. 
In figure 8, the artery is placed on one side of the finger, 
and the vein on the other, in order to show well the way in 
which the blood goes from the artery into the vein; in the 
living finger there really is an artery and a vein on each side, 
and all over the body these two vessels are placed close to 
each other, sometimes so near as to be difficult to separate. In 
figures 9 and 10 the arteries and veins are supposed to be sepa- 
rated from each other, and a drawing is made of each in this 
state, because in reality the two are so bound together, one, 
sometimes being in front of and concealing the other, that it 
would have been impossible to show both in one figure. 


Water Suppiy.—Mr. Hawkesly the eminent hydraulical engineer states 
that water at high pressure to every floor in a house could be supplied, at a pro- 
fit, to the whole of London for one penny per week. 
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THE METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSE =. 


In a recent number of this periodical there appeared a brief review of a Report 
on the capabilities of the Metropolitan Workhouses, to receive persons attacked 
with cholera, in the event of that dreaded disease making its appearance in this 
country. ‘The gentlemen who drew up that Report, which is a very able docu- 
ment, were Dr. Farre, the Assistant Registrar-General, Mr. Joseph Toynbee, 
surgeon, and Mr. Martin, an assistant Poor Law Commissioner. But the 
learned Authors were requested to furnish a Report, bearing on this particular 
subject, and nof, we presume, to go into detail as to the general state of the 
different workhouses. Whether any of the facts which we are about to narrate 
as a specimen of the condition of these asylums, in respect to the Casual Wards, 
came under the notice of Messrs. Farre, Toynbee, and Martin, we cannot decide. 
We are inclined to think that these gentlemen are even now ignorant of the 
state in which thousands of the Casual Poor are huddled together in the different 
workhouses, and we charitably hope that the Guardians of the several Unions 
are also thoroughly unacquainted with these facts. We may as well state that 
the evidence has been forwarded to us by the Superintendant of the Free Refuge 
and Lavatory, established by the National and Philanthropic Association, 
Leicester Square, the particulars are the “returns” of the 8th, 9th, and 12th 
of June, ultimo. 


Stranp Unron.—No accommodation for washing persons—soap and towel not 
furnished. | 
Evidence—MarGaret CULLEN. 
Bedding—A mattrass and rug, the rug contained vermin. 
Evidence—Parrick M‘Gran. 
LAMBETH.—Soap and towels not furnished, slept four in a bed. 
Bedding—A mattrass and filthy rug. 
Evidence—JANE SULLIVAN. 
Kensineton.— Womens Ward.—Loose straw to lie on—rugs in a very filthy 
state, many prefer lying on the boards where straw has not been cast—the 
straw is full of vermin—room infested with rats and mice, have seen them. 
No soap or towels furnished. 
Evidence—ANN SLADE and ANN SAkER. 
Mens Ward.—Loose straw for bed—very old and full of 
vermin—privy in ward, full of soil—urinal in ward also, basin flooded, bad 
ventilation and most offensive smells—no soap or towels furnished. 
Evidence—Cuaruis Moss. 
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No rugs for covering—rats or mice burrowing in the straw in which my 
head was resting. 
Evidence—DanieL BuTcHeErs. 
Wrsr Lonpon.—Dirty boarded floor for bed, no coverg—no soap nor towels 
furnished—no supper given—4oz. bread morning. Dismissed between 
five and six o'clock, A.M. 
Evidence—MarGaret CuLuine and Mary Day. 
One rug to four or five persons on the night of the 9th of June. 
Kvidence—ELizaABETH Taytor and Mary ANN CLARKE. 
Three rugs served to about twenty men, 12th of June—rugs covered 
with vermin. 
Evidence—THomas WHITE. 
WHITECHAPEL—Straw mattrass and filthy rugs—no soap nor towels furnished. 
Sr. Pancras.—Bedding, mattrasses, and rugs, rugs dirty—no soap nor towels 
furnished—no supper given—4oz. bread and a small piece of cheese given 
in the morning, after breaking a bushel of stones. 
Evidence—Wm. Frits and ANN WILLIAMSON. 
IsLincron.—Had two handfuls of filthy straw to lie on—a dirty ragged rug 
full of vermin for a covering—no soap nor towels furnished. 
Evidence—CuHar.ss TAYLOR. 
Hoisorn.—Bed, the bare boards, old and dirty rug—no soap nor towels fur- 
nished. 
Evidence—Tuomas JONES. 
Women's Ward.—The same. 
Curxsea.—Bed, dirty loose straw, a few rugs—no soap nor towels furnished. 
Kvidence—Jane WriLuiAMs and Mary Awn Davies. 
Dirty straw, and full of vermin, six or seven rugs to about forty per- 
sons—washed his shirt in canal and dried it before admission—next 
morning was ashamed to look on it from the effects of the dirty straw 
and rugs. 
Evidence—Witutam Cox. 
Sr. Luxn’s.—Bed, loose straw and tattered rugs, very dirty and filthy-——-pump 
water for two hours before bed-time—received 5o0z. bread--no breakfast given. 
KEvidence—Wmn. Perry, Gro. W1ILuLIAMs, and JoHN Cooper. 
St. MarTIn’s.— Sleep two in a bed—an entire bath at night—one oz. of soap 
to one woman and six children. 
Evidence—ANN Metcatrs and Francis RowLanp. 
Such is a fair specimen of the state of the Casual Wards of the Unions in the 
greatest and wealthiest metropolis of the world. We believe that whatever 
are the faults which can be laid to the charge of our public institutions 
generally, that the charge of uncleanliness is not in the catalogue. ‘They are 
generally models of cleanliness and order, and we would be glad to know the 
reason why the poor-houses, the asylums of so many thousands of our fellow- 
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creatures, are kept in this disgusting state. Would the maintenance of cleanli- 
ness cost too much ?—Or is it that the different Guardians and Masters do not 
appreciate cleanliness. Is water scarce ?—Is soap dear? We put these ques- 
tions to the Guardians of the different Unions, and we know their replies :— 
«Oh! they are not our poor, they are only the Casual Poor.’ Very good: but 
they are men—they are Englishmen—and we are in duty bound to afford them 
decent and cleanly shelter in the hour of their adversity. The law gives thema 
right to it ; and those who undertake to administer the law are morally guilty 
of neglecting those duties which they voluntary imposed upon themselves. 
They sought the office of Guardian for the sake of what? Was it for honour ? 
If it were so surely they deserve it not. We are not insensible to the turmoil 
and trouble connected with the office when its duties are properly administered. 
Nay, we are bound to admit that the duties are of an unpleasant and often of a 
thankless character, but no man has a right to place himself in the position of a 
Guardian unless he understands, and is willing honestly to fill, the office. 

But we have another plea for the state of the Casual Wards of the Metropo- 
litan Workhouses, and we own that it is a very prevalent one. The feeling is 
shared by thousands of the middle, and, for aught we know, of the upper, 
classes of society. It is that the poor love dirt. We are not told the reason 
why they have such a peculiar liking ; and seeing that they are anatomically 
constructed, and physically constituted, in every respect like their superiors, we 
are at a loss to know why they have such an innate love of dirt. We very 
much fear that the means of maintaining cleanliness are not so prevalent among 
the poor as they are with the higher classes. "We could unravel the mystery if 
we were told that a certain portion of the poorer classes embraced uncleanliness. 
The murderer and the thief seek the lowest haunts, where filth reigns rampant, 
because there the eye of the world does not penetrate ; but that the whole—or 
even a majority—of our poor are willingly and wantonly dirty, we most strongly 
deny. 

The doctrine against which we have protested is remarkable for one feature— 
it is very simple. Go to the masters or any of the officers of the different 
workhouses and you will be told that it is correct. “The poor do love 
uncleanliness ;”’ they are all, so they say, “a set of dirty, lazy wretches ;” but 
we should prefer the testimony of more disinterested persons than the authori- 
tics referred to. From the specimen which we have seen of these official gen- 
tlemen, we are by no means certain that they themselves embrace with alacrity, 
either work or water ; and we are very much afraid, to use the old saying, 
‘‘they measure other people’s corn by their bushel.” At all events those 
who have looked upon humanity with a kinder, if not keener, eye, believe this, 
that give the labouring and the poorer classes the same means as are now 
enjoyed by their superiors, and they will maintain the same standard of cleaunli- 
ness. To argue to the contrary betrays a narrowness of mind, and is also 
indicative of a want of knowledge of human nature. Of the moral and 
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physical evils, as well as the disease, attendant on the existence of such whole- 
sale evils as are contained in the ‘“ Returns’ which have called forth this 
article, it is not our intention for the present to speak. Such a hideous mass 
of pollution is certainly a scandal to us as a nation. Foreigners point at us the 
finger of scorn for such acts, and we richly deserve it. They say, that before 
we yearn for other lands to civilize we should elevate our own poor, and this is 
true. There is no denying the fact that England has enough to accomplish for 
centuries to come in raising her poor from that depth of degradation into 
which ages of neglect have permitted them to sink. Those who lead the van 
in this mighty work, will deserve better of their country than the greatest con- 
queror the world ever saw, for as uncleanliness and ungodliness are akin, so 
shall these philanthropists wear “a crown of righteousness which fadeth not 
away.” 


INTRA-MURAL INTERMENTS. 


is . ‘i * How many of our churches and chapels would be 
shunned as pest-houses, could the eye peer beneath the cushioned and comfort- 
able pew, and witness the foulness in the vault beneath, which engenders the 
musky and peculiar atmosphere pervading many of the metropolitan places of 
worship; did those who attend divine service on the sabbath day enter the cel- 
lars in which the dead are deposited, and observe the coffins piled to the ceiling, 
packed together so as to occupy the smallest possible space, all reeking with 
moisture ; and reflect that the contents of each zs poison, slowly issues from the 
crevices, which, after a time, gape wider and wider, and admit into the air co- 
pious volumes of this active agent of disease and death. Shall we then remain 
content that thousands drop into their shrouds only to magnify the evil and 
revenge the apathy which sacrificed them, the very malaria which is diffused is 
a voice from the dead, which must not be any longer disregarded by the living. 
Morality, decency, and every humanizing principle implanted in our heart, de- 
mand that interments shall not continue to take place amid the turmoil, confu- 
sion, and excitement of a crowded thoroughfare or densely populated district ; 
is it not much more natural and consonant with dictates of humanity to deposit 
the ashes of the dead in a retired spot, harmonizing in its quiet and peaceful 
character with the stillness and gravity of death itself. We can there surround 
the ashes of a beloved relative or esteemed friend with tokens of the affectionate 
remembrance which dwells in our hearts, thereby indulging the better feelings 
of humanity, so can we muse uninterruptedly on the virtues of those who have 
passed away ; and none will say a better state of society is not evinced where 
the mortal remains of the departed are respected.—Original Scrap. 
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CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE: 


ITS SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL ADVANTAGES. 


BY THOMAS DUNHILL, ESQ. C. E. 





Ir is somewhat remarkable, that notwithstanding the scientific research, and 
mechanical ingenuity displayed in the never ending appliances of steam power 
to the multifarious manufactures of this country ; the furnace—with here and 
there an exception—continues to be built after the most primitive fashion, and 
would appear expressly devised to destroy rather than consume, a maximum. 
amount of fuel in the production of a minimum degree of heat. 

Those costly monuments, to our folly, which tower into the air high above 
the church steeples,* belching forth sans intermission, dense, black and con- 
sumable vapor, spreading a dark and dismal canopy over the bee hives of the 
nation, excluding the light of day, and filling the air with a mass of impurity, 
which condensed, descends in an impalpable and interminable shower of soot, 
proclaim us short-sighted or apathetic in an inexcusable degree, while we 
remain content to risk our health and lives by daily inhaling an atmosphere 
teeming with such foulness, rather than endeavour to awaken a few to the 
senseless waste which this disgusting nuisance involves. 

Five years since Parliament, with a view to direct popular attention to the 
‘Smoke Nuisance,” appointed a select committee to investigate the matter, and 
two years subsequently a second inquiry was instituted, many valuable facts were 
elicited, and the reports, while confirming the existence of, and condemning this 
intolerable and unnecessary evil, recommended legislative interference if manu- 
facturers wilfully blind to their own interest continued a practice now proved to 
be so materially prejudical to the public health. 

Smoke is the result of imperfect combustion ; imperfect combustion arises 
from a deficient or ill regulated supply of air to mix with, and act on the in- 
flammable matter ; it follows therefore, that whatever may be the mechanical 
arrangement, peculiar to any expedients for the consumption of smoke, they all 
resolve themselves into, and in fact, are simply modifications of properly 
regulated ventilators, a better system of ventilation being the only principle 
which is generally applicable, and although many ingenious contrivances, all 
possessing something admirable, have been invented, perhaps the best, because 
the simplest is “the smoke consuming and self-fuelling furnace,” patented 
by Mr. Samuel Hall, of Manchester, a brief description of which may not prove 
uninteresting :— 


* An instance is recorded in a popular work, of a chimney in the town of Warrington, 
which is carried up to the extraordinary height of four hundred and forty feet. 
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In place of the ordinary method of enclosing the front of the furnace—with 
brick-work and a door for the supply of fuel, Mr. Hall extends three plates of 
iron about an inch apart, forming thereby two chambers for supplying thin 
sheets of air above the mass of fuel lying on the fire bars, and which, being 
regulated by a horizontal plate, capable of partially or entirely closing these 
chambers, afford the necessary ingredient for effecting the complete combus- 
tion of every particle of smoke, or inflammable gas before it can be carried into 
the chimney, which only serves as a vent for such products as are inconsuma- 
ble ; fourteen furnaces are ventilated upon this principle at the Royal Mint, 
and emit no more smoke than would arise from a supply of coke, though fed 
with the most bituminous kind of fuel. 

It will, however, be evident that the efficacy of all devices for regulating the 
supply of air to the furnace would be considerably impaired, so long as the 
practice of throwing open the doors for the purpose of shooting in the fuel 
every few minutes, was retained, and Mr. Hall obviates this in his self-fuelling 
furnace im the following ingenious manner. 

A capacious coal hopper is constructed in front of the: furnace, having a 
longitudinal passage thereinto, about three inches wide, at the bottom of the 
hopper, being level with the fire bars, that rest on cross bearers, and to which 
a horizontal motion is communicated by means of eccentrics, placed on a revolv- 
ing shaft, and working between forks attached to the underside of the bars ; 
upon the upper side thereof are a series of projecting pieces, extending from 
the hopper into the furnace, presenting inclined planes toward the former, and 
right angles to the bridge of the latter ; so that when the eccentrics are put 
in motion, causing the fire bars to move to and fro, the fuel is supplied by these 
projections, their right angled ends, pushing it into the furnace, while their 
inclined planes slide beneath so that it be not drawn back again; and this process 
continues in regular course until the contents of the hopper are exhausted, or 
the working of the eccentrics purposely arrested ; but it should be observed 
that the supply of fuel is governed according to will and proportioned to the 
speed of the eccentrics, from three quarters to one revolution per minute having 
been found sufficient in practice. 

There are other minute details which ensure the accurate consumption in the 
furnace of all combustible matter that enters, or is produced therein, but suffice it 
to say that no smoke escapes from the chimney of these furnaces and clinkers 
are the only residue found in the chamber provided for their reception. 

In common with all other reforms which tend to make our towns and cities 
healthy and habitable places, an enormous saving is realized to the intelligent 
manufacturer who consumes his own smoke, this has been stated by inventors 
as high as twenty-five per cent. but the results of several careful experiments 
have proved that a saving of fourteen to twenty per cent. is actually realized 
by those whose furnaces are constructed upon scientific principles; thus, in the 
case of Mr. John Gott of Leeds, whose consumption approximates seventy 
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thousand tons every year, now that he has adopted a smoke apparatus, effects 
a saving of near ten thousand tons annually, (vide evidence before Select Com- 
mittee,) a handsome well merited reward for the anxiety he has evinced to render 
his extensive manufactories in the least degree prejudicial to his neighbours. 

Those best qualified to express a sound opinion have affirmed that, in their 
judgment, disease of the lungs may originate and is accelerated by inhalation 
of sooty impurities which load the atmosphere of large towns and manufacturing 
districts ; this foreign matter lodges in the chest and iritates the mucuous mem- 
brane, producing a violent cough, and at length so serious does the affection 
become from continued iritation, more prejudicial as they (the lungs) ar2 more 
sensitive and tender, consequently less able to resist its effects, that confirmed 
consumption ensues, and life is unnecessarily sacrificed. 

That smoke is injurious to the sanitary condition of the people when ex- 
posed to its influence, is a demonstrated fact admitting of no dispute; one instance 
of its effects may be referred to in support of this argument, and was exhibited 
in the case of Knight’s old established flower garden at Chelsea, near which 
Messrs. Christy having erected their steam flour mills, the smoke from their 
chimneys rendered it impossible for the nursery-man to rear delicate flowers in 
the garden referred to as heretofore, while the more hardy sort never attained 
any degree of perfection, until upon the representations of the proprietor, 
stating the injury to his property, Messrs. Christy adopted Juckes’ patent 
furnaces, which effectually remedied the evil, and the flower garden budded forth, 
in due season blooming in all its pristine beauty ; Messrs. Christy too, realized 
a saving of two hundred and fifty pounds per annum by their courtesy and con- 
sideration. 

In the face of such evidence, manufacturers are found with unaccountable 
perverseness, prejudice, and ignorance, to resort to any expedient for the pur- 
pose of evading the smoke clause (if there be one) in their local nuisance acts » 
but the right one—prevention. ‘They erect lofty chimneys at an enormous ex- 
pense to create an artificial draught through their smoke-choked furnaces, and 
waste thousands of tons of fuel to maintain a nuisance which is most destructive 
to the health and property of their fellow creatures, while the inexpensive remedy 
is offered them; but ‘‘Sanitary Reform” is making rapid strides, and will I 
trust ere long, grapple with and for ever annihilate this costly absurdity. 


North Brixton, June 29th, 1848. 


The smoke clauses in the Health of Towns Bill, yet, alas in articulo, were admirably 
framed ; andit is much to be regretted they were withdrawa before the Bill, which specially 
provided for this nuisance, and is now under the consideration of the Upper House, had 
passed into law, as if any accident should interrupt its progress, a year’s delay must ensue 
before the evils we have but imperfectly described can be suppressed by a. legislative 
enactment. 
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POOR LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 


{In the preceding number of our Magazine, we ventured to assert that the time 
had arrived when dispensaries and all the out-door relief at hospitals might be 
done away with, and the money subscribed devoted to other purposes. The 
amount collected for the support of these institutions is, in our opinion, extrava- 
gantly spent, as we shewed on comparing the expence of the medical attendance 
upon paupers with the medical relief to the patients of dispensaries, and the 
eut-door applicants at hospitals. As regards the money which is expended upon 
the class of persons who, although in comfortable circumstances, think it no 
shame to apply as indigents to the hospitals, it could not be more appropriatelv 
spent, than in extending the benefit of these valuable institutions to an increased 
number of inmates, for we do not anticipate, that even with a more perfect sys- 
tem of medical relief to the poor, we should be able to dispense with the valu- 
able aid that hospitals afford to the sick and wounded within the walls of these 
institutions. 

All that we are anxious to contend for is, that medical relief to the poor should 
be so extended as to supersede the use of dispensaries, and out-door relief at 
hospitals. Under the ancient poor law, it was not the custom to provide at the 
expense of parishes, medical relief to the sick. It is a practice which has be- 
come engrafted upon the Poor Laws, whether advantageously or otherwise, is a 
question well worthy of the deepest consideration. It needs, however, no ar- 
gument to prove that medical relief, if continued to be afforded under the 
present system of the Poor Law, ought to be in every way efficient, and no 
person, at all acquainted with the subject, can fail to come to the conclusion, 
that the present mode of administering medical relief to the poor needs consi- 
derable amendment. 

The most prominent evils of the present system, are— 

1. The want of a fixed principle of medical remuneration. 

2. The immense amount of unprofitable labour which is thrown upon medical 
officers in requiring them to keep useless books. 

3. The time of the medical officers being divided between his public and pri- 
vate practice. 

4. The pecuniary interest of the medical officers in those unions, where the 
drugs are not provided for the sick in workhouses, being at variance with their 
duties. 

5. The extraordinary regulation of the Poor Law Board, in allowing payment 
for important surgical cases, when occurring out of the workhouse, and not when 
oceurring within. 

6. The want of a resident medical officer in every large workhouse. 

7. The uncertain tenure of office of the medical officers. 
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8. The want of a proper facility of access from the pauper to the medical 
office. 

9. The amount for medical attendance being only 3 in part, instead of being 
altogether, paid out of the consolidated fund. 

10. The want of Poor Law Medical Inspectors. As we cannot discuss the 
whole of the above points in our present number, we shall defer the considera- 
tion of the last five to our next. 

The remuneration of the medical officers appears to be left to the discrimina- 
tion of the Board of Guardians, who, for the most part, act in a most capri- 
cious manner. In some of the Unions the payment to the medical officers is 
liberal, and the Boards of Guardians act with much courtesy and gentlemanly 
feeling towards them. In the township of Bradford, the two medical officers, 
Mr. Poppleton and Mr. Roberts receive 9627. 6s. per annum, for their services, 
which is at the rate of 6s. 6d. per case, exclusive of midwifery. Whena medical 
man receives annually nearly 500. for his public services, as appears to be the 
case, in the Bradford Union, the public may fairly expect that the principal part 
of the medical officers’ time will be devoted to the duties of the Union, but in 
how few instances can this be expected; the salary which many of the medical 
officers receive, not being sufficient to pay for the drugs. We are, however, 
glad to find that the public is beginning to feel interested in this matter, as has 
been evinced by a coroner’s jury, in the case of Thos, Harrington, who was 
stated to have died from the neglect of a Medical Union Officer, when the fol- 
lowing verdict was delivered :—‘“ That the deceased died a natural death, and 
the jury are of opinion that a liberal compensation should be afforded to a com- 
petent number of medical officers, whose duties are to attend to the poor.” 
Again, at an inquest held in the Guildford Union, the subjoined was appended 
to the verdict, ‘that the medical officer ought to have a sufficient salary to 
enable him to keep a horse.” Mr. Lord, in an exceedingly well written letter, 
on Poor Law Medical Relief, addressed to Mr. C. Buller, relates the following 
curious facts: —‘* Within the last ten days a medical officer, of a suburban dis- 
trict, had an order to attend a patient two miles from his house, for whom the 
medicine was fetched by an elderly woman, herself in constant receipt of parish 
relief. One morning she said she would not come any more, as she was ‘ not 
paid enough,’ she, however, was paid by her sick pauper friend more than twice 
as much as was given by the Board of Guardians to the surgeon who attended 
her.” In another part of his letter, Mr. Lord states that ‘(a gentleman, who 
has charge of a large Metropolitan Union Workhouse, in which are many pa- 
tients, for whom extra diet was ordered, sought to engage a clerk to do the 
mere writing and copying; but he found that half his salary was required as 
payment for this part alone of his non-medical duty!’’ It is easy to under- 
stand how it happens that the Poor Law Authorities have thrust such an un- 
necessary amount of labour upon the medical officers. It is not so much for the 
purpose of providing a check upon the master of the workhouse, but to give the 
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medical officer as much trouble as possible, to prevent him ordering extras. 
The hours which it takes a medical officer to copy from week to week the names 
of all the patients in a large workhouse, who are upon extra diet, must sadly 
encroach upon that time which ought to be devoted to the attendance upon the 
sick. Did this labour answer any useful purpose, we believe that medical men 
would not complain of the work, provided they were adequately paid for it. 

In the Orsett Union, the medical officers appear to be well satisfied, not only 
with the salaries they receive, but also with the conduct of the guardians. We 
might cite other instances where the best feelings exist between the guardians 
and the medical officers, and it will be found, that where this good feeling exists, 
the paupers are well attended to. We are in great hopes that Mr. C. Buller 
will turn his attention to this important part of the Poor Laws, and will either 
advise a separation between ordinary and medical relief to the destitute, or ad- 
vise a more just arrangement to be made between the guardians and the medical 
officers. Mr. Buller may rest assured that unless a change for the better be 
not soon adopted the poor will not much longer receive that medical care and 
attention they now have. We agree with the remark of the Editor of the 
Times, “that the emoluments of the medical officer are generally so contempti- 
ble that the loss of their appointments is scarcely worth consideration;” and the 
reason which is assigned by many of the existing Medical Officers of Unions is, 
that they are in daily expectation that their situations will be rendered more 
lucrative, and that they have so long borne the ‘‘ burden and heat of the day” 
that they are unwilling to leave to their successors those advantages they have 
been contending for. ‘The ratepayers at large, and the poor generally, are reap- 
ing the advantage of this hope. 

As our remarks upon the inadequacy of the payment to the Union Medical 
Officer have already far exceeded our intended limits, we shall conclude this part 
of our subject by briefly commenting upon the 5th and 8th resolutions of the 
Poor Law Medical Memorial which we published in a former number of our 
Magazine. They relate to the payment for important surgical cases, occurring 
in the workhouse as well as in ‘‘ out-door cases.” We are really at a loss to 
understand how such a refinement in the act of adjusting the expense of the 
Union to the supposed labours of the medical officer should have entered the 
imaginations of the Poor Law Board; but it is a fact, that surgical operations 
are only to be paid for when performed out of the workhouse. Such a struggle 
that this regulation may occasion in the breast of a conscientious, yet, perhaps, 
poor medical man, we shall not attempt to describe. Suffice it for us to say, we 
know some instances where medical men have preferred the chance of saving the 
life of a patient, by ordering him to be removed to the workhouse before per- 
forming an operation, to the certainty of losing his fee. We regret to find that, 
in most instances, when medical men have consulted the interest of the patients in 
attending to them in cases of emergency, payment has been refused by the 
Board of Guardians, and the refusal has been sanctioned by the Poor Law 
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Board, as happened to Mr. Bainbridge of Tooting, who was called up in the 
middle of the night to perform an operation on the wife of a man, whose entire 
earnings did not exceed 14s. a week, and because no order was given to Mr. 
Bainbridge to attend her, either by the guardians, their relieving officer, or an 
overseer, the payment was refused; when, from the history of the case, it is mani- 
fest, that the poor woman owed her life to the prompt and efficient attention she 
received at the hands of Mr. Bainbridge. It is singular, that the first official 
letter we saw of the New Poor Law Board, signed by Viscount Ebrington, 
should have been on the side of injustice, instead of, as we hoped, on the side of 
humanity, and we were not a little surprised, when, on reading the debates on 
Lord Ashley’s resolutions, the noble Viscount should state, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, as vice-chairman of a Board of Guardians, that when a medical 
officer administered assistance in urgent cases, it was almost always sanctioned 
by the Board of Guardians at the next meeting. 

Much of the bickering about expence would be obviated if the Union Medi- 
cal Officers were paid out of the consolidated fund, as suggested in the 8th 
resolution of the Committee. ‘The half of the amount of salaries is paid at pre- 
sent out of the consolidated fund, and if the medical officers were to be entirely 
paid by the Government, their utility, respectability, and comfort, would be in- 
creased. Government interferes very properly, we think, in the administration 
of the grant which is given for educational purposes; and we have every reason 
to believe, that the medical poor relief of the country would be upon a much 
more satisfactory footing, if the government would undertake its superintend- 
ence either through the Poor Law Board or with the assistance of medical in- 

-spectors. Sir George Grey assures us that the question of expence was one 
subordinate to what was necessary to secure efficient medical relief. Mr. Chas. 
Buller says that, although the salaries of the medical officers have increased, he 
yet thought they might be further augmented. In many districts he thought 
they were insufficient. He looked to the maintenance of the character of the 
public servants, as one of the main securities for the efficient discharge of the 
public service, and he thought it was absolutely necessary that medical officers 
should receive a more adequate remuneration for their labours. It would be 
his endeavour, as much as was in his power, to secure to them a more adequate 
remuneration for their labour. ‘‘ His deliberate opimion, however, was, that if 
they wished a larger and more complete system of medical relief for the poor, 
it was not possible to administer it through local agency, or, by a charge upon 
local funds, but they must devise some system of central administration, and 
give from the funds of the country a system of medical relief adequate to their 
ideas.” And this new system is, in our opinion, devoutly to be wished for. 
Let the administration of medical relief to the poor be separate and distinct 
from the Poor Laws, and we are satisfied that the poor will not only be better 
attended to than at present, but it will be more useful and less expensive to the 
public, than the combined expences of dispensaries, out-door relief at hospitals, 
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and Union Medical Relief, as at present administered. Mr. Rumsay, who has 
paid a good deal of attention to the subject, states—‘ The public safety requires 
that, in every district, there should be a fully-qualified medical practitioner, 
employed by the State, not only to visit the sick paupers, and to attend to such 
casual applicants as may be in any way chargeable to the public, but also to 
investigate the sanitary condition of all the poor within his district.” Whether 
it would be judicious to combine the daties of the existing medical officers of the 
Poor Law Union with those of the district officers of health, is a question upon 
which much difference of opinion exists. The advocates of sanitary reform say, 
that the duties of a district officer of health are sud generis, and cannot, without 
detriment, be combined with any other. 


“ ANYTHING WILL DO FOR LONDON.” 


Tuer heading of this article will appear to wear a strange character, but it 
means a good deal. The great metropolis absorbs a large portion of the 
strength and wealth of the whole kingdom. Here every delicacy is to be had at 
all times : choice fruits and exotics may be found in abundance ; the epicurean, 
and the lover of flowers, may ever satiate themselves ; in fact, anything that is 
to be obtained in the civilised world is to be found in London. Hence there is 
a pretty mixture of the good and bad. The phrase “ anything will do for Lon- 
don” is very popular in the country, and the meaning of it is simply this, that 
among the immense mass of imports of every description, especially in regard to 
food, the craftily-disposed are enabled to palm off on the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis those things which, according to the vulgar saying, would not “go 
down” in the country. But in no case is the truth of these remaks better ex- 
emplified than in the supply of animal food to London, to which, in a recent 
number of this periodical, we called public attention. In that article we gave a 
pretty account of the sale of live cattle in Smithfield, and of animal food in 
Newgate Market, and some of the daily and weekly press did us the honour to 
copy the facts therein stated. We have, in consequence of these statements, 
been assailed in no gentle terms by the meat-salesmen of Newgate, and we 
thank them for this proof of our desire to fulfil our duty as public journalists. 
Now, we do not wish to single out Newgate Market as the object of our notice 
but for one reason, and that is that the corporation take pride to themselves, 
and cling with desperate tenacity to the thought, that all the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the city are “not to be surpassed.” But we put to them this ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ Have you proved your position?’’? No: they have thrown on the 
sanitary reformers the onus of proving to the contrar:, and that evils of the most 
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glaring and of the most nauseating character are allowed and countenanced by 
the City authorities themselves. It is presumed that it does not require the 
utmost skill of the physiologist to distinguish between animal food, which is fit 
and that which is unfit, for human consumption. Any whose organs of sight 
and smell are not conveniently blunted, like Mr. Kelsey, one of the City 
officers, who “could not smell,’’ is capable of making the distinction ; but 
such is the apathy of the corpuration in regard to this most important branch 
of public health, that.we believe an Egyptian mummy might be passed in New- 
gate market as perfectly eatable. Hundreds of diseased sheep and pigs are 
weekly sold in the city markets. The most prevalent of these diseases is the 
Spanish small-pox; and we have it from the very best authority that a distin- 





guished grazier—a British peer—weekly transmits, or causes to be transmitted, 
to Newgate Market, some hundred or two of these diseased cattle. The reader 
will have noticed in the public press, that recently the inspector of Smithfield 
Market has been rather active in discovering diseased cattle brought thereto ; 
but the meat salesman averts the consequence of this new-born zeal by sending 
his cart to the “layers,” about thirty miles in the country, at which places the 
unhealthy cattle are now killed; and so profitable does this disgusting and con- 
traband trade prove, that some of the meat-salesmen employ men to bring 
nothing but diseased meat. ‘There is always a good supply in quantity on hand 
at Newgate and Tyler’s Market. While the sound and wholesome meat fetches 
in wholesale quantities from 4s. to 6s. per stone of 8lbs., the current price of 
diseased meat varies from 8s. to 8s. 8d. a stone. The diseases which generally 
afflict cattle are, and have been for some years, alarmin'gly on the increase, and 
we think that the time is now come when the government should institute an 
inquiry into the subject. ‘The government, in reference to the health of the 
people, stands im loco parentis, and the Public Health Bill, deficient though it 
be, will prove a valuable acquisition to the present imperfect laws affecting the 
best interests of the people. We should be deluding ourselves, as well as our 
readers, if we did not declare that there is scarcely any cause which more gene- 
rally affects the health of the people than the consumption of impure animal 
food; and we would urgently insist on the necessity of some measure being 
enacted which would punish most severely those persons who knowingly and 
wickedly sell diseased meat. The Public Health Bill in this, as in many other 
instances, is very impotent—-showing that the government are not aware of the 
extent of the evils, as to legislate in the matter is a work of no great difficulty. 
In the case of the City of London, there is a kind of ‘inspector’ appointed 
by the corporation. Many of the members of the corporation are meat sales- 
men, who therefore could expect that this official would do his duty to the 
public at the cost of his employers? It is very common in Newgate Market to. 
send for the inspector, if the salesman, conscientiously, of course, thinks the 
meat is tainted. The officer knows his duty, if he cannot perform it, and 
declares that the meat is saleable, although he is inwardly convineed to the 
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contrary. The meat is, then, sold by authority. We are apt to disclaim 
against the tyranny of the eastern potentates, but with them justice is often 
quick and effectual. We doubt not that in the east the punishment of such 
official neglect on the one hand, and avarice on the other, would be of this 
description—that the seller of diseased meat, and the official who countenanced 
its sale, should eat it themselves. Such a remedy we confidently recommend to 
the government, and we would guarantee its effectiveness. 

While we write we perceive the subject has been brought before parliament 
by Mr. Bagge, and in reply to the honourable gentleman, Mr. Labouchere 
stated, “that about the end of September last the government received infor- 
mation that a disease had appeared among the sheep—being a species of small- 
pox of a fatal and contagious description—and that there were strong grounds 
for supposing that it had been produced by diseased sheep imported from abroad, 
principally from the north of Germany. A system of close inspection of all 
sheep imported from Germany was immediately instituted, and such other mea- 
sures adopted as were thought necessary. The government had also obtained a 
report on the subject from Mr. Simmonds, a veterinary surgeon, who stated 
that he had examined six ships, containing 2,300 sheep, and that he had not 
found a single case of disease among them. Thus the case stood till quite 
recently. He had since received information that the disease had appeared 
extensively and in aggravated form in the eastern counties. He had been in 
communication with the Board of Customs on the subject, and had been 
informed that since October last, although there had been a strict system of 
examination with regard to all the cattle and sheep imported, only one case of a 
diseased animal had been found, and that had been imported from Hamburgh 
last Saturday, That diseased animal had immediately been destroyed. He 
could assure the honourable member that the attention of the Custom-house 
officers, particularly at the eastern parts, had been directed to the subject, and 
orders given, not only that all diseased animals should be destroyed, but that 
the flocks of which they formed a part should remain in quarantine for a certain 
number of days.” Now we are very apt to run away with notions that great 
evils are imported commodities. The system of “close inspection on all sheep 
imported from Germany” is, we dare say, a very proper precaution, but why 
not have a close inspection also in Smithfield? The German grazier knows 
that it would not be to his interest to send diseased cattle to England. The 
fear of contagion and death on the passage would teach him to the contrary. 
But there is no such fear in the minds of our own countrymen ; the means of 
transport are so easy, and the precautionary measures against the sale of dis- 
eased cattle are so lax, that every inducement is offered to them to persevere in 
palming off on the public that which is unfit for human food. 

Before concluding this article, we must do justice to the merits of an indi- 
vidual who, for upwards of twenty years, has called public attention to this sub- 
ject. This gentleman is Mr. Charles Whitlaw, the eminent bctanist, who has 
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published several works on the diseases of cattle. But what can one person do, 
however indefatigable? He may, it is true, “cast his book upon the waters,” 
and the fruits may be seen “ after many days,” but the chances are that the labour 
will be lost in the whirpool of public opinion. We see it every day. He that 
reaps is not at all times the sower ; and this is too often the case with those 
who are in advance of the age in which they live. They who, in honest zeal, 
pursue with unceasing patience a great and important question, may be rewarded 
with public opinion setting them down as ‘‘ well-meaning men,” their lives pass 
away and the subject has become ripe ; those who did not cultivate the flower 
then pluck it, and share a crown, the wreath of which was prepared by him 
who, perhaps, is then mingled with the dust. So goes on the world. He 
who serves the public has often an arbitrary master. 

In the mighty chaos of public opinion, as it always exists in the metropolis, 
there is nothing more difficult than to be heard. It matters not how important 
the text : you may preach, but cannot move two millions of human beings all 
engaged in making money, for that is their sole end and aim. You may preach 
on “chopping up the dead,” or “ poising the living,” to no purpose, and thus 
the country folk think—and think justly, that “anyTHING WILL DO FOR 
LONDON.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


(AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.) 


CLAUSE. 

1. Exempts the whole of the Metropolis from the operation of the Bill. 

2. Deprives the meaning of certain words in the Bill. 

3. Names the Act ‘*The Public Health Act, 1848.” 

4. The Board of Health is constituted by this clause under the name of 
‘©The General Board of Health.” Its duration is fixed for five years. The 
Chief Commissioners of Woods and Forests “for the time being,” and two 
persons appointed by the Crown, are to constitute the Board. 

5. Enables the Board to appoint a paid Secretary and Clerks, to be approved 
of by the Treasury. The employés are removable at the will of the Board. 

6. Gives the same power to appoint “ Inspectors.” 

7. One of the Members of the Board of Health is to be paid; and this 
clause fixes the rate of payment to Superintending Inspectors at Three Guineas 
per day exclusive of travelling expenses. 

8. Upon a Petition of more than One-Tenth of the Inhabitants (such One- 
Tenth to consist of at least Thirty Persons), of any district, one of the Super- 
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intending Inspectors, directed by the Board of Health, may make a Public 
Enquiry as to the Sanitary condition, &c., of such district. 

9. Superintending Inspector to give Fourteen days public notice of his inten- 
tion of making the inquiries ; and he must cause his Report to be distributed 
to the local authorities of the districts inspected. 

10. Enables the Privy Council to apply the Act to such districts at the 
request of the General Board of Health. 

11. The preliminary expences of the Enyuiries, and all costs for carrying 
the Act into execution, to be paid out of the “General District Rates,’ by 
order of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and the payment may 
be extended over a period of five years, in which case the amount remaining un- 
paid will be chargeable with interest at five per cent. per annum. 

12. In cases where there exists a Mayor and Town Council they are to form 
the Local Boards of Health ; and, under peculiar circumstances, the selection 
of the Members of the Local Board is left partly to the Town Council and partly 
to the Owners and Rate-payers. 

13. Clause 13 is a very important one, and we shall give it entire in our next 
number. 

Clause 14. Enacts that the number or numbers of Local Buards shall be re- 
gulated by “Order in Council or Provisional Order,”’ and it also provides, in the 
usual way, for filling up any vacancies which may occur. 

15. Provides that if any Corporate Borough or part of a Borough be included 
in the Act for the purposes of main sewerage only, the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the district shall constitute the Local Board of Health for the same. 

16. Members of the Local Boards to be resident within the district, or within 
seven miles, and the amount of property or rate-paying qualifications to be fixed 
by such “ Order in Council or Provisional Order.” The property qualification 
need not exceed 1,000/., or 30/7. a-year rental. 

17. Gives the form of declaration, respecting the qualifications in the last 
clause, which every Member of the Local Board must make. 

18. Any elected Member who has not signed the declaration within three 
months after his election, or attended the Board meetings for a like period, is 
disqualified. 

19, Disqualifies as Members of the Local Board all bankrupts, insolvents, 
or persons who have compounded with their creditors ; also persons who have 
accepted office under the Board, under the penalty of 501. 

20. Gives a plurality of votes as follows :-—Under 502. one vote; above 501. 
and under 1002. two votes; above 100/, and under 1502. three votes ; above 
150/. and under 2002. four votes; and a vote for every additional 50/. until 
the votes amount to six. If the owner is also occupier he can vote as both. 

21. If any defective proceedings happen in the election of the Local Boards 
the proceedings are still to be valid. | 

22, The expenses of the election of Boards to be defrayed out of General 


District Rates. 
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23. Exempts Oxford and Cambridge from the operations of the Act. 

24, In case any district, under the operation of the Act, becomes a Corporate 
Borough, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses are to be the Board of Health. 

25. Defines the periods of the Meetings of the Local Board “at least once 
in each month.’ One-third of the Members to constitute a quorum. 

26. Empowers the Local Boards to take offices, &c., for the transaction of 
business. 

27. The Local Boards may appoint committees of their body. 

28. The Local Boards to appoint their own Surveyor, Treasurer, Inspector of 
Nuisances, and Clerk, and also to remove them at their pleasure. 

29. None of these officers must have an interest in any works executed by 
the Local Boards, or take any fees. 

30. Officers entrusted with money to give security ; and provides a summary 
method of making them account for any defalcation. 

31. The Local Board may appoint a properly-qualified Officer of Health 
whose duties are to be fixed by the General Board of Health. The appoint- 
ment of this officer, and his dismissal, must receive the Sanction of the General 
Board. 

32. The Local Boards may cause maps for the purposes of sewerage, &c., to 
be made, and the following clause provides that the expenses are to be paid out 
of the General District Rate. 

34. All the Sums are vested in the Local Board of the district. 

35. Empowers the Local Boards to purchase existing sewers or drains: the 
succeeding clause gives them power to repair sewers and drains, and to make 
new ones wherever required. 

37. The same power given to empty and cleanse sewers by any method the 
Board may think fit. 

38. No communications to be made with the sewers or drains vested in the 
Local Boards without their consent being first had. 

39. Persons whose property is not within the district under the control of 
the Board may drain into the sewers on paying the Board a fair remuneration. 

40. No new houses to be built without drains, and the latter must communi- 
cate with the sewers if they are within 100 feet of each other; if there is no 
sewer within that distance a covered cesspool must be provided, which must not 
be under the house. In cases of old houses without proper drains communi- 
cating with the sewers, the Local Board has also power to compel the lencilons 
to oe the necessary works. 

. Any drains, wells, or pumps, may be made if determined on at a Public 
iets of the Inhabitants, (three-fifths of the ratepayers being present,) the 
expences to be defrayed out of the poor-rates of the parish, (which must contain 
less than 2,000 inhabitants.) 

42. No new houses, or old houses rebuilt, to be made without a proper 
water-closet or privy, and an ash-pit, under a penalty of less than 201. 
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43. In all factories or buildings, in which upwards of twenty persons are em- 
ployed, the owner or occupier must provide a water-closet or privy—one for 
each sex. 

44. Notice of fourteen days must be given to the Local Board by. parties in- 
tending to build new houses. They must send plans of the drains, &c., for the 
approval of the Board under a penalty of less than 50/., and the Board can also 
cause such honse, &c., to be pulled down. 

45. The Local Board must prevent all drains, privies, water-closets, and ash-pits, 
from becoming a nuisance, or dangerous to health. Power is also given to their 
Surveyor to enter, after twenty-four hours notice, any premises in which such 
ntlisances are supposed to exist “to examine and lay open” all drains, &c. If 
the same is not proved to be a nuisance the Board must pay the expenses 
incutred, and vice versd. ) 

46. Vests the cleansing of the streets in the local boards, and the following 
clause enables them to provide proper receptacles for dust, soil, &c. 

48. Gives power to the Boards to erect Public Water-closets and Privies, the 
expence to be paid out of the General District Rates. 

49. The Boards have power to compel all offensive ditches, drains, &c., to be 
covered over. 

50. No person will be allowed to keep pigs that prove to be a nuisance to his 
neighbours, nor to permit his water-closet to overrun and become offensive. 

51. On the certificate of the Officer of Health (if any), or of two properly- 
qualified medical men, that any house is in a state dangerous to public health, 
the Local Board can compel the owner or occupier to purify the said house. 

52. All slaughter-houses to be registered within three months after the Act 
has been applied to the district. 

53..The*Local Board may provide slaughter-houses, and issue and insist on 
any necessary precautions against uncleanliness and cruelty to animals. 

54. The Inspector of Nuisances may enter the premises of any butcher, fish- 
monger, or poulterer, and condemn unwholesome goods exposed for sale, and 
the parties so offending are subject to a fine of not more than 10/. for each 
offence. 

55. No offensive trades to be commenced after the passing of the Act without 
the approval of the Local Board of the district, and they are to be subject to 
any bye-laws which the Board may make. Parties offending against this clause 
are to be subject to a penalty for each offence, and 40s. per day during the con- 
tinuance of the nuisance. 

56. The Act is not to affect any present law as to nuisance. 

57. All public buildings in which more than twenty persons congregate must 
be ventilated according to the plans laid down by the Local Boards. 

58. All common lodging-houses are to be registered, and subject to the 
approval of the Local Board. 

59. No cellars, built after the passing of the Act, to be used as dwellings, 
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and all such as were built before the passing of the Act cannot be inhabited un- 
less, among other restrictions, they are seven feet in height, and three feet 
above the surface of the street. This clause is not to operate until after the 
expiration of six months from the application of the Act to the district. 

60. The management of all streets, &c., are vested in the Local Boards. 

61. Gives power to the Local Board to compel all private courts to be pro- 
perly “sewered, levelled, paved, flagged, and channelled.” 

62. All streets which were used as highways, but were not legally so, are de- 
clared highways after the passing of the Act, and become subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Roards. 

63. If necessary for the execution of works, the Local Boards have power ty 
remove gas and water-pipes. 

64. The plans of all new streets are to be submitted to the Local Board for 
their approval. 

65. The owners of houses may, with the consent of the Local Board, set for- 
ward their houses to improve the appearance of the streets. 

66. The Local Boards have power to provide places of public amusement. 

67. The Local Boards may supply the district with water, and erect water: 
works. The water must be supplied at as high a pressure as is practicable, 
This clause does not extend to any district now supplied with water. 

68. Upon the Surveyor reporting to the Local Board that any house is not 
supplied with water, and that it can be done for twopence per week, the Board 
may assist the occupier to obtain a supply. 

69. The Boards have power, if they construct water-works, to contract for 
the supply of water to baths and wash-houses, and other public buildings. 

70. Gives power to Local Boards to establish public cisterns, pumps, wells, 
conduits, and works. 

71. Attaches certain penalties for injuring the water-works belonging to the 
Local Boards. 

72. Also attaches penalties for fouling the water. 

73. The Local Boards may establish houses for the reception of the dead and 
discretionary power is given to them to bury the bodies if the owners thereof are 
too poor to do so. 

74. The General Board of Health have power, on the representation of the 
Local Board, to prohibit interments in over-crowded churchyards. 

75. No new burial-grounds to be formed without the consent of the General 
Board of Health, unless the land was previously purchased for the purpose, 

76. Gives power to the Local Board to purchase lands for the purposes of the 
Act. 

77. Enables the Local Board to enter into contracts, &c., and to compound 
with the contractor. They must also obtain estimates for contemplated works ; 
and all works, exceeding 1U0/. in cost, must be advertised for ten days before 
tenders are decided upon. 

78. The expences of any works may be paid out of a Special District Rate, 
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and the Local Board may make allowance to owners of property for any effective 
works made previous to the interference of the Board. 

79. The Local Board are empowered to levy the district rate. 

80. The Special Rate to be levied (with some exceptions), on the veeupier of 
the premises, and are to be assessed in the annual rateable value of the property 
according to the poor-rate. , 

81. The Rates may be levied either prospective or retrospective, and unoccu- 
pied premises to be exempt. The Rates may be apportioned between out-going 
and in-going tenants. Parts of districts may also be separately assessed. 

82. Ifthe Board improve private property they are at liberty to charge the 
occupier, but if the occupier leaves the premises before the rate is paid the 
owner is liable. 

83. If the occupier of any premises hold the same at not less than rack-rent, 
he can deduct three-fourths of the rates levied by the Local Board from the 
rent, but if the premises are held at less than rack-rent the occupier can deduct 
accordingly. 

84. The owner or occupier of any premises may redeem the rates by paying 
the amount due to the Local Board. 

85. Enables the Local Board to levy water-rates if they supply the water. 

86. Water-rates are payable in advance, and in default power is given to cut 
off supply. 

87. Power is given to the Board to compound for rates with the owners of 
houses under 10/. per anuum rental. 

88. The Local Boards are empowered to remit the rates on any whom they 
consider are too poor to pay. 

89. The Act is not to affect any pre-agreement between landlord and tenant. 

90. Before making rates the Local Board must prepare estimates which are 
to be open to public inspection. 

91. Seven days public notice must be given before the rate has been assessed. 

92. The Rate-books shall be open for inspection by all parties interested. 

93. If the name of the owner or occupier is unknown they may be desig- 
nated as the ‘‘owner”’ or “ occupier.” 

94, The Local Boards may amend Rates. 

95, All Rates to be collected in the same manner as the Poor-rates, and 
recovered by distress. 

96. Alludes to the form of warrant, which is given in the schedule of the Act. 

97. Regulates the quota of rates to be paid by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

98. The production of the Rate-books is primd facie evidence of the rate. 

99. Enables the Local Board to mortgage the rates to carry on works, 

100, The Commissioners of Public Works may make advances to Local 
Boards. 

To be concluded in our newt. 
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THE DRINKING CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY. 








BY BURLINGTON B. WALE. 





Peruaps of all the deceptions to which man has ever succumbed there is none 
so fallacious, so injurious to his best interests, and so universal as the belief— 
that alcoholic drinks are necessary to the production or preservation of strength, 
health, and agility. From the time of Noah’s drunkenness down to the present 
moment this belief has been gaining ground. It is a stereotyped falsehood, 
which its perpetual and impudent reiteration has at last compelled mankind to 
receive for an absolute truth. It is in vain that the chemist proves alcohol to 
be a narcotic poison, or the physiologist demonstrates it to be incompatible with 
the healthy functions of organic life ; it is in vain that the surgeon and the 
anatomist point to diseased hearts, ossified arteries, tubercled livers, and distorted 
brains ; it is in vain that the physician speaks of palsy, dropsy, gout, delirium 
tremens, madness, all produced by indulgence in them, or points to the maniac 
asylum, where the brilliant corruscations of genius, and the magnificent lightnings 
of mind have been dimmed, darkened, or extinguished by the intoxicating cup, 
where Reason wanders a stranger in her own domain, and the grinning fiend of 
madness usurps her throne ; in vain do the moralist and the philanthropist point 
to the wretched dens of iniquity, debauchery, and drunkenness, where licentious- 
ness runs rampant, and vice stalks triumphant in her vilest and most horrid 
forms. In spite of admonitions, warnings, entreaties, and commands, men still 
continue to drink alcholic beverages, (as they are termed) and feeling themselves 
transiently excited and exhilerated by the draught, they mistake that stimulation 
for strength, that exhilaration for increased power. They will not be persuaded 
that liquids only nourish the body in proportion to the amount of solids which 
they contain; they cannot, or they will not discriminate between strength and 
stimulation, though it would be just as wise to contend that the spur imparts 
strength to the jaded horse, because for the moment it makes him quicken his 
pace, as to contend that the momentary excitement produced by alcoholic 
liquors is identical with permament physical strength. In opposition to 
science, knowledge, and his own good sense, man continues his devotion to 
the wine cup, and the gin glass, in obedience to the cravings of a diseased 
appetite, and the arbitrary dictates of custom. One of the most determined 
and inveterate antagonists that society has had to encounter in its onward 
march of improvement, and that man has to grapple with, in his transition 
from one state of society to another, is that absurd, yet omnipotent master 
of the world, custom, or fashion. It is the ‘‘ great mountain,” towering in 
the pathway of man’s advancement to the goal of happiness, rest, and _per- 
fectibility ; the everlasting incubus incessantly pressing down the soaring and 
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elastic energies of man’s aspiring spirit. Its influence is no less surprising than 
it is universal: it is a mysterious talisman, before whose magic power thousands 
of the wise and the good, as well as the vicious and the ignorant, have in all ages 
bowed down with silent and reverential awe! It accompanies us from the cradle 
to the grave—weaves its spell around us in childhood, and we never get quit of 
its influence till we pass from the threshold of time to the shores of the mys- 
terious spirit-land. Co-extensive with human existence, and boundless as the 
operation of human sympathies—wherever the foot of man has trod—in the 
teeming mart of nations, or in the depth of the forest, the quarry and the cave, 
—in the lonely mountain solitude—the still music of the woods and fields—or 
the hum and discord of cities—its influence is alike seen, felt, and acknowledged. 
In the rude hut of the Kamchadale—the forest home of the untutored savage— 
or the warrior-hannted dwelling of the ferocious Indian; in savage or in civilized 
life—wherever rude man has any social feeling, or where corrupt refinement 
has subdued the traces of all feeling—fashion is still the master-spirit, throwing 
its talisman over all, modelling our thoughts, our feelings, and our opinions, — 
controlling our actions, and directing our steps. The world is the vast temple 
where it sits enshrined, and the whole family of Adam are its willing worship- 
pers, the slaves of its caprice, the victims of its arbitrary sway. It is emphati- 
cally the ‘god of this world,’ possessing no one guiding principle of action, it 
caresses one moment what it loathes the next—admires to-day what it abhors 
to-morrow—and extols to the skies the present hour, the very habit or appear- 
ance which provoked its contempt yesterday. Nay, at no one moment is it 
consistent with itself, eulogizing at one and the same moment, things and cus- 
toms the very opposite of each other. It praises the small ears and snowy 
teeth of the European in the same breath wherewith it eulogises the donkey- 
like ears and blackened teeth of the Malayan: declares the graceful step of the 
English lady inimitable, and contends that the wretched ambling gait of the 
crippled Chinese, is the perfection of beauty ; admires the well-proportioned 
features and lofty forehead of the Circassian, and extols to the skies the flattened 
features and compressed head of the yellow-skinned Calmuc: is enraptured with 
the tapering waist of the tight-laced boarding-school Miss—and proclaims the 
shapeless form of the Indian squaw to be symmetry itself! Yet, notwithstand- 
ing that has fashion thus declared war with common sense, and entered the lists 
with nature herself for an antagonist ; it is allowed to transmit from one gener- 
ation to another, habits, prejudices, and observances, which, if mankind would 
but examine calmly and dispassionately, they would blush to acknowledge, much 
less to obey. We are too fond of the doctrine, that as it was in the beginning 
is now and ever shall be, world without end; it is a dark and gloomy creed— 
the prison of hope—and the stronghold of despair. Age is too often adduced 
as the test of utility and excellence. If any new thing is to be done, we must 
rummage over all the lumber of antiquity to find a precedent for it, that being 
the test of its excellence. Men cling to the dead and putrid body of the Past 
as though God’s soul lay coffined in it! Let custom trace back her genealogy 
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some few hundred years, and she becomes the idol of succeeding generations. 
Let vice plead her hoary hairs, and virtue herself will scarcely shrink from her 
embrace, So dearly and closely are mankind wedded to antiquated customs and 
usages, that the individual who should venture to attack any one of the “ good 
old ways,” must make up his mind to be assailed on all sides by abuse, misre- 
presentation, and sarcasm. The mass of mankind are so much in the habit of 
thinking by proxy, that he who, stepping aside from the beaten track, ventures 
to think for himself, and, as a necessary consequence of such a step, is led to 
declare war against the established absurdities which exist around him is imme- 
diately looked upon as a bold, daring, restless, innovater. 

The tyranny and absurdity of fashion is nowhere more powerfully illustrated 
than in the drinking usages of society. The wine-cup and the gin-glass are pro- 
duced perpetually, under all circumstances, ‘and in every one of the manifold 
events of life; at birth and death—the altar and the grave—the swaddling band 
and the shroud. The pecuniary loss which these customs entail upon society, 
to say nothing (for the present) of the physical suffering, and moral degradation 
which they superinduce, is immense, and has been very carefully and proximately 

computed by Dr. Beaumont, in the subjoined table :— . 
32,823,034 bushels of malt, at twelve gallons per bushel, and two shillings 
per gallon, amounts to 39,387,628. deduct from malt exported 225,6411. 
there remains 39,161,987/.; 6,223,592 bushels of malt, brewed by private 
families, at 7s. 6d. per bushel, amounts to 2,333,847/.; hops, 1. per bushel, 
ls. per pound 311,176/.; interest upon capital, &c. 1,050,230/.; total for malt 
liquors 42,857,240/.; 6,420,342 gallons of wine, at ld. 2s. 6d. per gallon, 
6,750,000/.; cider, perry, home-made wine, &c. 1,500,000/.; 20,528,889 
gallons of spirits, cost the consumers 17,250,0000.; police, jails, &c. 2,000,0002.; 
loss of labour, occasioned by drinking habits, valued 35,000,000/.; allowed for 
medical purposes 5,557,240/.; annual cost 100,000,0000. 

We leave these figures before our reader without any comment, promising to 
return to the subject ere long. 


eee ne 


LITERATURE. 
Papers on SAnirary Rerorm. By Tuomas Dunurut, Esa., C.E. 
Renshaw, Strand. 


Tuis is a pamphlet containing papers on ‘“‘ The Homes of the London Poor,” on 
‘Slaughter Houses in Towns,” ‘Consumption of Smoke,” &c., and is from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas Dunhill, C.E., a gentleman well-known among the sani- 
tary reformers. Mr. Dunhill is one of the sub-committee of the Health of 
Towns’ Association, and a member of the council of the National Philanthropic 
Association, and has for several years laboured very hard in the cause of sani- 
tary and social reform. Nor has he been unsuccessful, for while some of the 
friends of the cause have been devoting their energies to the great end of ob- 
taining a legislative measure for protecting public health, Mr. Dunhill has taken 
advantage of the existing laws, and has put them in force where he could do so 
with success. In the article entitled ‘* Homes of the London Poor,” Mr. 
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Dunhill has given a very graphic description of some of the districts within the 
jurisdiction of the City Commissioners of Sewers, and the author, of course, 
drew upon himself the ire of the worthy commissioners, who feel peculiarly 
sensitive when their district is the object of comment. Immediately after Mr. 
Dunhill’s paper was published, we find Mr. Alderman Moon reporting to the 
commissioners in the sanitary state of his ward, and the worthy alderman states, 


‘That it having been referred to him as Alderman of Portsoken ward, to 
make inquiries into the statement of a paper presented by the inquest of the 
ward, complaining of the existence of horrible nuisances in several of the lanes 
and alleys in that crowded and indigent neighbourhood, he had paid immediate 
attention to the subject ; that he certainly had to encounter not a little in the 
revolting adventure upon which he found it his duty to go, and that ‘all he 
could add upon the subject was, that he was astonished how any human beings 
could continue to exist in the midst of such abominations as he witnessed in the 
performance of the melancholy duty.’ ” 


This document saw the light just about the time the City Commissioners 
issued a report stating that the City of London, with regard to health, “‘ could 
not be surpassed.”’ 

In the same article, ‘‘ Homes of the London Poor,” we have the following 
description of a London lodging-house for ‘ single men and travellers :”— 


“ Before animadverting upon the general character of these houses professedly 
for the accommodation of ‘Single Men and Travellers,’ it is but just to observe, 
that there are one or two creditable exceptions, where the proprietor appears 
actuated by a desire to study the convenience of the lodger, but the great ma- 
jority exhibit the most lamentable indifference to decency, cleanliness, or any 
domestic arrangement of the most ordinary nature; the beds are, in some 
cases, so close as be accessible only by scrambling over those already occupied ; 
in one instance, a room, seventeen ‘feet long, by ten feet wide, was not cousideret 
fully occupied unless it were tenanted by fifty human beings; and the cupidity 
of the proprietors induces them to admit a large overplus, who seeks simply 
house room. Neither sex nor age appear to be regarded i in the least degree, all 
are crammed indiscriminately into these pestiferous holes, which are rarely 
cleansed, although they are swarmed with vermin. Indeed, it is not common 
for these poor people to turn out into the streets during summer nights, on ac- 
count of this disgusting annoyance precluding the possibility of rest; many, by 
their remarks, evincing their appreciation of the luxuries of a prison—‘‘ dh, 
you can get a comfortable snoose and a scrub there!” 


What force, is there not in the latter remark, and what a reproach does it 
convey to us as a people, that in the interior of a prison ‘a comfortable snoose 
and a scrub” may be had, while the wayfarers of both sexes are hudaled 
together, midst filth and disease, in our metropolitan lodging houses! In the 
article, “ Prevention is Better than Cure,” which first appeared in this periodical, 
Mr. Dunhill gave a description of Lascelles-court, St. Giles’s, and the metro- 
politan sanitary commissioners, on his petition, did all in their power to remedy 
the evils which Mr. Dunhill was instrumental in Sapostig: ‘Frying Pan 
Alley” also underwent the same purification.” 

The author has inserted his evidence as given before the Select Committee on 
Smithfield Market. Altogether the work records a good deal of work done, 
and to some purpose. The advocates of sanitary reform seem to wage war, 
with provoking perseverance, against filth and fear, and Mr. Dunhill is entitled 
to a place in the first rank. 
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REPORT ON THE SANITARY STATE OF 
BELFAST. 


Tur question of sanitary reform has at length aroused the attention of some of 
the inhabitants of the sister isle, as will be seen by the above heading. It is 
gratifying to perceive, in the midst of treason and rebellion, the still small voice 
of sanitary and social progression. It was well observed in the Journal de 
Débats some short time since, that the regeneration which Ireland most required 
was of a social, and not of a political character. We are not going to dip into 
the endless question of Irish politics, our duty is of a far more pleasing nature. 
It is to record the fact that the spark of sanitary reform has appeared in Belfast, 
and to lend an humble aid in “fanning it to a flame.” The report to which we 
now invite attention is the production of a sub-committee of an association es- 
tablished for the promotion of sanitary reform in the above-named town, and 
those gentlemen seem to have well digested the various parliamentary reports 
bearing on the question, as will be seen by the following extract declaratory of 
their sanitary creed :-— . 

«“1. That the chief agents in the generation and propagation of epidemic, 
endemic, and contagious febrile diseases, consist in local causes capable of 
removal, or at least of material abatement. 2. That these causes are embodied 
in a vitiated atmosphere, produced by deficient drainage, cleansing, and ventila- 
tion, circumstances over which we have a large control. 3. ‘That in consequence, 
there is an annual sacrifice, in England and Wales, of 30,000 lives, and in the 
United Kingdom, of 51,000 lives. That in consequence, infantile mortality in 
England and Wales is twice as large in towns as in the country. 5. That 
thirty years ago, the annual mortality in these countries was one in fifty; at 
present, it is one in forty-five. 6. That the mortality of all towns, however 
unhealthy, may, by proper sanitary measures, be reduced to at least 2 per cent. 
7. That neglect of sanitary arrangements is invariably associated with debasing 
habits, intemperance, immorality, and a low state of civilisation. 8. That the 
tendency of sanitary neglect is, to produce a young population, inferior in phy- 
sical organization, improvident, reckless, less susceptible to moral influences, and 
prone to sensual gratifications. 9. That the expense arising from excessive 
sicknessd eaths, the loss of labour, and the maintenance of the widowed and 
orphans, far exceeds the cost of comprehensive and judicious sanitary measures.”’ 


We believe that every sanitary reformer would agree with the doctrine above 
laid down; not so, however, can we subscribe to the following, in the succeed- 
ing paragraph of the report: — 

«The importance of pure air is only second to that of good food.” We 
differ, toto ccelo, from this statement, and we are certain that if there is one 
point more than any other which the highest authorities among the sanitary re- 
formers are agreed upon it is this, that pure air is of the first consequence, 
and that pure food, comparatively speaking, is far below it in importance. To 
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dispute this doctrine is really to question the very foundation of the system of 
sanitary reform. Once let this error creep into the public mind—and we have 
seen several parochial quacks who are opposed to sanitary improvements adopt 
it—and there is no knowing what the result would be. In Ireland—unhappy 
Ireland,—where thousands have died from absolute starvation, the doctrine of 
pure food must be a very attractive one; but even under the visitation to which 
that island has been subjected, the truth must be adhered to, regardless of its 
unpopularity. 

After some very excellent remarks on the different causes of disease, we have 
the follewing account of the health of the inhabitants of Belfast: — 


“From the Census of 1841, we find that the mortality in Belfast was one in 
35.05, while the average for all Ireland is but one in 57.19, and the standard 
figure to which the mortality of all towns might be reduced by proper sanitary 
measures, Is one in 50. The average age at death in Belfast is nine years; in 
Drogheda, Galway, and Mayo, but six years ; in Derry, twenty-eight ; Carlow, 
thirty-two ; and in all Ireland, twenty-three. This, taken in connexion with the 
fact, that one-half of the living population in Belfast are under twenty years of 
age, proves that this town contains a preponderance of youth, and a large corres- 
ponding infantile mortality. 

“We believe the oldest inhabitant cannot remember the absence of Fever in 
this town. During the last thirty years, it has attacked above 62,000 inhabitants 
6,000 of whom perished. Next to Dublin, no town in Ireland, or the three 
kingdoms, of similar dimensions, has been so severely visited: and, further, it 
is distinctly proved, that this endemic plague is increasing in greater proportion 
than the increase of inhabitants ; that its epidemic outbreaks are becoming more 
frequent, and the mortality therefrom greater. Again, while the proportion of 
fever deaths in all Ireland to the total deaths, is only 6 per cent., here, it is 16,2 
per cent. ; and while the proportion of deaths from zymotic diseases is 38 per 


cent. for all Ireland, here it is 47,1 per cent.” 

It will be seen then that fever is never absent from Belfast, and that in thirty 
years 6,000 have died from its effects. The report states that a great portion 
of the main sewers of the town are daily inundated by the flow of the tide, as is 
the case with a considerable portion of lower Westminster. In Belfast, 380 
houses, and 42 streets, are regularly inundated, and thus the sewerage becomes a 
nuisance. Speaking of the branch drains, the report states that they are absent 
in 8] thoroughfares and bad in 153, and that out of 3119 houses with areas to- 
tally deficient in sewerage ; fever occurred in the last year in the ratio of 70 per 
cent., while in 4,090 houses of the same description, situated in localities in this 
respect good, the proportion was only 19 per cent., or in the proportion of one 
to four. 


We cannot do better than give the following portion of the report at length :— 


EXTERNAL VENTILATION, 


When we glance over the map of the town, it is easy for us to observe the 
disposition of the streets in respect of ventilation. We shall see that the Smith. 
field and Dock districts are decidedly the most crowded with buildings, compared 
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with the spacé occupied. In the other districts, the crowded localities are li- 
mited to single neighbourhoods, and the surface being more broken up, are con- 
sequently more likely to enjoy free currents of air. 

In this town there are above 1,800 houses in courts, &c., approached only 
through a covered archway. The majority have only one outlet, aud under these 
circumstances no current can ever thoroughly ventilate such localities. We find 
that by far the great majority of these places are to be found in Smithfield and 
Dock districts. Such a state of things must have a corresponding increase of 
disease ; and such is the fact, for we find by a reference to the Dispensary re- 
turns for the year ending 1847, that of the six districts, the two mentioned had 
the largest amount of mortality, while Cromac district, which is comparatively a 
new neighbourhood and much scattered, suffered the least. The condition of 
the external ventilation may also be tolerably conceived, when we state, that 331 
out of 579 streets, and lanes, and courts, are under twenty feet in breadth ! 


SUPPLY OF WATER. 


At present, fresh water is supplied from the following sources, viz. :—1. Since 
1768 from the old Tuck mill dam, or low level springs, and entering the town 
at Donegall Pass. 2. From wells sunk at various places throughout the town, 
the principal being situated in Cromac district. 3. From the new reservoir at 
Autrim road, or high level surface water and springs. The first two form the 
chief supply ; the last, established in 1840, is, as yet, only distributed on a 
small scale, and with a limited and precarious source. Comparatively few houses 
are supplied with water on the premises, since it appears, from our returns, that 
out of the 10,000 houses, above 7,000 are supplied with water from the public 
fountains, pumps sunk by Jandlords, or the water carts. Taking the inmates of 
each house at seven, we have here close upon 50,000 people dependent for a 
supply of water from twenty-four fountains, and the other means mentioned. 
‘These returns include only the poor, those who are earning their bread as la- 
bourers, &c. ; the majority of these are too poor to bring in the water into their 
houses, even if it did, in every instance, go past their door. It is no wonder, 
then, that we often see so many contending applicants at the different fountains 
often waiting to bring home, what has been emphatically called, ‘‘a drop” of 
water, when each has to supply above 2,000 individuals. 


CLEANSING OF STREETS, ETC. 


There are 180 streets, lanes, &c., either partially, or entirely unpaved. These 
must necessarily be in a neglected, if not filthy, condition ; but we find that 100 
others require a closer attention on the part of the scavenger. Were the filthy 
state alluded to, caused by an accumulation of mere mud, it might only cause 
inconvenience to the residents ; but when such places are littered with house 
refuse, and such like generators of poisonous gases, the matter becomes serious ; 
and we, consequently, find that while out of 5,297 houses so situated, 47 per cent. 
cases of fever were furnished during the last year: but 20 per cent. were from 
other localities. We can scarcely estimate the true effect of such an instance of 
sanitary neglect. But it may assist our conception, if we could for a moment 
imagine all the buildings of the town to be raised, so as to give us a single view 
of the entire accumulated refuse of the town. In such a manner might a proper 
idea be formed of what kind of exhalation must be continually creeping from the 
surface of 278 streets | 
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HOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Belfast is lamentably deficient in this respect. 3,232 houses of the poor are 
without yards of any description. The natural consequence of this defect is that 
the areas, whether court, street, or lane, every morning become regularly littered. 
But a still larger number of houses of the poorer class are without even necessary 
accommodation. Perhaps this fact will appear in a stronger light if we say that 
upwards of 25,000 persons pass their lives here, totally without this accommo- 
dation. Can such things be, and leave no evidence of their injurious conse- 
quences? Certainly not—for we find that, while 45 cases of fever from every 
100 houses, with such deficient accommodation, were registered, the ratio is only 
20 per cent. in other localities. How could it be otherwise, in habitations, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere steaming with putrifying human exuviee ? 


It must be acknowledged, that the Belfast sanitary committee are men of bu- 
siness, and that they have commenced the task of planting the seed of sanitary 
reform with much skill and care. We cannot speak of the soil, or whether the 
poisoned stream of faction has reached this town. It may be that Belfast pos- 


sesses men who really and truly love their country, and who know full well that 
Irish “ Confederatism,” or ‘‘ Leagueism,” or ‘Orangeism,”’ 


or ‘‘ Conciliation 
Hallism,” is nothing more nor less than the 


“© Maduess of the many for the gain of a few.” 


The evils of Ireland are as the French writer stated, of a ‘‘ social character.” 
Improve the condition of the poorer classes ;—give them work ;—make their 
houses comfortable ;—educate them; let them feel that they are men, and there 
is still hope for Ireland. The little document which we now reviewed, has, to us, 
more of promise in it than all the manifestoes that ever sprung from the num- 
berless factions of which Ireland can boast. Let the good people of Belfast who 
are thus doing their duty, communicate with the National Philanthropic Asso- 
ciation, in London, or either of the Metropolitan Sanitary Associations, they will 
there find men who will sympathise with, and assist them—men who will work 
with them in the cause of sanitary and social reform. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have much pleasure in informing our Subscribers, that with our next Number 
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SKETCHES OF THE SANITARY REFORMERS. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER MACKINNON, ESQ. 





One of the rtiost able and’ zealous. ee ters of the much desiderated Health of 
Towns Bill i is the worthy member for Lymington, of whom we present a portrait. 
It will, at the same time, gratify our readers to be furnished with a short account 
of his various public services, for he is not one of those members ‘of Parliament 
whose voice is never heard on any measure, and whose routine of duty is limited 
to the simple act of giving a silent vote. ine 

Winns ALEXANDER Mackinnon, Esq., of Portsdown House, aa : 
Newton Park, M. P, Chief of the Clan Mackinnon, was born the 2nd August, 
1789, and married August 3rd, 1812, Emma Mary, sole heiress. of J oseph 
Palmer, Esq., of Palmerston, county of Mayo, by whom he has a family of several 
sons and daughters. | 

In 1831 he commenced his public life by entering Parliament as member for 
Lymington, in Hampshire, and delivered his maiden speech on the Census in 
July of that year. In 1832 he brought forward a measure for partially repealing 
the Usury Laws, which has been adopted, and is applied to Bills of Exchange at | 
a short date. Next year he introduced the amended Bill for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which passed both Houses of Parliament at a subsequent 
period, and was hailed as a singular boon by the friends of humanity. 
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‘The country was deprived of the services of Mr. Mackinnon in the remaining 
part of 1833 and 1834, as he was not in that Parliament ; but being again re- 
turned for Lymington in 1835, he has represented that borough ever siuce. 

Always active, he immediately brought forward his Bill for altering the Act 
regulating Patents and the Registry of Designs, &c., the last portion of which 
was passed into law, two Sessions afterwards, greatly to the satisfaction of all 
inventors and those who ingeniously improve on the useful discoveries of others. 
In 1836 he urged on the attention of the House the great importance of Con- 
solidating the Turnpike Trusts, and having moved for and obtained a Com- 
mittee on the subject, he was appointed Chairman, and his views were approved 
of ; but they could not be adopted by abolishing Tolls or Consolidating the 
Trusts, on account of the enormous debt of no less than eight millions pounds 
found owing in Great Britain by the said Trusts. 

We find him in the Sessions of 1836 and 1837 suggesting in several for- 
cible speeches, the Propriety of Establishing a Rural Police in those parts of the 
country in Great Britain and Ireland where such a force might be required. In 
1838 he strenuously advocated the expediency, advantage, and security for this 
country of recognising the occupation and permanent possession of Algeria by 
France, as it would prove a safety valve against French enterprise in more objec- 
tionable directions, and afford a security for peace between the two countries. 

In 1839 he took an active part in the discussions on the Metropolitan Police, 
when in Mary-le-bone and other Metropolitan Districts, the establishment of 
that force was deemed a heavy and unnecessary burden; and the following year 
the Parliamentary Reports shew the interest he took in the introduction of vari- 
ous improvements throughout the country. In 1841 the important subject of 
Harbours of Refuge elicited observations from him, and a statement of facts, 
which commanded the deep attention of the House. In 1843 he moved for a 
Select Committee to investigate the revenue, expenditure, and condition of the 
harbours along the channel, and particularly alluded to the case of Ramsgate, 
which enjoys a monopoly of dues for which a great number of vessels can receive 
no advantage whatever, ships of large burden being compelled to pay excessive 
harbour dues, although it is impossible for them to enter the port, however 
doisterous the weather may be. 

In the beginning of the year 1842, Mr. Mackinnon moved for and obtained 
a Committee, of which he was Chairman, on the much wanted Bill, for the m- 


provement of the Health of Towns, in which the abominable and utterly repul- 
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sive practice of interring the dead in the midst of the living, offered a ground of 
argument which Mr. Mackinnon ably maintained. 

On the 4th August, he made his admirable speech in its favour, and dwelt on 
the subject with the earnestness inspired by conviction of the urgent necessity of 
so useful a measure. It was, however, delivered amid much laughter, many 
honourable Members deeming the subject unworthy the serious consideration 
of Parliament, or appearing to believe that no improvement was requisite or 
practicable ! 

A Report was made next Session of Parliament, 1843, in which it was stated 
that all Mr. Mackinnon’s assertions had been satisfactorily proved, and a strong 
recommendation was made that no interments of the dead should be allowed 
in populous places. <A collateral measure to the proposed sanitary regulations 
of this Bill was a suppression of the nuisance arising from the smoke produced 
by steam engine factories and steam boats. He accordingly in 1844 made a. 
successful motion for a Committee to take this important matter into consider- 
ation, and meantime he moved for a Committee on Prison Discipline, which was 
refused by the then existing Government. 

In 1845, pursuing the object he had so much at heart, he brought on a motion 
that the house should take into consideration the expediency of improving the 
Health of Towns. This motion, not only so reasonable, but so loudly called for,. 
was opposed by the Government, yet Mr. Mackinnon carried it against them by 
a majority of sixteen! Next year he brought forward the Bill which has 
received ample discussion, and last session, having done so much to mature 
this most desirable act of legislation, he placed the Bill in the hands of Govern-- 
ment. 

Mr. Mackinnon, although more zealously pursuing certain objects, and suc- 
cessfully carrying them into effect, has taken a prominent part in the parlia- 
mentary discussions on various other subjects of national interest. His late 
~ speeches on Prison Discipline, and the West India affairs, have shewn how 
well acquainted he is with these important matters. 

Mr. Mackinnon is not merely distinguished for the assiduity with which he 
performs his useful legislative duties, he is well known as a writer and patron 
of literature and art. About twelve years ago, he published a work on 
‘Public Opinion,” which went through two editions; and he subsequently 
brought forward his thoughts on the “Currency and the Bank of England.” 
His chief work however, “The History of Civilization,” published a few years 
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since, has done him most credit, as indicative of an intimate knowledge of man- 
kind, and displaying enlightened views of society, and the laws by which it is 
regulated. This work has been translated into a second edition in French at 
Paris, and it has met an extensive sale throughout the continent and the United 
States of America. Several of his Parliamentary and other addresses have also 
been printed and widely circulated among those interested in the subjects on 
which they were delivered. 

However important the measures which it may fall to the lot of distinguished 
persons to originate, or to forward, it often occurs that such parties are cut off 
from the scene of their labours before the hour of triumph arrives. Not so how- 
ever in the case of Mr. Mackinnon. He has lived to see the Health of Towns 
question, on which he has labored so hard, as well within as without the walls of 
Parliament, virtually become the subject of a great and comprehensive Parlia- 
mentary measure. The ‘much laughter’? with which the honourable gentle- 
man’s first efforts were greeted has subsided, and the third reading of the “ Pub- 
lic Health Bill,’ passed amidst ‘‘ the cheers of the house.” These cheers must 
have awakened feelings of deep satisfaction in the minds of many Members of 
Parliament who have assisted in maturing public opinion on the question, but to 
Mr. Mackinnon they must have been particularly grateful. On him, as an in- 
dependent member, the chief responsibility of the measure rested, and the recog- 
nition by the legislature of the principle which he had so long maintained must 
have encouraged him to persevere, until all England has the benefit of a sound 
Public Health Bill. 

That the present Bill is a perfect measure, or, indeed, approaching perfection; 
we are not prepared for one moment to maintain; the much vexed question of 
‘‘Interments in Towns ” is left in a very unsettled state. Mr. Mackinnon has, 
in Parliament, made it peculiarly his own. If Mr. Mackinnon felt disposed to 
rest on his present laurels, we feel satisfied that Mr. George Alfred Walker would 
remind the honourable gentlemen of the subject, “ In urbe ne sepelito ne urito,” 
and shame on Christian England, that, with all her boasted civilization, she is 
the only great nation that permits the burial of the dead in the midst of the 
living. This foul blot, this national inhumanity, must be obliterated at any cost, 
and we most sincerely trust that Mr. Mackinnon will not permit another Session 
to pass away without insisting, if possible, that the health of the living, and 
respect for the dead, shall receive that,consideration which a Christian legisla- 
ture long since should have given to them, and that burials in towns shall for 
ever cease. 
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It is well known that there are several Associations instituted for promoting 
Sanitary Reform. To the majority of them Mr. Mackinnon has largely contri- 


buted. Not even the glaring evils, which Sanitary Reform seeks to eradicate, 
could be swept away without “the Sinews of War,”’-— The root of ail evil ’— 
Money. The honourable gentleman is a Member of the Sub-committee of the 
Health of Towns Association—one of the Council of the National Philanthropic 
Association—President of the National Association for the Prohibition of Burials 
in Towns, established by Mr. Walker—President of the Anti-Interment in Towns 
Association, owing its birth to Mr. Joseph Rogers—a Vice President of the City 
of Westminster Sanitary Association—a Vice President of the Health of London 
Association, &c. 

In closing this sketch, we beg to state that we put on record the services of 
the different gentlemen who have led the van in Sanitary Reform, for two rea- 
sons; the first out of gratitude to them, and the second for ExaAmPLE. Those 
who know the conflicting interests involved in the question, must be aware that 
there is little honour or profit to be gathered in the field of social politics, and 
he who seeks to labour therein must be prepared to 


** Look down upon the hate of those below 
Though high’ above the Sun of glory glow.” 


This humble tribute of praise we offer to the subject of this sketch, WiLLIAM 
ALEXANDER MACKINNON, and to those, who, like him, have time and means 
at their command, we say ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise,—better of you can.” 


ENGLAND'S PHILANTHROPY ABROAD AND AT Home.—The English squad- 
ron on the coast of Africa costs the nation about half a million sterling per 
annum. As far as the object of suppressing Slavery is concerned, it has proved 
to be a failure ; nay, more the very means so used are proved to produce greater 
horrors than would otherwise occur. If our charity began at home, the sum 
above mentioned would pay for eighty-three model lodging houses, capable of 
accommodating 10,000 families, who would thus live rent free.—Original Scrap. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


(AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.) 


Tue following Clause recognising local government we promised in our last to 
give in extenso ;— 


13. And be it enacted, That in every District comprising the whole: or 
Part of any Corporate Borough or Boroughs as aforesaid, and also any Part or 
Parts not within the Boundaries of any Corporate Borough or Boroughs, such 
Number of Persons, qualified as herein-after prescribed, as shall be fixed by such 
Provisional Order as aforesaid to be elected for such Part or Parts, or for each 
of such Parts respectively, shail from Time to Time be elected in such Manner 
and by such Owners of Property and Rate-payers as herein-after mentioned, to 
be, together with the Persons selected as aforesaid in respect of the Corporate 
Parts of such District, and shall be, within and for such District, the Local Board 
of Health under this Act; and in every District not comprising the whole or Part 
of any Corporate Borough or Boroughs, but being a District to which this Act 
may be applied by Order of Her Majesty in Council, such Number of Persons, 
qualified as herein-after prescribed in this Behalf, as shall be fixed by such Or- 
der in Council, shall be elected, in such Manner and by such Owners of Property 
and Rate-payers as herein-after mentioned, to be, and shall be within and for 
such District, the Local Board of Health under this Act ; and in every District 
not comprising the whole or Part of any Corporate Borough or Boroughs, and 
being a District to which this Act cannot be applied without the Authority of 
Parliament, such Number of Persons, qualified as herein-after prescribed, as shall 
be fixed by such Provisional Order as aforesaid, shall be elected, in such Manner 
and by such Owners of Property and Rate-payers as herein-after mentioned, to 
be, and shall be, within and for such District, the Local Board of Health under 
this Act ; and the First Election for any District or Part of a District shall take 
place on a Day to be appointed by Order of Her Majesty in Council or by Par- 
liament (as the Case may require ;) and One Third of the Number elected for 
the whole or any Part or Parts of a District respectively shall go out of Office on 
such Day in each Year subsequently to that of the First Election as shall be 
appointed by such Order in Council or Provisional Order as aforesaid (as the 
Case may require ;) and the Order in which the Persons first elected shall go out 
of Office shall be regulated by each Local Board: Provided always, that if the 
Number of Persons to be elected be not divisible by Three the Proportion to go 
out of Office in each Year shall be regulated by such Order in Council or Provi- 
sional Order (as the Case may require) so that as nearly as may be One Third 
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shall go out of Office in cach Year ; and if the Number of Persons to be elected 
for any Part of a District be less than Three, the Persons elected shall go out 
of Office on such Day in each Year, or at such other Period, not being less than 
a Year, as such Order in Council or Provisional Order (as the Case may require) 
shall direct ; but no Person elected shall in any Case continuously remain in 
Office for more than Three Years ; and on the Days appointed for going out of 
Office a Number of Persons shall be elected equal to the Number of those so 
going out, and so many others as may be necessary to complete the full Number 
of the Local Board of Health in respect of which the Election is to be made. 

101. Enables the Local Board to borrow money at lower rates of interest to 
pay off securities bearing a higher rate. 

102. Power to borrow money to pay off former mortgages. 

103, Form of mortgage and register of mortgages. 

104. Transfer of mortgages and register of transfers. 

105. That the interest secured by any mortgage to be paid half-yearly, and 
mortgage debts to be paid off be means of a sinking fund. 

106. Receiver may be appointed in certain cases at the expiration of Six 
Months to collect any principal money or interest that has become due upon 
and mortgage of rates. 

107, Bye-laws of Local Board, and notice of such to be confirmed through 
one or more of the public newspapers. 

108. Bye-laws to be printed, and copies thereof may be obtained on the ap- 
plication of any ratepayer. 

109. Local Boards empowered to execute the office of, and be Surveyors of 
Highways, exclusively of any other person whatever, but existing Surveyors to 
recover rates in arrear. , 

110. Existing liabilities to make Sewers, &c., not to be discharged. 

111. Superintending Inspectors may summon witnesses, call for plans, rates, 
&e. to aid the enquiry of such inspection, touching any matter relating to the 
enquiry. 

112. The accounts, &c., of the Local Board to be audited and examined at 
the least, once in every year, or at such times as the Local Board deem fit. 

113. In case of dispute as to amount of any compensation, the mode of refer- 
ring to Arbitration. 

114. Should the Arbitrator appointed die, or become incapable to act, the 
party who appointed such Arbitrator, has power to appoint another. 

115. Where more than one Arbitrator is required, an Umpire be appointed, 
and should such Umpire die, another can be appointed in his stead, and any neg- 
lect to appoint for seven days after being requested to do so, the Quarter Ses- 
sions, upon application, can elect an Umpire, and whose award shall be binding 
and conclusive. 

116. The period for making an award not to exceed three months from date 
of Submission. 
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117. Arbitrators or Umpire can call for documents in order to determine the 
matters that may be referred to, with reference to costs, and Submission may 
be made Rule of Court. 

118. Form of Declaration to be made by Arbitrator and Umpire. 

119. Recovery of Damages with cost of proceedings through Two Justices. | 

120. Alludes to form of Conviction, as contained in Schedule (E). 

121. Mode of Proceeding before Justices. 

122. Powers vested in Two Justices, may be examined by one, and if mem- 
bers of the Local Board they can act. 

123. Common Informers not to sue without consent of Attorney-General. 
Proceedings for penalties to be taken within Six Months, and how such penalties 
are to be disposed of. 

124. Liability to penalty not to relieve from other liabilities. 

125. Appeal to Quarter Sessions should parties feel aggrieved by any Rate. 

126. Power of Sessions upon Appeals against Rates. 

127. No Rate or proceeding to be quashed for the want of form, &c. 

128. Proceedings in case of Non-corporate districts, Actions, &c., mode of 
describing property of Local Board. Execution not to issue for Six Months. 

129. Notice of Action one Month—Limitation of Actions, General Issue— 
Tender of Amends, &c. money may be paid into Court. 

130. Persons acting in Execution of Act not to be personally liable. 

131. Orders in Council and Provisional Orders may be amended and districts 
extended. 

132. All orders in council to be published in the ‘‘ London Gazette,” and 
reports of superintending inspectors to be laid before parliament. 

133. Owners of lands, &c., not to refuse any inspection that may be neces- 
sary to make by the local board on pain of the law. 

134. Alludes to compensation in case of damage by local board. 

135. Sewers, &c., of commissioners of sewers, private water courses, &c., 
not to be used without consent. 

136. Local board may allow owners time for repayment of the expenses. 

137. False evidence punishable as per jury. 

138. Penalties for obstructing officers, defacing boards, and also to occupiers 
preventing the execution of works, and occupiers to disclose owners names. 

139. The consents of board of health and local body to be in writing. 

140. Service of notice upon local boards and upon owners and occupiers. 

141. Advertisements, publications, or any paper inserted for public information 
to be exempt from stamp duty, and exemption from window duty in certain cases. 

142. The act may be amended or repealed by any act to be. passed during this 
present session of parliament. 
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POOR LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Havine in the preceding number directed the attention of our readers to the 
want of a fixed principle upon which the salaries of the medical officers should be 
regulated, and the general inadequacy of the salaries which are now given for the 
immense amount of labour and expense which are incident to all medical men 
who hold office under the poor laws,—to the injustice of allowing payment only to 
be made for surgical operations when performed out of the workhouse—to the 
desirableness of removing the expense of medical attendance from the local rates, 
and placing it upon the consolidated fund—to the immense amount of unprofitable 
labour which the medical officers have to perform in keeping useless books—to 
the pecuniary interests of the medical officer being at variance with their duties in 
providing drugs for the paupers at their own expense—to the fact that the time 
of the medical officer is now divided between his public and private duties, which 
we thought was disadvantageous to the public,—we shall now proceed to consider 
the remaining points of this important subject. 

The first that we shall notice, is the uncertain tenure of the medical appoint- 
ments. 

Now that this is one of the grievous evils of the present system, not only as 
regards the poor, and the public generally, is manifest to every one, except 
to those who would be afraid of abuses being too plainly pointed out, were 
it not for the thraldom in which some of the medical officers were kept by the 
present humiliating system ; and if it had not been for the opinions of two or 
three individuals who were examined before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1844, and the observations of Mr. Buller and Dr. Bowring in the 
recent discussion on Lord Ashley’s resolution, we should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to have made any remarks upon this head. But as the question ‘that 
from and after the month of March next, the appointment of medical officers of 
unions shall be permanent during good behaviour, they being removeable only by 
the poor law commissioners, whose decision shall be final’”—has been mooted and 
negatived by a majority of sixty-two; the number voting in favour of the resolu- 
tion being only thirty-six, and against it, ninety-eight ; we feel disposed to ex- 
amine the arguments on both sides, for we are willing to believe, that neither 
Mr. Buller, nor the House of Commons would act upon the principle of sie volo 
sie gubeo : or that “ might is right.” 

Mr. Buller says that due attention could not be secured from medical officers 
holding office by a permanent tenure, and paid by salary. Whether Mr. Buller 
meant to insult the whole poor law medical staff by making the above remark 
we know not ;_ his opinion of them will not alter their character. Many of the 
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poor law surgeons are highly respected, and have the confidence of the public, and 
their respectability will not be shaken by any untoward remark of a member of 
the House of Commons. But allow us to ask Mr. Buller, are the surgeons in 
her Majesty’s service, elected annually ? They are paid by salary, and have to at- 
tend the sick in the same way as the union surgeons, and yet we think that due 
attention is secured from the army and navy medical officers : are the union me- 
dical officers inferior to them? If so, in what way? The majority of the 
medical officers of poor law unions are members of the College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Company, and if any further qualification had 
been required, we feel convinced, from the zeal which pervades the members of 
the medical profession, it would have been obtained ; but no higher test of pro- 
ficiency in medical knowledge can be procured by persons desirous of practising 
medicine in England than that which is possessed by the majority of the poor 
law surgeons. Under such circumstances they are entitled to more respectful 
treatment than they at present receive. The assistants surgeons in the navy are 
also complaining of the manner in which they are treated, and we look forward 
with some pleasure to the time when justice will be done, and respect shown to 
the members of the medical prefession, to whom the public is so much indebted 
for the valuable information respecting those causes which are continually in 
operation affecting the health of the whole community. . The information which 
they have gratuitously afforded, has been acknowledged with thanks, and Sir 
Robert Peel, at a recent meeting at Birmingham, spoke of the Christian feeling 
and benevolence which marks the conduct of the profession generally ; but alas, 
what has been done for its members ; and how are they spoken of by some mem- 
bers of the House of Commons? The other arguments which Mr. Buller ad- 
vances against the permanency of office of the union surgeons are, that they would 
then be practically irremoveable ; thus, ‘“ although they might not bygross igno- 
rance actually murder the poor by negligence, nor have moral delinquency proved 
against them, yet he says it would be hard dealing with the poor to subject them 
to treatment by one whom no one would employ in his own parish.” Now, we 
would ask Mr. Buller, if these arguments are really so valid, how does it happen 
that in about half only of the unions do the guardians possess this power over 
their medical officers? And, we would further ask, do the medical officers in 
those unions, where the election is not annual, in any way show greater want of 
kindness, or exhibit less zeal in the discharge of their duties? Ifso, why not 
go back to the universal system of annual elections? If, on the other hand, no 
fault can be found with the medical officers who are elected, during good be- 
haviour, why not put the whole of the medical poor law staff on the same footing ? 
The present state of things cannot last much longer; the medical officers must 
either have more respect shewn to them, and be better treated, or the qualifications 
for the office of union surgeon must be lowered. 

Mr. Buller amuses the House of Commons by saying, that as he held his office 
by a political tenure, he was surprised that there should be any desire to make 
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3,000 gentlemen entirely dependant upon him, and that some danger was in- 
curred in pressing upon him an amount of patronage which he did not wish ! ! 
Further opinions in favour of the annual election of medical officers are advanced 
by Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. Keate, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Lewis; Mr. Young, al- 
though he is asked about ten questions relating to the annual election of the 
medical officers, does not advance a single argument in its favour, he merely ex- 
presses an opinion that it would be better to continue the practice. All that 
Mr. Keate says, is, ‘‘ Perhaps a person might, very usefully to the poor, be re- 


moved, when it was hardly possible to prove any thing like very bad behaviour.”’ 
Mr. Austin “ Thinks it is important to the profession that the appointment 


should be so regulated, that there should be fixed periods for the holding of 
those offices.” 

Mr. Lewis says, “ That the consequence of declaring all medical officers per- 
manent, would be the exclusion of many young men from the office ;_ the average 
age of the officers would be considerably increased ! ! 

The Rev. F. Sullivan, chairman of the Board of Guardians of the Hitchin 
Union, objects to the medical officers being permanent officers, because they 
would then be independent of the Board of Guardians. 

The Rev. Gentleman’s opinion, although it does not savour much of wisdom, 
is honest, and we believe it to be the only reason why the medical officers are 
not permanently appointed. 

Now, the evidence which has been given in favour of the appointments of the 
medical officers being permanent, is, in our opinion, decisive of the question, 
whether we look at the number of the witnesses who were examined upon the 
subject, or to the professional experience and high respectability of many of 
those eminent medical men who came forward upon the occasion. 

Lord Ashley says, ‘‘‘That no less than thirty-one out of the thirty-five wit- 
nesses who gave evidence on this point, spoke strongly in favour of the perma- 
nent appointment of the medical officers, and amongst these are the names of 
Dr. Paris, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Seymour, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., and Mr. 
Guthrie, besides the above-named eminent medical men, there were several Guard- 
ians who gave their opinions in a most decided manner, (because they were sup- 
ported by the strongest arguments) in favour of the appointments being perma- 
nent. | 

We do not intend to lay before our readers the whole of the reasons which 
were assigned by the various witnesses upon this point, because we think the 
case is almost self-evident, but we cannot refrain from alluding to the fact, that 
some of the medical officers have been deprived of their appointments, because they 
fearlessly did their duty without having the proper fear of the Guardians before 
their eyes. 

Mr. Bonney, of the Brentford union, stated that the Board of Guardians were 
dissatisfied with his conduct in giving orders for food when not required, and in 
having sent pregnant women to the Board for orders in their confinement, who 
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otherwise would not have applied. We were inclined to think the above state- 
ment almost incredible, but on looking further, we read the subjoined letter, 
signed G, Clark, Clerk to the Board of Guardians of the Brentford Union. “J 
am directed by the Board, to inform you, that they felt dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which you had discharged your duties in giving orders for relief when not 
required, and for sending pregnant women to the Board for orders in their con- 
finement, who otherwise would not have applied.’ Mr. Bonney also stated that 
his reports respecting nuisances created an unfriendly feeling at the Board against 
him. . 

Mr. Barnett, one of the Guardians of the Stepney Union, in his evidence upon 
the necessity of making the medical appointments permanent, says, “A great 
number of Guardians are owners of small houses; and should their premises 
get into a bad state, and the medical officer report them, I think it very likely he 
might suffer from it at his next election.’ Private pique is the most common 
eause of the non re-election of the medical officers, and against their non re- 
election they have no appeal. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that it is impossible for a needy medical man, 
to whom the union appointment is of consequence, to act in an independent 
spirit, and do his duty towards the poor, unless he be a permanent officer, sub- 
ject to dismissal for misconduct only. 

Mr. Lewis informed the Select Committee of the House of Commons, that as 
the law now stands, any medical officer whose term of office is not expressly li- 
mited at the time of his appointment, is a permanent officer, and that there were 
no less than 1,270 medical officers who were not subject to an annual re-election. 

We propose now to say a few words on the subject of medical officers residing 
in every large workhouse. This is a point which we think has not been suf- 
ficiently discussed. Very little was said about it by the witnesses who were 
examined before the Select Committee on Poor Law Medical Relief. Or. Na- 
thaniel Rumsey of the Wycombe union was of opinion that there should be a 
resident surgeon and dispenser, where the union house is a mile distant from the 
residence of the surgeon. Mr. Streatfield, chairman of the West Ham union 
objects to a medical man living in the workhouse, and not being allowed to en- 
gage in private practice, because he thinks it better that the same medical man 
should attend the rich as well as the poor. No more appears to have been said 
upon the subject. 

We are inclined to think that so long as medical relief is continued to be ad- 
ministered in conjanction with the ordinary relief to paupers, it would be very 
advantageous, not only to the recipients, but to the administrators of relief, if a 
medical man were to reside in the workhouse. Much delay in attending to ur- 
gent cases of sickness would be avoided, (for in large unions, cases requiring 
immediate attention are of daily occurrence, ) the poor would be saved much time 
and trouble, for the same journey would suffice to obtain the order for medical 
aliendance, the attention of the surgeon, and relief from the relieving officer. 
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It not unfrequently happens that a poor object suffering from fever, manages to 
make his way to the workhouse for an order to see the surgeon, which, when 
obtained, he crawls to his residence, and no sooner does the surgeon see him, 
than he considers it necessary to give him an order for his immediate admission 
into the workhouse. Now, had the case, in the first instance been referred at 
once to the medical officer, all this unnecessary and dangerous fatigue would 
have been avoided; the patient would have been immediately ordered to bed, 
and a much better chance afforded him for recovery. We are putting no hypo- 
thetical case, but one of very frequent occurrence. Another advantage would 
accrue for having a medical officer always present at the administration of relief. 
It is well known that many apply at the workhouse for medical relief when in 
good health, and merely ask for a ‘“ Doctor’s Order,” because by so doing, they 
get their case attended to before the others, which orders are never brought to 
the medical officer, but their object is attained, they say they are sick, and the 
relieving officer, on that account, relievesthem. The presence of a medical man 
would be a great check upon the attempts at imposition, which the peculiar habits 
and privations of the poor induce them to have recourse to, and the longer time 
that a medical man is engaged in attending to the real and assumed diseases of the 
poor, the more valuable will be his services, and hence a frequent change of medi- 
cal officers will always be attended with great disadvantages. ‘The mere pre- 
scribing for those who are really sick, is not all that is required of a medical 
officer. 
(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF BATHS AND 
BATHING. 


Ar the present moment when so much attention is being paid to the erection of 
Public Baths and Washhouses, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to have 
placed before them a brief historical sketch of the origin and progress of Public 
Baths in ancient and modern times. | 

The word “ Bath” is derived from the Saxon “ bad.’ The Greek name is 
*balaneion,”’ of which the Roman “ balenum ”’ is only a slight variation. The 
elements dal and bad in the Greek and English words are evidently related. 

The bath was in common use among the Greeks. At Athens there were both 
public and private baths ; the public baths appear to have been the property 
of individuals, who kept them for their own profit or let them to others. Seneca 
informs us that the Roman baths were very simple, even mean and dark in the 
time of Scipio Africanus; and it was not till the age of Agrippa, and the empe- 
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rors after Augustus, that they were built and finished in a style of luxury almost 
incredible. Seneca, in inveighing against this laxury, observes (Epistle xxxvi) 
that ‘a person was held to be poor and sordid whose baths did not shine with 
a profusion of the most precious materials,—the marbles of Egypt inlaid with 
those of Numidia; unless the chambers were covered with glass, the basins with 
the rare Thasian stone, and the water conveyed through silver pipes. These, 
it appears were the luxury of plebcian baths. Those of freedmen had “ profu- 
sion of statues, a number of columns supporting nothing, placed as an ornament, 
merely on account of the expense: the water murmuring down steps and the 
floor of precious stones. 

According to Ammianus Marcellinus there were sixteen public baths in Rome, 
of which the principal were those of Agrippa, Nero, Titus, Domitian, Antoninus 
Caracalla, and Diocletian. These edifices differing, of course, in splendour and 
magnitude, and in the details of the arrangement, were all constructed upon one 
common plan. ‘They stood among extensive gardens and walks, and were often 
surrounded with a portico. ‘The main building contained large halls for swim- 
ming and bathing, some for conversation, others for athletic and others manly 
exercises, and some for the declamations of poets and the lectures of philosophers; 
in a word for every species of polite and manly amusement. The most complete 
and elegant baths had generally the following apartments :—an apodyterium, or 
room for undressing ; a sphceristerium, or large room for exercises ; a calida, 
lavatio, or warm bath ; a laconicum, or hot room for sweating; a tepidarium, or 
warm room with a tepid bath; and a frigidarium, which contained the cold bath. 

The provincial towns had also their baths, both public and private. The pub- 
lic baths of Pompeii which were discovered in 1824, in a very perfect state, 
throw much light upon what the Roman writers, and especially Vitruvius, have 
written upon the subject. 

The Persian manner of bathing in some respects, is not unlike that adopted by 
the ancient Romans. Sir Robert Ker Porter describes it in the following terms : 
‘‘The bather having undressed in the outer room, and retained nothing about 
him but a piece of loose cloth about his waist, is conducted by the proper at- 
tendant into the hall of the bath ; a large white sheet is then spread on the 
floor, on which the bather extends himself; the attendant brings from the cis- 
tern a succession of pails of water, which he continues to pour over the bather 
till he is well drenched and heated; the attendant then takes his employer’s 
head upon his knees, and rubs in with all his might a sort of wet paste of henna 
plant into the mustachios and beard ; in a few minutes this pomade dyes them 
a bright red. Again he has recourse to the little pail, and showers upon his 
quiescent patient another torrent of warm water ; then putting on a glove of 
soft hair, yet possessing some of the scrubbing-brush properties, he first takes 
the limbs, and then the body, rubbing them hard for three quarters of an hour ; 
a third splashing from the pail prepares for the operation of the pumice stone ; 
then the henna is rubbed off the hairs of the face, and another paste called rang 
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succeeds ; to this succeeds the siampooing ; this over, the shampooed body re- 
duced again to its prostrate state, is rubbed all over with a preparation of soap 
confined in a bag till it is one mass of lather. The soap is then washed off with 
warm water, when a complete ablution succeeds by his being led to the cistern 
and plunged in. He passes five or six minutes enjoying the perfectly pure ele- 
ment ; and then emerging, has a large dry sheet thrown over him, ia which he 
makes his escape back to the dressing room.” 

The Russian baths, as used by the common people, bear a close resemblance 
to the laconicum of the Romans, they usually consist of wooden houses, situated, 
if possible, by the side of arunning stream. In the bath room is a large vaulted 
oven, which, when heated, makes the paving stones lying upon it red hot, and 
adjoining to the oven is a kettle fixed in masonry, for the purpose of holding 
boiling water. 

The savage tribes of America are not altogether ignorant of the use of the va- 
pour bath. Lewis and Clarke in their voyage up the Missouri, have described 
one of them in the following terms :—‘‘ We observed a vapour-bath, or sweating- 
house, of a different form to that used on the frontiers of the United States, or 
in the rocky mountains. It was.a hollow square of six or eight feet deep, 
formed in the river bank by damming up with mud the other three sides, and 
covering up the whole completely, except an aperture of about two feet wide at 
the top. The bathers descend by this hole, taking with them a number of 
heated stones, and jugs of water ; and after being seated round the room, throw 
the water on the stones, tillthe steam becomes of a temperature sufficiently high 
for their purposes. The baths of the Indians in the rocky mountains are of 
different sizes, the most common being made of mud and sticks, like an oven ; 
but the mode of raising the steam is exactly the same.” 

In France, there are baths in all the towns, and bathing is practised more 
than in Germany, or England, where baths are rare. There are but few baths in 
London, and those established there would not suffice for a small fraction of the 
population if bathing were a common practice. But now that public attention is 
being directed to the subject, we hope to see the metropolis materially benefitted 
in this respect. 

Ancient Roman baths have been found in several of the Roman villas of En- 
gland ; that at Northleigh, in Oxfordshire, near Blenheim, is the most perfect. 
Baths have been discovered also at Wroxeter in Shropshire, and near Arunde} 
in Sussex. In the former, the suspended pavement was very perfect: in the 
centre of a chamber in that near Arundel, is an octagon bath sunk in the floor, 
the pulvinus of which is quite perfect. There are also some curious Roman baths 
at Vallogne, in Normandy. 

Bathing is the temporary surrounding of the body, or a part of it with a me- 
dium different from that in which it is usually placed. The means employed for 
this purpose, are generally water, watery vapour, or air of a temperature different 
from that of the common atmosphere. The objects for which these are employed, 
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are usually the prevention of disease, the cure of disease, or the pleasure derived 
from the operation. To understand in what way these ends are accomplished, we 
must observe that the human frame is endowed with the power of maintaining 
within certain limits, a nearly uniform temperature in whatever circumstances it 
may be placed. The general temperature of an adult in a state of perfect health 
is from 97° to 98° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; that of a new-born infant is about 
94°. In some cases of disease the temperature rises far above this standard, 
even to 106°, while in others it sinks far below it. 

The power by which the body maintains an uniformity of temperature, is the 
property of developing animal heat, the perfection of which function is intimately 
connected with the state of the nervous system, and through that with the cir- 
culation. If anything impairs the vigour of the circulation generally, or of an 
artery going to a particular limb, the temperature of the whole or the part will 
be low. 

The respiratory function is also intimately connected with the development of 
animal heat, and the skin assists in heating it, especially when too high. In a 
moderate temperature, the animal heat is generally prevented from rising too 
high by means of the znsensible perspiration, the quantity of which varies with 
circumstances. According to the experiments of Seguin, and others, the largest 
quantity from the skin and lungs together, amounted to thirty-two grains per 
minute, or three ounces and a quarter per hour; or five pounds per day! The 
perspiration is the channel by which salts and other principles no longer useful 
in the system are removed from it. It consists of a large quantity of water, a 
small quantity of acid, which, according to circumstances, may be either the 
acetic, lactic, or phosporic, and some salts, chiefly hydro-chlorates of soda and 
potass. Taking the lowest estimate of Lavoisier, the skin appears to be endowed 
with the power of removing from the system in the space of twenty-four hours, 
twenty ounces of waste. The retention of this in the skin is productive of great 
injury, and the inconvenience is only lessened by the increased action of some in- 
ternal organ,which becomes oppressed by the double Joad thus cast upon it. 
Even the retention of the perspired matter close to the skin from neglect of 
changing the clothes is the source of many cutaneous diseases, particularly in 
spring and summer. 

The relative power and quickness of abstracting heat with which different ex- 
ternal media are endowed, depend upon different properties, such as their den- 
sity, conducting power, capacity for heat, &c., and display themselves through 
the diversity of sensations, which at the same absolute temperature they occasion. 
Thus air at the temperature 65° Fahr. feels pleasant, while water at the same 
degree feels somewhat cold. Without further detail, we may simply remark 
here, that the ultimate action of cold when extreme, is a sedative to the nervous 
system, and alters the circulation from external to internal; and that moderate 
cold continued, causes the same consequences as severe cold of short duration. 

Heat on the other hand is a stimulant to the nervous system, and alters the 
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distribution of the blood from internal to external. Taking these principles as 
our guide, we proceed now to consider the different kinds of baths, and their 
action upon the system in different states both of health and disease. 

And first—the cold-water bath, as applied to the whole surface of the body :— 

A healthy person upon entering a cold bath, experiences a sensation of cold, 
followed by a slight shuddering, and, if the immersion has been sudden, a pecu- 
liar oppression upon the nervous system, called a shock. The skin becomes 
cooler and paler, the respiration hurried and irregular, the action of the kidneys 
increases, and the bladder contracts. In a few moments the colour and warmth 
return to the skin, and a glow is felt, especially if assisted by rubbing the sur- 
face. No person should stay in a bath more than five or ten minutes, or else 
the coldness and paleness returns without any subsequent re-action, the result 
will be a quick and feeble pulse, convulsive breathing, cramps of the limbs and 
fainting. 

Where the shock to the nervous system is desired, the water should be very 
cold, and where practicable should be dashed against the body, or if contrary, 
the stay in the water should be but momentary. In some cases of obstinate 
constipation, dashing cold water on the person, or the cold bath frequently re- 
peated, has been of great service. The cooling or refrigerating effect of cold 
bathing, is most desired in diseases where the animal heat rises above the proper 
standard, as in fever, both continued and eruptive, especially in scarlet fever ; 
also in some local inflammations, particularly the brain. 

Though, in most cases moderate exercise is advantageous before bathing, un- 
less the person has an opportunity of springing out of bed into the bath, still he 
should never think of undressing and going into the water when fatigued, or 
when the skin is covered with perspiration. It is a good rule to wet the head 
before taking the plunge. For a person in good health, early in the morning is 
the best time to bathe; for one more delicate, from two to three hours after 
breakfast is preferable ; but no one should bathe immediately after a full meal, 
particularly if there be a tendency of blood to the head, and a disposition to 
apoplexy. Exercise, while in the bath, such as friction of the limbs and chest, 
or swimming is advisable ; but not even this can prevent evil consequences if the 
bather remain too long in the water. To say nothing of the risks of cramps and 
convulsive action of the respiratory muscles, from the blood being pent up in the 
large internal vessels, which may occur while the person is in the water; the 
foundation may be laid for future internal disease, if the blood do not soon revisit 
the surface, either from the natural power of reaction, or from friction by coarse 
dry cloths. Friction should follow the use of the bath in most cases, except 
where the bath has been in the sea, in which case the salt particles, if allowed to 
remain in contact with the skin, stimulate it more. 

The cold bath, like every other-powerful agent, when improperly used, is ca- 
pable of producing much mischief; in some states of the system it must be 
carefully avoided. In infancy and very advanced age, it is less admissible than 
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at other times, and even quite improper if the debility be great. It is inadmis- 
sible during, or immediately before certain conditions of the female system ; also 
when there is congestion of blood in the veins or internal organs: hence it is 
not suited to chlorosis. In any organic affection of the heart, or aneurism, it is 
altogether improper. 

Of the cold bath and douche, we shall only observe here that their effects are 
more speedy, and extend more to the internal organs ; consequently they ought 
only to be used a very short time when recourse is had to them. A glow of the 
surface is sooner felt after the shower, than the common bath; and as soon as this 
is perceived, the person should withdraw himself from the stream. If the douche 
falls upon the head, it produces almost instantaneous and most powerful effects. 
If its use be prolonged, it quickly lowers, then destroys the sensibility, induces 
faintings, and places the patient in the most imminent danger. Medical super- 
intendance is therefore required through every stage of its employment. We 
shall treat of warm bathing in our next number. 


Tue Hearru or Towns Bitu.—tThe Bill has passed the Lords, and is sent 
to the Commons for their approval of the several Amendments made. We are 
happy to state that the recommendation contained in the leading article of our 
last number with regard to the application of the Act has been adopted, (viz.) 
the Privy Council will have the power to apply the Act to any place wherein the 
rate of mortality exceeds a given standard. We owe this to the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of London. 


Lorp Morpetn’s ACT FoR THE SUPPRESSION OF NuISANCES.—This Act 
expires on the last day of August. We trust his Lordship will seek to renew it, 
and also get a Clause inserted, compelling Boards of Guardians or Paving Boards 
to appoint an Inspector of Nuisances, whose duty it shall be to carry the Act 
into execution. 


VENTILATION ILLUSTRATED.—Churchill, London. 
(Continued. ) 


11, Now it is quite certain that it is of very little use for the blood to be 
continually going to the small bladders of air-cells of the lungs in order to be 
made pure, if these little bladders do not contain fresh and pure air. It must also 
be understood that the air which has once been breathed becomes bad, from its 
having given off its good parts to the blood, and from its having become loaded 
with a large quantity of impure gas and moisture which come from the body. 
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FIGURE 9. 


12. In Figure 10, the pipes or vessels called arteries are shown, which commence at 
the heart H, and carry the pure blood all over the body ; the course of the blood is seen 
by the way the arrows are directed. 


Ficure 10. 
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13. It can now be seen how the blood is always moving, and changing its 
colour from a bright red to dark purple as it passes through the head, arms, legs, 


Fieure 11. 





and body, and how in the lungs it changes from dark purple to a bright red co- 
lonr. In Figure 11, 4 is the left side of the heart, from which the pipes called 
arteries, B B, carry the pure blood to the upper part of the body D, and to the 
lower part of the body F’; the blood passes into the veins C C, and becomes dark 
coloured, and, by means of the veins, it gets to the right side of the heart J, 
from the right side of the heart it is sent by the vessels K K to the two lungs 
LL, through the little bladders which are seen to be continued with the wind- 
pipe #; it then passes into G and H, the vessels which are shown by the arrows 
to carry it into the left side of the heart 4, from which we started to describe 
the circulation. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 


Tux site of the city of Pompeii, situated at the foot of Vesuvius, was called by 
the ancients Campania ; Greek in its origin, its earlier history was nevertheless 
involved in fable. The Oscans, Cumeans, Etruscans, and Samnites, were suc- 
cessively its possessors. Over the fair and sunny plain of this doomed city, 
nature had lavished every enjoyment and every luxury ; the fruits of the torrid 
zone, and the sweets of the northern sky,—the flowers, fruits, and trees of all 
climes flourished here in wild and uncultivated magnificence. Pompeii, with 
many of the surrounding cities, had suffered severely in the Punic and social wars. 
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It was besieged by Sylla, and subsequently yielded to the power of the dictator. 
After the time of Augustus, it became a colony, when its history merges into 
that of the Roman. Formed of the lava, and situated (as was conjectured) on 
the summit of an extinct volcano, on the borders of a sea celebrated for the 
beauty of its shores, Pompeii sat the Queen of Beauty. Around her on every 
side were rich and beautiful villas, scattered like so many gems on the declivities 
of Mount Vesuvius. A great city,—situated amidst all that nature could create 
of beauty and magnificence, or art display of splendour and profusion — the 
growth of ages—crowded with gay and countless multitudes—the residence of 
science, enlightenment, festivity, and song :—in one moment withered as by a 
spell—oblivionized as by enchantment! Like the talismanic illusions of a Sor- 
cerer’s Wand, which, while we gaze upon the fairy castles, and the wild fields of 
spiritual beauty, which float in the golden sunlight around us, vanish from our 
wondering sight, leaving nothing but a dark and dreary blank behind! It was 
the month of August, A.D. 79, the 23rd day of the month, and the festival of Bac- 
chus. The morning had already dawned, and never had nature witnessed a lovelier 
sunrise : tower and turret, mansion and cottage, mount and glen, were all steeped 
in a flood of living light. The city looked forth in her rich and mellow beauty, 
like the favourite of gods, the very offspring of deities, surrounded with her 
cloudless skies, her crystal air, her laughing sea, and her gorgeous fields. It 
was night,—and heaven’s Gorgeous Wanderer, after bathing the liquid clouds in 
a flood of molten gold, had sunk to his rest upon the lap of Thetis. The pale 
moon shone forth in mellow glory above the tall white mountain tops, and the 
band of bright immortals were making their appearance one by one in the im- 
mutable and ever-youthful heavens. A wild, spiritual, but mournful radiance 
flung itself over the crowded homes, and the winding solitudes of that doomed 
city. There was a weird solemnity and witchery about the hour :—Silence was 
sleeping upon the lap of Beauty, and Beauty was unconsciously reposing upon the 
heaveless bosom of Death ! The Grim Skeleton was toying with her lovely tresses, 
but she knew it not : he pressed his cold charnel lips to hers, but she felt it not, 
—she still lay dreaming of sylphs, gnomes, and fairy spirits. Suddenly a dread 
peal of thunder rolled through the throbbing air, and one bright meteor flashed 
forth and streamed its radiance across the distant sky, and disappeared in the 
sleeping ocean. Another and another peal succeeded as loud as the blast of an 
arch-angel’s clarion: far and wide rolled the sound with an echo that might 
have aroused the dead sleepers of the marble sepulchre, and thrilled through the 
rattling skeletons of the hollow tomb. Strange vibrations ran through the 
trembling earth! <A pale and lurid light over-spread the heavens ; the moon 
and the stars grew pale, sickly, and wan! Again the thunder pealed—and that 
peal ! it was as the roar of ten thousand pieces of artillery ; or as if the imprisoned 
Titans had burst forth from their granite dungeons to renew the combat with 
the gods! In a moment the moon and stars were hid: a stream of liquid fire 
shot upwards to the darkened heavens! Louder and louder pealed each succeed- 
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ing crash of thunder, and down the sides of the groaning and reeling Vesuvius 
poured the burning lava, while floods of molten ore burst over crag and field. 
The surrounding groves and the spreading trees were soon one mass of flame ! 
Onward and onward still rushed the devouring element, overturning and con- 
suming everything that attempted to impede its fury. A tremendous shower of 
ashes obscured the firmament. Myriads of living beings were running to and 
fro in the streets, seeking in vain for safety, shelter, or flight ; still pealed the 
deep mouthed thunder! still rolled on the awful storm and deluge of fire! 
Anon, tower and temple, palace and cottage, were alike hidden beneath the over- 
whelming sea of flame and lava! one wild and universal shriek rose from the 
expiring multitudes, it was followed by the silence of the grave! Deratu and 
SrLence stood side by side the sole monarchs of a peopleless domain, and be- 
neath their feet lay the inanimate skeletons of Life and Beauty, mouldering into 
dust! Four days of impenetrable darkness succeeded, and when the sun again 
looked forth from the heavens, Pompeii was no more! The glory had departed, 
and the golden glory of the summer sheen floated over a City of the Dead! an 
unwept sepulchre! and an unmarbled tomb !—/Wale. 


THE PARISH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
AND SANITARY REFORM. 


Tue continued, firm, and systematic opposition which has been offered to the 
cause of sanitary reform by the existing authorities, viz., the different paving 
boards and boards of guardians has made us question the propriety of the go- 
vernment intrusting further and irresponsible powers in this respect to these 
parochial law-makers. It is now a pretty well known fact that there has been 
a great deal of power in the hands of these boards, in reference to the question 
which has never been used. Had the law been put into effect in the spirit of 
the law, the health of the people would have been much improved, and we should 
not now have to mourn the annual loss of life from perfectly controllable causes, 
of upwards of 50,000 of our fellow creatures. 

In no case have our remarks been better exemplified than in the conduct of 
the parochial authorities of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. They have for the last 
twelve months, by every hostile device, opposed the progress of sanitary reform, 
and they have done so in an unconstitutional manner, They have, on two oc- 
casions, refused the rate-payers of the parish a vestry meeting on the subject, 
and have offered the most vexatious opposition to the efforts of the independent 
gentlemen of the parish who have taken up the subject in a true Philanthropic 
spirit. Nuisances of the most disgusting and sickening description have for 
years abounded in the parish with the knowledge of the paving board, and although 
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they had the power, summary power, under the 9th and !0th of Victoria (Lord 
Morpeth’s Act for the removal of nuisances ;) to remove such evils, they have 
never availed themselves of that measure, and now they have the modesty at the 
close of the session, to ask the government to renew an act which they refused 
to put into operation. 

On the 14th of January last, in a vestry meeting, the paving board of the 
parish, and other officials, (aye, and paid officials too,) evinced the most violent 
hostility to the progress of any sanitary measure. They acknowledged that sa- 
nitary reform was an excellent thing, but that it would cost too much. Now if 
there is one thing more than another that has been satisfactorily demanded by the 
promoters of sanitary reform, it is the fact that the introduction of a good and 
systematic method of sanitary reform will prove a great saving to the rate-payers 
—nay more—that in one element—the very mainspring, viz..—WaTER—such 
an immense amount would be saved ; that it would absolutely pay for every sewer 
and drain, and other required improvements. In this article alone St. Martin’s 
would save £2,500 per annum, and would by means of the artesian-well system 
now in operation in the parish, have a more ample and purer supply at one 
quarter of the present water rates. 

We have, for some time, looked in vain for the cause of the hostility of the 
authorities to the progress of sanitary reform, and we could only account for it 
on the supposition that they absolutely held shares in those invisible bodies, the 
different water companies. But some parish documents which have reached us 
within these few days have thrown a little light on the subject. Messrs. Staun- 
ton, Dalton, Palmer, and Jarvis, the great rulers of the parish,—who hate the 
thought of a good supply of water, as if they laboured under hydrophobia, have 
for many years made the parish monies very available, as the names on the 
successive yearly balance sheets can testify. Thus, St. Martin’s parish, who 
struggled so hard to crush the select vestry, now finds itself governed by this 
‘happy family.’ On Thursday last the householders assembled in vestry to re- 
consider the subject of sanitary reform. They were summoned by Messrs. Palmer 
and Jarvis, because it suited their convenience, and because a clique of their friends 
had requested them to do so, although they had refused a vestry meeting on a 
requisition of 100 of the independent householders. The opposition again came 
from the intrepid Staunton, and some of the parish paid employés, but the sani- 
tary reformers mustered strong on the occasion, although they failed to carry 
their resolution, but they demanded a poll of the whole parish, which was to com- 
mence on the following morning, (Friday the 28th) and to continue for three 
days. Will the ratepayers do their duty on this occasion, or will they permit 
four or five men to tax them as they please? Will the ratepayers tacitly yield 
to the yoke of Staunton and Co. and allow them more power and more money, or 
will they take the management of the affairs into their own hands, and say to the 
present clique, ‘‘ Keep your hands out of our Pockets ?” 
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STRICTURES ON THE SEWACE SYSTEMS 


PROPOSED BY THE LONDON SEWAGE AND LONDON 
CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANIES. 


BY MR. CHARLES EGINTON. 





1.—Because the cesspool system is not abolished or even reformed by either 
of them, and therefore, the health of towns cannot be improved,—the cess- 
pools being the fountains of all the evils attending an inefficient system of 
sewage. 

2.—Because the surface water is allowed to intermix with the annual waste 
from the cesspools, house-drains, and street sewers, as heretofore; which is no 
improvement on the old system, but leaves them as they have always been, ex- 
pensive depéts for the preparation of poison for the million, for the retention of 
the azotised matter in solution, and the combined influence of heat, and the 
oxygen of the atmosphere are the causes of the chemical changes which dis- 
engage those noxious gases which render the air unfit for healthy respiration. 

3.—Because, from the evidence of Mr. Smith of Deanston, the average 
amount of water that runs into the common sewer, per individual per day, is 
about 65 gallons or 648 lbs. Now, as the average weight of feeces per indivi- 
dual is equal to only 14 lbs. per diem, it necessarily follows that the latter is 
diluted by the former in the proportion of 432 to 1. The solid portion of the 
urine is diluted naturally by at least twenty times its weight of water, which, 
with the surface water, will give such an extreme state of dilution that it will be 
next to impossible to precipitate even the least soluble of the constituents of the 
feeces for the purpose of converting them into manure. 

4.—Because several of the salts of ammonia which enter largely into the 
constitution of the feeces are extremely soluble in water, from which it is almost 
impossible to precipitate them, and are also liable rapidly to assume the gaseous 
form; it must therefore follow, that as the faeces are so largely diluted, the 
ammonia must escape by evaporation, or by its dilution, and thus be carried off 
by the waste water. 

5.—Because the plan of the London Sewage Company, in allowing the sewage 
water to lay in large reservoirs, exposed to the atmosphere, is the very reverse 
of what a knowledge of chemistry would suggest; for it is well known that urea 
and uric acid though not in themselves capable of rapid evaporation, are, when 
exposed in a diluted form to the action of the oxygen of the atmosphere, con- 
verted into carbonate of ammonia, which rapidly assumes the gaseous form; 
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therefore, if the ammonical salts, the urea, uric acid, and other azotised matter 
be lost, all that will be left to pay a dividend to the shareholders will be a re- 
mote chance of catching a small sediment of phosphoric or sulphuric salts, the 
value of which would in no way recompense for the outlay. 

6.—Because it is well known that when azotised matter passes into a state 
of change, a large quantity of extremely poisonous gases is developed, which, if 
suffered to pass into the atmosphere (as from the proposed reservoirs), will 
contaminate the air for a large distance around. 

7.—Because the proposed intercepting sewers for the reception and trans- 
mission of the sewage water to the reservoirs, will be an additional nuisance to 
the number with which towns are already afflicted; for however deep their 
excavation, the gases generated within them will escape through the street 
sewers and street sewer-gratings of the adjoining streets, and render the dense 
close parts of towns perfectly uninhabitable. It is pretended that these in- 
tercepting sewers, by diverting the nuisance from the banks of the Thames 
will effect a sanitary improvement; but a moment’s reflection will show the 
fallacy of the assertion, for in reality they will perpetuate and increase the pre- 
sent evils by transferring the pest from the river bed, to narrow, closely built 
streets and courts where there is no ventilation whatever. 

8.—Because it is a well known fact, that when the mercury of the barometer 
falls (7. e. when the weight of the atmosphere becomes lighter) the poisonous 
exhalations generated under the previous heavy state of the atmosphere expand 
and rush forth from the sewers, house-drains, street-drains, or other outlets, 
in such quantities that life is scarcely supportable in many localities at such 
periods. | 

9,—Because it is well known that during the prevalence of high mortality 
last summer, “flushing” was resorted to for the purpose of cleansing the street 
sewers, an operation which will now doubtless be generally practised wherever 
there is a sufficient supply of water for the purpose (during the summer months.) 
But it is clear that flushing the sewers, although the best sanitary expedient in 
their present defective state, does not and cannot withdraw the contents of 
court and house drains at a higher, or of cesspools at a lower level, or as it is 
often the case, without any connexion whatever with the sewer, and it is equally 
clear, that whatever manure may be in the sewage, water will be thereby sub- 
jected to such dilution that it would almost be as reasonable to attempt to 
obtain precipitates from the Thames itself. Under such circumstances, it will 
be also seen, that the interests of the Company clash with, and must eventually 
yield to the sanitary requirements of the community at large. 


Objections to the Plan proposed by the Sewage Water Company (the 
Metropolitan.) 


Au. the before-mentioned objections apply with equal force to this scheme, to 
which there are, however, the following additional ones: — 
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1.—Because of the enormous expense, primary and annual, of the water-pipe 
to carry it out fully. 

2.—Because the expenses will be incurred to intercept, convey, and distribute 
a deteriorated manure. 

3.—Because the system, by reason of its extreme expense, must necessarily 
be circumscribed and confined to a few small districts adjacent to towns. 

4.—Because partial fertility must necessarily result from a partial application 
of manure. 

5.—Because it is manifestly unjust, as well as impolitic, to adopt any 
scheme, however feasible, by which the whole of the fertilizing agent derived 
from the aggregate produce of an entire district, should be exclusively appro- 
priated to those peculiarly favoured spots that happen to be located near 
towns. 

6.—Because if such a monoply be permitted, the free trade in the raw mate- 
rial of which food is made, will thereby be prevented, and the agriculture of the 
country cannot therefore be expected to continue in a flourishing condition, 
still less to progress with the requirements of the times. Moreover those lands 
that are now waste and infertile, through the absence of one or more of the 
necessary constituents of soils can never be reclaimed if the whole of the waste 
be lavished upon a few thousand acres only in the neighbourhood of towns. 

7.—Because the carriage and application of sewage water are far more expen- 
sive than those of an equal quantity of dry manure. 

8.—Because the application is not consonant with well known laws of ve- 
getable physiology. 

9.—Because the manure supposed to be contained in or conveyed by the 
sewer-water when deposited upon the land, will be merely a top-dressing in- 
stead of being placed within reach of the tendrils of the roots, and being 
liable to be washed away by heavy showers, it becomes a very wasteful appli- 
cation. 

10.—Because if the sewer-water will deposit solid matter on the land, it 
necessarily follows, that by the same law of nature, a deposit will accumulate 
in the pipes (more especially as the delivery is to be intermittent), and thereby 
obstruct, if not altogether prevent the distribution of the liquid. Hence the 
further annual expense of, as well as inconvenience of taking up closed pipes, 
will not compensate for damaged crops, &c. 

11.—Because the produce, and consequently the value of the landed property 
of the country (with the exception of that immediately surrounding) will de- 
crease at the very time that higher culture is needed to support the competition 
now thrown open to supply the British nation with food. 

12.—Because if a good dry manure could be produced, the fertilizmg agents 
contained in feeces resulting from the consumption of food produced fro the 
plains of Northern and Kastern Europe, and the virgin soils of America, would, 
by being impartially applied to our own soil, bestow upon a fertility hitherto 
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unknown, and thus enable the English landowner and farmer to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign corn growers, whose land is richer or more lightly 
taxed. 

13.—Because the expense and inconvenience of laying down and continually 
altering the system, so as to meet future requirements would be enormous, and 
because of the impossibility of adapting the system to the time when the foreign 
soils before-mentioned have become partially exhausted through constant cropping 
to raise food for this country, which must occur by or before the next genera- 
tion haspassed away, as is self-evident. 

14.—Because in a few years hence, as the population increases, dry manure 
must necessarily become an article of great sale for exportation, which, however, 
cannot be supplied if this scheme come into operation. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


As the cesspools are manifestly the fountains of all the evils of the present in- 
efficient sewage systems, a consideration of the foregoing strictures and objections 
will prove that none of the schemes at present before the public will either con- 
tribute to the protection of the public health, or the profit of the shareholders. 

A perfect and proper system of sewage having due relation to the requisitions 
of commerce, the sanitary state of towns, and the re-productions of food, ought 
to collect the whole of the feeces of the inhabitants, and other waste from facto- 
ries, gas-works, slaughter-houses, &c., by direct means, and in an undiluted state. 

This can only be done by a separate system of sewers, distinct from that al- 
ready existing for carrying off the surface water, by means of which, with suit- 
able mechanical arrangements, the waste should be brought to an extra-mural 
laboratory without any possibility of contaminating the atmosphere in their 
transit, and then and there subjected to such chemical treatment as would pre- 
vent the escape of its valuable ingredients, and convert the injurious ones into 
compounds of high value. 


“Water is a monopoly in London ; and the Companies, seven to eight in num- 
ber, compel the householders to pay about 25s. per house per annum. Not- 
tingham and Preston have a constant supply in each house on an average at 12s. 
per annum. Messrs. Easton and Amos, Engineers, Orange Street, Leicester 
Square, who supply the fountains in Trafalgar Square, and the Government Es- 
tablishments, would supply every house in the Parish with 50 gallons of pure 
Spring Water daily at 10s. per annum. They supply the houses of the Poor at 
Deal at from 3s. to 4s. per annum. The Spring Water referred to has proved 
a great saving to Washerwomen, and in the making of Tea. It has been care- 
fully estimated that the Poor could be supplied with pure fresh Spring Water, 
by means of Stand Pipes, in every Street at the trifling charge of 6d. per annum 
on each Householder.”— Address of the National Philanthropic Association to 
the Inhabitants of St. Martin’s Parish. : 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





BY JAMES SPILLING. 


METHOUGHT upon the verge of a sweet wild wood 
A cottage smiled in fairy loveliness, 
Whose hearth was hallowed by the breath of childhood, 
By friendship’s voice, and beauty’s glowing tress. 
I saw the parents toiling in the meadow, 
Their hearts as pure as spring times earliest bloom, 
The while their children play’d within the shadow 
Of the lonely wood that stretch’d around their home. 


The silver waters bounded in the sun-light, 
Blending their mystic murmurs with the morn 

The silent azure smiled on high, tike one bright 
Glance of love, upon the golden corn. 

And as the soft-ton’d voice of Nature’s children 
Gave life and beauty to the rosy air, 

My spirit sigh’d, amid her dreams bewildering, 
That life was sweet and earth was very fair. 


When rose the voice innate, sweet, pure, and holy,— 
‘‘ Behold how Nature smiles o’er earth’s increase, 
‘¢ and blesseth, with her balmy breath, the lowly, 


‘¢ And whispereth, thro’ her flowers, the joys of peace. 


‘© Aye, life is sweet when from the wings of DUTY 
‘Unnumbered blessings o’er the world are shed; 
‘¢ But man in selfish pride, doth mar the beauty 
*€ Eternal love aiong his path hath spread.” 


But darker thoughts along my dream came sweeping 
As ceased the lonely voice; while shadows flew 

Athwart my path, as sounds of waters creeping 
To the deep murmers of the war-field grew. 

And past on thunder hoof the charger bounded, 
Urged by its rider to the feast of death; 

And o’er the dying groans the yells resounded 





The strife was o’er ;—the shades of eve descended ; 

The loving moon smil’d thro’ the lisping leaves ; 
Heav’n seem 'd all love! but deathful sighs were blended 
With the solemn stir that swell'd the hoiy breeze, 

My dreaming spirit wander’d by the water, 
Sad as the lay a widow'd matrom weaves; 

Earth's springs were tainted with the hues of slaughter, 
And noble hearts lay cold as trodden leaves. 


Beneath the happy stars beside his dwelling, 
The father to his heart his children prest, 
And tears were mingling with the blood outwelling 
From the deep wound upon his manly breast :— 
My spirit wept ; when, rising in my bosom 
Suasive and soft as summer breezes sighing 
Adown the mountains, thro’ the heathy blossom, 
I heard the mystic voice again replying :— 


The voice of KNOWLEDGE ! at whose exorcism 
I saw, encloth’d in streams of golden light, 
Uprising from futurity)s abysm, 

Whilst rosy tints o erspread the gloomy nighte 
TRUTH 's hopeful spirit, on whose brow was bright)ning 
The beams of PEACE to bless the fruitful world, 

In whose calm eye the fires of love were lighting, 
And the gloom of fear from off the earth wascurl’d. 


Thus spake the voiee:—‘“t The missel-thrush outsingeth 
E’en as the thunder mutters in the sky ; 
And in ¢he waste the flower of heav'n upspringeth, 
¥or Nature's innate beauty ne'er can dies 
Be hopeful then, for man shall cease oppression 
When the seeds of knowledge o'er the earth are sown, 
Aud Love and Peace shall join in the confession 


As the crimson’d steel flash’d thro’ the cannons breath. That a brother's joy is twin’d around our own. 





Privies, WATER CxLosets, AND Urtnais.—It is now clearly proved, that 
considering the expences for emptying cess-pools and repairing privies, water 
closets are cheaper in every respect—whilst urinals ought to be constructed so 


that public decency may be respected. 


Sr, Marrin’s Parisu.—It is estimated that this Parish would save £2,500 
per annum by the adoption of the Artesian water supply system. 


Gas Licgut.—The hard working Tradesman and the toiling Artizan ought 
to have Gas in their shops and dwellings at a rate in proportion to the present 
cheapness of Coals. Gas monopolies should be vigorously opposed. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SANITARY REFORM. 





LAMBERT’S SELF-ACTING WATER-CLOSET.—No. I. 


Amone the numerous adjuncts to health and cleanliness in our domestic ar- 
rangements, there are none of greater importance than the Water-Closet ; and in 
consequence, there has been much ingenuity exercised to render it perfect. 
Almost every month presents us with some new scheme, possessing in various 
degrees, the merits of novelty and usefulness. The following contribution to 
this desirable end, by Mr. Thomas Lambert, deserves to be extensively known. 
Figure I. Figure 2. 





Figure | is aside elevation, and figure 2 is a front section of Lambert’s Self- 
Acting Water-Closet. Ais the basin; B the syphon trap furnished with an 
opening at 6, by which access may be had to the soil-pipe C, if necessary ; d is 
a Patent. Valve-cock, kept shut by a pendant weight e, from whence a curved 
lever g proceeds to the under side of the seat of the closet. When a person sits 
upon the seat, which is hinged at the back, their weight presses down the seat 
and lever g, which opens the valve-cock d, when a supply of water rushes in and 
wets the basin, (an operation most essential to cleanliness, as it prevents the ad- 
hesion of the soil,) at the same time a portion of the supply flows direct into the 
trap B through the pipe H, thereby preventing the possibility of any accumula- 
tion. With a slight alteration in the shape of the lever g ; a similar effect may 
be produced by means of a hinged foot-board ; thus, while standing upon it, the 
lever g is depressed, the valve d opened, and the water admitted to the basin, 
When the person is seated, the valve d is closed, but on their rising, it is again 
opened, and the basin and trap cleansed by a further influx of water. By means 
of an adjusting screw at f, the quantity of water admitted to the basin and trap 
may be regulated at pleasure. 

Among other advantages peculiar to.this invention, it will be observed, that 
the action is direct, all cranks, wires, and stuffing-boxes are dispensed with ; the 
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valve is self-acting and capable of resisting any pressure ; the friction is so slight, 
that it is not Hable to set fast or get out of order. -Any number of closets may 
be supplied from one cistern. The whole apparatus, basin, trap and valve, stand 
between the seat and floor. In fixing, only two joints have to be made, viz., the 
inlet and outlet, and every part is readily accessible in case of need. 

By another arrangement, any given quantity of water, say one or two gallons, 
can be used at each action of the closet, and it will be impossible to use the closet 
without the proper quantity being delivered partly into the basin, and partly 
through the trap, and with a velocity equal to any given column, 

By these simple, but excellent improvements, the good and permanent action 
of the Water-Closet is secured, and the cheapness of the article makes it more 
within the reach of all classes. We have, on many occasions, insisted that under 
all circumstances, a Water-Closet is cheaper than the old and offensive privy, and 
Mr. Lambert seems to have settled the question. 


CHLORINE GAS AS A DISINFECTANT OR DEODORISER. 
No. II. 


AmonG the recent improvements and inventions which have been made in the 
chemical world, it is our duty to notice a useful and truly necessary “apparatus 
for creating and liberating chlorine gas in sufficient abundance to entirely disin- 
fect apartments pervaded by an unwholesome atmosphere arising from various 
causes.” 

As that frightful desolator—the cholera, now raging with such virulence in 
the east of Europe, will, in all probability, be wafted to this isle, it becomes our 
duty in the interim to test and provide ourselves with the best antidotes which 
science and the ingenuity of man can bring forward, and it is in terms of com- 
mendation we are constrained to speak of the invention of Mr. F. L. Smith of 
No. 2, Princes-street, Westminster, as being an economical and highly effective 
apparatus for purifying a polluted and infectious atmosphere by means of the 
admixture of sulphuric acid, manganese, and common salt. It has thus been 
described by a contemporary periodical :— 
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“ Fig, 1 is a representation of the exterior of the apparatus, and fig 2. a 
vertical section of the same. The apparatus is divided into three portions, two 
of which serve as receptacles for the chemical ingredients to be hereafter de- 
scribed. It is formed of unglazed stoneware and is moulded in a very pretty 
pattern. In the first portion (A) is placed three ounces of black oxide of man- 
ganese mixed with eight ounces of common salt dried; the centre part (s) is 
made with an interior shallow ring, to hold five ounces by weight of sulphuric 
acid, mixed with four fluid ounces of water. The acid is slowly combined with 
the manganese and salt by means of a few threads of common cotton wick that 
should be moistened in water, and then immersed in the acid so as to hang over 
the side of the interior ring or trough, the lower ends of the threads reaching 
beyond the bottom of the ring, by this arrangement they act as syphons by their 
capillary attraction, and a supply of chlorine gas is kept continuously and effect- 
tually generated. 

«One equivalent of sulphuric acid expels a portion of the oxygen of the pro- 
toxide of manganese, and uniting with the protoxide, forms a proto-sulphate of 
manganese. The disengaged oxygen of the manganese unites with the sodium, 
forming soda, which, combining with the sulphuric acid, forms sulphate of soda, 
and the chlorine of the decomposed chloride of sodium is evolved. 

«The sulphuric acid and black oxide of manganese may be had at a cost of three- 
pence per pound each, and the gas may be generated at an expence of one penny 
for twenty-four hours.” 


Our readers may now judge for themselves whether it would be preferable to 
them to possess this cheap article, and one which ought to be in universal re- 
quisition, to use in preference to the old system of throwing chloride of lime on 
the floors of houses infested with fever, or where the air is tainted with putres- 


cent gases. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several communications from Correspondents requesting to know the 
best method of emptying Cesspools. Those who require this offensive operation to be per- 
formed, had better make application to the *‘ Commissioners of Sewers, Greek Street, Soho.” 
They will be required to deposit a Sovereign towards defraying the expenses, which will 
depend upon the size of the Cesspool. The Commissioners use a pump with a long hose. 
By connecting the Cesspool with the nearest Fire Plug by means of the hose, they 
pump enough of water into the Cesspool to liquify the matter therein. They then connect 
the Cesspool with the nearest Gully-hole, and thus pump the contents of the Cesspool into 
the Sewer. We have seen Cesspools thus emptied with the aid of Ellerman’s Deodorising 
Fluid, in a very inoffensive manner. The method is cheaper and better than by purely 
manual labor. We advise all our friends who are compelled to submit to the “ Cesspool 
Nuisance,” to adopt this practice. The Commissioners will readily pay attention to all 
communications, 


It ts requested that all communications be addressed to the Committee of the 
Health of Towns Magazine, 107, St. Martin's Lane. 





W. Fleteher and Co., Printers, {07, S¢. Martin's Lane, 
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Health of Towns Magazine. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SANITARY REFORMERS.—No. IV. 





MR. CHARLES COCHRANE. 


THERE are few persons whose actions have of late been more publicly canvassed 
and condemned than the subject of this sketch, Mr. CuarLes CocHRANE, son of 
the late Honourable Basil Cochrane, brother of the late and uncle of the present 
Earl of Dundonald. It will readily be confessed that we are about to record the 
movements of a gentleman at the present time universally unpopular. Whether 
Mr. Cochrane fully merits the extraordinary amount of obloquy, into which he has 
fallen, it is not our province to decide; our duty is of a plain and straightforward na- 
ture, and it shall be honestly and impartially discharged. The advent of Mr. Coch- 
rane into public life, may be dated from about the year 1841, when the metropolis 
generally was much agitated by the important question of paving the public tho- 
roughfareswith wood. Any person who remembers the violent squabbles which then: 
constantly occupied public attention, and which arose solely from conflicting opinions: 
on the merits of wood and stone Roads, can well recollect the bitter feelings then 
engendered on this most simple question. The numberless Paving Boards of which 
the metropolis can boast, rose en masse against the supposed encroachments on: 
their rights and privileges on the part of those who suddenly sprung into existence- 
with the determination of insisting that public opinion should, as it did in every’ 
other case, govern the proceedings of Local Boards. In no part of London was: 
this war of longer duration or fought with more bitterness than in the parish 
of Marylebone, of which Mr. Cochrane had long been resident, as well as for 
some time a member of the Vestry Board. Having spent a considerable portion 
of his time on the continent of Europe, and from close observation perceiving 
that our continental neighbours were superior to us in many of their social ar- 
rangements, Mr. Cochrane felt a great desire to engraft on our social constitution 
those improvements which he thought would materially contribute to public. 
comfort. We are not aware that the idea of wood pavements was originally an 
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importation, as opinions are conflicting on this point, but it is certain that wood 
was in Russia so used for several years prior to 1841. The intolerable noise 
given off by stone paved roads, and the great quantity of dirt yielded by Maca- 
damized roads, rendered both these systems highly objectionable, and the shop- 
keepers generally of the metropolis, naturally seized on the then rising notion of 
adopting wood as a substitute for the two evils of noise and dirt. In no where 
were the opinions of the rate-payers in favour of wood more decided than in the 
great west-end thoroughfare of Oxford-street, chiefly under the controul of the 
above named vestry. Mr. Cochrane, as a member of this body, was delegated by 
a large number of the most respectable shopkeepers to plead their cause in the 
west end sanctum. He fulfilled this task with great perseverance, and after a 
violent. struggle, Oxford-street, from Vere-street to Wells-street, was paved with 
wood. The agitation which had thus been carried on for some time, led to many 
suggestions as to the best mode of constructing roads generally, as well as the 
materials necessary for the purpose. The parliamentary commission on the pub- 
lic highways which issued its reports on the llth of June, 1838, revealed such 
an amount of incompetency and extravagance on the part of the various trusts, 
and other authorities, that they recommended a permanent parliamentary com- 
mission should be established to check the evil, as well as decide on the best mode 
of making roads and carriages ; and the report states that such a step would ‘‘ add 
millions to the national income.” As is often the case with the government of 
the day, this recommendation was never attended to, and it will presently be 
seen that a few private individuals attempted to do that which the legislature 
alone could accomplish. Mr. Cochrane, in his struggle with the Marylebone vestry, 
was warmly supported by the Earl of Devon, and other noblemen and gentlemen. 
The opposition of this vestry to what was then generally considered a great im- 
provement, and which was loudly demanded by the public, led to the formation of 
an Association to promote ‘‘improved street paving, cleansing, and draining.” 
The patriotic noblemen referred to with Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, and other distinguished persons, became 
Vice-Presidents, and so pleased were they with Mr. Cochrane’s zeal and ability, 
that they unanimously appointed him President. The following is extracted 
from the Prospectus of the Association :— 


“ The objects of theAssociation are to promote the improvement of the cleans- 
ing, drainage and paving, of the streets, courts, alleys, ways, and habitations of 
the Metropolis, and other Cities, Towns, and Villages, with a view thereby to 
ameliorate the condition, and contribute to the health, of all classes of society. 


‘To collect and disseminate correct information, and to invite the attention of 
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the legislature, municipal authorities, and the public to these important objects. 


‘‘To forma repository for models and apparatus calculated to promote and 
illustrate the purposes of the Association. : 


«To invite the co-operation of men eminent for their scientific and practical 
experience, and to give encouragement to those inventions which tend to advance 
the objects of the Association.” 


It cannot be denied but that the objects thus set forth are of a most important 
character, and it must be borne in mind that at the time when the Association 
was first instituted, Sanitary Reform was not known, nor was the name coined. 
There were, however, thousands who then thought that the health and social 
comforts of all classes depended entirely upon the individual, and could not be 
brought within, or profit by, any general measure. The Association was still 
young when it had done much to fulfil its professed objects. An immense 
amount of information had been accumulated and disseminated, and the repository 
was soon filled by a number of very valuable models of roads and machines for 
cleansing them. All the Governments and Scientific Associations in Europe had 
been corresponded with ; all parties seem to have done their duty, save those 
who were constitutionally and morally bound to do so. The efforts of the Asso- 
ciation were cordially met except by those inert bodies, Municipal and Parochial 
Authorities. They looked upon the Association as a foreign intermeddling body, 
and upon its President as a kind of social propagandist. Deputations from the 
Association, headed by the President, comprising the most distinguished 
members of the Vice-Presidents and Council waited upon several of the 
influential Parochial Paving Boards of the Metropolis, to solicit their co-ope- 
ration in promoting the public weal, but without effect. These Authorities were 
asked to cleanse their streets efficiently ; until such a step was taken, it was evi- 
dent that any experiments on road making would prove abortive, but the general 
reply was ‘the streets are clean enough,” although they were then only cleansed 
once or twice a week. The idea of persons of such high rank as Lord Robert 
Grosvenor waiting hat in hand upon Parochial Boards may appear ridiculous, 
and so it does to us: it can only be accounted for by the fact that they believed - 
the objects of the Association to be so important as to merit that condescension. 
Besides, at that time, it was not generally known who composed those invisible 
bodies ; great, therefore, at first was the astonishment of the successive Deputa- 
tions at finding seated at the Board, with well starched neckerchief and “‘ dressed . 
in brief authority,’ persons who had distinguished themselves among the ‘ Na- 
tion of Shopkeepers.”’ The Parochial “ fast man,” bland and obsequious behind 
his own counter, became terribly great when seated at the Board of the Parish 
Parliament. 
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Matters were in“this state, and Mr. Cochrane had been labouring very hard 
for nearly two years. Even the most sanguine of his coadjutors had given up 
the objects of the Association as almost beyond hope ; they found that though 
“the leopard may change his skin,’’ local legislators would not change their 
opinion : to them, progression was a word not understood,—‘ you will find 
no change in me’’—might have been adopted as the motto of all Parish 
Boards. Still Mr. Cochrane persevered, he compiled reports, tables, &c., al- 
most ad infinitum. The press was appealed to with some slight success, and 
before us is a printed “‘ Paper”? from Mr. Cochrane’s pen, which was read at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the 27th June, 1843, and for which he 
received the thanks of the Institute. The Paper met with a similar reception 
from the “ Royal Institute of British Architects,” and is thus noticed by the 
Times of June 9th, 1843 :— 


““Some good suggestions are given for improving, repairing, and cleansing 
the streets, whilst it is stated that there are abundant means available for keep- 
ing them comparatively free from mud.” 


Mr. Cochrane finding that he had exhausted all his ingenuity in endeavouring, 
to persuade parish authorities to do their duty—that facts and figures, tracts 
and reports had proved unavailing, gave the public, if possible, more tangible 
evidence of his sincerity. He determined upon employing a number of poor 
men, at his own expense, in cleansing the streets, as an experiment. In the 
winter of 1843-44, the Strand, Regent-street, and Oxford-street were thus ope- 
rated on, much to the delight of the inhabitants and the public. The streets 
were kept ‘‘as clean as aroom.”’ ‘The plan is simple enough, it merely consists 
of thoroughly sweeping the streets oy hand labor early in the morning, and during 
the day the same men were stationed at different distances along the streets, 
who collected the deposit from the cattle before it became scattered. The ma- 
nure was thus preserved in its best state, and proved to be worth from 5s. to 10s. 
per load. The rate-payers of the districts memorialised the Paving Boards for 
the adoption of the scheme, offering at the same time to pay the increased ex- 
pences, the request was, however, not granted. 

A less ardent person than Mr. Cochrane would now have cried ‘‘ hold enough ;”’ 
he had been working for upwards of three years at a cost to himself of £1500. 
He, however, was not to be daunted, like Sempronius’s friend if he could not 
“*eommand success’”’ he’d ‘deserve it,” and on the 24th of July, 1845, we find 
him as President of the Association addressing the Paving Board of Saint 
George’s, Hanover Square, and proposing to guarantee them against the cost 
of employing 140 men for six months in cleansing the streets of the parish, if a 
majority of the rate-payers decided against the system. It was impossible 
to put the matter in a more business like form, but the offer was declined. 

Having thoroughly exhausted his patience in application to the west end 
Boards, Mr. Cochrane directed his attention to another quarter accordingly 
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early in the winter of 1845, he prevailed on the City of London Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, to permit the Association to make an experiment in street 
cleansing in the great thoroughfares within their jurisdiction. On the lst of 
December, 1845, the work was commenced, and one hundred poor men were 
thus employed for three months, at a cost to the Association in wages, of upwards 
of £1000. The idea of keeping throughout the day Cheapside, Newgate-street; 
&c., clean, was put down as chimerical in the extreme, and the court of Commis- 
sioners heard the proposal with mingled feelings of surprise and laughter. The 
experiment was eminently successful, and 7,000 of the householders memoralised 
the Board for its permanent adoption, and some slight efforts were made by that 
body to do so. On the 4th of May, a public meeting was held at the City Guild- 
hall gratuitously granted for the purpose, at which Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
presided, and resolutions in favour of the system of cleansing the streets were 
unanimously adopted. All these things were attended with much expense and 
great labour, for which Mr. Cochrane had nothing to show, save that the metro- 
politan streets generally were a little better cleansed, without acknowledgment on 
the part of the authorities of the smallest particle of merit being due to him or 
his colleagues. After waiting, in June, 1846, on the then premier expectant, Lord 
John Russell, and enlisting his Lordship’s sympathy and name, as well as the 
interest of the Right Rev. the Bishop of London, Mr. Cochrane, as a last extre- 
mity, appealed to public opinion, and revealed the fact that the metropolitan 
Parochial Paving Boards generally cared little or nothing about the social com- 
forts of the public ; in fact, that those of them who were well disposed, were not 
free agents, and that “ keep down the rates,” at any sacrifice, was their creed. 
Up to this period Sanitary Reform may be said to have been “ in utero gestation,” 
as the different reports of parliamentary Commissioners were but little known to 
the public. Mr. Cochrane then determined on making the question of clean streets 
a part and parcel of the then dawning question, and commenced an active agi- 
tation in all parts of the metropolis. Committees were established in one quar- 
ter, Institutions in another. Tens of thousands of tracts and reports were circu- 
lated, which gave the question a great impetus, but a circumstance occurred which 
Mr. Cochrane with much adroitness, managed to use to some advantage. The 
hot and dry summer of 1846, had greatly increased epidemic dieases in the me- 
tropolis, both in number and severity, ‘and some cases of ‘ English Cholera,’ 
but of Asiatic type, had occurred. On the 31st of July, a letter appeared in the 
Times signed by the Lord Mayor of London’s Chief Clerk, and addressed to the 
Secretary of the New River Water Company, requesting the Company to “ flush 
and clear the several gulleys within their district,” as the Lord Mayor had re- 
ceived information that the cholera had made its appearauce in some parts of the 
suburbs of London. On the appearance of this letter, Mr. Cochrane immedi- 
ately convened a meeting in the “ London Tavern,”’ from which sprung a powerful 
Association (*‘ The Health of London,”) which contributed so much towards giving 
the question a popular character. Our limits will not permit us to follow this 
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Association in its career of usefulness, nor will we pretend to do justice to Mr. 
Cochrane; let the committee of the society speak for themselves. 


“They would also award their thanks to the Vice-Presidents, who have taken 
an active part in promoting sanitary reform ; but their thanks, in common with 
those of the Association and of the public, are pre-eminently due to Charles 
Cochrane, Esq., without whose generous and liberal pecuniary assistance the 
proceedings of the Association could neither have been carried on, nor their re- 
sults laid before the public in their present form. The General Committee ear- 
nestly trust the eminent exertions of this gentleman, who has devoted his time 
and means to this and other objects of philanthropy, will be fully appreciated by 
the members of the Association and the public.”’ 


In the report on “the Sanitary question, its origin and progress,’ just pub- 
lished by Hatchard and Co., may be found the following :— 


‘Your Sub-Committee* cannot close this Report without paying to the Pre- 
sident that meed of praise to which he is so pre-eminently entitled. When the 
agitation first commenced in the year 1841, the President was even then con- 
spicuous for his zeal, but his great perseverance for so long a period, his sacrifice 
of time and money, offers no parallel in this or any other cause. While your 
Sub-Committee find that the amount raised by the several Sanitary Associations 
in the Metropolis, during the whole of the agitation, does not exceed £700, the 
President has advanced from his private purse to carry on the objects of this 
Association, and which has been legitimately spent, nearly £4,000. The Council 
have long since felt that they were not justified in even recognising this great 
sacrifice on the part of a private gentleman for the public good, but in the absence 
of the President’s philanthropy, the Association would long ere this have become 
extinct, and the cause of Sanitary Reform would have lost its most generous and 
most able supporter. ‘I‘hey hope that the public, so ready at all times to ac- 
knowledge the eminent services of persons who thus leave the beaten tract to 
promote the national welfare, will afford this gentleman a proof of the manner in 
which it estimates his generosity, and his indefatigable perseverance.” 


Page 19 of the same Report states :— 


“The City and Liberty of Westminster Sanitary Association,” which has just 
held its Anniversary Meeting, and at which one of your Vice- Presidents, the Right 
Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor presided, as put on record the fact, that they owe 
their existence to the ‘ noble and untiring efforts ’ of your President.” 


We have now exhausted our limits, and cannot therefore attempt to record the 
whole of Mr. Cochrane’s labours in the Sanitary cause. A mere outline would 
occupy far more space than we can possibly spare ; the brief sketch which we 
have given, must convince the most sceptical that the public owe to Mr. Coch- 
rane a deep debt of gratitude, as it must be acknowledged that he stands fore- 
most in the rank of Sanitary Reformers. 


* SIGNED, 
Rosert Sprancer, D.C.L., G. A. WALKER, Surgeon, 
Evans Riapore, M.D., J. P. Murrovueu, and 


J. B. Serny, M.D., JAMES HomEs. 
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VENTILATION ILLUSTRATED .—Churchill, London. 
(Continued. ) 


15. The air which has once been breathed is so bad that it is in fact no 
longer air, but has become an impure gas. To prove that the air is bad, take 


Figure 13. 





two bottles of clear lime-water, as in Figure 13, and, with a straw, blow for a 
few minutes into one, so that the air from the lungs may pass into it ; at the 
end of this time the lime-water will become quite white and milky, as in the left 
bottle : but if fresh or common air be blown through the other bottle with a 
pait of bellows, the lime-water will remain quite clear, as in the bottle on the 
right. 

16. The air which comes out of the lungs through the mouth or nose is 
always warm, and being on this account lighter than the air outside the body, it 


Figure 14. 
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goes upward, and in sitting-rooms, schools, churches, and all other places which 
have a ceiling, the bad air rises to the upper parts, as in Figure 14. 
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17. As the bad air goes upward and cannot get away, in a very short time a 
room, or church, in which people are sitting, or a school or factory in which 
children are at work, gets quite full of bad air which has been breathed, and, as 
is seen in Figure 15, the dad air comes down again to be breathed, as it can 
only get away at the fire-place, which is below the heads of the people in the 
room. Il health, shown by paleness of face and weakness, also colds, fever, and 
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consumption, and other diseases, are produced by breathing this bad air over 
and over again. 

18. It is quite plain that, as the bad air which comes from the lungs goes 
upwards to the top of the room, there ought to be some way of letting out the 
air at the top of the room, to prevent its coming down again to be breathed. 
This is managed by Dr. ArNotT’s valve, Figure 16, which may be fixed by any 
bricklayer in a hole made into the chimney, close to the ceiling of the room ; by 
means of it, the bad air, as is seen by the arrows, escapes from the room, and is 
drawn up the chimney. 

Figure 16. 
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POOR LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Tur evil effects of the present system of compelling the medical officers to sup- 
ply their own medicines to the sick paupers, were pointed out by several of the 
witnesses who were examined before Lord Ashley’s committee, that were we not 
from experience well acquainted with the slow legislative movements of the govern- 
ment, we should have expected that this evil would at Jeas¢ have been remedied. 
During the last session of parliament, Sir G. Grey, in answer to a question put 
by Mr. Ferranp, relating to the insufficient remuneration of the medical practi- 
tioners of unions, said, “That he, (Sir G. Grey) had no hesitation in s!ating that 
the subject of medical relief for the poor was one deserving a full and attentive con- 
sideration ; and it would receive such consideration at the hands of the poor law 
commissioners.” Mr. Waxuey said, “That the present system was one of in- 
humanity and cruelty, and it was impossible it could be allowed to pass over 
next session.” But another session has nearly passed away, and nothing has 
been done. 

Political ascendancy and patronage in providing places for relations and friends, 
appear to be the mainspring of action of the rulers of this great nation. It is 
true, that in some instances, important places are filled by efficient persons, who 
serve to blind the public as regards the immense number of those worthy indi- 
viduals who are placed in office, and who derive emolument from the public fands 
but do nothing to deserve it. Our facetious contemporary ‘“ Punch,” most 
happily illustrates the “ ouvriers” in a government office. The House of Com- 
mons should look more closely into this system of patronage, and compel minis- 
ters to appoint only the best qualified persons to fill the various departments in 
the public service. Medical men who are the most hardworking, and in many 
respects the most valuable class of the community, are altogether excluded from 
office. They are the industrious bees, who lay up store to be gathered by those 
who are blest with political influence. 

Mr. GeorGe CorNnewAuu Lewis, one of the late poor law commissioners, was 
the first witness who was examined on the subject of the drugs being supplied 
at the expence of the union. He says that the plan had often been under his 
consideration ; but in country districts there is great difficulty in arranging any 
plan for a medicine chest, for in order to establish depdts of drugs, there must be 
persons appointed to have charge of them, aud that leads to an expence which 
renders the plan impracticable. Again, much time would be lost, if there was 
to be only one central medicine chest for the whole union, in obtaining the medi- 
cines. ‘A person would have to send first to the relieving officer for an order, 
then when he got the order, he would have to take it or send it to the medical 
officer, the medical officer visits or prescribes, and then he must send it to the 
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place where the drugs are kept to get the medicine, which might be seven miles 
off.’ We think the late poor law commissioner is here making “ much ado 
about nothing.” If a depdt of drugs were kept at the workhouses, and a medical 
officer at hand to prescribe for the patient, the same journey would suffice to 
obtain the order, the advice, and the medicine, and in those cases where the po- 
pulation is very much scattered, the case should be sent to the nearest medical 
practitioner, who should be allowed a fixed amount for each case. The other 
witnesses who gave evidence on this point are G. F. Youne, Mr. Barnerrt, 
T. H. Coorver, Mr. Rumsey, Sir Bensamin Broopikz, and Mr. Creetey. 

Mr. Rumsey’s remarks are very strong upon the evil effects of compelling the 
medical officers to supply their own medicine. He says, ‘The sick poor in gen- 
eral will not be properly treated until the supply of medicines be removed from 
the practitioners, and provided separately at the cost of the ratepayers.” 

This separation has been found advisable in all other public departments. 
The practice of army surgeons providing their own drugs was discontinued about 
1793, and since the year 1805 the whole of the drugs for the army and navy 
have been provided by government. The same pian is followed by the Hast In- 
dia Company. Stillmore recently the prison inspectors have recommended that 
the same change be adopted throughout the prisons of the country. The old 
practice Sir James Mc’ Gregor says, was “ fraught with evil consequences.’ 

The poor law board must suppose either that there are no ill consequences 
from the present system of contracting for the drugs,—or that the health of the 
paupers is not of so much importance to society as the health of soldiers, sailors, 
and criminals. Mr. Cooper, in his evidence says, that in his opinion, “It is 
highly improper that the medical man should supply drugs for the patients under 
any circumstances. It is bad upon principle; it is a direct fee to him to keep 
down the consumption of drugs from the small remuneration he receives.” Mr. 
Cooper further says, ‘‘ He knew a case of a parochial surgeon when an hono- 
rary physician was attending a workhouse, refusing to give iodide of potassium 
ordered by him, on the plea of expense ; the physician on this account refused 
‘to go again.” We know of another instanee when the Liquor Cinchone was 
ordered for some patients in a workhouse ; the medical officer told the guardians 
it was very expensive, and the guardians very properly paid for it out of the funds 
of the union. Dr. YELLowxy, in a pamphlet entitled “Observations on the 
arrrngements connected with the relief of the sick poor,” says, “ It would be 
important to banish entirely the present plan of making it the interest of a pro- 
fessional man to withold the medical aid that is proper ; and this, it appears to 
me, may be readily effected, either by providing parishes or unions with a cer- 
tain supply of medicines, and awarding a remuneration for attendance separately.” 
The remarks of Dr. YELLOWLyY on such a subject as medical relief to the poor, 
are exceedingly valuable. The motives which prompted this amiable and learned 
physician to write upon this subject, were most disinterested, for at the time 
he penned his remarks, he had retired from the active duties of his profession, 
und was enjoying the “ otiwm cum dignitate’ in the country. 
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‘The present contract system is not only injurious to the poor, but it is 
likewise detrimental to the progress of the science of medicine. The pecuniary 
interest of the medical officer is to physic the paupers as cheap as possible, and 
no attempt will be made by a needy adventurer to attempt to advance the useful- 
ness of his profession, for by so doing, he will frequently be called upon to use 
expensive medicines, which he will not feel disposed to do. If the poor knew 
how small a sum was annually paid on account of their medical attendance, they 
would have as great an objection to the “cheap and nasty’’ physic as those in 
better circumstances ; as it is, they think very little of the Parish Doctors’ phy- 
sic; more of which we believe is thrown away than swallowed. 

It has been humourously remarked by a writer on this subject, ‘‘That the 
contract doctors will probably have a bottle for each parish of the union,—or 
they may even go so far as to have a different coloured bottle for the females. 
There will be a great advantage in nauseous medicine in these cases. The pau- 
pers will have as great a dread of it as of the workhouse,—perhaps greater.” 
The story of the navy surgeon, under the old regime, who had one bottle of 
medicine for the starboard, and another for the larboard watch, is well known. 
« What watch do you belong to? Starboard, Sir.” * Give him a dose out of 
No. 1.” These bottles contained little else than sea water and Epsom salts. 
One day the doctor fell overboard; an arch quarter-master ran up to the officer 
on watch, and told him the doctor had fallen into his own medicine chest. 

In the report on the Metropolitan workhouses which we reviewed, we find 
that the system of providing drugs for the inmates of the workhouses, is adopted. 
by five only, out of the thirty-eight which were visited. They are as follows :-— 
St. Giles, Marylebone, St. Mary Newington, St. Luke’s, and Islington. We are 
not aware that in any union the drugs are provided for the out-door paupers. 
Mr. Cooper says, “ That it was the custom of the authorities of St. Pancras’ 
workhouse, to furnish the drugs, but the plea was abandoned on the score of 
expense.” To lower the rates is the great aim of all connected with the adminis- 
tration of relief to the poor; and as the medical profession is over-stocked, a 
paltry sum is perhaps annually saved to the rate-payers, and the profession is 
degraded by the competition which takes place among its half-starved members. 
If the contract were made for labour and skill only, there would not then be 
such cause of complaint, for with proper medical superintendance, the paupers 
could not be neglected by the district medical officers, and as they would have 
no inducement to withold the necessary medicines, the patients would fare better. 
So long as medical men are willing to give ‘‘ advice gratis,” we cannot blame the 
public for taking advantage of it, but we contend that the guardians of the poor 
have no more right to contract with a medical man to supply medicines without 
inspection or controul, than to contract with a butcher or baker to feed the pau- 
pers, with any quantity or quality of meat or bread they choose to provide. 

In connection with this department of medical poor law relief, is the question 
of engaging the entire services of the medical officer. In looking over the mi- 
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nutes of evidence, on medical poor relief, the only witnesses who have stated their 
opinion of the advantages of the medical attendants upon the poor being inde- 
pendent of private practice, are the Rev. Wm. Bruton Wrotu, Cnairman of 
the Leighton Buzzard union, and Mr. Lippe. 

In the Leighton Buzzard union, the medical officer has no private practice, he 
is entirely the servant of the union. Mr. Wrots speaks in a very decided man- 
ner of the advantages arising from the system which is pursued at the union over 
which he presides. In the first place, he says, “‘As soon as the poor man ob- 
tains a ticket, the medical man goes immediately, and does not wait to attend a 
rich man, and put him off :” another is, ‘That the poor are all treated alike. 
When the poor are attended by medical men who are also in private practice, the 
medical men may be induced to pay greater attention sometimes to those who 
have relations who are capable of paying, and whose families they may hope to 
obtain as patients. The medical man is always present at the board during the 
adminstration of relief, and all cases of alleged inability to work are at once re- 
ferred to his decision.” 

Mr. Lippte says, ‘That it would be beneficial to the poor if the medical 
officer were retained for their services as his first consideration, stead of taking 
the duty as he now does, as a mere trifling addition to his private practice. Be- 
sides which, this witness further observes, different localities produce different 
habits and diseases, so that it would be of great importance to make it an object 
of interest to medical students to fit themselves as assistants to medical officers 
of unions, and that the medical officers services should be retained, and properly 
remunerated : his knowledge would also render him useful as an officer of health, 
and should take upon himself the duty of registering all the deaths in his dis- 
trict, and in order to make a correct return of the cause of death, he should see 
the corpse, and register the death in the house of the deceased.” The present 
registrars he adds are, for the most part tradesmen, and the registration returns 
are very incorrect. 

If the whole of the time of the medical officer were to be devoted to the service 
of the union, the attendance upon the sick would not only be much more vigilant, 
thereby rendering it more beneficial to the poor ; bui it would, in our opinion, 
tend to raise the respectability of the whole profession. It would at all events 
put an end to the disgraceful strife we so frequently witness among gentlemen of 
education canvassing the guardians for the appointment of district union medical 
officer at the present low rate of remuneration, for then there would then be no in- 
ducements for the old established practitioners consenting to hold office, and actu- 
ally losing money every year by giving medicine and attendance to the numerous 
sick paupers merely for the purpose of preventing a stranger locating himself among 
them, and taking away a certain number of their private patients. Neither, on 
the other hand, would there be any inducement for a young man to take these 
appointments with a view of establishing himself in private practice. The 
public should pay a fair price for the labour performed ; and they ought to know 
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that the work which is paid for, is skilfully and humanely executed. This the 
public may know by insisting upon the appointment of medical inspectors to 
examine the books and reports of the union medical officers. No person can be 
expected to do justice to the poor and to the rate-payers under the present dis- 
graceful system. It is true that there are plenty of qualified surgeons ready to 
take any public appointment which is advertized, and we verily believe that such 
are the fallacious ideas of the benefit that will accrue to the holder of the office 
of union surgeon, that were the whole of the present salaries to be reduced to 
one half, there would be as many competitors in the field on the occurrence ofa 
vacancy. We grant that disappomtment would soon follow, and the unfortunate 
aspirant would speedily find that he had undertaken the duties of an office which 
he had no intention honestly to fulfil, but merely to make it a stepping stone to 
acquire an introduction to private practice. He, of course, after a short time, if 
he fail to accomplish his object, voluntarily resigns, or is compelled to relinquish 
his appointment, and others blindly offer themselves to fill the vacancy. This 
system is so grossly unjust to the poor, that it ought not any longer to be tolerated. 
In many instances the poor have a mere mockery of medical advice and medicine. 
We hope that in every instance when the salary will not cover the cost of medicine, 
the medical officers will resign, for we feel assured that as long as these appoint- 
ments are so anxiously sought for, so long will the public conclude that they are 
lucrative. It is in vain for medical men to complain of the insufficiency of their 
salaries—the public will not believe them, and in our opinion, the office of union 
surgeon will never be much improved until the whole system of medical relief is 
put upon another footing. It is radically wrong, and must be entirely uprooted. 
The poor law board at present know little about the matter, and until they call 
to their assistance some practical men, they will remain in their happy state of 
ignorance. They mu8t have men for the place, and not the place for the men. 
The want of a greater facility of access of the pauper to the medical officer is 
much complained of, the medical officers are required to visit those cases only, 
for which orders are sent by the relieving officer, although we believe that most 
medical men would not wait for an order if he knew of any case where his 
prompt attendance might either prolong life or relieve suffering. This extra 
duty which the medical officer voluntarily and cheerfully performs is seldom 
known, too little appreciated, and in very few instances even acknowledged by 
boards of guardians or the public. Coroner’s Juries are very apt to pass a vote 
of censure upon the parochial medical officer, if in their opinion the patient has 
been in any way neglected by him, although he is no more compelled to give 
his services gratuitously than any other medical practitioner. The medical officer 
contracts to do a certain amount of work under certain regulations, and if he fulfil 
his contract that is all that can legally be required of him. We are not justifying 
the system; on the contrary, we think some better plan might be devised, so 
that the medical officer might indeed be the servant of the public and paid 
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Under the present arrangement, the relieving officer is considered by the poor, 
and in some unions by the guardians, as the superior officer. As regards the 
administration of relief in cases of sickness, all that the medical officer has the 
power to do, is to recommend, and it rests with the relieving officer to supply 
the relief which is recommended, or to refuse it, at his option. 

The only remaining point of this important question which we propose to con- 
sider is, the necessity which exists of having some superior authority to regulate and 
controul the medical department of the poor law service. This can only be accom- 
plished by appointing medical inspectors. We cannot, however, agree entirely 
with Lord Asu ey in his definition of the duties of the proposed medical inspec- 
tors. It would be impossible for them to regulate the treatment of the sick in the 
union houses ; and the task of reporting upon the fitness of the medical men ap- 
pointed to the various unions, would be too invidious. No one, however, should be 
elected for the future to fill the office of a district surgeon unless he should be ap- 
proved of by the inspector. The duties of the inspectors should be to receive and 
examine the books and reports of the union surgeons, and should make a quarter- 
ly, half-yearly, or annual report of the cases of sickness attended in each union; and 
whenever epidemics prevail, he should publish the most successful mode of treat- 
ment that had been adopted, together with such particulars as might prove use- 
ful and instructive to medical men, the government, and the public ;—to inves. 
tigate all cases of alleged mal-practice ;—to decide upon all disputed cases 
between medical officers and boards of guardians ;—to inspect and report upon, 
from time to time, the union workhouses. 

Now if the duties of the medical inspectors were confined to the points above 
enumerated, their time would be fully occupied, and the poor law board, as well 
as the boards of guardians would be relieved from the performance of those duties 
they do not understand, and the medical officers would hald in respect the judg- 
ment of such men who would be appointed to fill the offices of medical inspectors, 
for we take it for granted that no other than men of experience and respectability 
would be appointed. 

If the union surgeons are to be paid for extra cases at all, it is very absurd 
that they should be paid only for those cases which are enumerated in the order 
of the poor law board. We rather object to the payment at all for extra cases, 
but as surgical operations and fractures are considered of such importance as to 
demand a separate payment ; it is most unwise to have such cases as Mr. Gutu- 
RIE relates, to be decided by boards of guardians. For instance, in the case of 
a man who suffered a compound fracture of the knee-pan, half the bone hanging 
down, and the inside of the joint being exposed, the guardians refused, on the 
limb being saved, to pay extra for the case. The poor law commissioners had, 
they admitted, ordered extra payment to be made for a compound fracture of 
the thigh and of the leg, but they said nothing in their order about the knee ; 
and as the guardians could not agree whether the knee belonged to the thigh or 
the leg ; they decided they would declare it belonged to neither, and would pay 
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nothing for it, Again, an old woman who was suffering from a large ulcer ou 
her leg, had both bones broken, and forced through the ulcer ; the surgeon at- 
tended her at a distance of six miles for ten days, when she died. On his appli- 
cation to be paid as for a compound fracture, the guardians informed him that 
to constitute in surgical phraseology, a compound fracture, the bones ought to 
be driven through the skin, and as they were only driven through the flesh of an 
ulcerated part upon which there was no skin, they would not pay. 

If, however, one thing more than another be necessary to show the necessity 
of appointing medical inspectors, it is the state of the union workhouses ; a re- 
port of those in the metropolis was recently published under the sanction of the 
poor law board, and presented to both houses of parliament, yet we find that 
Mr. Butter refuses to give his assent to the appointment of that class of men 
who alone could remedy the glaring defects which the reporters pointed out. 
The boards of guardians, although they may be well qualified to enquire about 
the wants, necessities, and habits of the paupers, know nothing about the proper 
mode of ventilating the workhouses, and the ill consequences arising from the 
existence of nuisances on the premises, and in the vicinity of these buildings, and 
the medical officer, who is annually elected, dare not, if he value his appoimtment, 
point them out and urge the necessity of their removal, for if he should frequently 
reiterate the same complaint, the board of guardians will probably bear in mind 
his importunity at the next annual election, and choose another who will con- 
fine his attention to the physicing the paupers. 

At present, a committee of the board of guardians are required by the regula- 
tions of the poor law board, to go round and inspect the wards of the workhouse 
once a week, and they have to answer fourteen questions. The first of which is, 
—is the workhouse, with its wards, offices, yards, and appurtenances clean and 
well ventilated in every part? and is the bedding in proper order! if not, state 
the defect or omission. It appears to us very strange that this should have been 
answered every week for so many years in the affirmative, when it appears that 
no less than thirty-three out of the thirty-eight union houses in the metropolis 
were found to have some leading defect arising from bad ventilation. 

We shall resume this subject on some future occasion ; in the mean time we 
earnestly express a hope that the whole question of medical poor relief will be 
well considered by the government during the recess, with a view of placing it 
upon a more satisfactory footing. We think it might, with advantage, be re- . 
moved from the jurisdiction of the poor law board, and placed under the controul 
of the new board of health which is about to be constituted under the Public 
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HISTORY OF BATHS AND BATHING. 
(Continued from page 718.) 


WARM BATHS. 


Wuen the body is surrounded by media of a temperature in some cases lower, 
and in others higher than its own, it receives choloric, instead of parting with it. 
The difference of density and humidity is the cause of its receiving it from some 
media which is of a lower temperature than its own, as well as from most which 
are higher. ‘This depends upon the capacity for choloric, and the conducting 
power of the surrounding medeum, Thus dry air at 70° Fahr. will impart heat 
to the body, while water at 92° will abstract it, though water at 96° may impart 
heat. The tepid bath therefore being so close upon the limit of abstracting or 
imparting heat, cannot exercise a very powerful effect upon the function of the 
devolopment of animal heat ; neither does it much affect the circulation, which 
it rather retards than quickens ; but its influence is mostly confined to the skin 
which it cleanses, softens, and renders more fit to execute its duties. The cases 
in which the tepid bath is to be preferred to that of a different temperature, are 
those of a febrile character, joined to a irritability of the skin, which is generally 
dry and harsh ; some cutaneous diseases, where by friction, the scales are removed 
and a new surface presented ; and, lastly, as preparatory to the cold bath in deli- 
cate persons, or for those whose peculiarities of system render them unable to 
bear a warm bath of a high temperature. It is of much use in the form of tepid 
sponging of the surface in the advanced stage of fevers, and in convalescence 
from acute diseases. In this case vinegar is often added to the water with in- 
creased good effect. The primary effect of an application to the surface, of a 
body of water of a temperature varying from ‘3° to 98°, is im consequence of the 
communication of warmth, the same as that of dry heat, viz.—a stimulating, en- 
livening, and expanding effect. Hence there is a quickening of the circulation 
and respiration, as well as the direction of a greater quantity of fluid to the sur- 
face, manifested by the swelling and redness of the part. There results also a 
freer and more lively action of the muscular system, and increased. sensibility 
and activity of the nervous system. Diminished exhalation from the skin takes 
place, while a greatly increased absorption occurs; the exhalation from the lungs 
is, however, increased. An increased quantity of heat is thus introduced into 
the system, felt first on the superficial, but ultimately in the most internal parts 
of the body. 

The secondary or ultimate effect is somewhat different. The increased action 
of the arteries gradually subsides, the pulse decomes fuller and slower, and the 
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greatest quantity of blood lodges in the veins, particularly in the great venous: 
centres, such as the vena porta and the liver which it stimulates to increased: 
secretion of bile. Corresponding changes occur in all the other organs ; and if 
the application of warmth be continued for a longer time, the increased energy — 
and elasticity of the muscles disappear, and a sense of fatigue with atony, and a 
tendency to sleep succeeds. The final result of the action and reaction is an 
augmented secretion from the skin, and a corresponding diminution of urine, 
and of the secretion from the mucous surfaces. 

The warm bath may be employed to effect two opposite ends, to stimulate, or 
calm and sooth. It accomplishes the first when its temperature is high (98°) 
and its use is confined to five or ten minutes; the second when it it about 93°,. 
and continued for three-quarters of an hour, or an hour. Employed in this last 
way, Marcard found that it always diminished the velocity of the circulation, and: 
that the longer the bath continued, the slower the pulse became ; also that the 
more the pulse deviated from a state of health, the more it is diminished by the 
warm bath. The bath may even be prolonged till it induce fainting, and other 
consequences of a depressed circulation. Short of actual fainting, it may be 
beneficially employed to produce great relaxation of the muscular system, so as: 
to enable dislocation or hernias to be more easily reduced. The state of relaxa- 
tion, bordering upon fainting is very favourable to the process of absorption ; it 
may therefore be very advantageously employed in dropsy, arising from weak- 
ness af the absorbents. As the warm bath has generally the effect of equalizing 
the circulation, and relieving internal congestion, it is much resorted to in spas- 
modic and convulsive diseases ; but here the utmost caution is necessary. 

If the spasmodic actions result from the inflammatory state of any of the ner- 
vous centres, more harm than good will be done by a bath. The inflammatory 
condition must first be removed, or greatly lessened by bleeding, purgatives, and 
other appropriate means, before the bath can be safely used. These cautions do 
not so strictly apply to the convulsive excitement which often preceeds small- 
pox, or even measles, which is often greatly relieved by the warm bath, which 
may also be repeated during the early stages of the eruption. During the ex- 
istence of all active inflammation, of whatever age, the warm bath may be pro- 
nounced an unfit measure ; and even after the acuteness may have been reduced. 
by active antiphlogistic means, the warm bath is a doubtful remedy, if we except 
a very few cases. , 

For acute rheumatism, after vene-section, the warm bath may perhaps be em- 
ployed, if we can insure its being followed by copious perspiration. 

In a disposition to gout or rheumatism, the warm bath is more proper than 
when a paroxysm of these diseases occurs. In few chronic inflammatory dis- 
eases, are warm baths allowable, if we except some of those of the digestive or- 
gans, especially sub-acute inflammation of the nervous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines ; indigestion is often the most common symptom accompanying 
this state, and it is almost always benefitted by a course of warm or tepid 
bathing. 
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The other states to which warm bathing is unsuited are great general torpor, 
but especially of the skin ; also when there is a tendency to a profuse secretion 
from the skin ; when there is a great plethora or fullness of the vascular system, 
especially of the veins ; in tendency to active hemorrhage ; in aneurism or any 
disease of the heart ; also in cases of a tendency to apoplexy; lastly, in extreme 
atony, or excessive irritability of the nervous system. In cases of nervous ex- 
haustion from intense literary employment, or official duties, the warm bath is 
of great service, more particularly when, in addition to the warm bath, the cold 
douche is employed, directed upon the head for a few seconds, while the patient 
is in the bath. In the milder cases of mania, it has been found of great use. 

It may be briefly stated that the warm bath is much more serviceable, when 
there is a tendency to disease, constitutional or accidental, or in convalescence, 
than in any other circumstances. It is therefore rather to be considered as a 
preventive, than remedial measure. But its value in this point of view is very 
great ; and it is to be regretted that it is not sufficiently appreciated and used. 
It is exceedingly beneficial as a means of allaying the irritation of the vascular 
system, which occurs in young persons disposed to consumption, when the dis- 
ease is beginning slowly to impair the integrity and healthfulness of the lungs, 
or other important organs. To prevent the development of the morbid deposit 
in the lungs is of infinite importance ; and this will be best accomplished by 
keeping up a more vigorous action of the skin. The bath must be persevered 
in for a length of time. 

Baths should be attached to all large manufactories, as a refreshment for the 
workmen, to insure cleanliness, and as a means of warding off many diseases ; 
in lead works, painters’ and plumbers’ establishments, they would protect the 
men from painter’s cholic ; and in other establishments, they would preserve the 
workmen from many cutaneous diseases. A multitude of chronic inflammations 
of the skin are produced by uncleanliness, or other agents, which directly irritate 
the skin ; and it is to the want of cleanliness in the inferior classes, that Willan 
attributes the frequency of cutaneous diseases in London. In France, advantages 
are placed within reach of the poor, to which the rich alone aspire in other coun- 
tries. The number of gratuitous baths which are given at the hospitals of St. 
Louis and La Charité is truly prodigious. In 1822 it amounted to 127,752 for 
the out-patients only of the hospitals of St. Louis. Why some portion of the 
funds of hospitals and dispensaries in London, and other large towns, should not 
be supplied in a similar way, we can see no good objection. There is as much 
philanthropy and benevolence in preventing disease, as in ministering to its cure. 


Love AnD Frienpsuip.—Love is like the rainbow, a creature of sunshine 
and tears :—Friends are like shadows, our constant companions in sunshine, but 
when clouds intervene shadows and friends vanish together.— Wale. 
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ST. MARTIN-IN:-THE FIELDS, LONDON. 


Extract from the Report on its Sanitary state, made by the Secretary and 
the Superintendent of the National Philanthropic Association. 


In accordance with our instructions, we have examined a considerable portion 
of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in order to arrive at a correct conclusion 
of its present sanitary state, and respectfully beg to report as follows :— 

The parish contained in the year 1841, when the last census was taken, 25,195 
inhabitants. ‘The number of houses in St. Martin’s is estimated at 2,300. This 
parish is most singular in shape, and tracing the boundary from its north-east 
point westward, it may be described as follows :— 

From that corner of Castle-street which joins Drury-lane, the parish boundary 
runs along the former street into the top of St. Martin’s-lane, and follows the lane 
down to Cranbourn-street, which is the boundary until the north-east corner of 
Leicester-square. St. Martin’s claims the eastern and southern sides of the square, 
and then the boundary runs into Princes’-street, and taking a northerly direction 
to the top of Coventry-street, it then runs along that street to the top of the 
Haymarket, and from thence behind the houses on the north side of Piccadilly, 
in almost a direct line to Hyde Park-corner. From the latter place it flies off in 
the direction of Buckingham palace, which it intersects, and then it returns 
northward, towards the Italian opera house. From the latter place the bound- 
ary runs in the direction of Whitehall-stairs, and follows the Thames up as far 
as Somerset-house, thence in an irregular direction it makes towards the bottom 
part of Drury-lane, whilst it follows to the point from whence we first com- 
menced, (viz.,) the junction of Castle-street with Drury-lane. That portion of 
the parish comprised within the Strand and Long-acre, and Drury-lane, and be- 
tween Drury-lane and St. Martin’s-lane, encircles the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden. 

The parish of St. Martin, therefore, embraces a large portion of the metropolis, 
(viz.,) the Italian opera-house, the Haymarket, the Admiralty, Somerset-house, 
the dwellings of the nobility and gentry, public buildings, the superiorand the lower 
class of tradespeople, and the back-yards, courts, and alleys are inhabited by the 
working and lower orders of society. The greater portion of St. James’ Park is also 
contained within this parish. The public thoroughfares are 131 in number, and 
are cleansed as follows :— 

36 once a week. 53 twice a week. 
36 three times. 6 daily. 
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The state of the streets may readily be supposed, they are uncommonly dirty, 
and in wet weather the principal thoroughfares are unpassable from mud. Cas- 
tle-street and Green-street, Leicester-square, Hemming’s-row bounded on one 
side by the workhouse, and St. Martin’s-lane, may be cited as fair specimens of 
the truth of our remarks. In some of those streets the parts of the houses are 
covered with the mud splashing from the carriages as they pass by. There is 
scarcely any part of the question of sanitary reform which the public appreciate 
more highly than cleanliness in the thoroughfares ; and in this respect the parish 
of St. Martin’s is most lamentably defective, although there are always a sufficient 
number of able-bodied men confined in the workhouse who would gladly work in 
cleansing the streets if the authorities could only be induced to employ them for 
the purpose. We may mention before closing this subject, that the centre of 
many of the streets is strewed with decaying vegetable matter, fish, &c., which the 
inhabitants cast into the streets. In several instances we found the oceupants of 
houses sweeping to the centre of the road the accumulation of dirt which hap- 
pened to be before their doors, and this is a very common practice. Owing to 
the imperfect cleansing of the streets, we found a majority of the gully holes 
which are intended to convey away the the superficial drainage of the streets into 
the sewers, completely choked up by the refuse matter having been carried by 
the rain into the sewers. The number of sweepers employed by the parish con- 
tractor, Mr. Sinnott does not exceed three or four. 

The sewers form a part of the jurisdiction of the late Westminster commissioners, 
‘but are now under the care of the new metropolitan commission. ‘The sewers are 
pretty general, and the parish in this respect is admirably situated for general 
drainage. There is a rapid fall into the great reservoir,—the Thames ; but the 
want of a proper supply of water for flushing is greatly felt. _ We had no mis- 
takable evidence in this respect, in almost every street by the great quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas which escaped from the gully holes. In respect to 
the drainage from the houses to the sewers, St. Martin’s is no better nor no worse 
than other distriets of the metropolis ; indeed with the present limited supply of 
water, a general connection between the sewers and the houses, if it benefitted 
the occupiers of the houses, would prove a great public nuisance. With these 
general remarks on the cleansing of the streets, and of the state of the sewers and 
drains, we propose to lay before you an account of the interior of the dwellings 
derived from personal inspection. 

The first house inspected was No. 2, White Hart-court, Castle-street. In it 
we found three adult persons and six children. The house is in a sad state, the 
walls look as if they had not been white-washed for years ; the rooms are small 
and confined, very badly lighted, and have not the least provision for ventilation. 
With the aid of a candle, we found in the cellar a large dust heap, which had 
been accumulating several months. In a corner was a privy, formerly used 
as such, but in a state so dilapidated, and so full, that the inhabitants of the 
house cannot use it. The stench from this place was overpowering, and close 
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‘to this intolerable nuisance was the water-butt, which supplied the whole house 
with water, which we found totally unfit for domestic purposes. The poor 
woman who inhabited the ground floor, whose name is Wallis, stated that the 
smell from the cellar was overpowering. It could not be otherwise, as there was 
a hole in the boarding, through which the sulphuretted hydrogen gas escaped to 
the room which she inhabited. The appearance of this widow woman and her 
child evidently told the effect which the nuisances were producing on her. The 
rent paid for these miserable apartments is 3s. per week. After leaving this 
house we visited No. 3, in the same court, and found it to be almost similar in 
regard to its sanitary state. Rent 4s. 6d. for two small rooms. "The privy in 
the cellar, close to the water-butt, was surrounded by a very large heap of dust 
and decaying matter which had been accumulating for upwards of five months, 
owing to the refusal of the dustman to take it away unless paid extra. The ten- 
ant complained bitterly of the neglect of the landlord. The boarding which 
separates the house from the passage was decayed and torn; there was a niche 
close to the outer door which persons converted into an urinal ; on several oc- 
casions the tenant discovered the urine leaking into the water butt and of course 
spoiling the water. No. 9, in the same court which was examined, was not 
quite so bad; here the privy was full and contaminated the water which as in 
the former cases was close to the door of the privy. We have no hesitation in 
stating that these houses in their present state are quite unfit as habitations for 
human beings. They belong to Mr. Allamby, of St. Martin’s-street, and are 
let out in rooms at about half-a-crown per week each. Leaving White-hart-court, 
we turned into Chymister’s-alley, Bedfordbury. We examined No. 2, which 
contained eight adults and thirteen children. Here was a small barrel for hold- 
ing the water, but being too small for the purpose the inhabitants were obliged 
to keep buckets, jars, &c., to assist. We found these implements filled with 
water stowed away in different corners and nooks of the house which had but 
one room on each floor. The ground floor room about nine feet syuare was in- 
habited by a shoemaker, his wife and child. The walls were dark and damp, 
and there was no back window. The smell in the room was very strong, 
and chiefly arose from the privy in the cellar underneath. On entering the 
cellar we found it almost unbearable ; the cesspool or drain was full and had 
not been cleansed for twelve years. The husband was evidently labouring under 
the effects of an accumulation of circumstances prejudicial to health, while the 
wife is constantly ill and subject to fainting fits; the general indication of the 
low, nervous state preceding typhoid or typhus fever. The first floor is occupied 
by a person of the name of Fitzgerald, his wife, son and daughter. The son is 
twenty-one years of age, and the daughter fifteen. They all sleep in this one 
room ; the father and son together in one bed, and the mother and daughter 
in another, without curtains of any sort, Both beds touch each other. The 
second floor is occupied by a man and his wife and six daughters, who eat, drink, 
wash, and sleep in the same room. 
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Rosg-streEeT, LonGc-acre :—We examined Nos. 18 and 19 occupied by 
twenty-eight adults, and twenty-one children. In two instances we found father, 
mother, and adult daughter lived in one room, and in two equally distressing 
cases, there were three adult persons of different families and sexes who fare in 
common night and day in the same room, not exceeding nine feet square. Even 
the underground room or cellar is inhabited. There are small back yards con- 
taining privies in the most offensive condition, and as usual, close to the water 
butts, which are three in number. To purify the privies, the inmates are com- 
pelled to throw daily ten or a dozen pails of water into them. The inhabitants 


seemed satisfied with the supply of water because it was “ much better than their 
neighbours.” 


No. 17. In this honse a poor old man and _ his wife live ina cellar of the 
most repulsive character. ‘To attempt to convey any notion of its general ap- 
pearance would be altogether fruitless. Bad as some of the places are, this 
seemed to outvie in wretchedness all those we had previously examined. In the 
back cellar the matter from the cesspool of the privy above was oozing through 
the wall, and the aged tenants of this den of wretchedness, who had passed up- 
wards of half a century in the parish, were engaged in endeavouring to stop up 
the crevices of the wall, through which the foecal matter was exuding. 

Close to ROSE-STREET is 


ANGEL COURT, 


which runs into Long-acre ; it contains six houses belonging to Mr. Gill, of 
Wyld-street, Drury-lane, inhabited by thirty-seven adult persons, and forty 
children. In No. 5 there are no less than four families in one wretched room. 
Several houses have but one window to each room ;—the walls are positively black, 
and are never white-washed ;—the rooms are very dark and of a most repulsive 
character. ‘There is no possibility of obtaining any fresh air. These comfort- 
less rooms cause the female occupiers to sit in the door-ways for the joint pur- 
pose of doing a little needle-wo-k, and having a gossip. They say they cannot 
sit inside in consequence of the absence of every thing tending ‘‘ to keep up their 
spirits.” 

The water supply is by a pump fixed in a small yard containing the privy, 
the sole one for the use of seventy-seven persons. The yard was in a shocking 
state, as also was the privy,—the excrement lying about in all directions, and 
the windows of all the houses in the court overlooked the privy. The size of 
he rooms was generally nine or ten feet square. In the house No. 1, the first 
floor was occupied by a man and his wife and an adult person, they all sleep in 
this room, and we may almost say in the same bed, for one of the party sleeps 
in a kind of patched-up substitute touching the bed. Beneath the window of 
this room was a yard containing deposits of every kind. | Altogether a more 
wretched, unhealthy, and offensive place is not to be found than Angel-court. 

Taytor’s Burtpines.—In No. 3, a man, his wife, and five children occup 
one small room for which they pay 3s. 3d. per week, 


Brprorpsury.—No. 4. In this house the soil from the privy is exuding and 
cast about the yard; the privy is connected with a cesspool which was emptied 
seven years ago. The house altogether is in a very offensive condition, but 
No. 3, is considerably worse ; the privy, water tank, and dust-bin are all close 
together in an underground cellar. There is a large quantity of decaying mat- 
ter in the cellar which has not been cleansed for upwards of two months. The 
stench was very great and affected the whole house, a part only of which is ten- 
anted ; these two houses are a fair specimen of the whole Row. 

Prpemaker’s Autry :—This place contains six houses, and they belong to 
Mr. Drake, wine-merchant, of Charies-court. There is a water-plug fixed in 
the wall for the use of the inhabitants generally, who are obliged to catch the 
water while it is supplied three times per week. The number of inhabitants in 
the row amounts to fifty-one, who have one privy between them, and that full 
to overflowing. In the house No. 3, a widow, and her two sons aged nineteen 
and twenty-five sleep in the same room. In No. 5, a boy aged seventeen sleeps 
with his parents; and in No. 6, the father, mother, and daughter, the latter 
thirty years of age, sleep in the same room. The paving in all these districts was 
generally good. The cellar in No. 1, in Bedford-court, ig used as a coal-shed, 
in which there is an open cesspool. 

RUSSELL-cOURT, CRross-COURT, VINEGAR-YARD, Rup-LION-COURT, WHITE- 
HART-YARD, &c., abound with the nuisances. The gully holes, especially in 
Vinegar.yard, are in the most offensive condition. Here and there may be seen 
“mats” thrown over them to prevent the escape of the deadly gas. The inha- 
bitants of this district loudly complain of the nuisance ; (pretty general in the 
metropolis,) which arises from the absence of public urinals, &c. We may also 
take the liberty of remarking that some of these public accommodations in the 
parish are from a disregard of public decency in their construction, no better 
than nuisances of the worst description. 

We must not omit to mention the existence of two grave-yards in this district, 
—the one close to Drury-lane, and the other bounded by Vinegar-yard on the 
one side, and Russell-court on the other. Both these places have long since been 
denounced by Mr. George Alfred Walker, but interments still take place therein. 
In the former place there seems to be some regard to decency observed, but in 
the latter ground, which belongs to St. Mary-le.Strand, although in St. Martin’s 
parish there is nothing to show that it is a grave-yard. It is perfectly level, al- 
though thousands of bodies have been buried in it, and the surface is strewn with 
refuse, human and other bones, &c. 

The average price of the apartments which we have described we estimate at 
2s. 9d. for a single room, and 4s. 6d. for two rooms. We would here beg to 
contrast the means afforded to the occupants for maintaining health, cleanliness, 
and comfort, with the provisions in these respects supplied by the “ Metropolitan 
Association for improving the dwellings of the industrious classes,” in the houses 
recently built at Old Pancras-road, King’s Cross. The ventilation is very good, 
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and the supply of water to every set of rooms is as effectual as it can be under the 
present intermittent method. For a set of two rooms furnished, with boiler, range, 
oven, and coal-box for scullery, with a sink, cistern, water-closet, and dust-shaft,. 
the charge varies from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per week. There are thirty rooms also fitted 
up with every accommodation for the use of poor widows at the charge of 1s. 6d.. 
per week ; and this property will return 5 per cent. per annum interest on the: 
capital invested thereon. The “Society for improving the condition of the 
Working Classes,’’ let entire houses of three rooms each, with back yard and 
every accommodation for personal comfort and cleanliness, at a rent of 6s. per 
week. The price charged by this Society for two rooms is 3s. 6d. per week. 
These houses and apartments are eagerly sought after, and the capital returns 
cent. per annum. 

Such is a fair average specimen of the habitations, and social comforts of a 
great mass of the poor and labourmg population of the parish of Saint Martin- 
in-the-Fields. As we were accompanied by the President of this Association, he 
can vouch for the accuracy of this Report. 


SUCCESTIONS AND REMARKS ON THE 
SANITARY QUESTION. 


BY D. MORGAN, ESQ. 


WHEN our continental neighbours discard national prejudices, and betake them- 
selves to fair criticism, they eminently succeed in painting in their true colours the 
qualities which characterise us. What can be more correct than the description 
in a recent number of this periodical of Glasgow and its inhabitants, by a Ger- 
man writer. Since that period, we have become acquainted with a very intelli- 
gent Frenchman, who, during his brief residence among us, has made himself 
acquainted with the constitution by which we are governed, and seems clearly to 
understand the intricate workings of our social machinery. He states, ‘ That 
when the aid of the Welshman is required, (appealing only to his manly virtues 
and national pride,) are inducements sufficient to obtain his support and hospi- 
tality.” Hold out a political phantom to Paddy, shelalahs and pikes will bustle 
around you in thousands. The descendants of Bruce and of Wallace, with a 
keenness peculiar to their race, inquire suspiciously, ‘‘ will it pay ?” But—con- 
tinued our frog-eating friend, the nearest way to an Englishman’s heart, is down 
his ‘‘ osophagus.’’ Those who have been employed in the unenviable occupation 
of fostering charitable and other institutions, will freely admit the truth of this 
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remark, Deputations may attack John Bull in his drawing room, or boldly 
dun him in his country house. John will invariably cut the matter short by 
grumbling about “business being dull ;” ‘these are not the times to give 
money away,” and various means have been devised in order to satisfy the scru- 
ples of the crotchety old gentleman. Public meetings have been held, and the 
zealous philanthropist has expended his eloquence in vain. Heart-melting sermons 
have been preached, and the plate has gone round and returnedempty. Soirees, 
excursions, and demonstrations have had their day ; even the ladies artful-dodge, 
the bazaar trick, is not so flourishing a speculation as in days of yore. Not- 
withstanding the many ingenious schemes and performances that have been re- 
sorted to in order to enlist aid and sympathy, none has hitherto succeeded so 
well as a public dinner. Prepare a substantial repast, with a bottle of wiue to boot, 
and get a royal duke to preside, you will ensure a {full and enthusiastic assembly, 
Pass round the list when the royal eloquence has ceased, and John is so loval 
that he will soon swell the sum up to bigh water mark. His enthusiasm wil 
become unbounded. We are not disposed to quarrel with our countrymen for 
their peculiar tastes. We, however, cannot help feeling surprised that the ster- 
ling sense of Englishmen is incapable of discerning the good from the bad. 
Politics have excitement to recommend them, therefore they command the 
attention of all parties. Dirt has no attraction. On the contrary, it is peculiarly 
repulsive, and the advocates of sanitary reform have to produce stern facts clothed 
in their best attire, to render the ungenial subject interesting to the general 
reader. Although we have good reasons to be gratified for the steady progress 
which sanitary reform. has made, we must not yet repose on our laurels. Our 
efforts must be directed in every channel were nuisances may be found ; neither 
must we relax our zeal until position after position has been taken, and the life- 
destroying enemies driven beyond the confines of legitimate controversy. 
Nothwithstanding the vast-importance of the question under consideration, few 
—very few, have hitherto participated in the struggle. The wealthier classes 
generally reside out of town, consequently ¢hey are not in this respect personally 
interested in the adoption of efficient sanitary measures ; but if the rich will take 
a comprehensive view of the subject, they will find that by enlisting their aid in 
the cause of sanitary reform, they will not only have the satisfaction of perform- 
ing an act of humanity, but will be pecuniary gainers to a considerable amount, 
inasmuch as in the present corrupt condition of towns, contagious diseases are 
continually raging. The unhappy sufferers are obliged to have recourse to hos- 
pitals and other medical institutions, which are supported by those who possess 
the necessary quota of wealth and benevolence. Fifty thousand persons die an- 
nually in the United Kingdom from removeable causes, while a million and a half 
cases of unnecessary sickness occur in the same period. Therefore we simply 
inquire of those who are indefatigably zealous in supporting institutions instituted 
for the purpose of curing diseases, whether it would not be more reasonable, or 
whether they would not confer a greater amount of charity, by aiding a system 
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which, if properly carried into effect, wonld prevent the occurrence of these cases 

which now call so loudly on their charity. We, in common with other sanitary - 
reformers, have directed our thoughts in every channel with the hope of discover- 

ing some project that would enable us to concentrate public attention more ef- 

fectually on a subject of such vast importance as public health ; and now we 

must conform to the gastronomic propensities of John Bull. Sbould this crude 

suggestion be eventually carried into effect, we feel convinced that the subject 

which now merely occupies the attention of a few enlightened philanthropists, 

will be universally appreciated, and ccknowledged to be capable of conferring a 

ereater amount of practical utility than many existing institutions which have 

been founded to aggrandise a few interested individuals. One thousand pounds 

is often times subscribed at a public dinner, and as often inappropriately applied. 

Let it be understood that a great portion of those who apply for medical relief, 

are those whose circumstances will permit them employing a practitioner at their 

own habitations. But the real poor who suffer contagious diseases, arising from 

the malaria, which is constantly escaping from the absence of, or the imperfectly 

constructed drain, not only have to bear up against disease in an unhealthy abode 

sans every comfort. We wish these facts to be known among those who sup- 

port our medical institutions ; and we desire that our benevolent citizens would 
ask themselves the question whether they can consign money to a more chari- 
table purpose than to institutions which are intended to relieve the physical suf- 

ferings of our poorer brethren? Will they aid in battering down the 300,000 

yawning cesspools that now belch forth their death-dealing fumes? Will they 
enlighten public opinion on the subject of an abundant supply of wholesome 
water to wash away the refuse that now lay putrid and stagnant in the gutters, 
until they banish for ever the abhorring practice of intra-mural interments, and 
accommodate the poor with baths and wash-houses, as well as model lodging- 
houses. Shall we plant in our squares gigantic fountains to gush forth their 
glittering streams, while the thirsty denizens of the immediate neighbourhood 

are absolutely wanting water. The generation that shall have accomplished these 
desirable ends, will have performed deeds far more glorious than the brilliant, 
though murderous achievements of contending armies. Alas! all the efforts of 
prose and of poetry will, we fear, prove unavailing. It is therefore to be hoped, 

that the more palatable arguments, ‘‘ Roast Beef and Plum Pudding,” will be 
had recourse to. 

We can easily conceive, with what feeling the following toast would be re- 
sponded to, after being given by Lord Ashley, and re-echoed by the sonorous voice 
of Harker, ‘‘ Health to the sickly denizens of Bethnal-green,” ‘Success to the 
scheme for converting St. Giles’ into a Paradise,” ‘“ Prosperity to the anti-con- 
tagious movement,” “ May the universal drainage plan be effectually accom- 
plished.” Thus mixing tragedy and comedy, we would propose “To the memory 
of those who fell by the Spitalfields’ fever,” in solemn silence. 

Sanitary dinners, spiritedly got up, would have the desired effect. Prejudices 
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would vanish, and vested rights would be forgotten. The genial influence of 
sparkling champagne, “in vino veritas,’’ would render eminent service. Our 
stubborn city friends, who after all we still hope are reclaimable, perceiving the 
tide of events flowing onwards, would veer round and go with the stream. 
Subscriptions would flow in apace, and then the subject would become “ fashion- 
able.” When this step in advance is attained, it would become the duty of those 
at the head of the movement to institute an energetic system of agitation. Every 
means should be applied to enlighten the public upon the question in all its 
bearings. Prize essays and pamphlets should be extensively circulated, and 
qualified chemists employed to deliver popular lectures. Treating the subject 
socially, interesting and startling facts could be adduced. The bird-fancier 
would learn that air containing sulphuretted hydrogen in the proportion of 1 in 
1500 wouid instantly destroy a goldfinch, that 1 in 800 of the same deleterious 
gas would quickly dispatch a middle size dog, and that animals even of a larger 
growth are not proof against the noxious properties of this dreadful compound; 
and an instance came under our own observation, where a horse, previously in 
good health, was found dead in the stable. Chemical philosophy demonstrated 
the air to be contaminated with | part in 150 of this gas, which proceeded from 
a neighbouring drain. Inhalation is not necessary to receive a fatal portion of 
this gas. Sufficient may be imbibed by the skin to destroy life. A rabbit whose 
body only is enclosed in a bag, containing the gas, will die in a quarter of an. 
hour. In low neighbourhoods from defective drainage, and other causes, this 
gas is constantly given off, thus contaminating the air, and destroying life. 

Fiscally,—the subject should not be overlooked. Experience testifies that the 
English, as a people, will not follow visionary projects, but will only embark in 
schemes, which shew symptoms of high remuneration. Assuming chemistry to 
be a science as unerring as the finite mind of man can investigate, we find that 
the capitalist cannot employ his wealth to a greater advantage than to collec: for 
agricultural purposes, the immense quantities of manure that is now wasted.. 
Astonishment would appear on the face of the economist when told, that manure 
from one source, equal in value at least to half a million pounds sterling, is being. 
annually washed into the river Thames. Calculations founded upon laborious in- 
vestigation, have been made to prove that an income amounting to £24,000 annu - 
ally might be derived from the produce of one sewer, (that called the King’s College 
pond sewer.) Professor Rees Reece, a chemist of high repute, is now conducting 
a series of experiments, the object of which is to demonstrate the commercial 
value of the salts of ammonia, substances easily obtained from the refuse, laying 
waste in the thousands of drains and cesspools. The learned professor has fa- 
voured us with a sight of his elaborate calculations with the view of proving these: 
facts soon to be laid before the public. 

We take this opportunity again to express our astonishment, that our agricul- 
turists should traverse half the globe to obtain manure, whilst in London and 
other large towns, incalculable quantities of valuable manure is allowed to remain 
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stagnant in gutters, dealing sickness and death to the luckless inhabitants. Ig- 
norance of the subject, we are willing to admit, is the reason why the sanitary 
question has hitherto not received that consideration which its importance un- 
questionably demands. Effectually to cure this evil, a comprehensive remedy 
must be brought into requisition. Sanitary dinners must pave the way, and 
other practical arguments must follow in their train. Sanitary institutions should 
be erected, and well supplied with sanitary appliances. Sanitary measures would 
afford opportunities to the scientific ‘ converzasiones,” should be frequently 
held, when the merits of models, culverts, effluvia traps, ventilators, and other 
matters relating to the question might be discussed. Thus, by extending the 
knowledge, which is now confined to a few, by enlightening the rich and the 
poor, ani teaching the peasant and the peer, that they are mutually interested 
in the preservation of health, the question which we are now advocating, will 
be appreciated and universally acknowledged as emong the most important in a 
religious, moral, social, and pecuniary sense which the mind of man has hitherto 
investigated, 
Stamford-street, August, 1848. 


[We admire our friend’s popular method of treating the subject, but we scarce 
need say that his dinner-doctrine is not exactly to our taste-—Hditor.] 


HeatrH or tue Bopy.—Religion and morality greatly depend upon good 
health. ‘The causes which produce disease, often create a desire to drink to ex- 
cite the system, or to “ drown cart,’ as it is termed, and clergymen have been 
often heard to declare that you must make a healthy people before you can ex- 
pect them to listen to morality or religion. 





THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSIONERS 
OF SEWERS. 


Ir will be readily admitted by every impartial reader who does us the honor to 
peruse the pages of this periodical, that no persons rejoiced more than ourselves 
at the substitution of the present enlightened board for the ricketty old band of 
incapables, who for many years governed the sewers of this metropolis. The 
new board, although not framed altogether according to our notions of efficiency, 
has a few men whose practical acquirements are undeniable. Their proceedings 
during the brief time which they have held office, are entitled to our respect. 
The vast quantity of work accomplished—the superior method which they have 
evinced in carrying out the various improvements, demonstrates to a certainty 
that there is no comparison between the present and the late board. The latter 
numbered about 650 persons of various occupations, the great majority of whom 
never attended to the duties of their office ; the consequence was that the select 
few who did attend, managed to adapt the immense funds which they raised by 
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Sewer rates, to the advancement of their own private ends. This may appear a 
sweeping charge to make against a large body of men, many of whom were per- 
sons occupying a very superior position in society, but the evidence on this 
point is too clear to be disputed ; if the reader doubts it, let him peruse the first 
report of the present commissioners, and especially the evidence of Mr. Hert- 
slet, the chief clerk to the late, as well as to the present Board. It is not 
our intention in this article to go at length im medeas-res. We will take that 
for granted, which has never been denied, that in every respect the public is the 
gainer in the substitution of the existing, for the late commissioners. We have 
differed from the present board on one or two occasions, and have not failed to 
express our dissent from their proceeding. On several occasions the pages of 
this Magazine have recorded the fact that the board of commissioners of sewers 
and the board of sanitary commissioners are altogether “out of order,” if the 
term may be permitted, in the plan of their operations; and the government 
seems to have fallen into the same error in their attempts to legislate on sanitary 
reform, in regard to the metropolis. It may perhaps be asserted that the board 
of commissioners is but the shadow of the government, and that as agents em- 
ployed for a certain purpose, they are only to do the bidding of their superiors. 
Now let us glance for ove moment at the commission or warrant under which 
the metropolitan sanitary commissioners are appointed; we select the following 
passage :—‘‘ Whereas we have thought it expedient, for divers good causes and 
considerations, that a commission shoald forthwith issue for inquiring whether 
any and what special means may be requisite for the improvement of the Health 
of the Metropolis, with reference more particularly to the better house, street, 
and land drainage, street cleansing, and paving ; the collection and removal of 
soil and refuse, and the better supply of water, for domestic use, for flushing 
sewers and drains, and cleansing streets ; and also as to the best means of using 
existing works, and of erecting new works requisite, and of maintaining them in 
good action ; and also as to the most equitable provisions for regulating the 
charges, or assessing, collecting, and paying the monies requisite for such pur- 
poses, more especially in the districts chiefly inhabited by the poorer classes of 
the population.”’ 

The enquiry, therefore, embraces the chief snbjects which come under the de- 
nomination of “ Sanitary Reform,” but notwithstanding that the commissioners 
have issued three elaborate reports, the last of which now lies before us, they 
seem to have left the most important part of the enquiry thoroughly untouched, 
Viz, WATER SuPPLY. No one can more fully understand the value of this prime 
element than the working man ; hence the “ Working Man’s Association’’ have 
judiciously selected the question of water supply, and placed it as “ A 1,” in the 
catalogue of their sanitary wants. It does therefore appear strange that the 
government and the Gwydyr house commissioners permit it to stand adjourned 
sine die; we therefore most sincerely trust that the subject will receive the 
earliest attention of the sanitary commissioners in order that the public du- 
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ring the parliamentary recess may have the benefit of considering the report om 
the monopoly, by a few persons, of the sale of the prime element of life, Water. 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


On two occasions we called public attention to the intimate connection existing 
between the question of Public Health, and the data on which Assurance Com- 
panies calculate their reports and luss, and we were enabled to shew that these 
companies are materially affected by circumstances over which they have no 
controul, but which sanitary reform seeks to eradicate. For instance, if the 
average duration of life in parties assured or assuring is higher in one district 
than another, then the companies must lose a certain amount of premium in 
unhealthy districts ; this appears to be incapable of denial. Now let us sup- 
pose the average age at death of the professional men in Bethnal-green to be, 
as it really is forty-six, and in Stepney fifty-six, it is evident that if an Assurance 
Company effect a policy on the life of the inhabitant of Bethnal-green they lose 
ten years premium. ‘This has been borne out by facts, as we have shewn, and 
so it is pretty clear that in a pecuniary sense Assurance Companies above all 
other public bodies are interested in the progress of public health. But it is 
affirmed that Assurance Tables are calculated on the average age at death of all 
classes and in all districts, still this affects the case but little. The companies 
are still the losers, and there is also an apparent injustice in making the Step- 
ney party pay at the same rate as him in Bethnal-green who does not live so 
long by ten years. 

We have examined the pretensions of a number of the most highly respect- 
able Companies who lay claim to public support. Much depends upon the ex- 
ecutive of course. In the Professional Life Assurance Company there is in 
the latter respect everything we could desire under the management of its able 
Secretary, Mr. Edward Baylis. The company have laid down such plain rules 
for their guidance, as well as for the party seeking to assure that there is: no 
possibility of any flaw or pretence occurring whereby the Directors or the public 
shall suffer. If anything further were required to satisfy us in thus singling out 
this company, it would be the vigour of their proceedings, as evinced by the im- 
mense number of policies which they have lately effected. Kvery man ought to 
assure his life—it is criminal in a professional man if he neglects to do so. 





It having been suggested by many of the subscribers that the present work would be more popular if it were issued in a 
different form, the Proprietors have determined, in accordance with those suggestions, to chauge its size, and to issue it at a 
price lower than at present. That no effort may be wanting on their part to ensure its success, they have entered into com- 
mupication with a number of medical gentlemen in diferent parts of the United Kivgdom, who have promised their literary 
assistance, and have entrusted its editorship to a gentleman of acknowledged learning and talents. 

Some slight delay will necessarily occur in completing the requisite arrangements, thus preventing its appearance in 
its new form till Saturday, the 16th of September, on which day it will be issued under the title of the ‘* HEALTH oF 
Towns JOURNAL ”? 

(Errata.—For the word choloric in the History of Baths and Bathing. page 748, read caloric. 
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